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To  The  Right  Honorable 

LORD  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND, 
Governor  and  President  in  CotificU, 

Bombay. 
My  Lord, 
We  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  Report  of  our  Pro- 
.        ceedingB  for  the  year  1860,  and  for 
Bei^rt       ^"P™"^""      so  much  of  the  year  1861   a^  in- 
eludes  the    Session  closing  with 
the  general  vacation,  which  begins  on  the  1st  May ;  and 
as  by  this  arrangement  we  shall  be  enabled  to  present  to 
your  Lordship  in  Council  the  narrative  of  proceedings  at 
some  of  our  most  important  Institutions  at  an  earlier  period, 
after  their  occurrence  than  heretofore,  we  propose,  in  Aiture, 
that  our  Annual  Reports  should  coincide  with  the  academi- 
cal and  financial  year  ending  April  30th. 

2.  We  have  to  record,  that  in  1850  our  Board  was 
ChangeBatthe  Board,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
Dr.  McLennan,  who  was  re-ap- 
pointed to  the  place  he  had  so  long  filled  among  us 
on  his  return  from  Europe;  and  that  Captain  S.  V. 
W.  Hart  vacated  his  seat,  in  consequence  of  being 
compelled  to  leave  the  Presidency  on  sick  certificate. 
At  a  later  period  in  the  year  Framjee  Cowasjee,  Esquire, 
resigned  his  seat,  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  time  of 
life,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Bo- 
manjee  Hormusjee,  Esquire.  The  eminent  good  citizenship, 
and  zeal  in  supporting  every  measure  for  public  improve- 
ment, which  distinguished  our  late  much  esteemed  colleague, 
are  too  well  known  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  to  need  any 
notice  from  us,  but  in  •  recording  his  death,  which  subse- 
quently occurred  at  the  good  old  age  of  84,  the  Board  feel 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  thus  publicly  expressing  the  res- 
pect in  which  they  hold  his  memory. 
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3.    Early  in  1860  our  attention  was  called  to  tlie  strio- 
turesof  the  Hon'ble  Mr;  Willough- 

rablf  M^' WiUo?  hb '  ^^  ^"  *^  ^^^^^^  ^^  education  in 
on  Government  System!  *e  different  Institutions  under  the 
control  of  the  Board.  That  gentle- 
man, having  been  induced,  by  a  reference  from  this 
Board  in  the  year  1849,  to  consider  the  question  of  Na- 
tive education  for  the  first  time)  felt  himself  compelled, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  best  authorities  extending 
over  many  months,  to  pronounce  the  following  unfavor- 
able opinion  : —  "  I  regret  to  add  that  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  state 
of  education  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  that  the  system 
we  are  pursuing  is,  in  several  respects,  defective;  and  that 
-the  general  results  are  not  even  commensurate  with  the 
very  limited  amount  assigned  annually  for  educational  pur- 
poses."* As  these  opinions  were  apparently  sanctioned 
by  Government,  and  as  we  were  further  given  to  understand 
that  a  recommendation  to  the  Hon'ble  Court  for  an  addi- 
tional educational  grant  was  not  to  be  made  until  '^  the 
defects  of  the  existing  system  have  been  amended,"t  it 
became  our  duty  to  make  a  dispassionate  and  impartial 
survey  of  the  course  of  our  proceedings,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  faults  imputed  were  referrible  to  causes  over 
which  the  Board  had  any  control,  and  whether  any  practi- 
cal suggestions  for  improvement  had  been  made,  which  it 
lay  within  the  competence  of  the  Board  to  adopt 

4.     But  additional  reasons  existed  for  making  such  a 

survey  desirable.     It  has  been  of- 

Examination  of  sys-      ten  observed  that  from  the  prone- 

tern  necessary  from  con-  r  ^i.    i  •  j  x 

flicting  views  of  autho-       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  •^""^^^  ^\"^  to  error, 

rides.  although  fallacious  opinions  may 

have  been   once   completely  ex- 


•  It^orUf  Board  <>f  Education,  1847-48,  p.  136. 

t  Mr.  WiUoagh^'jB  JMinute,  para.  30;  ub.  sup.  p.  158. 
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ploded  in  the  judgment  of  all  sound  thinkers,  nevertheless 
the  same  fallacies  are  sure  to  present  tliemselves  at  some 
subsequent  period  clothed  in  a  different  dress,  and  the  same 
process  of  argument  and  refiitatioH  has  to  be  gone  through 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  previous  stages  of  the  inquiry.  More- 
over, the  subject  of  nattottftl  education  cannot  be  considered 
at  present  as  altogether  established  on  a  firm  basis  :  con- 
iSicting  theories  are  found  to  be  struggling  for  supremacy 
in  the  highest  places,  and  thereby,  not  only  are  the  efforts 
of  benevolent  individuals  desirous  to  diffuse  education  ac- 
cording to  their  means  liable  to  be  diverted  into  numerous 
unconnected  and  often  chimerical  directions,  but  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Oovemment  Institutions,  from  the  want  of  any 
fixed  system  being  recognized,  are  exposed  to  the  contin- 
gency of  complete  change  at  the  suggestion  of  any  inge- 
nious or  novel  inquirer. 

5.  Thus,  the  Board  of  Education  at  this  Presidency, 

having  laid    down  a  scheme  of 
System  adopted  by      education,  in  accordance  with  the 

o?&^'rf^r'  leadinginiunctions  of  Dispatches 
from  the  Honorable  Court,  and 
founded  not  more  on  the  opinions  of  men  who  h9.d  been 
attentively  considering  the  progress  of  education  in  India, 
such  as  the  Earl  of  Auckhmd,  Major  Candy,  and  others, 
than  on  the  openly-declared  wants  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Natives  themselves,  the  Board,  we  repeat,  were  in- 
formed by  your  Lordship's  predecessor  in  Council,  "  that 
the  process  must  be  reversed." 

6.  Moreover,  the  expediency,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of 

.   ^,     .^  ,.      J    .       conveying  all  superior  education 
Authoritative  deci-  \  ^  f  r  t?     r  u 

tion  of  Bombay   Go-      through  the  medium  of  English 
vemment  on  the  me-      was  considered  to  be  altogether  a 
dium  of  superior  Edu-      settled  question,  unopen  lo  argu- 
ment, all  over  India,  yet  the  strong 
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opinions  of  Colonel  Jervis,  that  "  an  individual,  when  edu- 
cated solely  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  language,  is 
still  unable  to  impart  the  results  to  others,  through  the 
medium  of  his  own,*  and  that  "  experience  showed  that 
Natives  who  speak  English  well,  and  can  even  write  it  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  cannot  read  and  understand  the  com* 
monest  English  work.  The  fact  is,  that  they  have  learn- 
ed words,  but  not  ideas,"t  echoed,  as  they  were,  in  in- 
fluential quarters,  made  it  imminent  in  this  Presidency 
that  a  total  change  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
receipt  of  the  authoritative  decision  of  your  Lordship  in 
Council,  contained  in  Mr.  Lumsden's  letter  (dated  24th 
April  1850),  that  the  danger  could  be  considered  to  have 
been  averted. 

1.    Again,  the  attempts  of  Oriental  scholars  to  give  direct 
encouragement  to  Institutions  for 

Views  of  Court  of      ^^  propagation  of  that  species  of 
Directors   on   Onental      ,        .  i .  i     .i  i  , 

Literature.  learning   which   they    themselves 

had  acquired  by  long  and  painful 
exertions,  might  have  been  deemed  to  have  been  crushed 
for  ever  by  the  masterly  Dispatchof  the  Hon' ble  Court  in 
1824,  in  which  they  gave  utterance  to  expressions  that  have 
been  responded  to  as  sound  by  all  able  statesmen  and 
thinkers  not  blinded  by  a  predilection  for  &vorite  studies. 
"  In  professing,"  say  the  Court,  '^  to  establish  seminaries 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  mere  Hindu  or  mere  Mahome- 
dan  literature,  you  bound  yourselves  to  teach  a  great  deal  of 
what  was  frivolous,  not  a  little  of  what  was  purely  mis- 
chievous, and  a  small  remainder  indeed  in  which  utility 
was  in  any  way  concerned.''^  Yet  we  perceive  by  the  last 
Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal  for  1848-9  clear 
indications  that  a  movement  in  favor  of  ancient  Oriental 
Literature  is  at  work  in  some  quarters,  though  stoutly 
combatted  by  the  Bengal  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

*  Report,  ub.  supra,  page  58.  t  Report,  nb.  supra,  page  83. 

X  Dispatch  from  Honorable  Conrt,  S9th  September  1830. 
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8.     Equally  wise,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  ex- 
pression,  do  the  indications  of  the 
Views  of  Court  on      Hon'ble  Court  appear  to  us  to  be 
the  expediency  of  edu-  xxu  -xx        i.-i^ 

eating  the  upper  classes.  ^»  *^  *«  V"^^^  ^  ^^'^l^  Go- 
vernment education  should  be 
directed,  and  especially  with  the  very  limited  funds  which 
are  available  for  this  branch  of  expenditure.  The  Hon'ble 
Court  write  to  Madras  in  1830  as  follows : — "  The  improve- 
ments in  education^  however,  which  most  eiFectually  contri- 
bute to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  a 
people,  are  those  which  concern  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes — of  the  persons  possessing  leisure  and  natural  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen.  By  raising  the 
standard  of  instruction  amongst  these  classes,  you  would 
eventually  produce  a  much  greater  and  more  beneficial 
change  in  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  community  than  you 
can  hope  to  produce  by  acting  directly  on  the  more 
numerous  class.  You  are,  moreover,  acquainted  with  our 
anxious  desire  to  have  at  our  disposal  a  body  of  Natives 
qualified  by  their  habits  and  acquirements  to  take  a  larger 
diare,  and  occupy  higher  situations,  in  the  civQ  administra- 
tion of  their  country  than  has  been  hitherto  the  practice 
under  our  Indian  Governments."*  Nevertheless,  we  hear 
on  so  many  sides,  and  even  from  those  who  ought  to  know 
better,  of  the  necessity  and  fitcility  for  educating  the  masses, 
for  difiusing  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe  amongst  the 
hundred  or  the  hundred  and  forty  millions  (for  numbers 
count  for  next  to  nothing)  in  India,  and  other  like  generali- 
ties indicating  cloudy  notions  on  the  subject,  that  a  by- 
stander might  almost  be  tempted  to  suppose  the  whole 
'resources  of  the  State  were  at  the  command  of  educational 
Boards,  instead  of  a  modest  pittance  inferior  in  amount  to 
sums  devoted  to  single  establishments  in  England.t 

*  Home  of  Commoi»'  Haport  on  East  Indian  Afikira,  ISaS.    Vol.  2, 
PnbUc,  page  610. 
t  The  total  sum  granted  by  Government  to  the  Bombay  Board  of  Edaca- 
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9.  The  arguments  adduced  in  the  few  last  paragraphs 

appear  to  show  that  a  careful  exa- 
Retrospect  of  prin-      mination  of  the  real  facts,  and  an 
cipal   educational  facts  ,     .       ^  .,  -     •     i     u 

during  the  last  ten  years       ^^^^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  principal  pheno- 
necessary.  mena,  which  have  displayed  them- 

selves in  the  course  of  educational 
proceedings  in  this  Presidency,  would  not  be  without  their 
uses,  if  made  with  sufficient  industry  and  impartiality  to  en- 
sure confidence,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to  steer  clear 
of  bootless  controversy  and  all  speculative  inquiries.  The 
present  epoch,  also,  appears  especially  to  commend  itself  for 
such  a  retrospect,  as  in  1850  the  second  decennial  period 
commenced,  during  which  tlie  schools  of  the  Presidency  have 
come  under  the  exclusive  conti'ol  of  a  Government  Board ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  as  a  considerable  body  of  informa- 
tion ought  now  to  have  been  accumulated,  and  as  the 
majority  of  the  present  members  have  had  seats  at  the 
Board  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  time,  they  would 
&in  hope  that  by  recording  their  experience,  they  may 
shed  some  light  on  certain  obscure  but  highly  interesting 
questions,  which  are  certain  to  arise  from  time  to  time  be. 
fore  their  successors  at  this  Board. 

10.  We  now  proceed  to  give  as  minute  a  detail  as  com- 

ports with  our  limits,  of  the  prin- 

A  uniform  system      cipal  educational  facts  which  have 

developing  itself  spon-       /.       j  xl         i 

taneously  both  in  Ben-      *^^^®^  themselves  upon  our  notice, 

gal  and  Bombay.  and  we  think  it  will  cleariy  appear^ 

when  these  facts  are  duly  appre- 


tion  for  educational  purposes  in  this  Presidency  is  "Us.  1,25,000,  or  say 
£12,600;  but  the  College  at  HaUeybury,  by  the  published  accoantslaid 
before  Parliament,  eost  gross  £18,637  6$.  in  1830-31,  for  the  instruction  of 
73  indlyidualfl,  and  in  the  preyious  year  the  net  cost  to  Oovemment  was 
£14,908  2i.  lOd.  Addiacombe,  in  the  two  corresponding  years,  cost 
Government,  net,  £14,670  lOf.  2d.,  and  £16,075  U.  2d,,  respectively.  See^ 
Commona'  Report  on  Baat  Indian  Affairs,  1832,  Vol.  3,  Unance,  App.  414. 
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ciatedy  that  many  of  the  disputed  questions  which  arise  in 
the  Indian  field  of  education  will  be  seen  to  solre  them- 
selves,  and  that  a  system  is  gradually  evolving  itself  in 
other  Presidencies^  as  well  as  in  Bombay,  which  is  well 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  which,  as  the 
growth  of  spontaneous  development,  denotes  that  general 
causes  are  at  work  to  call  it  forth.* 

II.     In  the  Return  on  the  following  page,  a  comparative 

view  is  given  of  the  number  of 

^    Statistics  of  edaca-      schools  and    of    pupils  receiving 

tion  m  Sombay.  j       x«  j      1^  x      . 

^  education   under  Government,  at 

the  period  when  .the  Establishments  first  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Board,  in  1840,  and  in  April  1850.  It  shows, 
in  die  latter  period,  an  addition  of  four  English  and  of 
eighty-three  vernacular  schools,  and  a  general  increase  in  pu- 
pils of  above  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  total  number  receiv- 
ing Government  education  at  the  present  time  is  12,712, 
in  the  following  proportions : — 

English  education 1,699 

Vernacular  ditto 10,730 

Sanskrit       ditto 283 

*  The  employment  of  EnglUh  as  an  instrument  of  commnnication,  both 
oral  and  written,  between  educated  Natives,  has  been  observed  on  in  Bengal 
as  a  growing  custom.  Exactly  the  same  practice  has  prevailed  in  Bombay 
for  years  past,  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  educated  classes,  for  even  those  who 
have  but  a  smattering  of  the  language  will  be  often  found  to  adopt  it  in  their 
correspondence,  a  recent  example  of  which  occurs  in  the  late  enquiries  under 
the  Wheel-Tax  Commission,  as  appears  by  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  public  newspapers. 
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Return  of  the  Ntimher  of  Pupils  receiving  Education  under 
Oovemment  in  1840  and  1860  respectively^  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency, 


1840. 

1850. 

No.  of 

Ifo.of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Schools. 

PapUi. 

Schoota. 

l>Upil8. 

Island  of  Bombay, 

Elphinstone  Institution 

1 

550 

1 

916 

Vernacular  Schools      

7 

661 

7 

733 

Grant  Medical  College 

... 

1 

27 

MofussiL 

^Poona 

1 

119 

1 

166 

Tanna  ...     ... 

1 

77 

•  •• 

... 

Panwell. 

1 

10 

.  •  ♦ 

... 

Surat    

... 

1 

252 

English  Schools^ 

Ahmednuggur 

... 

... 

1 

54 

Rutnagheny, . 
Ahmedabad... 

... 

.••• 

1 
1 

56 
,    113 

Broach 

1 

52 

Dharwar 

1 

63 

Vernacular   f  1st  Division      ... 

27 

1,'866 

7^ 

3,936 

Sc^odT  {  2"^^    ^^^ 

21 

1,207 

37 

2,429 

acnoois.     ^3^^     ^j^^^ 

37 

1,351 

56 

3,632 

Poona  Sanskrit  College    

1 

100 

1 

283 

■ 

97 

5,941 

185 

12,712 

12.    But  the  population  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  is 

Same  subject,  ^^^  calculated  by  the  most  com- 

petent  authorities  to  amount  to  ten 

millions.     Now^  on  applying  the  rule  of  statistics  deduced 

from  the  Prussian  census  as  noticed  in  a  former  Report,* 

*  Report  of  Board  of  Edacation  for  1843,  page  26.  As  the  rule  is  often 
useful  in  practice,  it  may  be  well  to  re-state  it :  In  a  population  consisting 
ofmany  millions,  the  children  from  one  day  to  fourteen  years  old  may  be 
taken  at  42  per  cent.    Three-sevenths  of  these  are  computed  to  be  of 
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a  population  of  this  amount  will  be  found  to  contain  no 
fewer  than  900^000  male  children^  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen  years,  and,  of  course,  fit  subjects  for 
schooL  It  follows,  tiberefore,  that  Government  at  this  Pre- 
sidency has  not  been  able  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
obtaining  education  to  more  than  one  out  of  every  sixty- 
nine  boys  of  the  proper  school-going  age. 

13.  Further,  it  is  admitted  that  the  education  afforded 
Ssm    Bubiect  "*  ^^  vernacular  Schools  is  far 

'  from  efficient.    A  great  portion  of 

the  strictures  in  Mr.  Willoughby's  Minute  is  directed  against 
the  defective  character  and  insignificant  results  of  these 
Schools."*^  The  Board  not  only  acknowledge  this  fact,  but 
they  have  been  studious  to  point  it  out  prominently  for 
many  years  piast,  and,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  com- 
petent observers,  have  drawn  too  unfavorable  a  picture  of 
the  vernacular  Schools.  But  what  are  the  obvious  remedies 
for  the  defects  indicated  ?  Mr.  Willoughby  describes  them 
very  correctly, — a  superior  class  of  schoolmasters,  nor- 
mal schools,  more  efficient  supervision,  additions  to  the 
vernacular  literature.  These  are  all  subjects,  however, 
which  have  occupied  the  atttention  of  the  Board  for  many 
years  past,  and  as  to  which  not  a  step  can  be  made  in  ad- 
vance without  additional  expenditure.  But  we  are  given 
to  understand  from  the  letter  of  your  Lordship  in  Council 
that  ''it  is  not  probable  the  Government  will  have  the 
power,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  to  afford  the  Board 
additional  pecuniary  assistance." 

14.  It  results  most  clearly  from  these  facts,  that  if 

■diool-going  ige,  vii.  from  seven  to  foorteen ;  and  by  taking  half  this  nam- 
ber,  so  aa  to  exclude  girl**  the  number  900,000,  given  in  the  text,  is  arrived 
at. 

*  03  of  these  Schools  were  founded  before  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 
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safficient  funds  are  not  available  to 

Conclusion,   that  no      ^^  175  yemacular  Schools  into 

means  exist  for  educat-      ^    i„^  .^.     ^p  ^,w^«;,-.*;y,«    ^^a 

ing  the  masses.  ^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  organization,  and 

to  give  a  sound  elementary  educa- 
tion to  10,730  boys,  all  question  as  to  educating  *'the 
masses'*— the  "  140  millions"— the  900,000  boys  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  disappears.  The  object  is  not  one 
that  can  be  attained  or  approximated  to  by  Government, 
and  Educational  Boards  ought  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  distracted  from  a  more  limited  practicable  field  of  action 
by  the  visionary  speculations  of  uninformed  benevolence. 

15.  The  Hon'ble  Court  appear  to  have  always  kept  the 

conclusion  which  has  been  arrived 
Views  of  Court  df      at  in  the  last  paragraph  very  dis- 
^^Tot^n      ti^ctlyinview.    Perceiving  that 
with  limited  means.  <^heir  educational  efforts  to  improve 

the  people  could  only  be  attempt- 
ed on  a  very  small  scale,  they  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
point  out  to  their  different  Governments  the  true  metfiod 
of  producing  the  greatest  results  with  limited  means.  We 
have  already  cited  their  injunctions  to  the  Macfras  Govern- 
ment on  this  head,  in  para.  7,  and  their  Despatch  to  this 
Government  on  the  same  date  enforces  sentiments  of 
exactly  the  same  import : — "  It  is  our  anxious  desire  to  afford 
to  the  higher  classes  of  the  Natives  of  India  the  means  of 
instruction  in  European  science,  and  of  access  to  the  litera- 
ture of  civilized  Europe.  The  character  which  may  be 
given  to  the  classes  possessed  of  leisure  and  natural  influ- 
ence ultimately  determines  that  of  the  whole  people.'^ 

1 6.  It  being  then  demonstrated  that  only  a  small  section 

of  the  population  can  be  brought 
Inquiry  as  to  upper      ^^j^  ^^  influences  of  Govern- 
classes  of  India. 

ment  education  in  India,  and  the 

Hon'ble  Court  having  in  effect  decided  that  this  section 
•  Despatch  to  the  GovePDment  of  Bombay,  September  29th,  ISSO. 
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dKNiU  oonauit  of  the  '^  upper  passes/'  it  is  essential  to 
Moertam  who  these  latter  consist  of.  Here  it  is  absolutely 
iieoe88ary.fi>r  the  European  inquirer  to  divest  his  mind  of 
European  analogies,  which  so  often  insinuate  themselves 
abnoat  inv(duntarily  into  Anglo-Indian  speculations.  Cir- 
cumstances in  Europe,  especiaUy  in  England,  have  drawn 
a  marked  hoe^  perceptible  in  manners,  wealth,  political  and 
sociid  influence^  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  No 
such  fine  is  to  be  found  in  India,  where,  as  under  all 
despotisms,  the  will  of  the  prince  was  all  that  was  requisite 
to  raise  men  from  the  humUest  condition  in  life  to  the 
highest  station,  and  where,  consequently,  great  uniformity  in 
manners  has  always  prevailed.  A  b^gar,  according  to 
En^ish  notions,  is  fit  cmly  for  the  stocks  or  compulsory 
kbor  in.  the  work-house :  in  India  he  is  a  respectable  cha- 
lactor,  and  worthy  indeed  of  veneration  according  to  the 
Braminical  theory,  which  considers  him  as  one  who  haa 
renounced  all  the  pleasures  and  temptations  of  life  for  the 
cultivatioai  of  learning  and  undisturbed  meditation  on  the 
Drity. 

17.  The  classes  who  may  be  deemed  to  be  influential^ 
Upper  ekasesof  I»-      uud  in  so  far  the  upper  dasses  in 

dia«  India,  may  be  ranked  as  follows  :~ 

laL    The  land-owners  and  jaghhrdars,  representatives  of 
former    feudatories  and  persons  in  authority  under 
Native  powers,  and  who  may  be  termed  the  Soldier 
class. 
2nd.    Those  who  have  acquired  wealth  in  trade  or  com- 
merce, or  the  commercial  class. 
3rd.    The  higher  emphyU  of  Government 
4th.    Brahmins,  with  whom  may  be  associated,  though 
at  long  interval,  those  of  the  higher  casts  of  writers 
who  live  by  the  pen,  such  as  Parbhus  and  Shenwis  in 
Bombay,  Kayasts  in  Bengal,  provided  they  acquire  a 
position  either  in  kaming  or  station. 

18.  Of  these  four  classes,  incomparably  the  most  influen- 
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tialy  the  most  numerous,  and  on 
Brahmins  the  most      the  whole  the  eariest  to  be  worked 
influential.  ^^  j^  Government,  are  the  ktter. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  throughout  India  that  the  an- 
cient jaghirdars  or  Soldier  class  are  daily  deteriorating 
under  our  rule.  Their  old  occupation  is  gone,  and  they 
have  shown  no  disposition  or  capacity  to  adopt  a  ne^*  on^ 
or  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  In  this  Presidency  the 
attempts  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  his  successors  to  bolster 
up  a  landed  aristocracy  have  lamentably  failed ;  and  com- 
plete discomfiture  has  hitherto  attended  all  endeavours  to 
open  up  a  path  to  distinction  through  civil  honors  and  edu- 
cation to  a  race  whom  nothing  appears  to  excite  but  vain 
pomp  and  extravagance,  or  the  reminiscences  of  their 
ancestors'  successful  raids  in  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  Nor 
among  the  commercial  classes,  with  few  exceptions,  is  there 
much  greater  opening  for  the  influences  of  superior  educa- 
tion. As  in  all  countries,  but  more  in  India  than  in  the 
higher  civilized  ones  of  Europe,  the  young  merchant  or 
trader  must  quit  his  school  at  an  early  period  in  order 
to  obtain  the  special  education  needful  for  his  vocation  in 
the  market  or  the  counting-house.  Lastly,  the  employes 
of  the  State,  though  they  possess  great  influence  over  the 
large  numbers  who  come  in  contact  with  Oovemment, 
have  no  influence  whatever  with  the  still  larger  numbers  who 
are  independent  of  Government ;  and,  indeed,  they  appear 
to  inspire  the  same  sort  of  distrust  with  the  public  as  go- 
vernment Ainctionaries  in  England,  who  are  often  consi- 
dered by  the  vulgar  as  mere  hacks  of  the  State. 

19.    The  above  analysis,  though  it  may  appear  lengthy, 

is  nevertheless  indispensable,  for 
^^^ovcrty  r    -       certain  important  conclusions  de- 

ducible  from  it  First,  it  demon- 
strates that  the  influential  class  whom  the  Government  are 
able  to  avaiUfaemselves  of  in  diffusing  the  seeds  of  educa- 
tion are  the  Brahmins,  and  other  high  casts,  Brachmannis 
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pnudmi.  But  the  BrahminB  and  these  high  casts  are  for 
the  most  part  wretchedly  poor ;  and  in  many  parts  of  India 
the  term  ^  Brahmin"  is  synonymous  with  ^'  beggar/' 

20.  We  may  see,  then,  how  hopeless  it  is  to  enforce 

what  your  Lordship  in  Council  so 
Wealthy  classes  will  strongly  enjoined  upon  us  in  your 
HS^'-^a^  l.«e,offt.a4a.  April  1850,- 
what  appears,  prim&  facief  so 
plausible  and  proper  in  itself, — what,  in  fact,  die  Board 
themselves  have  very  often  attempted,  viz.  the  strict  limi- 
tation of  superior  education  '^  to  the  wealthy,  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  youths  of  unusual  intelligence." 
The  invariable  answer  the  Board  has  received  when  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  views  like  these  has  been,  that  the  wealthy 
are  wholly  indifferent  to  superior  education,  and  that  no 
means  for  ascertaining  unusual  intelligence  amongst  the 
poor  exist  until  their  fitculties.  have  been  tested  and  deve- 
loped by  school  training.  A  small  section  from  among  the 
wealthier  classes  is  no  doubt  displaying  itself,  by  whom  the 
advantages  of  superior  education  are  recognized ;  it  appears 
larger  in  Bengal,  where  education  has  been  longer  fostered 
by  Government,  than  in  Bombay,  and  we  think  it  inevi- 
table that  such  class  must  increase,  with  the  experience  that 
superior  attainments  lead  to  distinction,  and  to  close  inter- 
course with  Europeans  on  the  footing  of  social  equality ; 
but,  as  a  general  proposition  at  the  present  moment,  we  are 
satisfied  that  academical  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Europe  cannot  be  based  on  the  contributions  either  of 
students  or  of  funds  from  the  opulent  classes  of  India. 

21.  The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 

facts,  which  years  of  experience 

cat!?' kS^*^  ^'''      ^^^^  *^^^^  ^Y^^  ^^^  ^^**^'  ^ 
that  a  very  wide  door  should  be 

opened  to  the  children  of  the  poor  higher  casts,  who  are 

drilling  to  receive  education  at  our  hands.    But  here,  again. 
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another  embarrassing  question  arises,  which  it  is  right  to 
notice  :  If  the  children  of  the  poor  are  admitted  fireely 
to  Government  Institutions^  what  is  there  to  preirent  all  the 
despised  castes, — ^the  Dh^rs,  Mbars,  &c. — fix>m  flocking 
in  numbers  to  their  walls  ? 

22.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  a  class  of  these  latter 
Social  prqudiees  of      wer^  to  be  formed  in  Bombay, 

the  Hindus.  they  might  be  trained,  under  the 

guiding  influence  of  such  professors  and  masters  as  are  in 
the  service  of  the  Board,  into  men  of  superior  intelligence 
to  any  in  the  community ;  and,  with  sudi  qualifications  as 
they  would  then  possess,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
their  aspiring  to  the  highest  offices  open  to  native  talent, — 
to  Judgeships,  the  Grand  Jury,  Her  Majesty's  Commission 
of  the  Peace.  Many  benerolent  men  think  it  is  the  height 
of  illiberality  and  weakness  in  the  British  Government  to 
succumb  to  the  prejudices  which  such  appointments  would 
excite  into  disgust  amongst  the  Hindu  community,  and 
that  an  open  attack  should  be  made  upon  the  barriers  of 
cast. 

23.  But  here  the  wise  reflections  of  Mr.  Elphinstone, 

Wise  observations  *^  "^"^^  "*^"^  ^'^^  large-minded 
of  the  Hon'ble  Mount-  administrator  who  has  appeared 
Stuart  Elphinstone  dU  on  this  side  of  India,  point  out 
^*  the  true  rule  of  action.    "  It  is 

observed,"  he  says,  *^  that  the  missionaries  find  the  lowest 
castes  the  best  pmpils;  but  we  must  be  careful  how  we  offer 
any  special  encouragement  to  men  of  that  description; 
they  are  not  only  the  most  despised,  but  among  the  least 
numerous  of  the  great  dwisions  of  society  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  if  our  system  of  education  first  took  root  among 
them,  it  would  never  spread  further,  and  we  might  find 
ourselves  at  the  head  of  a  new  dass,  superior  to  the  rest  in 
useful  knowledge,  but  hated  and  despised  by  the  castes  to 
whom  these  new  attainments  would  always  induce  us  to 
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prefer  them."'*^  It  is  mortifying  to  a  Christian  philanthro- 
pist to  think  that  soeh  strong  social  prejudices  should  exist 
to  create  this  marked  distinction  of  persons ;  the  mortifica- 
tion, howevery  is  diminished  by  finding  that  the  despised 
classes  form  a  very  insignificant  fraction  of  the  community  ; 
and  when  he  recollects  the  prevalence  of  similar  opinions 
in  his  own  country,— of  the  feelings,  for  example,  that  would 
be  roused  by  the  head  of  the  House  of  Percy  or  of  Howard 
allying  himself  with  a  butcher's  daughter,  however  beautiful, 
accomplished,  or  wealthy, — he  perceives  that  social  peculiari- 
ties  on  these  subjects  lie  wholly  beyond  the  just  scope  of 
Government  interference. 

24.  Having  thus  established,  as  we  venture  to  presume, 
Ctawification  of  Gk^      *^f   Government  education  can 

vemment  Sdiooli  con-  ^^Y  ^  applied  to  a  small  section 
ndered.  of  the  community,  and  that  the 

poor  higher  casts  form  the  most  {H*omisii^  subjects  on 
whom  educational  influences  pan  be  brought  to  bear,  we 
may  proceed  to  consider  the  classification  of  Schools  which 
has  been  adopted  in  this  Presidency.  What  are  our  verna- 
cular Schools — what  our  English  ?  Do  the  first  correspond 
t6  the  primary,  the  latter  to  the  superior  Schools  of  Europe  ? 
Education  in  English  for  the  upper  dasses  ? — ^through  the 
vernacular  medium  for  the  masses,  the  millions  ? 

25.  A  hasty  analogy  would  suggest  an  answer  to  these 

questions  in  the  affirmative.   Lan- 

Yemaeular  Schools       guage  occasionally  used  by  the 

the  Jrim^S£l8  if       Board  itself  would  seem  to  indi- 

£urope.  cate  that  some  such  principle  of 

division  dictated  the  arrangement ; 
and  our  President  particularly  requests  us  to  point  out  that 
in  various  Minutes  on  this  subject  he  had  overlooked  the  real 

*  Minute   by    Hon'ble  Mountstaart  Elphinstone    on  Bducation,    iSth 
December  1823. 
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facts  when  be  adopted  the  usual  phraseology  as  to  masses, 
&c.  Yet  a  dose  investigation  of  the  subject  demonstrates 
that  the  analogy  is  incorrect  and  vicious.  The  existence  of 
primary  schools  denotes  that  there  ai*e  others  of  a  higher 
order,  where  a  superior  education  can  be  attained ;  but  our 
vernacular  Schools  are  planted  down  in  districts  where  no 
other  means  of  education  is  afforded.  There  are  whole 
collectorates,  such  as  Sholapoor,  Khandesh,  Kaira^and 
Belgaum,  where  the  sons  of  the^ jurealthy, — of  the  Native 
Judge  and  Collector, — ^as  well  as  of  the  Brahmin  and  the 
poor  cultivator,  must  seek  in  the  Government  vernacular 
School  alone  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  any  better  edu- 
cation than  is  offered  by  the  villi^e  Puntoji.  Moreover, 
those  whom  we  have  designated  as  the  superior  classes  are 
found  so  equally  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
remote  villages,  such  as  Toka,  W&i,  Trimbuck,  &c.  that 
it  IS  apparent  exactly  the  same  classes  resort  to  these  verna- 
cular Schools  as  to  the  English  establishments.  Lastly, 
the  small  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  exclude  the 
notion  of  education  being  offered  to  the  people  at  large. 

26.    But  the  Board  found,  when  it  took  charge  of  the 

^  .        ,  Government  Schools,  in  1840,  that 

Demarcation     be-  i.        i*         /•  j  x* 

tween  Vernacular  and  ^  ^^T  *^P  ^^^^  ^^  demarcation 
English  Schools  too  had  been  drawn  between  English 
strongly  drawn.  Schools  and  the  vernacular.     No- 

thing but  English,  and  through  English,  was  to  be  taught 
in  the  one ;  nothing  but  vernacular  in  the  others.  Expe- 
rience has  completely  shown  that  this  exclusive  system  is 
faulty.  Mr.  Willoughby  has  asked  very  pertinently  why, 
when  a  boy  is  admitted  into  the  English  School,  instruction 
in  his  mother  tongue  should  cease  ?  Colonel  Jervis  has 
pointed  out  repeatedly  (what,  however,  is  very  obvious)  the 
far  greater  ease  and  quickness  with  which  information  can 
be  conveyed  to  a  young  Native,  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
English,  through  the  medium  of  his  mother  tongue. 
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27.  The  Boardy  moreover,  has  perceived  (and  experience 

has  led  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
fkbg'^e  boT*'lll  ^traction  in  Bengal  to  exactly  the 
Bombay  and  Bengal.  same  conclusion)  that  a  paramount 

necessity  exists  for  giving  to  all  na- 
tive youth  who  aspire  to  a  character  for  scholarship  a  cri- 
tical acquaintance  with  their  own  language.  For  years 
past,  accordingly,  the  Board  has  been  studious  to  com- 
bine the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  tongues  with  the  study 
of  English.  The  experiment  has  been  most  successful, 
for  it  has  been  found,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
tliat  the  study  of  the  two  languages  might  be  prosecuted  si- 
multaneously, without  the  slightest  obstruction  to  attain- 
ments in  either;  and  it  certainly  is  remarkable  that,  of  what  is 
called  vernacular  education,  by  far  the  largest  amount  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  at  this  Presidency  is  to  be  obtained 
in  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  and  not  in  a  vernacular  school. 
This  fact  clearly  appears  by  the  extract  given  in  our  last 
Report,  page  4,  from  Principal  Green's  account  of  the  ac- 
quirements obtained  by  a  boy  in  his  six  years'  passage 
through  the  English  School,  or  rather  it  would  so  appear 
when  the  attainments  of  boys  in  our  best  vernacular  schools 
are  looked  at,  and  put  in  juxtaposition.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  these  considerations  appears  to  be  that  as 
the  classes  for  whom  our  Schools  are  intended  are  very 
homogeneous  in  character,  and  not  divisible  into  upper  and 
lower  ranks,  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  them 
should  be  uniform  also,  and  an  opportunity  be  afforded  io 
all  of  ,ipastering  tl^eir  own  language,  through  which  all  ele- 
mentary instruction  must  be  conveyed,  and  also  of  acquir- 
ing the  rudiments  of  English,  which,  it  is  now  admitted  on 
all  hands,  must  be  the  medium  for  superior  education. 

28.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  pointed  out,  in  one  of  his  in- 

structive tours    in  America,   that 

Oral  instruction  must  ,  i «*:^«  wYinaf   av«r   Via 

be  through  theVema-      Vop^^""^   education  must  ever  be 
cular;  but  the  advan-      chiefly  oral;  and  oral  instruction  w 
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tage$  of  English  as  an      of   course  most   eflSciently  givto 
instrument  of  self-edu-       ^y^        y^  ^j^^  ^^^j^^^  ^^  ^f  ^j^^ 

cation  pointed  out,  ^  «        i 

pupil.    The  Board,  therefore,  has 

always  subscribed  to  the  validity  of  those  arguments  which 
have  been  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  vernacular  medium  for  the 
community.  It  is  also  self-evident  that  our  best  native 
masters,  such  as  Assistant  Professors  Bal  Shastri  and  Da- 
dabhai,  would  be  able  to  give  the  same  amount  of  informa- 
tion through  their  own  language  to  a  class  in  a  much  shorter 
period,  perhaps  half  the  period,  that  would  be  necessary  if 
theyhad  conveyed  the  instruction  through  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, such  as  English.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  produce  pupils 
in  our  Schools,  who,  by  industry,  and  by  following  the  same 
path  as  their  instructors,  shall  acquire  the  same  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  if  the  school  period  of  such  a  class  embraces 
so  long  a  time  as  six  or  seven  years,  then  it  is  indispensable  to 
put  within  the  reach  of  the  pupil  an  instrument  for  self- 
education  after  leaving  the  school,  such  as  the  vernacular 
tongues  cannot,  and  the  English  language  can,  supply.  The 
conditions  here  mentioned  apply  to  three-fourths  of  the 
vernacular  Schools  under  the  Board. 

29.    Closely  connected  with  the  above  subject  is  the 

amount  of  encouragement  which 
Amount  of  encou-  i_x  ^     i.        •  *  i 

ragement  to  be  given      ^^g^t  to  be  given   to  vernacular 

to  Vernacular  Litera-  literature.  The  experience  of  the 
ture.  Board  leads  them  strongly  to  con- 

clude that  it  is  only  in  the  production  of  elementary  school- 
books  that  the  patronage  of  Government  can  be  usefully 
bestowed.  The  Board  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
amount  .of  the  large  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
uselessly  spent  by  Government  at  this  Presidency  in  the 
promotion  of  vernacular  literature,  but  it  is  very  large ; 
and  the  unsold  and  unsaleable  books  in  their  own  Deposi- 
tory is  a  fact  of  the  same  quality.  Even  in  school-books 
it  behoves  the  Board  to  use  much  discretion  in  the  character 
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of  the  books  to  which  it  <]irects  its  attention,  and  special 
care  must  be  taken*  not  to  produce  works,  of  a  higher 
quality  than  are  suited  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  tlie 
population  for  whom  t&ey  are  intended.  The- two  excel- 
lent works  of  Professor  DeMorgan  on  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra,  which  were  translated  with  so  much  assiduity  by 
our  late  colleague^.. Colon«liJervis,  may  be  cited  in  illus- 
tration of  this  remark.  Fntwn  inquiries  made  by  the  Board, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there -are  a  dozen  Masters  in  the 
vernacular  schools  competent  to  teach  the  Arithmetic,  or  one 
to  teach  the  Algebra ;  ietnd  in  all  probability  the  Board  will 
not  be  able  to  sell  half  a  dozen  copies  of  the  latter  work 
during  the  next  twenty  years.  Yet,  under  the  special  orders 
of  Government,  the  publication  of  these  two  works  absorbed 
more  than  Rupees  7^000  of.  the  annual  grant,  and  this 
at  a  period  when-  an  annual  deficiency  had  already  occurred. 
We  also  fear  that  a  compilation  on  Astronottky^  in  Guje- 
rathi,  which  has  been  made  with  great  paitln  by  Princi-" 
pal  Green  assisted  by  Durgaram,  tod  which  the  Boand.  hui^ 
published  during  the  present  year,  will  prove  too  difficult 
to  be  of  service  for  such  schools  and  Buch  masters  as  are 
at  present  available  in  Gujerath. 

30.    The  explanation  of  this  phenomeiion  is  on  the 
Fruitless  effort!  of    'surface.     The  educated  classes  of 
Gofcmment  in  Verua-       India  belong    to  two  divisions — 
eular    Literature     ex-      those  who  resort  to  the  classical 
P^""^*^-  languages  of  the   East  for  their 

literature,  and  those  who  find  it  in  English.  To  the  former 
class,  translations  into  the  vernacular,  produced  in  the 
mechanical  manner  which  is  alinost  alone  capable  of  being 
appUed  when  an  Englishman  and  a  Shastri  undertake  the 
work  in  common,  are  particularly  distasteful ;  in  the  latter 
class,  those  who  are  able  to  understand  a  profound  work, 
like  DeMorgan  on  Algebi'a,  seek  it  out  in  the  original 
tongue,  where  they  procure  both  the  work  itself  and  others 
allied  to  it,  on  much  cheaper  terms  than  the  presses  of  India 
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are  likely  for  a  long  period  to  sopply,  in  the  form  of,  trans- 
lations. The  uneducated  classes,  on  the  other  haad;  are 
not  yet  ripe  for  such  high  subjects. 

31.  Having  thus  brought  forward  in  prominent  relief 
Inability  of  Board  to  ^^^  principal  educational  facte 
improve  system  with-  which  the  experience  of  the  last  ten 
out  assistance  from  Go-  yg^rs  has  forced  upon  our  notice, 
and  which,  it  is  believed,  accord 
with  those  which  have  been  observed  in  other  jparte  of  India, 
it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Board,  after  a 
careful  revision  of  their  existing  establishmente,  as  recom- 
mended by  your  Lordship  in  Council  on  the  24th  April 
1850,  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  no  beneficial 
alteration  in  the  existing  system  could  be  made  without 
increased  expenditure.  In  Bombay,  where  alone  education 
of  a  superior  order  has  been  given,  we  see  the  happiest 
resulte  springing  from  it,  such  as  were  described  by  our 
President  in  his  Minute  (paras.  15  and  16),  which  we 
handed  up  in  our  last  report,  and  which  have  been  painted 
still  more  graphically  by  a  writer  in  the  Bombay  Quarterly 
Review,  who  is  understood  to  be  a  gentleman  practically 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  education.*  In  the  Mofus- 
sil,  our  schools,  unsatisfactory  as  many  of  them  are,  have 
introduced  great  improvements  in  vernacular  education; 
they  have,  moreover,  succeeded  in  awakening  the  mind  of 
the  people  to  a  desire  for  knowledge ;  and  they  have  arrived 
at  such  a  state  as  to  be  susceptible  of  almost  boundless 
improvement  at  the  hands  of  Government.  To  add,  there* 
fore,  to  the  resources  of  the  Board  by  closing  a  single 
school  in  which  symptoms  such  as  are  here  described  dis- 
play themselves,  appeared  to  be  such  a  fatal  step  of  retro- 
gression as  to  be  wholly  opposed  to  the  main  object  of 
Government  in  fostering  Native  education ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  Lordship  in  Council  will  recollect,  from 

*  Bombay  Quai*torly Magazine,  January  1S61. 
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tfce  reports  of  former  years,  the  firm  determination  \vhich 
the  Board  have  ever  displayed  to  close  all  schools,  both 
English  and  vernacular,  in  which  they  have  discovered  a 
lack  of  zeal  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Native 
commmiity. 

32.    We  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  our  most  emphatic 

duty  at  the  present  epoch,  and  after  the  solemn  review 

made  by  the  Board,  to  urge  on 

Strong   appeal   for      Government  the  propriety  of  mak- 

additional     pecumary       .  «    ,,  x  r       j       *•       i 

ttnLut  ^^S  ^  ftirther  grant  for  educational 

purposes.  The  small  annual  sum 
of  Rs.  1,25,000  has  been  found  to  produce  no  insignificant 
results,  but  the  Board  are  wholly  impotent  to  carry  out  the 
least  extension  of  the  system,  or  to  remedy  those  obvious 
defects  which  every  one  can  perceive,  without  additional 
resources.  The  Board  are  aware  that  the  task  has  not  been, 
and  cannot  be,  undertaken  by  Government,  of  educating 
the  whole  people ;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  dispel  the 
delusion  on  this  subject  in  former  paragraphs.  But  to  lead 
towards  such  a  blessed  consummation — to  introduce  a  self- 
supporting  system,  such  as  Mr.  Willoughby,  equally  with 
the  Board,  points  at  as  our  proper  aim — it  is  necessary  in 
the  first  instance  to  produce  the  requisite  amount  of  public 
spirit  and  good  citizenship  amongst  the  influential  classes 
of  India,  and  this  can  only  be  drawn  forth  by  judicious 
stimulation  from  the  State.  We  see  indications  of  such  a 
spirit  springing  up  in  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  we  will 
notice  presently  the  attempts  made  by  the  Board  to  give  it 
a  further  developement,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
population  of  ten  millions  can  be  regenerated  on  a  lak  and 
a  quarter  per  annum ;  and  we  trust  we  may  be  excused  for 
suggesting,  in  reference  to  the  expressed  inclination  of 
your  Lordship  in  Council*  to  afford  the  Board  additional 
pecuniary  assistance,  that  no  worthier  object  presents  itself 

*  Mr.  LamBden'tt  letter  to  Boaitl,  para.  S3,  April  S4th  1850. 
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for  a  portion  of  the  lapsed  pensiou  of  the^late  Peshwa,^  tlian 
the  extension  of  education  amongst  the  people  he  formerly 
governed. 

33.  There  are  two  other  directions  in  which  the  inter- 
position of  Government  may  be 
be  proved"  "^'.m.  ^^^^^  ^o  subserve  the  interests  of 
tional  Government  education,  and  without  any  re- 
countenance,  course  to  the  revenue.  The  first 
is  in  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  schools  by  high 
Government  officers.  In  a  former  report  we  have  noticed 
the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Messrs.  Lumsden  and 
Goldsmid  in  countenancing  youths  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  iti  the  Government  schools.  Evidence  to  the 
same  effect,  of  a  very  pleasfeg  character,  is  recorded  of  the 
late  Mr.  Donellyj^  Revenue  Commissionei*  bf  Decca,  in  the 
Bengal  Report  for  1848-49.  In  the  present' year  we  have 
also  to  mention  with  gratitude  the  visits  of  the  Revenue 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Townsend,  to  the  Government  schools, 
and  the  valuable  hints  with  which  he  furnished  the  Board. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Graham,  in  his  last  reportof  his  su- 
pferintending  tour  through  Gujerath,  poihis  out  the  evil  to  the 
schools  which  ensues  from  tlie**  neglect  of  the  Government 
officials.  "  Some  of  the  local  committees,"  he  observes,  "  as 
at  Dholka  and  Jambooseer,  never  visit  the  schools  at  all, 
and  many  others  display  complete  indifference."  Here  again, 
however,  we  observe  the  humanizing  effects  of  superior  edu- 
cation, for  Mr.  Graham  adds,  some  of  the  committees  "are 
animated  by  higher  considerations,  especially  where  any 
of  the  Members  have  received  an  English  education,  I  may 
instance  the  Sudder  Ameen  of  Broach,  Moyehdin  Munsiff 
of  Bardoli,  &c.;  such  individuals  advocate  and  support  Native 
improvement  in  a  right  spirit  from  experimental  evidence  of 
its  positive  advantages."  We  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  a  circular  letter  from  Government  to  the  heads  of 

*  By  the  death  of  the  Ex-Peshwa,  in  January  lasl,  a  pension  of  Rs. 
9,00,000  lapsed  to  the  State. 
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departments  enjoining  pergonal  encouragement  to  the  schools 
might  prove  beneficial. 

34.  The  second  direction  relates  to  the  much-vexed  ques* 

tion  of  official  promotion  on  which 
to  imL  ol\y\d^^  ^^  before  addressed  Government, 
Omedwarv.  ^^^  ^^  which  your   Lordship   in 

Council  has  been  good  ejiough  to 
write  to  us  at  length.  We  beg  leaye  respectfully  to  intimate 
that  we  subsQ^][i^e  fully  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  not  diminj^l^ing  the  responsibility  of  heads  of  offices  by 
interfering  with  their  patronage ;  we  also  see  clearly  that  ex- 
perience and  training  are  as  necessary  in  the  official  line  as 
in  any  other  department  of  life ;  and  we  understand  the 
grounds  why  a  system  of  omedwari  has  found  its  way  into 
nearly  every  office ;  indeed,  the  latter  is  not  very  unKke  the 
system  in  operation  in  the  public  offices  in  England,  where 
young  men  of  the  highest  connections  are  content,to  accept 
clerkships  on  lower  salaries  than  are  received  by  some  of  their 
fathers'  upper  servants.  But  the  proposition  we  desired 
to  urge  .upon  the  attention  of  Government  did  not  interfere 
with  any  of  the  above  conditions ;  for  we  conceive  that  as 
the  means  of  education  are  now  sufficiently  diffused  through- 
out the  Presidency  to  enable  parents  in  competent  circum- 
tahces  to  avail  themselves  of  our  best  schools, — English 
schools  in  most  of  the  zillahs,  vernacular  schools  in  all, — no 
one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  an  office  as  Omedwar 
without  a  certific^};|E}  of  qualification  from  the  Government 
Superintendent,  and,  ceeteris  paribus^  the  highest  school 
certificate  should  qualify  for  the  first  Omedwar  vacancy. 

35.  We  consider  that  as  regards  the  further  progress  of 

education  we  have  now  discharg- 

Imraediate  steps  for      ^^  ^^r  principal  task  in  indicating, 
i^^^yement  requinng      ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  1^^ 

which  it  may  be  promoted ;  our 
own  performances  in  this  direction  are,  and  necessarily 
must  be,  very  limited.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  dis- 
charge, either  on  pension  or  gratuity,  old,  worn-out,  and  in- 
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competent  masters^  who^  though  the  best  to  be  found  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  have  so  often  called  forth  the  re- 
proaches or  rather  the  regrets  of  the  Board,  and  whose 
glaring  incapacity  operates  as  an  unmitigated  evil  in  the 
communities  amongst  whom  they  are  located.  The  second 
step  is  to  supply  their  places  with  more  competent,  better 
instructed,  and  therefore  higher-paid  masters,  but  each  of 
these  steps  requires  resources  which  are  not  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Board. 

36.  The  Board  have  steadily  striven  to  introduce  a  sys- 
Attempts  to  introduce      ^°^  of  self-supporting  schools,  by 

self-supporting  system  appealing  to  the  wealthier  classes 
ill  Mofussil  hitherto  in  the  Mofussil,  and  they  have 
fruitless.  jj^^^  especially  anxious  to  encour- 

age the  building  of  substantial  school-houses.  In  the  lat- 
ter direction  they  have  had  some  success ;  and,  in  order  to 
bring  the  subject  more  prominently  before  the  public,  they 
have  obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  an 
elevation  and  revised  plan  for  a  school-house,  of  which  a 
lithograph  is  given  in  this  Report.  But  we  regret  to  have 
to  notice  that  up  to  the  close  of  the  current  year  we  have 
not  had  a  single  application  for  a  School  to  be  supported  by 
the  Natives  themselves,  though  at  the  time  we  are  writing, 
such  an  application,  made  through  Mr.  Reeves,  has  reached 
us.  We  think,  however,  that  more  activity  than  has 
been  displayed  by  our  superintendents  in  this  behalf  may 
enable  us  to  make  a  more  favorable  report  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

37.  In  the  island  of  Bombay,  however,  where  superior 

education  has  been  much  more 
Self-supporting    sys-       widely  extended,  the  fruits  of  it 
tem  mamfestiDg    itself  j.    ,     .        /,  , 

in  Bombay.  ^^®  displaying  themselves  at  an 

earlier  period,  and  in  a  more 
pleasing  form,  than  possibly  the  most  sanguine  educationists 
could  have  anticipated.  It  does  not,  perhaps,  lie  within  the 
province  of  the  Board  to  record  the  spontaneous  efforts 
which  are  being  made  by  the  educated  youth  of  Bombay 
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for  the  diffiision  of  knowledge  amongst  others  less  fortu- 
nately circumstanced  than  themselves.  But  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  Board  to  ignore  the  great  facts  occurring  within 
their  ken, — ^the  female  schools,  publications  for  diffusing  use- 
ful information,  and  vernacular  lectures  on  science,  all  con- 
ducted by  young  men  educated  in  the  Eiphinstone  Institu- 
tion ;  and  all  denoting  both  the  soundness  of  the  system  that 
had  been  adopted  within  those  walls,  and  the  true  means  of 
diffufflng  popular  instruction  on  a  large  scale  in  India*  Ad- 
vantage was  accordingly  taken  by  the  Board  of  this  excel- 
lent spirit,  which  was  observed  to  exist  amongst  the  young 
men  in  question,  to  attempt  through  their  agency  to  diffuse' 
education  more  widely  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
island  than  had  been  hitherto  found  compatible  with  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

38.  In  November   1850  a  circular  was  issued  by  the 

Board,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Attempt  by  the  Board      Appendix  No.  4,  calling  together 
to  devclope  it,  with  re-      ^,  ^"^   .     .     ,  ^ .     ,     r      x-        j 
g^j^g^      ^  the  pnncipal  friends  of  native  edu- 

cation,   when    an  excellent  sub- 
committee was  formed,  consisting  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 

margin,  who  undertook  to  apply 

Jaganath  Sunkepsett,    Esq.,    *    ,  .  .      ..        i  •     *      •       j 

Chairman.  themselves  to  the  objects  aimed 

SorabjlJwnsetjf,  Esq.  ^t  in  the  Board's  circular.     We 

p.  W.  LeOeyt,  Esq.  .  . 

Mahomed  AmeenRogay,  Esq.      have  smce  received  a  very  m- 

^"^ZiS^"^'^^'  ^"        structive     and     satisfactory   re- 

port,  which  we  have  also  placed 
in  the  Appendix  No.  4.  Amongst  the  subjects  for  congratu- 
lation in  that  report,  as  offering  promise  for  the  future,  not 
the  least  is  to  be  found  in  the  important  movement  in  favor 
of  education  which  has  now  been  made  amongst  the  wealthy 
Gujerathi  merchants,  who  have  hitherto  stood  much  aloof 
from  our  Government  institutions. 

39.  We  have  now  exhausted  all  that  need  be  said  as  to 

*  Vaijfvand^  M&dhavadds,  an  intelligent  Gnjerdthi  gentleman,  wassub- 
fleqaent]y  added  to  this  Committee. 
4 
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„  -  ,       1.     i.      the  future,  and  we  turn  with  much 

Successful  results  of  •         r  i. 

year  in  superior  educa-      pleasure  to  a  narrative  of  the  pro- 

tion  referred  to,  and  gress  made  in  our  different  insti- 
Board^s  views  on  Engi-  tutions  during  the  last  year  and  a 
neer  Class.  quarter,  as  it  will  be  found  that 

this  period  presents  the  most  satisfactory  results,  both  at  the 
Grant  College  and  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  that  have  been 
yet  witnessed  in  Bombay.  The  year  is  also  characterised  by 
what  we  trust  will  turn  out  to  be  a  second  Elphinstone  Insti- 
tution, viz.  the  formation  of  a  new  College  at  Poona,  by  the 
absorption  of  the  Sanscrit  College  into  the  English  school. 
In  order  to  complete  the  picture  which  this  report  will  pre- 
sent of  the  results  of  superior  education  at  this  Presidency^ 
we  think  it  advisable  to  subjoin,  in  Appendix  No.  5,  the 
views  of  the  Board  as  to  what  has  been  called  the  failure  of 
the  Engineer  Class,  and  which  were  elicited  by  a  letter  to 
the  Board  from  the  Commission  on  Public  Works. 

40.    We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  present  state  of  the 
different  institutions  under  our  charge. 

ELPHINSTONE  INSTITUTION. 

Establishment  of  Professors  on  April  ZOth  1850. 

Principal  (Europe) John  Harkness,  Esq. 

Acting  Principal,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Mental  and  Social 
Sciences Henry  Green,  Esq. 

Profitosor    of    Mathematics 

and  Natural  Philosophy,.  Joseph  Patton,  A.  M. 

Acting  Professor  of  History 

and  General  Literature  •  •  R.  T.  Reio,  A.  B. 

Acting  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Natural  History  . .  R.  Haines,  M.  B. 

Assistant  Professor Da'da'bha'i  Naoroji,  Esq. 

Master  of  the  Upper  School .  W.  Draper,  A.  M. 
4 1 .    Throughout  the  period  embraced  in  this  report  the 

Institution  has  remained  under  the  general  control  of  Pro- 
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feasor  GreeOy  as  Acting  Principal;  and  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  his  unremitting  exertions,  ably  seconded  by  those 
of  the  other  Professors,  have  been  successful,  not  only  in 
maintaining,  but,  we  trust,  in  increasing  the  high  reputation 
which  the  Institution  had  previously  acquired ;  and  they 
have  been  no  less  successful  in  increasing  the  favorable 
ofMnion  aitartained  for  it  by  the  Native  community  gene- 
mlly, 

42.  In  January  last  we  were  favored  by  Mr.  Green 

^  certainly  the  most  full  and  minute 

report  ever  laid  before  us.  It  contained,  indeed,  so  much 
valuable  matter,  and  so  much  that  we  ourselves,  and 
others  interested  in  education,  might  desire  to  refer  to 
from  time  to  time,  that  we  decided  on  having  it  printed 
entire ;  and  we  now  beg  to  submit  a  copy,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  10.  Though  somewhat  for- 
midable in  size,  it  probably  does  not  contain  a  single 
paragraph  more  than  would  be  required  by  any  one  who 
really  desired  to  have  before  him  a  minute,  accurate,  and 
fiill  detail  of  what  the  Institution  is  really  doing.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  report,  and  its  classification  of 
subjects,  will  be  found  at  the  commencement  The  list  of 
questions  on  the  different  subjects  of  each  Professor,  both 
written  and  oral,  will  of  themselves  explain  the  searching 
nature  of  the  annual  examination  in  December  last.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  specimens  of  answering  on  each  sub- 
ject consist  of  one  set  from  the  scholar  who  had  the  greatest 
number  of  marks,  and  another  set  made  up  from  the'papers 
of  the  rest  of  the  class.  It  will  further  be  seen  that  the  best 
man  of  the  year  is  Wishwanath  Narayan,  a  Concanee 
Brahmin,  who  received  his  preliminary  education  at  the 
English  school  at  Rutnagherry. 

43.  With  the  full  detail  given  in  the  report  itself,  it 

8.tfaf«ctoiy  results.        '^'^.  <!"*«  ""necessary  here  to 
enter  mto  any  paiticulars.    It  wm 
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be  seen  that  the  large  subject  of  the  mental  and  social 
sciences  has  been  under  the  special  charge  of  Professor 
Green ;  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  under  Pro- 
fessor Patton ;  History  and  General  Literature  under  Acting 
Professor  Reid ;  and  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  under 
Professor  Giraud.  On  each  subject  the  results  obtained  at 
the  examination  were  most  satisfactory,  notwithstanding 
the  fact,  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
written  questions  were  answered  under  the  disadvetntage  of 
writing  rapidly  against  time,  in  a  difficult  foreign  language^ 
and  without  the  possibility  of  reference  to  books. 

44.  The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Green  has  carried  Political 

^  „  .    ,  _  Economy  and  Logic  has  been  very 

Political  Economy  -j      , ,        j^     ,   ,     .., 

and  Lome.  considerable  and  attended  with  ex- 

cellent results,  not  only  directly  in 
the  amount  of  accurate  knowledge  which  has  been  diffused 
on  these  subjects,  but  indirectly  in  promoting  those  exercises 
of  thought  which,  among  other  benefits,  have  materially 
assisted  in  producing  that  evident  improvement  in  the  gene- 
ral style  of  composition  which  will  be  found  in  the  majority 
of  the  papers  accompanying  the  report. 

45.  In  noticing  this  improvement,  however,  we  should 

be  unjust  to  Mr.  Reid  if  we  did 
English  Composition,      ^ot  attribute  a  considerable  portion 
History,   and    General        r  -^  ^     xi.     •  x      •       .  i 

Literature.  ^^  ^^  *^  *"®  incessant  pams  taken 

by  this  gentlemen  in  pursuing  the 
admirable  system  he  adopted  for  practically  teaching  Eng- 
lish composition  as  a  branch  of  his  duty  as  acting  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  General  Literature.  On  reference  to 
Mr.  Reid's  special  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  essays  written  by  the  different  classes  was  very  conside- 
rable, and  that  the  compositions  were  examined  seriatim, 
and  severely  criticised  both  in  style  and  matter.  On  all 
points  connected  with  the  course  of  History  and  General 
Literature,  we  beg  to  refer  to  Mr.  Rcid's  report. 
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46.  With  regard  to  the  subjectH  of  Mathematics  and 
MathematicsandNa.       ^f"""^  Philosophy,  we  need  only 

tnral  Philosophy.  ^^^^^  ^   Professor  Patton's  able 

Report,  which,  with  its  accompa- 
nying list  of  questions  and  specimens  of  answering,  will 
give  a  very  accurate  impression  of  the  state  of  the  different 
classes.  It  will  be  observed,  and  we  think  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Patton  has  extended  his  course  by 
introducing  the  subject  of  Physical  Geography ;  and  we  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  great  interest  it  excited  among  the 
students.  He  also  proposes  still  further  to  extend  his 
course,  by  introducing  a  separate  course  of  practical  me- 
chanics for  the  second  year,  so  as  to  relieve  the  study  of 
pure  mathematics  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  theoretical 
mechanics  of  the  third. 

47.  With  regard  to  the  classes  in  Chemistry  and  Botany, 

Chemistry  and  Botany.       ^^  ^^^^^  '^^^'  *^  *^  «P^^^^^  '^ 
port  of  Professor  Giraud,  embodied 

in  the  general  report  of  the  Institution.     It  will  be  seen 

that  Dr.  Giraud's  object  in  the  class  on  Chemistry  was,  first, 

to  convey  a  knowledge  of  ]the  principles  of  the  science ; 

2dly,  to  explain  such  natural  phenomena  as  are  dependent 

on  these  ;  and  lastly,  to  point  out  some  of  the  applications 

of  Chemistry  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.      In  Botany, 

after  explaining  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants,  he 

pointed  out  the  various  relations  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 

in  the  system  of  nature,  and  endeavoured  to  render  his  class 

famiUar  with  the  important  indigenous  plants  of  this  part 

of  India.     For  this  purpose  the  students  accompanied  Dr. 

Giraud  occasionally  to  the  Horticultural  G^dens,  where  the 

means  for  prosecuting  **  practical  Botany"  are  said  to  be 

ample. 

48.  In  thus  alluding  to  the  subjects  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
regret  at  being  deprived  (though  we  trust  only  for  a  time) 
of  the  services  of  Dr.  Giraud,  whose  impaired  state  of 
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health  rendered  a  change  to  the  Neilgherry  Hills  necessary 
in  March  last.  His  peculiar  excellence  as  a  lecturer^  and 
his  zeal  and  success  in  teachings  were  well  tested  during  his 
four  years'  service  in  die  Institution.  We  trust,  however^ 
that  the  interest  of  the  Institution  will  not  materially  suffer 
as  his  temporary  successor,  Dr.  Haines,  is  a  gentleman  who 
obtained  high  honors  in  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
London. 

49.  In  thus  concluding  the  notice  of  the  results  of  the 
annual    examination,    we    would 

Aflristance  froraRev.  ^ake  the  opportunity  of  recording 
A.  6.  FraserandR.  X.  ,,.     \:        r      xl     i  •  j       5 

Murphy,  Esq.  ^^^^  obligations  for  the  kind  and 

valuable   assistance   rendered  by 

the  Revd.  A.  Q.  Fraser  and  by  R.  X.  Murphy,  Esquire* 

The  paper  for  the  senior  classes  in  Political  Economy  was 

set  by  the  former  gentleman,  and  the  subjects  for  English 

essays  by  the  latter. 

60.  We  have  now  to  record  the  increase  we  have  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  make  to  the 
tio^^'suff.  ^"^  ^^'''^'  educational  staff  of  the  Institution, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
completely  the  scheme  of  education  which  we  had  formally 
sanctioned.  This  scheme,  in  the  CJoUege  department  of 
the  Institution,  comprised  four  divisions  of  subjects,  which 
could  not  efBciendy  be  taught  by  less  than  four  Professors ; 

1st,    Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

2nd,  Mental  &nd  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 

3rd,    History  and  English  Literature. 

4th,    Chemistry -and  Botany.  . 

The  second  and  third  subjects  of  the  division  had  been 
previously  taken  by  one  Professor,  but  the  arrangement 
was  so  evidentiy  imperfect  that  we  decided  on  making  an 
additional  Professorship ;  and  as  Mr.  Reid,  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  labored  zealously  in 
the  College  department,  and  had  voluntarily  undertaken 
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the  work  and  responsibility  involved  in  teaching  History 
and  General  Literature,  we  appointed  him  an  acting  Profes- 
sor during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Harkness,  intending  to  make 
some  permanent  arrangement  on  this  gentleman's  return. 

61.  We  have  also  to  record  the  circumstance  of  our 
having  filled  up  an  appointment  which  had  been  vacant 
since  the  lamented  death  of  B^  Gungadhar  Shlistri,  viz. 
the  ajtsistant  Professorship,  to  which  we  have  nominated 
D^dibhld  Naorozji,  one  of  the  most  experienced  as  well  as 
able  men  ever  educated  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution. 
We  have  a  strong  hope  that  he  will  fill  in  a  worthy  manner 
the  place  of  his  esteemed  predecessor.  The  distinction  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  consideration  of  his  great  usefulness, 
as  welt  as  of  the  very  high  character  he  had  long  borne  in 
the  Institution.  Every  successive  Professor  had  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  as  well  as  to  his 
zeal  and  energy;  and  we  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
observing  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  native  education. 
In  thus  marking  our  sense  of  his  exertions,  we  venture  to 
express  a  confident  hope  that  D&d&bh&i  Naorpzji  will  con- 
tinue his  career  with  the  same  single-minded  straight-for- 
wardness of  purpose  which  has  hitherto  characterised  him. 

62.  We  have  now  to  notice  an  interesting  feature  in 

the  proceedings  of  the  past  season, 

theSff^DSir^e;?.  whichwasincidentaUyalludedtom 
our  last  report  as  being  then  under 
our  consideration,  viz.,  the  extending  to  the  sons  of  the  richer 
classes  of  Natives  the  benefit  of  collegiate  education,  with- 
out insisting  on  the  hard  test  required  from  endowed  scholars 
in  mathematics.  The  subject  was  brought  forward  by  Pro- 
fessor Green  with  the  following  sound  remarks : — 

'*  There  is  also  a  snggeetion  which  I  would  heg  to  make,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  of  very  considerable  importance.  It  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  lamentation  that  tiie  richer  classes  of  Natires  show  so  little  desire  to  avail 
tbemselTes  of  the  higher  education  which  we  offer  them ;  that  they  are  con- 
tent to  see  their  children  acquire  a  mere  smattering  of  English  ;  and  that 
they  do  not  appreciate  any  extensive  coarse  of  study  and  intellectual  train- 
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ing.    The  indiffbrenoe  is  possibly  not  quite  so  complete  as  has  been  ima-» 
ginod,  and  at  all  events,  with  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  growing  de- 
sire for  knowledge  which  are  continually  offering  themselves  to  us,  we  may 
fairly  expect  to  sec  it  rapidly  diminish.     In  the  mean  time  it  might  be  worth 
considering  whether  we  really  have  offered  them  all  the  facilities  we  sup- 
pose we  have,  and  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  at  least  one  very  formidable 
barrier  exists  in  the  Institution  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  remove. 
Our  college  course  of  mathematics,  planned  for  a  picked  class  of  stipendiary 
students,  paid  to  learn  whatever  we  may  think  proper  to  teach  them,  and 
destined  apparently  to  become  teachers  by  profession,  has  (with  perfect  pro- 
priety, no  doubt,)  been  made  a  very  severe  one.    It  has  been  gi*aduaUy  aug- 
mented in  bulk  and  in  difficulty,  till  we  have  latterly  boasted,  with  some 
degree  of  truth,  that  it  exceeds  all  but  the  courses  gone  through  by  candi- 
dates for  the  highest  honors  in  the  universities  at  home.    Now,  not  only  are 
our  native  gentry  apt,  too  apt  possibly,  to  put  the  old  cui  bono  question  on 
the  subject,  to  have  but  very  obscure  notions  of  the  services  which  the  inte- 
gral calculus  is  likely  to  afford  their  children  in  their  future  career  in  life, 
but  even,  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world  in  the  matter,  the  course  in 
question  is  for  any  but  a  picked  class  a  sheer  intellectual  impossibility ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  young  men  of  average  capacity  should  be  do* 
nied  access  to  our  historians,  poets,  and  essayists,  and  to  a  really  competent 
knowledge  of  our  language,  because  incapable  of  accomplisliing  these  ma- 
thematical tours  de  force,    I  would  respectfully  propose,  therefore,  that 
while  retaining  our  present  course  in  all  its  integrity  in  the  case  of  students 
holding  scholarships,  and  therefore  paid  to  learn,  that  young  men  willing 
on  the  contrary  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of  attending  the  courses  in  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  the  natural  sciences,  be  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  preparing  anything  in  mathematics  beyond  a  sound  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic for  entrance,  and  perhaps  a  course  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  the  ru- 
diments of  plane  trigonometry, — ^the  course  lately  sanctioned  for  the  en- 
trance examination  for  stipendiary  scholars,  but  wUch  in  this  case  should 
be  spread  over  the  four  years  through  which  the  remainhig  studies  extend. 
I  greatly  doubt,  however,  whether  for  the  first  few  years  even  this  amount 
of  mathematics  could  be  successfully  enforced.    Arrangements  should  also 
be  made  to  g^ve  the  students  of  this  class  a  series  of  lectures  on  popular 
physics." 

53.  These  views  were  not  confined  to  Mr.  Green,  but 
were  heartily  concurred  in  by  his  colleagues  at  the  Institu- 
tion, and  we,  in  consequence,  adopted  them  unreservedly.  A 
class  of  paying  students  was  accordingly  formed,  the  amount 
of  fee  being  fixed  experimentally  at  five  Rupees  a  month. 
They  are  allowed  to  attend  one  or  more  of  the  courses,  as 
may  suit  their  views  and  their  own  opinion  of  what  portion 
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they  are  prepared  to  profit  by.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
compete  for  prizes  in  any  subject  without  attending  at 
least  three  courses;  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  compete 
for  prizes  in  three  subjects  without  attending  all  the  four 
courses  mentioned  in  para.  50.  The  number  of  these  stu- 
dents is  at  present  nine. 

54.    Another  subject  which  has  occupied  our  attention 

SchokrAip  Rules.  ''^  ^^"^  *^  Scholarship  Rules. 
DiflTerent  circumstances  gradually 
forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
modifying  our  existing  rules.  They  were  adopted  at  a 
period  when  the  number  of  candidates  for  honors  was  very 
limited,  and  when,  in  consequence,  a  powerful  inducement 
was  necessary  to  keep  students  within  the  walls  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Scholarships  were  in  consequence  held  for  three 
years  and  upwards.  But  those  days  have  passed  away,  and 
tiie  number  of  successful  candidates  has  become  much  larger 
than  the  number  of  scholarships  available.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  highly  approved  of  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Green's,  that  the  conditions  under  which  scholarships  were 
held  should  be  modified  so  as  to  make  a  certain  amount  of 
industry  indispensable  to  their  retention  fix>m  year  to  year, 
and  that  the  qualifications  should  be  decided  by  fixed  rules. 
The  whole  subject  has  been  much  thought  over  and  dis- 
cussed, by  the  professors  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  and  we 
have  at  last  adopted  the  following  rules  in  supercession  of 
(hose  from  95  to  109  in  our  printed  Regulations. 

Scholarship  Rules. 

I.  The  endowed  scholarships  of  the  Elphinstone  Insti- 
tution are  as  follows :  twenty-five  Clare  scholarships  at 
Rs.  10  a  month,  twelve  West  schokrships  at  Rs.  15  a 
month,  six  2nd  Normal  scholarships  at  Rs.  20  a  month,  and 
three  1st  Normal  scholarships  at  Rs.  30  a  month.  They 
are  open  to  all  natives  of  India  who  can  pass  the  examina- 
tion and  produce,  the  certificate  required  by  the  following 
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regulations,  and  who,  on  their  first  competition,  do  not  ex* 
ceed  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

2.  Each  scholarship  is  held  for  one  year. 

3.  The  scholarship  examination  takes  place  in  the  month 
of  April  in  each  year,  commencing  on  the  10th  of  the 
month. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  class  in  the  upper  school  of  the 
Elphinstone  Institution,  consisting  exclusively  of  pupils 
preparing  for  the  College  scholarship  examinations. 

6.  A  scheme  of  the  examinations  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Principal  and  Council  of 
Professors  previously  to  the  20th  of  March  in  each  year. 

6.  At  the  College  entrance  examination,  60  per  cent,  of 
the  marks  awarded  to  the  paper  and  vivA  voce  answering 
shall  qualify  for  a  Clare  scholarship. 

7.  To  obtain  a  scholarship  of  the  higher  grades  of  West, 
2nd  Normal,  and  1st  Normal  successively,  a  candidate 
must  not  have  answered  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  ques- 
tions submitted  for  such  scholarships  respectively.  An- 
swering 40  per  cent,  shall  entitle  a  candidate  to  join  the 
next  higher  class  in  their  studies,  but  with  a  scholarship  of 
the  grade  immediately  below. 

8.  A  candidate  for  a  Clare  scholarship,  faiUng  to  answer 
60  per  cent,  but  answering  40  per  cent.,  shall  be  allowed 
to  compete  at  the  next  examination  for  either  a  Clare  or 
West  scholarship,  attending  in  the  interim,  should  he  desire 
to  do  so,  either  the  candidate  class  or  the  first  year's  class 
in  the  College,  and  being  excused  the  payment  of  the 
usual  fee. 

9.  A  student  shall  in  no  case  compete  more  than  twice 
for  a  scholarship  of  the  same  grade. 

10.  At  the  termination  of  the  four  years'  course,  60  per 
cent,  of  answering  in  the  business  of  the  fourth  year  shall 
entitie  a  1st  Normal  to  hold  his  scholarship  a  second  year, 
or  a  scholar  attached  to  the  1st  Normal  class  to  hold  a  first 
Normal  scholarsliip  for  a  year,  in  order,  in  each  case,  to 
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compete  for  one  or  both  of  the  gold  medals  mentioned  in 
the  next  rule. 

11.  All  those  who  at  the  exammation  of  the  Ist  Normal 
class  answer  40  per  cent  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
the  following  gold  medals,  to  be  given  at  the  next  ensuing 
scholarship  examination,  viz.  a  gold  medal  in  mathematics 
and  physical  science,  and  one  in  Uterature  and  the  moral 
and  social  sciences. 

12.  In  awarding  vacant  scholarships,  the  claims  of  the 
quahfied  candidates  in  the  higher  class  shall  have  prece- 
dence ;  ex.  gr.  scholars  answering  in  the  2nd  yearns  business 
40  per  cent,  and  therefore  entitled  to  carry  West  scholar- 
ships up  into  the  2nd  Normal  class,  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence in  the  allotment  of  the  West  scholarships  over  scholars 
answering  60  per  cent  in  the  1st  year's  business. 

13.  The  candidate  for  a  Clare  or  1st  yearns  scholarship 
must  present  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  the  heads 
of  the  school  in  which  he  has  studied,  and  must  satisfy  the 
examiners  of  his  possessing  the  requisite  information  on  the 
following  branches  of  study  :— 

1st  He  must  be  able  to  read  both  his  vernacular  and  the 
English  language  with  fluency  and  correctness,  and  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  a  passage  selected  from  any  of  the 
books  used  in  the  school  department  of  the  Institution. 

2nd.  To  correct  obvious  insta.nces  of  false  grammar  in 
both  languages,  and  to  parse  a  passage  in  any  of  the 
class-books. 

3rd.  To  translate  into  and  from  his  vernacular  language 
grammatically,  and  to  write  out  these  translations  in 
a  fair  hand  in  both  languages. 

4th.  He  must  know  the  geography  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  the  particular  geography  of  India. 

5th.  In  history  the  books  in  which  he  will  be  examined 
are  as  follows : 

1.    Marshman's  History  of  India. 
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2.  Taylor's  Manual  of  Ancient  History^  (Huitting — 

Chapter    V.  Sections  3  and  7. 
,,       IX.      do.      1,  3, 5,  and  6. 
„      XII.      do.      1,4, 6,  and  7. 
„     XIII.  and  XIV. 
„   XVII.  Sections  1  and  7. 

3.  Taylor's  Manual  of  Modem  History,  omitting — 

Chapter  IV.  Sections  1,  6,  8,  10,  11,  and  13. 
„        VI.      do.      1, 6, 13,  and  14. 
„         X.  and  XIV. 
6th.     In  mathematics  he  must  know  the  common  rules 
of  arithmetic,  the  first  four  books  and  the  sixth  Book 
of  Euclid,  together  with  the  definitions  of  the  fifth ; 
algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  and  the  portion 
of  plane  trigonometry  contained  in  Young's  Treatise, 
part  I.,  omitting  Articles  27, 28,  and  31. 

14.  Candidates  for  the  higher  grades  of  scholarships 
will  be  examined  in  the  business  of  tfieir  respective  years  as 
sanctioned  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  taught  by  the  Elphinstone  Professors. 

15.  A  list  of  the  names  of  all  successful  candidates,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  merit,  and  with  tables  of  the  marks 
obtained,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
previously  to  the  1st  of  May  in  each  year. 

55.    Whilst  on  the  subject  of  scholarships,  we  may  men- 

tion  a  modification  we  have  con- 

^«t  and  Clare  Scho^      ^^^^^  j^  desirable  to  introduce  in 

the  arrangement  of  the  West  and 
Clare.  We  stated  in  our  thh-d  repcMrt  that  the  West  and 
Clare  scholars  were  boA  divided  into  two  classes,  and  that 
to  each  of  the  second  class  we  had  allotted  ten  Rupees  a 
month,  while  to  each  of  the  first  class  we  had  dlotted 
fifteen  Rupees.  Tims  we  had  1st  and  2nd  class  West  scho* 
lars,  and  Ist  and  2nd  dass  Clares.  The  number  of  the 
1st  class,  including  both  West  and  Clare,  was  twelve,  and 
the  number  of  the  second  twenty-four.    As  the  amount  of 
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the  West  fund  was  precisdy  able  to  provide  the  twelve 
higher  or  first  class  scholarships,  we  devoted  it  solely  to 
this  purpose;  and  the  Clare  fund,  which  was  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  twenty-four  lower  or  2nd  class,  was  in  its  turn 
appropriated  to  this  purpose.  We  have  thus  simplified  the 
arrangement*  Instead  of  the  complex  terms  of  1st  and  2nd 
class  West  scholarships  and  1st  and  2nd  class  Clare  scho- 
larships^ we  have  now  simply  the  designation  of  West  and 
Clare. 

56.  On  the  10th  ultimOj  the  scholarship  examinations 

commenced ;  and  in  Appendix  No. 

examination  and  the  scholarship 
papers  themselves.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  examina- 
tions for  the  higher  scholarships,  only  one  hundred  marks, 
out  of  four  hundred,  were  allotted  to  mathematics.  The 
general  result  was  very  satisfactory,  and  forty-four  scholar- 
ships have  been  awarded. 

57.  We  have  to  record  the  gratifying  fact  that  on  the 

occasion  of  the  late  visit  to  Bom- 
rfiil«.       "       ^^''^''      bay  of  His  Highness  the  Gaikwar 

of  Baroda,  His  Highness  placed 
5,000  Rupees  at  our  disposal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institu- 
tion. We  decided  on  founding  two  scholarships  in  his 
name,  one  for  proficiency  in  the  Marahti  language,  and  the 
other  for  proficiency  in  Gujerati,to  be  competed  for  by 
students  holding  scholarships  at  the  end  of  the  second  year's 
course,  and  to  be  held  for  one  year.  By  thus  allowing  no 
student  to  compete  who  has  not  passed  through  two  years 
of  the  College  course,  we  evidently  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  study  of  English,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
scholarships  are  actually  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
Gaikwar's  two  languages, — ^the  one  his  own  vernacular, 
the  other  the  vernacular  of  his  subjects.  The  examination 
took  place  on  the  23rd  and  24th  ultimo,  and  the  scholar- 
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ships  were  awarded  to  Narayan  Vishnu  and  Balaji  Pan- 
durang.    The  value  of  each  is  ten  Rupees  a  month. 

58.  In  our  last  report  we  mentioned  that  we  had  been 

„       ,  «  1     1  compeDed  to  close  the  door  of  the 

Branch  ochools.  *      .     .  •      t»     %         ». 

Institution  against  fresh  appucants 

for  admission^  in  consequence  of  that  want  of  room  to 
which  we  have  so  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  draw  your 
Lordship's  attention ;  and  we  feel  compelled  once  more  thus 
briefly  to  allude  to  the  pressing  want  of  a  new  building. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  matters  as  much  as  possible,  we 
opened  two  branch  schools  in  August  last ;  one  in  the  Fort^ 
and  the  other  in  the  populous  Hindu  neighbourhood  of 
Miimbadeyi.  They  are  considered  in  the  Ught  of  prepara- 
tory schools  to  the  Institution.  The  former  is  attended  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  boys,  the  latter  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one.  Besides  affording  relief  to  tiie  Institu- 
tion in  this  manner,  we  believe  we  have  conferred  a  very 
great  benefit  on  large  numbers  of  young  children  whose 
parents  were  deterred  from  sending  tliem  to  the  Institution 
on  account  of  the  distance  at  which  they  reside. 

59.  At  the  same  time  that  we  opened  these  branch 
p  ^     schools,  we  decided  on  increasing 

the  amount  of  the  ordinary  month- 
ly fee  at  the  Institution  from  one  to  two  rupees.  The  fee 
fixed  for  the  Fort  school  was  also  two  rupees,  but  for  the 
school  at  Mfimbadevi,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  poorer  and 
Hindu  population,  we  decided  on  one  rupee.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  increase  in  the  scale  of  fees,  the  total  sum 
received  has  greatly  increased  over  former  years,  and  the 
higher  fees  from  the  paying  students  in  the  college  depart- 
ment have  added  to  the  amount.  The  total  amount  received 
during  the  sixteen  months  under  review  was  Rs.  13,152. 
The  amount  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  viz.  from  May 
1st  1850  to  April  30th  1851,  was  Rs.  10,694,  the  amount 
during  the  twelvemonth  embraced  by  our  last  report  being 
Rupees  6,365. 
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60.  The  total  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  In- 

^,     ,       ^r,    ^  stitution  on  the  30th  ultimo  was 

Number  of  Students.       n/.^}     •«    r  -^  i—     •    xi.        n 

9oD,  VIZ.  forty-two  in  the  college 

department,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  in  the  upper  school, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  in  the  lower  school,  and  four 
hundred  and  four  in  the  branch  schools..  The  course  of 
study  in  each  and  all  is  amply  detailed  in  Mr.  Green's  re- 
port 

MOFUSSIL  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 

61.  The  English  schools  in  the  Mofussil  are  seven  in 
number,  viz.  at  Poona,  Ahmednuggur,  Surat,  Ahmedabad, 
Broach,  Rutnagherry,  and  Dharwar.  At  the  close  of 
March  last  tliey  were  attended  by  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  students. 

PooNA  English  School. 

Established  1838. 

Master The  Rev.  James  McDougall. 

Assistant    do Raghunath  Jagun&th. 

Pupils 1 69. 

62.  No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of 
this  school  since  the  date  of  our  last  report.  At  that  time 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils.  It  will  be  seen 
that  since  then  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number.  In  November  last  it  was  submitted  to  a 
careful  examination  by  Professor  Patton,  who  was  deputed 
from  the  Elphinstone  Institution  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Pat- 
ton  fiivored  us  with  a  report,  which  was  very  satisfactory. 
It  showed  that  the  classes  generally  were  in  a  good  state, 
more  particularly  the  higher  ones,  and  especially  the  class 
under  Mr.  McDougall's  more  immediate  personal  teaching, 
Mr.  Patton  stated  that  the  boys  in  this  class  had  read  through 
'^  Cliffs  Political  Economy,  as  far  as  the  chapter  on  Money, 
and  had  obtained  pretty  clear  ideas  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  subject."    They  had  also  read  '*  three  Plays  of 
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Shakespeare.  Their  reading  was  rery  good  and  emphatic, 
and  much  trouble  must  have  been  taken  to  explain  the  anti- 
quated language  in  which  many  of  the  ideas  are  given.  In 
order  to  test  their  knowledge  of  history,  and  to  obtain  a 
specimen  of  their  composition,  I  gave  *  The  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Peishwa's  Government*  as  the  subject  of  an  essay,  to 
be  written  in  my  presence,  without  reference  to  books. 
Two  or  three  essays  were  very  good,  and  one  deserves  to  be 
more  particularly  mentioned — that  of  Ramchundra  Govind. 
The  style  was  free  from  the  affectation  too  prevalent  in  in- 
experienced writers,  and  there  were  very  few  sentences  that 
required  correction."  In  mathematics  the  same  class  is 
stated  to  have  **  answered  extremely  well  in  plane  trigo- 
nometry, both  in  investigating  the  formula  and  the  actual 
solution  of  questions.  In  the  use  of  the  logarithms  they 
exhibited  facility  and  correctness/' 

63.  In  concluding  his  report,  Mr.  Patton  suggested  for 
our  consideration  the  expediency  of  laying  down  one  fixed 
scheme  of  education  for  all  our  English  schools.  He 
thought  it  would  be  preferred  by  the  masters  themselves, 
and  said  it  would  certainly  be  much  more  agreeable  to  tlie 
examiners.  He  was  of  opinion  also  that  by  obtaining  the 
results  of  the  experience  of  different  teachers,  a  more  per- 
fect system  might  be  laid  down  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  unassisted  ingenuity  of  one  individued.  In 
explaining  his  views  Mr.  Patton  said,  '^I  do  not  mean  that 
a  limit  ought  to  be  imposed  beyond  which  masters  should 
not  be  permitted  to  teach,  because  this  would  have  an 
injurious  tendency  to  damp  their  energies  by  depriving 
them  of  their  best  pupils  when  they  are  about  to  become 
most  interesting;  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  certain 
course  through  which  all  should  be  compelled  to  pass 
before  beginning  any  new  subject  of  study."  We  approved 
very  highly  of  the  suggestion,  and  have  requested  Mr. 
Patton,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Green  and  Reid,  to 
enter  fully  into  the  subject,  with  tlie  view  of  drawing  up  a 
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definite  and  nniform  system  for  carrying  out  the  object  in 
view. 

64.  As  this  school  merges  into  the  Poona  College  next 
month,  this  will  be  our  last  notice  of  it  in  its  present  shape ; 
and  we  desire  to  record  our  obligations  to  the  able  master 
for  his  unremitting  exertions,  as  well  as  to  the  local  com- 
mittee for  their  kind  assistance.  Mr.  McDougall  becomes 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  new  Poona  College* 

Ahmednugour  English  School. 

Established  1845. 

Master Mr.  A.  J.  DaSilva. 

Pupils ,.  62. 

65.  No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of 
this  school  since  the  date  of  our  last  report,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  continues  small.  It  was  reported  to  us  in  the 
course  of  last  year  that  there  did  not  exist  any  great  de- 
mand among  the  inhabitants  of  Ahmednuggur  for  educa* 
tion ;  and  we  were  at  one  time  seriously  thinking  of  closing 
the  school,  not  feeling  ourselves  justified  in  wasting  our 
resources  on  a  community  which  did  not  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  them.  We,  at  the  same  time,  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  edu- 
cation to  maintain  a  school  at  any  station  where  its  pror 
gress  was  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  afford  a  sure  proof 
of  interest  being  taking  in  its  welfare  by  the  inhabitants. 
Happily  for  the  school,  it  was  superintended  by  a  local 
committee,  the  members  of  which  took  the  utmost  interest 
in  its  well-doing ;  and  on  a  representation  from  Mr.  Wood- 
cock, the  Judge,  and  a  member  of  the  committee,  we 
decided  on  sanctioning  its  continuance,  with  an  under- 
standing that  it  would  meet  with  more  support  from  the 
inhabitants.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  some  slight 
improvement  has  since  taken  place. 

66.  At  the  request  of  the  local  committee,  Mr.  Wilder, 
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an  American  missionary  at  the  station^  most  kindly  under* 
took  the  examination  of  the  school,  in  September  last.  He 
favored  the  committee  with  a  report,  in  which  Mr.  Wilder 
says,  "  As  a  general  remark,  I  may  say  that  with  the  Eng- 
lish school  I  was  much  pleased.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that 
more  young  men  do  not  improve  so  valuable  an  opportu- 
nity for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  English ;  but  of  the  alnhty 
and  energy  of  the  teacher  I  can  only  speak  in  terms  of 
commendation/'  We  beg  to  offer  our  warm  acknowledg- 
ments to  Mr.  Wilder  for  his  kind  assistance. 

SuRAT  English  School. 

Established  1842. 

Master Mr.  James  Graham. 

2nd  ditto    Mr.  T.  B.  Curtis. 

1st  Assistant  Master  .  •  •  •   Motiram  Narbhairam. 

2nd  ditto Edulji  Munjibhai. 

3rd  ditto  •  • Parotishankar  Manishankar* 

4th  ditto Nandshankar  Tuljashankar. 

5th  ditto Ootumram  Crushnaram. 

6th  ditto  •  • Mahiputram  Roopram. 

7th  ditto Prannarayen  Mayashankar. 

Pupils 290. 

67.  No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of 
this  school  since  the  date  of  our  last  report.  At  that 
period  the  number  of  pupils  was  273.  It  will  be  seen  that 
that  number,  large  as  it  was,  has  still  further  increased. 
In  October  last  it  was  submitted  to  a  searching  examinar 
tion  by  Mr.  Green,  who  favored  us  with  a  report  which 
proved  very  satisfactory.  The  classes,  generally,  were 
evidently  in  a  good  state,  more  particularly  the  higher  ones> 
and  especially  the  highest,  which  had  been  for  many 
months  under  Mr.  Graham's  personal  teaching.  Mr. 
Green  stated  that  this  class  '^  had  gone  very  carefully  and 
soundly  over  the  following  subjects,  viz.  the  elements  of 
the  Theory  of  Equations ;  Analytical  Geometry,  as  far  as 
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the  most  important  properties  of  the'eUipse,  and  the  c<Hn- 
mencement  of  the  differential  calculus.  They  had  alsa 
commenced  the  integral  calculus,  and  had  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  early  portion  of  statics.  They 
passed  also  a  very  creditable  examination  in  two  portions 
of  the  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  by  the  Society  for  the 
Difiiision  of  Knowledge,  yiz.  in  the  Mechanics  and  Astro- 
nomy;  had  yery  carefully  got  up  about  half  the  History 
required  from  candidates  for  a  Clare  scholar^ip;  and  exhi- 
bited quite  as  much  acquaintance  with  Political  Economy 
as,  wiUi  merely  Clift's  Compilation  for  a  text  book,  it  was 
probably  possible  to  exhibit/' 

68.  In  concluding  his  report,  Mr.  Ghreen  says,  ^On 
the  whole  the  Board  will^  I  think,  see  ample  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  school/'  Mr.  Green  devoted 
five  days  to  the  private  examination  of  the  school,  and  on 
the  sixth  the  public  examination  was  held.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Andrews,  the  President  of  the  local  committee,  was 
kind  enough  to  preside  and  distribute  prizes  to  the  success- 
fill  candidates. 

69.  For  the  purpose  of  still  fiirther  increasing  the 
efiiciency  of  the  school,  Mr.  Green  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  six  additional  permanent  assistant  masters,  in  the 
place  of  monitors ;  and  we  readily  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tion. The  change  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Graham  with 
the  utmost  regard  to  individual  fitness  for  the  new  appoint- 
ments. 

Ahmboabad  English  School. 
JEstablished  }S46. 

Master Bhogilal  Pranvalubdas. 

Assistant  Master Mahadorow  Nursing. 

Pupils 99. 

70.  Since  the  opening  of  this  school  it  has  been  under 
the  management  of  the  same  master.  In  our  last  Report 
it  was  stated  that  the  number  of  pupils  was  99.    The 
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number  of  pupilsi  therefore,  remains  the  same  as  mentioned 
in  our  last  Report  It  was  carefully  examined  by  Mr. 
Graham,  the  Superintendent,  in  January  last,  and  a  public 
examination  was  hdid  aa  the  14th.  On  this  occasion^ 
several  English  and  Native  gentlemen^  who  were  present, 
expressed  great  satisfacticxi,  particulariy  MajcMr  Fulljames, 
who  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
school  since  its  estaUishment.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
prizes  of  books  which  we  usually  make  on  these  occasions, 
turbans  were  distributed  to  the  most  advanced  pupils  by 
Hemabhoy  Vukhushah,  a  warm  friend  of  education. 

7 1 .  The  school  is  divided  into  six  classes.  The  state  of 
the  school  generally,  and  the  acquirements  of  the  highest 
class  in  particular,  we  consider  very  creditable  to  the  mas* 
ter.  The  boys  in  this  class  had  gone  through  the. whole  of 
Chambers'  British  History,  and  Taylor^s  History  of  India 
from  the  2nd  to  the  15th  Chapter,  Chambers*  Biography, 
and  McCuUoch's  Course  of  Reading;  and  on  all. these 
subjects  they  passed  a  very  creditable  examination; '  The 
senior  boys  also  passed  a  tolerable  examination  in  plane 
geometry,  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  and  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus* 

Broach  English  School. 
Established  1848. 

Master. .  • • Kavasji  Edalji. 

Pupils • 67. 

72.  No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of 
this  school  since  the  date  of  our  last  report,  and  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  It  was 
examined  in  December  last  by  Mr.  Graham,  tfie  Superin- 
tendent, who  made  a  favorable  report  of  its  state  and 
progress.  It  is  divided  into  four  classes.  The  highest 
class  was  examined  in  Series  of  Lessons,  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  translation  of  sentences ;  and  they  displayed 
considerable  proficiency  on  these  subjects.     In  mathematics 
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twenty^three  boys  had  studied  parts  of  algebra^  and  liad 
commenced  geometry. 

RUTNAGHERRT   EnOLISH   ScHOOL« 

Established  1845. 

Master • , Ramcbundra  Dinanathji. 

Pupils • 51. 

73.  This  school,  though  containing  but  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  pupils,  continues  to  give  great  satisfaction.  It  remains 
under  the  management  of  the  same  master  as  at  the  date 
of  our  last  report.  It  was  in  this  school  that  Vishwanath 
Narayen,  the  best  man  at  the  recent  scholarship  examina- 
tion at  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  received  his  preliminary 
English  education.  The  school  was  examined  in  February 
last  year  by  Dadoba,  the  Superintendent,  who  reports  in 
the  following  terms :«~ 

"  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  upon  the  whole  well  conducted.  The  degree  of 
proficiency  attained  by  the  pupils,  especially  of  the  first  two  classes,  in  Eng- 
lish reading  and  writing,  algebra  as  far  as  the  extraction  of  cube  roots, 
grammar,  geography,  and  the  History  of  England,  was  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. The  pupils  seemed  to  be  attentive  and  regular ;  and  the  master,  Ram- 
cbundra Dinanatl\jee,  fully  maintained  his  character  for  steadiness  and 
diligence  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  The  school  has,  however,  I  am 
informed,  considerably  suffered  by  the  removal  of  some  of  its  best  pupils  to 
the  Bombay  Elphinstone  Institution,  where,  I  see,  they  are  earning  the  ap- 
probation of  the  professors  in  a  manner  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  tho 
school  in  which  their  early  mstroctioos  were  so  well  grounded." 

Dhahwar  English  School. 
Established   1848. 

Master    Mr.  F.  P.  Baker. 

Assistant    do Sakharam  Balcrishna. 

Pupils •.     40. 

74.  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  arrangement 
for  the  examination  of  this  school  by  the  Superintendents 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  remains  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition. 
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GOVERNMENT  VERNACULAR  SCHOOLS  AT 
THE  PRESIDENCY. 

75.  These  schools  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  attended 
by  429  boys.  Four  are  Marahti,  two  Gujerati,  and  one 
Hindustani.  They  have  continued,  since  the  date  of  our 
last  report,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Green,  wha 
in  January  last  favored  us  with  a  report  on  their  condition. 
He  says — 

"  It  wUl  be  seen,  I  think,  that  the  teaching  has  not  deteriorated  in  any  of 
thorn  daring  the  year,  while  in  two  (the  Central  Marahti  and  the  Vithalwa- 
di  schools)  there  is  certainly  considerable  improvement.  The  master  of 
the  Yithalwadi  school,  Janardhan  Narayan,  although  possessing  no  great 
amount  of  information,  is  a  most  excellent  teacher  of  what  he  does  know ; 
and  the  first  and  the  second  masters  in  the  Central  Marahti  school,  Narayan 
Shastri  and  Bhiks^i  Bhasker,  are  both  very  good  men.  The  Marahti  school 
has  made  decided  prog^ress  during  the  year.  The  masters  have  introduced 
History ;  not  much  of  it,  of  course,  but  what  they  hare  introduced  ia  very  weU 
taught.  They  have  carried  Geography  much  lower  down  the  school,  and 
paid  much  more  attention  to  the  reading  lessons  generally;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  numbers  have  diminished  from  195,  present  at  the  exa- 
mination last  year,  to  133  at  this.  The  inspector  undertook  to  assign  the 
reason  for  this  diuiinution :  'When,'  said  he, '  the  admission  to  the  Elphin- 
stone  Institution  was  g^tuitous,  we  had  SoO  scholars  in  the  Marahti 
school ;  when,  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  English  and  forcing  the 
Vernaculars,  a  fee  of  one  Rupee  was  imposed,  the  Marahti  school  began  to 
fall  off ;  and  now  you  have  only  to  carry  out  the  two  Rupee  tax  on  English 
to  shut  up  the  Marahti  school  altogether.' " 

76.  From  this  statement  it  mil  be  seen  that  the  numbers 
in  the  Marahti  school  have  considerably  decreased  ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  this  satisfactorily.  The  following 
remarks  by  our  colleague,  Jagunnath  Sunkersett,  Esq., 
probably  offer  the  best  explanation  we  can  afford : — 

"  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  which  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  the  Hiudas,  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  monthly 
fee  now  exacted  by  the  Board;  hence  they  prefer  sending  their  children 
to  receive  the  gratuitous  instruction  given  by  the  missionaries,  while  conve- 
nience, or  some  similar  motive,  leads  them  to  send  their  children  almost  in- 
variably in  the  first  instance  to  the  indigenous  schools.  Since  the  demand 
of  a  fee  of  rupees  two  monthly,  a  greater  number  of  chUdren  have  been 
kept  back  from  the  vernacular  school,  which  they  sought,  more  on  account 
of  its  having  been  made  a  necessary  medium  of  entrance  into  the  English, 
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Hm  on  ftcoount  of  their  own  thirst  for  the  vernacular ;  and,  as  neither  the 
fte  nor  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Temacnlar  is  demanded  in  the  missionary 
schools,  the  children  have  flocked  there  in  nnusual  numbers." 

VERNACULAR  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  DISTRICTS. 

77.  These  schools  are  arranged  as  before,  in  three  divi- 
sions. The  first  division  comprises  the  schools  in  the  col- 
lectorates  of  Poona,  Ahmednuggur,  Khandesh,  and  Shola- 
poor.  The  second  includes  the  schools  in  the  coUectorates 
of  Ahmedabady  Eaira,  Broach,  and  Surat.  The  third  di- 
vision those  in  the  coUectorates  of  Tanna,  Rutnagherry, 
Belgaum,  and  Dharwar.  We  have  thrown  into  a  tabular 
form,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (No.  9),  a  good 
deal  of  minute  information  respecting  all  our  vernacular 
schools;  and  as  we  consider  such  a  table  will  prove  useful 
for  consultation^  we  propose  to  give  a  similar  one  eveiy 

year. 

First   Division. 

78.  This  division  remains  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dadoba  Pandurang,  who  visited  a  large  number  of  the 
schools  during  the  last  cool  season,  and  concluded  his  tour 
the  end  of  March.  He  has  since  sent  us  an  able  and  care- 
fully prepared  report,  which  shows  that  the  general  result  of 
the  examinations  was  in  all  respects  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  while  in  some  schools  a  very  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place.  On  this  subject  we  beg  to 
quote  the  remarks  of  the  Superintendent : — 

"  I  feel  peculiarly  gratified  to  report  the  great  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  two  schools  in  the  city  of  Poona,  viz. 
No.  I.  and  No.  II.,  which  for  the  last  two  years,  during  which  I  had  had 
any  personal  experience,  and  I  dare  say  for  many  years  previous,  had  been 
nn&vorably  reported  on.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  with  the  iiighest 
degree  of  satisfiiction  that  I  have  to  announce  to  the  Board  the  sudden  and 
tast  transition  which  these  schools  have  made  daring  the  last  year.  They 
have  not  exhibited  the  signs  of  improvement  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but  improvement  of  the  highest  order,  so  much  so  that  in  one 
point  of  view  it  hiis  had  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  progress  of  our 
vernacular  schools  throughout.  But  the  most  distinguishing  and  hitherto 
unparalleled  feature  in  the  lesnlt  of  the  examination  of  this  and  the  other 
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school,  No.  11.,  which  have  hitherto  ^n  far  inftrlor  to  a  good  man^r 
schools  in  the  Deccan,  is  the  prodaction  of  original  essays  by  the  boys  of 
the  senior  classes  of  these  two  schools,  on  different  subjects,  which  they 
wrote  in  a  style  which,  in  point  of  elegance  and  plainness,  astonished  me 
very  much,  particularly  considering  the  age  of  the  writers,  who  were  all  of 
them  not  more  than  fourteen  years  old.  One  boy,  named  Vishwanath 
Ganesh  Rdnad^,  wrote  on  the  holidays  of  this  country,  and  dwelt  particu-* 
larly  on  the  obscenity  and  unholiness  of  the  Holi  holidays.  The  second 
boy,  named  Ganesh  Dinlcar  R4n&d6,  of  the  school  No.  II.,  apparently  of 
about  thirteen  years  old,  produced  an  essay  on  *  the  inattention  and  neg- 
ligence shown  by  the  native  youth  towards  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
This  was  highly  gratifying,  both  on  account  of  its  sentiments  and  style. 

"  Gratifying  as  the  account  of  the  improvement  of  these  hitherto  neglected 
schools,  which  the  examination  for  this  year  has  shown  to  us  in  all  the 
branches  of  their  instruction,  is,  it  is  peculiarly  so  when  the  source  to 
which  this  sudden  change  for  the  better  is  traceable  is  taken  into  our  con« 
sideration ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  it 
would  never  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  great  self-satisfaction  to  the  Board, 
who  would  perceive  in  it,  at  least  in  some  measure,  if  not  to  the  fullest 
extent  anticipated,  the  successful  effect  of  the  plan  organized  by  themselves 
about  the  year  1845.  I  beg  permission  here  to  allude  to  the  late  normal 
class,  the  pupils  of  which,  who  have  completed  their  period  of  scholarship, 
and  who  are  now  temporarily  attached  to  the  zillah  schools  as  a  trial,  have, 
I  declare  from  personal  experience  during  ttq^  two  years'  inspection,  proved 
themselves  highly  instrumental  in  giving  a  most  deshrable  and  satisfactory 
turn  to  their  routine.  Keshava  Shivram,  of  the  late  normal  class,  who  was 
attached  to  the  Poena  school  No.  I.  in  184S,  and  was  desired  by  me  to  alter- 
nate his  services  between  this  and  the  school  No.  II.,  which  I  had  found  to 
be  by  far  iDferior  in  point  ^progress  to  a  great  many  schools  in  the  Deccan, 
claims  the  whole  credit  of  having  wrought  the  change  referred  to." 

79.    The  Superintendent  then  says  — 

"  The  two  head  masters,  Dajiba  and  Dinkar  Punt,  are  now  getting  too  old 
to  be  expected  to  take  any  active  and  important  part  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  are  therefore  necessarily  restricted  to  the  mere  general 
superintendence  over  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  and  the  daily  routine  of 
the  business.  Under  this  circumstance  it  cannot  but  be  wished  that  the 
sooner  such  men  as  these,  of  whom  nothing  could  now  be  expected,  are 
allowed  to  retire,  and  their  places  supplied  by  active  and  abler  young  men 
like  Keshava,  the  better ;  for  I  hare  reason  to  be  afraid  that  their  inter- 
ference, which  they  would  often  be  led  to  exercise  from  their  sense  of 
authority  as  head  of  the  institutions,  might  sometimes  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  interest  of  their  schools." 

We  refrain  from  making  any  comment  on  this  statement, 
as  we  have  already,  in  a  preceding  part  of  our  report* 
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aUiided  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  being  allowed  to  provide 
in  some  manner  for  our  worn-out  masters. 
80.    The.Superintendent  then  states — 

^  That  the  remaining  two  schools  in  thedty  of  Pomui,  tIa.  Nos,  III.  and 
IV.y  faUy  maintaiii  the  exoeUsDt  charactor  which  th^  have  already  earned 
for  many  years  past  The  introduction  of  the  History  of  Engrland  in  the 
school  Vo.  III.,  and  that  of  the  Principles  of  MoraUty  in  the  school  No  IV., 
are,  I  am  happy  to  state,  additional  improyements  which  I  have  noticed 
this  year." 

8L  The  schools  at  Nassick  and  Dhulia  also  maintain 
their  high  reputation.  Of  the  latter  the  Superintendent 
says — 

''The  first  class,  which  contained  eight  boys,  passed  a  most  creditable 
examination  in  reading,  explanation,  Grammar,  Geogaphy,  and  the  oudines 
of  the  Harahti  Histoiy.  They  have  this  year  added  to  these  the  study  of 
the  '  Principles  of  Morality.'  Three  boys  have  also  studied  the  first  three 
Conversations  in  Hari  Keso^ee^s  Translation  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Their 
knowledge  of  Mathematics  has  extended,  as  is  usually  the  case,  to  the 
solution  of  Quadratic  Equations ;  but  three  boys  have  advanced  as  far  as 
Plane  Trigonometiy  and  ninety-four  Propositions  in  Button'  s  Geometry. 
yh>m  the  progress  of  aU  the  other  classes,as  fiv  down  as  the  10th,  as  stated 
in  full  detaU  by  the  Shastri  in  his  report,  it  appears  quite  evident  that 
the  head  master,  Balcrishna  Trimbuck,  and  his  assistant  Vishnu  Trim- 
bock  Jambhekar  of  the  late  normal  class,  have  deyoted  their  attention  not 
only  to  the  improvement  of  the  senior  classes,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
several  scboolmastersy  bat  have  paid  equal  attention  to  the  lower  department 
of  their  school." 

82.  The  schools  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  are  tlie 
best  in  the  division.  The  following  may  be  named  as  be- 
ing generally  in  a  satisfactory  state,  viz.  at  Sassoor  and 
Jejuriy  in  the  Poona  collectorate ;  at  Rahoori,  Kopergaom, 
Puntambe,  Chandore,  and  Sungunmair,  in  the  Ahmed- 
nuggur  collectorate;  at  Betawad  and  Erundole,  in  the 
Candeish  collectorate;  and  at  Sholapoor,  Barsi, Mohol,  and 
Kannale,  in  the  Sholapoor  collectorate. 

83.  Some  of  the  worst  schools  are  those  at  Chinchur, 
Soopehy  Indapoor,  Loni,  and  Talegaom,  in  the  Poona  col- 
lectorate ;  at  Korhole,  Niphar,  Pimpulgaom,  and  Dindori, 
in  the  Ahmednu^ur  collectorate;  at  Junneer,  Kaumpoor, 
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and  Savade,  in  the  Candeish  coUectorate;  and  at  Chnrchariy 
Mangolee,  and  Modibdial,  in  the  Sholapoor  coUectorate. 

84.  In  concluding  his  report,  the  Superintettdent  gives 
the  following  table,  showing  at  one  view  the  number  of 
schools  and  pupils  in  the  division  at  the  end  of  March 
last : — 


Conectoratos. 


Poonft ••• 

Ahmodnaggur 

Sholapoor  . . .  • 

Candeish 

Pooraudor  village  schools 

Total 


Number  of  Schools. 


130 


i^SSS 


133 


fl  5 


1073 

1727 

623 

475 

1161 


6058 


>3    m    CO  ^OO 


724 
1346 

450 

416 

0 


B»,  A. 

471  15 
7S2  19 
209  3 
288  9 
0    0 


1842    7    0 


Second  I)|v<i8ioi?. 

85.  In  June  last  this  division  was  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Graham,  who  had  previously  passed 
examinations,  both  in  Marahti  and  Gujerati.  This  appoint- 
ment was  made  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Green's  avocations, 
as  acting  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  not  allow- 
ing leisure  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  superinten*" 
dence.  During  the  last  coldseason  Mr.  Graham  personally 
examined  every  school;  and  in.iFebruary  he  favored  ui 
with  a  valuable  report,  giving'iilinute  particulars  of  the 
result  of  his  examinations.  His  chief  object  was  to  convey 
an  accurate  impression  of  the  precise  state  of  each  school ; 
and  he  has  fully  succeeded  in  dcHUg  so. 

86.  The  most  efficiently  taught  schools  in  the  division 
are  those  at  Surat,  No.  I.  and  No.  III. ;  at  Ahmedabad 
No.   I.  and  No.   IV.;  and  the  one  at  Dunduka.     In  all 
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these  schools  a  very  considerate  amount  ol '  valuaUe  infor- 
mation is  imparted  on  almost  every  subject  to  which  the 
masters  themselves  have  access  thnpiugh  the  language. 
They  may  be  classed  with  the  best  schf^ls  at  Poona,.  Nassik, 
and  Dhulia,  in  the  1st  division ;  and  with  those  at  Rutna- 
gherry  No.  I.  and  No,  II.,  Vingorla,  Dharwar,  Gohagur,. 
Habli  No.  I.,  and  Mdr&d,  in  the  3rd  division.  Much  good 
is  also  being  done  at  Olpad,  Nuriad,  Surat  No.  IV.,  Mah- 
roedabad,  and  some  others.  The  most  inefficient  schools 
are  those  at  Kaliawadi,  Ahmode,  Gogo,  Mota,  Broach 
No.  II.,  and  Omreth, 

87,  Mr.  Graham  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
general  character  of  the  masters :— ^ 

**  From  what  I  have  witoeasedy  I  believe  the  i^reaent  teachers  might  be 
diTided  into  thi«e  general  classes  (though  in  each  class  individnals  would 
be  {bund  diflSnring  somewhat  in  the  extent  tmd  sonndness  of  their  know- 
ledge). The  first  class  would  consist  of  fiutdn  as  are  able  to  teach  nearly 
the  whole  of  Colonel  Jenris's  Translations  of  Hnlton,  the  small  History, 
Colombns,  Moral  Class  Book:  Grammar,  and  Geography,  more  or  less 
perfectly,  and^iroald  contain,  .two  or  three  of  the  old  masters,  and  snch 
young  men  as  have  received  their  education  in  the  English  schools.  The 
second  class  would  contain  such  as  are  able  to  teach  the  small  History, 
Gmmmar,  and  Geography,  tolerably  well,  and  a  portion  oftiie  Algebra 
and  Geometry  of  the  2nd  Volume  of  Hutton,  superflcially.  Every  man 
In  the  tiiird  class  at  least  would  come  under  tlM number  characterised  by 
my  predeceesor  as  *  execrable  beyond  all  belief.'  The  insignificant  trifle  of 
information  these  men  do  pcp^ess,  th^  don't  know  how  to  eommunicftte.'* 

On  this  we  would  make  the  same  general  remark  which 
we  have  repeatedly  made  in  former  reports,  viz.  that  if  our 
system  is  to  prove  4>enefiaial;  by  developing  the  intellectual 
feculties,  by  disciplining  tlie  moral  powers^  and  by  cultivat- 
ing the  judgment, — ^without  which  education  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name, — we  must  train  ^a  body  of  mastera 
as  superior  to  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  as  an  English 
pastor,  with  his  university  education,  is  superior  to  the 
bulk  of  his  parishioners.  But  this  requires  that  increase  of 
means  at  our  disposal  whiph  we  have  alluded  to  in  an 
earlier  part  of  our  report. 
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88.  In  the  following  extract  Mr.  Graham  makes  an  ex- 

ceUent  suggestion,  which  we  highly  approve  of  :— 

*'  Sfaioe  the  introdactton  of  the  fee  flystem  it  has  been  osaal  to  ezpeod  on 
priieB  for  dietribution  atnong  the  most  promisiiig  boye  at  the  anonal 
examinatione  one-fourth  of  the  amount  thereby  colleeted  during  the  year. 
Hitherto  I  understand  the  prizes  provided  from  this  source  consisted 
chiefly  of  pagrees,  shelbis,  ice,  being  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  people, 
and  eoniiequently  well  calculated  to  creato  emnkttioa  among  the  pupils. 
This  year,  however,  I  ventured  to  supply  .(xm^Ilb  instead  of  pagrees,  &c* 
In  introducing  this  slight  change  in  the  appropriation  of  one  part  of  the 
fee  I  was  principally  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  parents  have 
frequently  been  represented  afr  unwilling  to  purchase  books  for  their 
children  ezoeeding  one  rupee  in  price,  while  the  greater  number  of  books 
yet  published  in  Gujerati  (Mathematical  and  Arithmetical  books,  Natural 
Theology,  and  Atlases)  are  of  a  considerably  higher  price.  Seeing  an 
excellent  opportunity,  tlierefore,  of  supplying  some  of  the  boys  with  these 
useful  books,  and  of  obtaining  payment  for  them  from  the  fee  that  had 
been  accumulating  since  the  schools  were  examined  in  1848-49, 1  tried 
the  experiment,  and  I  was  -glad  to  find  that  the  result  was  productive  of 
no  feeling  of  dissatisfaction ;  at  least  no  such  feeling  was  anywhere  manifes- 
ted. We  have  thus  received  from  the  collected  fee  for  books  sold  during 
the  tour  Rupees  772-6-3,  and  there  is  stiU  a  balance  of  fee  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mehtajis,  after  all  deductions  liave  been  made,  amounting  to  Rupees 
1,768-16-2,  which  we  everywhere  sti'enuously  insisted  on  having  invested 
in  small  libraries  in  connection  with  each  school  for  the  accommodation 
of  poor  Brahmins  and  others  of  known  inability  to  provide  books  for  them- 
selves ;  also  that  these  books  could  be  lent  to  persons  unconnected  with 
the  schools,  according  to  regulations  to  be  formed  hereafter ;  and  having 
the  general  concurrence  of  the  committees  on  this  point,  we  resolved  that, 
if  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  these  libraries  should  be  set  on  foot  forthwith.** 

Third  Division. 

89.  This  division  remains  for  the  present  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dadoba  Pandoorang,  who  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  which  terminated  in  April  last  year.  Most 
of  the  schools  have  since  then  been  again  examined  by 
Crishnaji  Punt,  the  inspector,  who  concluded  his  tour  last 
month.  The  Superintendent  has  furnished  us  with  two 
reports,  one  brought  up  to  die  close  of  last  May,  and  the 
other  to  the  30th  ultimo.  Both  reports  are  very  carefully 
drawn  up,  and  contain  minute  particulars  on  each  class  of 
every  school. 
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90.  The  general  results  of  the  examinations  were  fully 
equal  to  4hose  of  former  years.  The  school  No.  I.  at 
Rutm^beny  still  maintains  its  character  as  the  best  in  the 
division.  The  6ne  No.  II.,  at  the  same  station,  has  been 
rapidly  progressing,  and  will,  it  is  belieyed,  ere  long  attain 
the  standard  of  No.  I.,  to  which  it  is  fast  approximating, 
both  in  the  proficiency  of  its  pupils,  and  the  state  of  attend- 
ance. The  number  of  boys  present  at  the  last  examination 
was  123  in  No.  I.,  and  94  in  No.  II.  The  Superintendent 
says  that  of  all  the  zillahs  he  has  visited  he  would  not 
'*  hesitate  to  place  this  at  the  head  of  them  all  in  point  of 
progress  in  vernacular  education.  This  zillah  contains 
nineteen  schools,  of  which  there  were  only  three  which 
may  be  stated  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition :  I  mean 
the  schools  at  Kelshi,  Polgad,  and  Palshet;  while  the  rest 
afforded  every  satisfaction  that  could  be  expected  under  the 
present  state  of  our  vemacidar  education.  These  may  still 
be  classed  into  two  orders.  Under  the  first,  or  the  best, 
come  the  schools  at  Rutnagherry  No.  I.,  Hurnai,  Anjarle, 
Rutns^herry  No.  II.,  Someshwar,  Miirfid,  Dfibhol,  and 
Oohagur;  and  under  the  second  order  the  schools  at  Mal- 
wan,  Vingorla,  Rajapoor,  AnjanWeU,  Powas,  Chiploon,  and 
Khed  may  be  included.  In  all  these  schools  I  had  the 
gratification  to  observe  that  almost  all  the  subjects  taught 
in  our  schools  were  found  in  the  most  forward  state  of 
progress,  viz.  reading  and  writing,  both  the  Balbodh  and 
the  Mori  characters,  explanation  of  difficult  words  and 
passages.  Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the.Marahtis, 
and  the  History  of  England,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigono- 
metry, and  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
were  all  in  an  excellent  state  of  forwardness.  It  may  have 
long  since  occurred  to  the  Board,  and  it  is  repeatedly 
hinted  at  by  all  my  predecessors  in  their  reports,  tliat  our 
schools  in  Uie  collectorate  of  the  Southern  Konkan  have 
always  been  renowned  for  the  advance  which  they  have 
of  those  of  the   other   zillahs ;    and  this   can  easily  be 
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accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  habits  occasioned  by  the 
local  circumstances  of  the  people  of  the  Konkan  and  Deeh. 
The  Konkani  Brahmins  and  the  Parbhus  (this  caste  pre-u 
Tails  more  or  less  from  Maliim  to  Dabhol)  who  constitute 
the  predominant  class^  which  look  up  solely  to  pen  and 
book  as  the  source  of  obtaining  their  bread,  enjoy  no 
hereditary  wttttunsj  or  enams,  such  as  the  same  class  of 
people  do  in  tlie  Desh/fwhere  the  batola  and  other  kindred 
systems  are  in  much  more  focce,  and  more  closely  and 
exteiqisively  interwoven  with  thq  sopial  fabric,  thietn  they 
are  in  the  Konkan — a  circumstance  which  strongly  ope- 
rates as  an  inducement  for  the  former,  to  betak^e  themselves 
the  more  to  the  cultivation  of  letters ;  and  hence  both  parenta 
and  children,  of  whom  tl^  latter  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are  for  the  n^ost  part  ,.to  a  wonderful  degree  precocious, 
feel  themselves  natiifr^ly  interested  in  the  means  which 
the  instructions  afforded  by  our  schools  are  calculated  to 
put  into  their  hands.  To  these  advantages  the  mind  of  a 
Deshmukhy  a  Deshpandeh,  a  PateI,.or  a  Koolkami,  though 
all  of  them  are  now  fast  hurrying. to  one  common  level,  is 
still,  from  long  habit  of  indolence,  descended  through  gene* 
rations  not  quite  so  alive." 

91.  In  connection  with  the  school  at  Gohagar,  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  notice  the  attendance  of  five 
little  girls.  There  were  also  tliree  girls  learning  Lipidhara 
in  the  school  No.  I.  at  Rutnagherry,  and  two  of  them  were 
the  daughters  of  the  masters  of  the  English  and  Marahti 
schools. 

92.  In  the  Belgaum  coUectorate  the  best  schools  are 
those  at  Belgaum,  both  Marahti  and  Canarese,  at  Sadolga, 
Sampgaom,  Kanapoor,  and  Gokak :  these  all  belong  to 
the  first  order.  The  schools  at  Savadatti,  Itgi,  Bailhungul, 
and  Jaipboli  are  also  in  a  satisfactory  state,  but  those  at 
Kiltoor,  Bidi,  and  Badami  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. 
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93*  The  best  schools  in  the  Dharwilr  CoUectorate  are 
these  at  Dharwar/Ko.  I.  and  No.  II.,  Hubli  No.  I.,  Haveru 
Hangaly  Misrioote,  Khalghatgi,  Bankapoor,  and  Morub. 

94.  The  schools  in  the  Tanna  CoUectorate  are  the 
worst  in  the  divirion.  Tho^  at  Tanna  itself,  however,  at 
Bassein,  and  at  Tuleh,  are  in  a  much  better  state  than  the 
oth^ns.  The  latter  was  opened  as  lately  as  in  October 
1849,  yet  it  already  numbers  neai*ly  one  hundred  pupils, 
whose  progress  is  satis&ctory.    •   •  > 

95.  The  Superintendent  dmWs  an  interesting  contrast 
between  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the  first  and  third 
divisions,  after  personally  inspecting  bdth.  He  says  that 
the  *'  present  state,  progress,  and  tharacter  of  vernacular 
education  in  the  coUectorates  of  Tanna,  Rutnagherry, 
Belgaum,  and  Dharwar  are,  generally  spesd^ing,  of  the 
same  description  as  'those  in  the  colle(;torates  of  Poona, 
Ahmednuggur,  Sholapoor,  and'  Candeish,  collectively;  but 
on  a  closer  inspection,  and  on  a  more  rigid  examination, 
inasmuch  as  the  routine  of  business  and  the  tact  with 
which  duties  are  performed '  are  taken  into  account,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  in  favor  of  the 
3rd  division :  here  the  talents  and  industry  displayed  by  the 
masters,  regularity  of  attendance  and  attention  to  studied 
shown  by  the  pupils,  and  the  interest  evinced  by  the  inha^* 
bitants  in  the  education  of  their  children,  are  perhaps 
more  happily  and  harmoniously  combined  to  give  effect 
to  our  educational  operations  being  well  and  satisfactorily 
performed  under  the  present  state  of  circumstances,  than 
what  is  observable  with  regard  to  a  majority  of  our  schools 
in  the  1st  division.  This  is  a  mere  general  conclusion,  and 
is  applicable  to  the  two  divisions  only  when  they  are  viewed 
as  bodies  collective.  As  for  the  individual  schools,  and  the 
amount  of  progress  attained  by  each,  in  each  of  the  two 
divisions,  I  must  here  invite  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
the  Appendix,  in  which  will  be  found  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  each  school.    A  reference  to  these  results 
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will  at  once  show  that  the  schools  at  Poona  No.  II L  and 
No.  I  v.,  Dhulia,  Nassick,  Puntambe,  Akolah^  Sungumnair, 
Junneer^  Khed,  ChawSy  and  a  few  others  in  the  1st  divirion, 
are  as  good  and  efficient  as  those  at  Rutnagherry  No.  I.  and 
No.  II.,  Hami,  Anjurle,  Dhabol,  Goohagar,  Someshwar, 
Belgaum  No.  I.  and  No.  II.,  Sampgaum,  Sadalga,  Khana- 
poor,  Gokak,  Dharwar,  Hubli,  Haveri,  Hangul,  Bunkapoor, 
Tanna,  and  others  in  the  3rd  division.  Having  thus  given 
a  comparative  view  of  the  progress  of  our  schools  in  the 
1st  and  in  the  3rd  divisions,  a  question  which  has  always 
engaged  a  large  portion  of  the  Board's  attention,  and 
through  them  of  the  public  at  large,  might  still  be  repeated, 
viz.  What  is,  after  all,  the  real  state  of  our  vernacular  edu- 
'cation?  To  this  question  I  should,  without  much  hesita- 
tion, reply  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  after  weighing  deli- 
berately all  the  circumstances  which  more  or  less  affect  the 
state  of  our  vernacular  instruction,  that,  under  the  means 
available,  I  have  reason  to  feel  satisfied  rather  than  disap- 
pointed at  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  dispulsion  of 
ignorance  through  the  vernacular  medium.  Hie  merits 
or  demerits  of  things  are  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  standard 
of  the  thing  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  what  it  is  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  placed.  If  this  be  al- 
lowed to  constitute  oui:  principle,  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  despond  at  the  slow  progress  made 
by  our  vernacular  schools,  considering  the  very  limited  and 
alender  means  with  which  they  are  allowed  to  work  their 
way.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  our  schools  in  Junneer 
near  Poona,  Jamnair  in  Candeish,  and  Hangul  in  the 
Southern  Marahti  Country,  or  even  those  at  the  Sudder 
stations  of  Rutnagherry,  Tanna,  Belgaum,  and  Dharwar, 
should  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  advancenient,  and  the 
same  amount  of  the  spirit  of  improvement,  as  the  Bombay 
Elphinstone  Institution  does." 

96.    We  supply  most  of  the  schools  in  the  1st  and  3rd 
divisions  with  a  Marahti  periodical,  the  Dnyanprasarak. 
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It  is  read  first  by  the  masters  themselves^  and  then  by  the 
pupils  of  the  advanced  classes,  who  will  no  doubt  derive 
from  it  both  amusement  and  instruction.  The  Superintend- 
ent says,  **  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
what  effect  the  perusal  of  these  periodicals  has  produced^ 
but  if  they  could  ever  be  found  to  create  even  so  much 
as  a  taste  for  reading,  which  is  the  first,  step  towards  tlie 
introduction  of  knowledge,  I  think  we  shall  have  gained  a 
most  important  point  through  their  instrumentality." 

97.  In  concluding  his  report^  the  Superintendent  gives 
a  table  showing  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils  in  the 
division  at  the  end  of  March  last,  and  this  we  beg  to  sub- 
join:— 


Gollectorates. 


Tanna  

fiuf  nagbeny  . 
3elgaum..  .• 
Dhu^ar  . . . . 


Total. 


Number  of  Schools. 


34 


21 


1      56 


634 

1383 

776 

815 


3608 


CO  ^  rH 


i£3 


S'S 


"^li 


S   5*^   CO 

<]    0)    CO  J3  00 


Rs.    A.  p. 


568 

1153 

702 

787 


3210    0    0 


B».    A.  P. 

364  1  0 

698  4  0 

427  l4  0 

517  10  0 


2007  13    0 


98.  In  concluding  the  subject  of  our  vernacular  schools 
in  the  districts,  we  subjoin  a  tabular  statement  showing  the 
number  of  schools  and  pupils  in  each  collectorate  at  the 
end  of  March  last,  and  a  similar  statement  showing  how 
they  stood  at  tlie  time  of  our  last  report : — 
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Collectoratos. 


Poona  

Afamednuggur 

Sholapoor 

Candeish 

Sunt .r.., 

Broach 

Ahmedat>ad 

Kaira 

Butnagherry 

Dharwar > 

Belgaam 

Tanna > 

Poorander  Village  Schools  .... 

Total 


Number  of  Schools. 


March 
1851. 


23 

30 

14 

9 

16 

6 

0 

7 

19 
14 
13 
10 
68 


226 


January 
1850. 


22 

30 

14 

9 

17 

5 

8 

7 

19 
14 
13 
9 
56 


Number  of 
Scholars. 


March    January 
1851.        1850. 


1,073 

1,727 
623 
475 
778 
399 
655 
466 

1,383 
815 
776 
634 

1,161 


10,965 


1,127 

1,721 

679 

518 

680 

446 

644 

524 

1,303 

900 

720 

•  570 

1,224 


11,256 


POONA  SANSKRIT  COLLEGE. 

Superintendent Major  Candy. 

i  Stipendiaiy 80 

Students. .<  Non  stipendiary, 1P5 

t  Sons  of  Native  gentry 30 

Total 305 

99.  Since  the  date  of  our  last  report  we  have  received 
two  able  reports  from  Major  Candy  on  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  this  College ;  one  brought  up  to  the  end  of  April 
1850y  and  tlie  more  recent  one  up  to  the  end  of  last  month. 
We  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  management 
of  the  Institution  and  the  progress  of  the  students.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  these,  as  compared  with  our  last 
report,  is  33. 

100.  In  our  last  report  we  noticed  a  new  and  interesting 
feature  in  the  College,  viz.  the  formation  of  a  class  of  stu- 
dents who  are  the  children  of  the  Native  gentry.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  the  class  gives  promise  of  effecting  much 
good.     Major  Candy  in  his  last  report  states — "  Many  of 
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them  give  me  much  satisfaction  by  their  diligence  and  atten- 
tion. Two  of  the  number  are  brothers,  sons  of  a  Mamlutdar 
in  Candeishy  sent  to  me  for  their  education  at  the  recom* 
mendation  of  Mr.  Elphinston,  the  Collector.  The  elder  was 
here  by  himself  for  about  a  year)  after  which  his  father  sent 
the  second.  They  are  boUi  nice  lads.  I  hope  that  they 
will  make  good  progress,  and  turn  out  well,  so  that  other 
Govemmient  officials  in  the  districts  may  be  encouraged  to 
send  tlieir  sons  to  the  College  for  their  education.  Two 
other  students  of  the  class  of  Native  gentry  are  Bheel 
chieftains,  or  rather  a  young  chief  and  his  cousin.  Mr. 
Elphinston,  the  Collector  of  Candeish,  wrote  to  ask  for  my 
assistance  in  promoting  their  education,  which  I  gladly 
promised ;  and  Lieutenant  Kane,  the  Western  Bheel  Agent, 
brought  them  to  me.  I  procured  them  a  home  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  Mr.  Elphinston  and  Mr.  Kane,  and  received 
them  for  instruction  into  the  College.  I  was  rather  ap- 
prehensive that  objections  might  be  made  by  the  Brahmins 
to  the  admission  of  these  young  men  into  the  College ; 
but  I  proceeded  with  caution,  and  none  was  made  but 
what  was  waived  at  the  explanation  I  gave.  The  young 
ciiief,  who  could  read  a  little,  was  admitted  into  the  English 
department ;  and  his  cousin  was  placed  in  the  vernacular 
department"  We  regard  these  admissions  with  very  great 
interest 

101.  In  the  English  department  the  classes  have  in- 
creased from  five  to  eight,  and  the  students,  who  are  reported 
to  take  much  interest  in  their  studies,  from  49  to  91 .  Ma- 
jor Candy's  chief  attention  is  given  to  the  1st  class,  to  the 
students  of  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  give  a  critical 
knowledge  of  English  and  Marahti,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  translate  correctly  and  readily  from  one  to  the  other .  The 
studies  of  this  class  have  comprised  Clift's  Political  Eco- 
nomy, Marshman's  History  of  India,  the  Rambler,  the  His- 
tory of  the  British  Empire,  the  Histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  Algebra  as  far  as  Quadratic  Equations,  the  3rd,  4th, 
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and  oth  Books  of  Euclid,  Grammar,  Roots,  Prefixes  and 
Affixes,  oral  translation,  written  translation,  English  com- 
position, and  Marahti  composition. 

102.  In  an  earlier  paijt  of  our  report  we  stated  that 
Professor  Patton  had  been  deputed  to  examine  the  English 
school  at  Poona,  in  November  last  Major  Candy  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  request  Mr.  Patton  to 
examine  the  English  department  of  the  College,  and  the 
result  was  highly  gratifying.  After  stating  the  course  of 
study  pursued  in  the  1st  class,  Mr.  Patton  states,  "To  this 
class,  as  exhibiting  the  result  of  the  education  imparted  in 
the  College,  I  paid  particular  attention;  and  nearly  two 
days  were  devoted  to  the  examination  of  it.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  very  inferior  boys,  their  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  is  extensive ;  and  the  habitual 
'training  in  translation  into  and  from  Marahti  has  given 
them  an  accuracy  seldom  possessed  by  students  after  a 
much  longer  period  of  study.  Their  essays,  although  con- 
taining unidiomatic  sentences,  and  some  attempts  at  fine 
writing,  were  very  creditable,  and  might  be  said  to  be 
entirely  free  from  grammatical  errors.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  History  of  England  and  the  Ancient  History  of 
India  was  very  correct ;  and  the  portion  of  Euclid  which 
they  had  studied  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  mastered.  This 
class  appears  to  have  thrown  aside  to  a  great  extent  their 
Hindu  prejudices,  and  not  only  to  be  convinced  themselves, 
but  to  be  anxious  to  communicate  their  information  to 
others.  They  brought  me  for  my  inspection  several  essays 
which  they  had  written  on  early  marriages,  female  educa- 
tion, &c.,  which  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  thought 
and  anxiety  to  do  good.'' 

103.  Mr.  Patton  also  examined  two  or  three  classes  in 
the  vernacular  department,  and  he  gives  the  following  satis- 
factory statement  of  their  progress : — 

**  One  taught  by  the  professor  of  Astronomy,  and  another  by  the  assistant 
teacher  of  the  vernacular  department.    They  are  both  zealous  teachers,  and 
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have  earriod  their  pupil«  further  than  I  have  ever  known  to  be  the  cafle  in 
the  vernacular.  In  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  the 
elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calcalus,  the  answering  was  very 
good ;  and  several  questions,  not  directly  to  be  found  in  their  books,  were 
solved  with  considerable  skill." 

104.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  the  subject  of  uniting 
the  Sanskrit  College  and  English  school  has  been  under 
our  consideration  for  a  long  time ;  and  you  are  also  aware 
that,  having  completed  our  arrangements,  the  new  College 
IS  to  open  at  the  close  of  the  present  vacation  of  May. 
In  our  last  report  we  quoted  a  brief  resume,  by  Major 
Candy,  of  the  history  and  objects  of  the  Sanskrit  College. 
We  mentioned  also  the  various  able  suggestions  which 
Major  Candy  had  submitted  for  increasing  its  efficiency ; 
and  we  stated  the  general  principles  on  which  we  pro- 
posed to  remodel  the  College.  We  expressed  our  opi- 
nion tliat  an  institution  at  Poona  for  the  education  of 
Natives  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  should  be 
formed  on.  the  general  model  of  the  Elphinstone  Insti- 
tution ;  and  we  stated  our  belief  that  the  undue  encourage- 
ment, which  is  given  by  the  existence  of  a  Sanskrit  College 
to  the  almost  exclusive  cultivation  of  a  dead  language  and 
very  ancient  literature,  would  cease,  while  at  the  same  time 
ample  opportunity  would  exist  for  the  acquirements  of  suf- 
ficient Sanskrit  for  all  philological  purposes. 

105.  The  measures  pursued  in  arranging  a  scheme  for 
the  new  College  are  thus  clearly  and  briefly  stated  by  Major 
Candy  in  his  Report : — 

"  In  obedience  to  the  Board's  instmctions,  I  drew  up  a  scheme,  which  the 
Board  submitted  to  Prineipal  Green  and  Professor  Fatten,  of  the  Elphinstone 
Institution.  These  gentlemen  concurred  in  the  piiuciples  of  the  scheme, 
bat  suggested  a  few  modifications  in  its  details.  The  Board  sent  their 
minutes  to  me,  that  I  might  consider  their  suggestions,  and  directed  me  to 
recast  my  scheme,  adopting  such  of  the  suggestions  of  Messrs.  Green  and 
Fatten  as  seemed  desirable.  On  receiving  these  directions  I  represented  to 
the  Board  that  as  the  College  of  Benares  had  been  given  as  a  muster,  it 
would  be  well  to  ascertain  exactly  the  nature  and  i*esult  of  the  changes  tliat 
had  been  made  in  it  before  the  scheme  of  the  new  College  at  Poona  was 
finally  settled.    Acting  on  my  vuggestion,  the  Board  applied  to  the  Local 
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Committoe  of  Public  Instruction  at  Benares  for  the  SaformatioB  required. 
This  was  supplied ;  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Com* 
mittee  was  furnished  to  me  by  the  Board.  Having  now  all  the  information 
that  cottkl  be  procured,  I  recast  the  echeme  ibr  amalgamating  the  Poona 
institutions,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Board,  before  whom  it  now  lies." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  previous  to  deciding  on  a  gene- 
ral plan,  we  took  care  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  several 
able  men. 

106.  The  scheme,  thus  recast,  we  finally  approved  of, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  and  we  submitted  the  whole 
subject  for  your  Loi^dship's  sanction.  This  was  obtained, 
and  we  lost  no  time  in  giving  publicity  to  the  change,  by 
publishing  the  rules  of  the  new  College  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Government  Gazette.  These  rules  we  now  beg  to 
record. 

Rules  of  the  Poona  College. 

1.  The  College  shall  be  open  to  all  classes,  under  the 
restrictions  as  to  payment  and  examination  hereinafter 
mentioned,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  Principal, 
assisted  by  a  council  of  Professors. 

2.  The  College  shall  contain  the  following  depart- 
ments, viz : — 

1.  A  Vernacular  department. 

2.  An  English  ditto. 

3.  A  Sanskrit  ditto. 

4.  A  Normal  ditto. 

and  shall  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  viz.  the  upper  or 
college  division,  and  the  lower  or  school  division. 

3.  It  shall  be  imperative  on  all  the  students  of  the 
College  to  study  Marahti  in  the  vernacular  department, 
but  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  students  of  the  English 
department  to  study  in  the  Sanskrit,  and  with  those  of  the 
Sanskrit  to  study  in  the  English  department. 

4.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  1st,  or  vernacu- 
lar department,  shall  be  such  as  may  give  the  students  a 
critical  knowledge    of  their    mother  tongue,   and    shall 
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comprise  all  the  branches  of  learning  which  can  be  com- 
municated through  it  The  2nd^  or  English  department, 
shall  comprehend  two  classes  of  students,  viz.  those  who 
may  wish  to  study  English  without  combining  it  with  Sans- 
krit, and  those  who  may  wish  to  study  it  in  combination 
with  that  language.  The  3rd,  or  Sanskrit  department, 
shall  likewise  contain  two  classes  of  students,  viz.  those  to 
whom  it  will  be  the  chief  object,  and  those  who  will  study 
it  in  combination  with  English.  The  4th,  or  Normal 
department,  shall  be  for  the  training  of  a  class  of  students 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  to  fit  theja  to  be  schoolmasters. 

6,  The  Principal  of  the  College  shall  be  charged  with 
the  general  supervision  of  all  departments,  and  with  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  translations.  If  not 
diarged  with  the  direction  of  translations,  he  shaill  take  one 
particular  branch  of  instruction. 

6.  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  College  must  have 
a  competent  knowledge  of  their  vernacular  language,  be 
able  to  write  correctly  the  current  hand  in  which  business 
is  transacted,  and  must  know  the  common  rules  of  Arith- 
metic. 

7.  Fees.  Students  in  the  College  division,  during  their 
first  year,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  monthly  fee  of  one 
rupee.  In  subsequent  years  they  will  pay  two  rupees. 
Students  in  the  school  division,  being  the  sons  of  the 
Native  gentry,  or  of  parents  able  to  afford  it,  will  pay  a 
monthly  fee  of  one  rupee.  All  other  students  will  pay 
half  a  rupee,  excepting  where  poverty  is  combined  with 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  in  which  case  admission  will 
be  free. 

8.  For  the  sake  of  affording  the  means  of  education  of 
a  higher  order  to  the  numerous  class  of  poor  Brahmins  in 
the  Deccan  and  Concan,  fifty  stipends  of  three  classes,  viz. 
ten  at  6  Rs.,  twenty  at  4  Rs.,  and  twenty  at  3  Rs.,  shall  be 
attached  to  the  Poona  College.  These  must  be  invariably 
given  to  boys  of  good  abilities,  (their  abilities  to  be  ascer- 
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tained  by  examination,)  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  their  education.  These  stipends  may  be  held  for 
ten  years,  but  subject  to  periodical  examinations.  Tliese 
foundation  scholars  will  be  required  to  study  Sanskrit,  the 
Vernacular,  and  English. 

9.  To  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage, there  shall  be  attached  to  the  College  four  transla- 
tion exhibitions,  of  the  value  of  4.0  Rs.  monthly  each. 
The  holders  of  them  will  be  required  to  employ  a  part  of 
each  day  in  teaching,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal, 
and  to  give  the  remainder  of  their  time  to  the  translation 
of  useful  works  into  Marahti,  or  to  the  composition  of  ori- 
ginal works  in  it.  The  exhibitions  may  be  held  for  five 
years,  subject  to  periodical  examinations. 

1 0.  To  carry  out  the  great  object  of  training  a  body  of 
superior  schoolmasters,  there  shall  be  attached  to  the  Col- 
lege twenty  normal  scholarships  of  two  classes  (ten  at  5 
Rs.,  and  ten  at  4  Rs.)  These  shall  be  held  by  young  men 
under  training  as  schoolmasters.  They  shall  be  open  to 
all  classes  of  Natives. 

11.  For  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  the  Sanskrit 
language,  ten  scholarships  shall  be  attached  to  the  Sans- 
krit department,  to  be  held  by  poor  Brahmin  youtiis  of 
good  abilities,  who  shall  study  Sanskrit  in  combination 
with  the  vernacular.  These  scholarships  shall  be  five  at 
6  Rs.,  and  five  at  3  Rs.  a  month.  They  may  be  held  for 
eight  years,  subject  to  periodical  examinations. 

12.  The  present  English  department  of  the  Poona 
College  and  the  present  Government  English  School  shall 
form  the  basis  of  the  English  department  of  the  new 
College. 

13.  The  Sanskrit  department  of  the  present  Poona 
College  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  Sanskrit  department  of 
the  new  College,  subject  to  such  modification  as  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  direct  from  time  to  time. 
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14.  All  gratuities  to  student^^  on  the  completion  of  their 
studies,  shall  cease  from  the  establishment  of  the  new 
College. 

1 07.  The  new  College  opens  under  the  happiest  auspices. 
The  important  office  of  Principal,  we  are  most  happy  in 
saying,  will  be  held  by  Major  Candy,  whose  large  experience 
and  accurate  views  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
healthy  working  of  the  institution.  The  professorship  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  wUl  be  held  by  the 
Rev.  James  McDougall,  who  for  the  last  three  years  has 
aUy  conducted  the  English  school  at  Poona,  and  who  for 
some  months  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Patton  in  1848, 
officiated  in  a  similar  professorship  at  the  Elphinstone 
Institution.  For  the  professorship  of  English  Literature 
we  required  a  ma  a  of  experience  and  judgment,  combined 
with  energy  and  zeal ;  and  we  accordingly,  in  anticipation 
of  the  immediate  return  of  Principal  Harkness  from  Europe, 
nominated  Mr.  Green.  We  had  previously  appointed  this 
gentleman  an  Elphinstone  Professor,  this  being  the  strongest 
acknowledgment  in  our  power,  both  of  his  unwearied  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  education  since  his  arrival  in  1843, 
and  of  his  able  conduct  in  the  preformance  of  his  duties  as 
Acting  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution  during  the 
last  twenty  months.  Being  thus  an  Elphinstone  Professor, 
he  is  denominated  acting  Professor  at  the  Poona  College. 
The  professorship  in  the  vernacular  will  be  held  by  Maha- 
deo  Govind  Shastri,  an  able  and  energetic  man,  who  was 
educated  in  the  Poona  Sanskrit  College,  and  who  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  employed  in  the  Elphinstone  Insti- 
tution. The  assistant  master  in  the  English  department, 
in  charge  of  the  normal  department,  will  be  Sukaram  Bal- 
crishna,  who  for  some  years  has  been  the  assistant  master 
in  the  English  school  at  Dharwar,  and  who  was  formerly 
an  Elphinstone  scholar  of  high  reputation  in  the  Elphin- 
stone Institution. 

108.  We  trust  the  new  institution  will  be  attended  with 
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the  utmost  benefit ;  and  we  conclude  the  subject  by  extracting 
the  following  remarks  from  Major  Candy's  late  report: — 

"  I  would  now  congfratulate  the  Board  on  the  prospect  of  usefulness  with 
which  the  now  Institution  will  open.  Founded,  u  it  is,  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  Board,  and,  through  the  liberality  of  Government^  on  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive basis,  and  furnished  with  ample  provision  for  the  communication 
of  the  treasures  of  English  literature  and  science,  for  the  culture  and  im- 
provement of  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Deccan  and  Concan,  and  for 
the  preservation,  study,  and  practical  use .  of  the  ancient  c].i|S8ical  laogoage 
of  Indla^the  venerable  Sanskrit,  and  with  a  normal  department  annexed 
to  secnre  a  supply  of  good  schoolmasters,  the  new  College  promises  to  be  of 
great  public  benefit.  May  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Board  and 
of  Government  respecting  it  be  fully  realized !  To  my  oiwn  mind  there 
are  no  features  of  the  new  CoUege  more  interesting,  or  giving  greater 
promise  of  good,  than  its  vernacular  and  normal  departments.  Estimating 
nioMt  highly  f  as  I  do,  the  value  and  importance  of  English  as  a  means  for 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  India,  I  yet  cannot  but  see  that 
the  masses  of  its  population  muMt  be  educated  through  their  vemacolar 
tongue.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  through  the  endowment  of  a  vernacular 
professorship,  of  vernacular  translation  exhibitions,  and  of  normal  scholar- 
ships, such  excellent  provision'  has  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  this  part  of  India,  for  enriching  it  with  translated 
stores  from  the  English,  and  for  qualifying  schoolmasters  to  use  it  as  a  me- 
dium for  educating  their  countrymen.'' 


GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Session  1850-51. 
Establishment  of  Professors  on  30M  April  1861. 

C.  MoREHEAD,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Principal,  and  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

John  Peet,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

H.  GiRAUD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica  (on  leave). 

R.  Haines,  M.  D.,  Acting  ditto. 

R.  D.  Peblb,  Esq.,  Officiating  Professor  of  Midwifery. 

W.  C.  CoLEs,  M.  D.,  Officiating  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 
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109.  The  5th  session  commenced  on  the  1 5th  June  last, 
and  was  attended  throughout  by  33  regular  students  and 
15  student  apprentices,  making  a  total  of  48.  On  the  12th 
ultimo,  20  fresh  candidates  for  admission  presented  them- 
sdves,  and  of  this  number  9  were  found  qualified.  The  6th 
session  commences  on  the  15th  proximo. 

1 10.  In  our  report  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution  we 
had  occasion  to  express  our  regret  at  the  loss,  for  a  time,  of 
Dr.  Giraud's  services,  as  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany, 
owing  to  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  which  rendered 
a  change  to  the  Neilgherry  Hills  necessary  towards  the 
dose  of  the  session.  In  this  Institution,  as  well  as  at  the 
former  one,  he  has  been  succeeded  temporarily  by  Dr. 
Haines. 

111.  We  had  the  honor,  in  May  last,  to  submit  to  your 
Lordship  in  Council  the  annual  report  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  this  College  for  the  session  of  1849-50.  We  now 
beg  to  submit  Dr.  Morehead's  report  for  the  session  of 
1850-51 ;  and  in  doing  so  we  would  remark  that  we  have 
considered  it  advisable  to  change  the  non-academical  term 
of  "Superintendent*'  for  the  more  appropriate  and  acade- 
mical title  of  Principal. 

1 12.  We  have  repeatedly  brought  to  the  notice  of  your 
Lordship's  Government  that  the  progress  of  this  College 
has,  at  all  times,  afforded  us  the  most  unmixed  satis&ction. 
From  the  &rst  moment  of  its  establishment,  at  the  close  of 
1845,  it  has  been  making  its  way  under  the  happiest  aus- 
pices; and  though  surrounded  by  difficulties  of  no  slight 
or  ordinary  nature,  it  has  successfully  surmounted  them  all, 
and  has  lately  produced  its  first-fruits,  by  giving  to  the 
Natives  of  Western  India  eight  of  its  earliest  graduates- 
This  first  examination  for  diplomas  is  the  most  important 
event  of  the  year;  and  we'  cannot  allude  to  it  without  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  unwearied  efforts  of  all  the  professors, 
and  to  that  soundness  of  judgment  which  has  characterised 
the  Principal  in  all  his  arrangements  for  so  many  years. 
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1 13.  The  examination  was  conducted  by  our  colleague. 
Dr.  McLennan,  specially  nominated  by  Goverameut  as 
examiner,  assisted  by  Surgeon  M.  Stovell,  Surgeon  W. 
Watkins,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  Campbell,  as  as- 
sessors. The  character  and  course  of  the  proceedings  will 
be  found  amply  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  examiner  ad- 
dressed to  your  Lordship  in  Council.  This  report,  and  the 
reply  from  Government,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  7. 
The  result  was  the  granting  of  diplomas  to  eight  graduates, 
on  the  15th  ultimo,  and  six  of  these  have  since  been  nomi- 
nated by  Government  Sub- Assistant  Surgeons,  thus  carrying 
out  practically  the  sanction  of  the  Hon'ble  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  addition  of  this  new  class  of  officers  to  the 
medical  establishment  of  this  Presidency,  for  the  express 
and  sole  benefit  of  the  native  community. 

114.  The  report  by  the  Principal  enters  so  fully  and 
minutely  into  all  subjects  connected  with  the  College  that 
it  seems  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  any  further 
remarks,  excepting  on  one  or  two  points.  The  first  and 
the  most  pressing  is  the  state  of  the  two  important  branches 
of  Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  In  our  last  Re- 
port we  brought  this  subject  prominently  to  your  Lordship's 
notice,  and  we  pointed  out  that  not  having  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Hon'ble  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the 
establishment  of  professorships  of  these  branches,  instruc- 
tion in  them  must  of  necessity  have  been  omitted,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  professional  zeal  of  Assistant  Surgeons 
Peele  and  Coles,  who  volunteered  their  services,  the  former 
as  Professor  of  Midwifery,  tlie  latter  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. These  gentlemen  have  now  continued  their  unre- 
munerated  labors  through  two  whole  sessions,  and  the 
Principal  says  truly  in  his  report,  that  "  had  it  not  been  for 
their  zeal  and  generosity,  the  advanced  students  could  not 
have  been  qualified  to  present  themselves  for  the  diploma 
examination,  and  the  object  for  which  the  College  was 
endowed  would   have    remained  unaccomplished."      We 
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brought  the  subject  very  fully  to  your  Lordship's  notice  in 
August  last ;  and  we  would  beg  to  be  allowed  once  more 
to  press  the  subject  on  your  attention.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  the  subject  will  soon 
be  satisfedorily  set  at  rest^  for  the  Hon'ble  &e  Court  of 
Directors  have  proved  the  deep  interest  they  take  in  the 
cause  of  Mative  medical  education,  by  Uberally  sanctioning 
every  arrangement  that  had  previously  been  proposed.  In 
the  mean  time  we  would  beg  again  to  offer  our  warm 
acknowledgements  to  these  two  officers  for  the  valuable 
assistance  they  have  afforded. 

116.  We  would  at  the  same  time  take  this  opportunity 
of  alluding  to  another  subject,  which  we  have  on  former 
occasions  brought  forward,  viz.  the  necessity  of  appointing 
a  Curator  to  the  Museum.  This  very  important  department 
of  a  medical  school  is  in  an  unsatis&ctory  state  in  this 
College,  and  is  so  of  necessity,  for  each  professor's  time  is 
so  fully  occupied  that  he  has  no  leisure  for  the  preparation 
and  arrangement  of  specimens  of  either  morbid  or  normal 
structure.  The  subject  was  brought  forward  prominently 
in  a  Minute  by  our  colleague.  Dr.  McLennan,  which  we 
submitted  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  in  August  1 848. 

116.  There  is  one  remaining  subject  which  we  now  beg 
to  bring  forward,  for  the  first  time.  It  originates  in  a  va- 
luable suggestion  by  Dr.  Morehead  in  his  late  report.  He 
says,  "  It  is  most  expedient  that  instruction  in  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  medical  educa- 
tion, should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  practical  in  its  nature ; 
and  the  means  of  making  it  so  in  Bombay  are  singularly 
fiivorable.  If  the  Professor  of  Medical  Jmisprudence  was 
at  the  same  time  Surgeon  to  the  Coroner,  the  Police,  the  Jail, 
and  House  of  Correction,  and  had  charge  of  the  cases  in  the 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital  which  involved  judicial  in* 
quiry,  he  would  have  at  his  command  an  amount  and  varie- 
ty of  practical  instruction  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Police,  unequalled,  I  believe,  in  the  same  department  of  any 
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existing  medical  school."  Fully  concarring  in  the  sound- 
ness of  these  views,  we  beg  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  bringing  them  to  your  Lcnrdship's  favorable  considera- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  in  the  pow»  of  Governr* 
ment  to  make  arrangements  for  efiecting  this  most  desira- 
ble combination  of  duties. 


NATIVE  LIBRARIES. 

117.  During  the  period  now  under  review,  an  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  formation  of  Native  libraries  in  some  of 
the  principal  ziUah  towns  of  this  Presidency.  The  first 
effort  in  this  direction  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Cap- 
tain French,  who  succeeded  in  forming  a  Native  library  at 
Ahmednuggur,  as  far  back  as  1 838.  It  was  afterwards  closed 
from  want  of  support,  but  in  1847  it  was  revived;  and 
it  now  appears  to  be  in  isi  promising  condition.  '  The  next 
effort  was  made  at  Baroda  by  the  same  officer,  in  1849. 
Subsequently  the  subject  came  under  our  consideration,  and 
we  recommended  to  your  Lordship's  Government  that  Na- 
tive libraries  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible* 
It  appeared  evident  to  us  that  unless  these  institutidfis  were 
generally  established,  our  plans  for  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge w6uld  be  incomplete,  as  the  education  of  the  youths 
brought  up  in  our  schools  would  otherwise  cease  on  their 
quitting  them.  Native  libraries,  therefore,  ap[)eared  to  us 
essential  aids  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  placed  in  our 
hands.  We  were  then  requested  by  your  Loixlsfaip's  Go- 
vernment to  state  our  opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
assisting  in  their  establishment,  but  we  were  at  the  same 
time  reminded  that  the  contributions  of  Government  to 
Native  education  were  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  annual 
grant  specifically  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
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1 18.  Under  these  circumatancesy  we  stated  our  ofunion 
that  we  coiwidered  tfie  most  practical  method  for  Govern- 
ment to  adopts  would  be  to-request  the  difTer^it  Judges  and 
detached  Assistant  Judges  to  exert  their  influaice  in  raising 
subscriptioQs  among  the  Natives  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing such  Ubraries.  We  at  the  same  time  stated  our 
readiness  to  present  a  copy  of  each  of  our  vernacular 
pubhcations  to  every  Native  library  within  the  Presidency, 
on  appUcation  being  made  to  this  effect.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible for  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  to  afford 
any  further  assistance,  or  to  offer  any  suggestions  involving 
outlay  from  the  educational  grant,  but  we  at  the  same  time 
stated  that  if  your  Lordship's  Government  were  pleased  to 
incur  a  small  extra  expenditure,  it  would  be  well  to  supply 
each  library  in.  the  Deccan  with  useful  and  interesting 
publications  in  the  shape  of  Marahti  periodicals,  such  as 
*'  Dnyanprasarak  "  and  "  Bodh  Sanger,  "  and  each  library 
in  Gujerat  with  similar  periodicals  in  that  language. 

119.  Libraries  of  this  nature  have  been  formed  at 
Ahmednuggur,  Poona,  Belgaum,  Surat)  and  Ahmedabad ; 
and  we  have  supplied  each  with  a  copy  of  our  publications, 
and  with  maps.  We  then  suggested  the  advantage  of  being 
supplied  with  periodical  reports  of  the  working  of  these 
institutions ;  and  we  have  received  reports  from  the  libraries 
at  Ahmedabad,  Ahmednuggur,  Poona,  and  Baroda.  The 
following  table  will  give,  at  a  glance,  the  leading  particulars 
relative  to  the  number  of  subscribers,  and  the  number  of 
books : — 


ZUlah  Town. 

Number  of  Books. 

Nnmber  of  Subacribers. 

Baroda  •  • 

263 

1,847 
463 
443 

17 

Poona»  •••••••••••• 

90 

Ahmedabad 

Ahmednuggur 

Not  mentioned. 
Ditto. 

Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  8. 
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120.  In  the  present  state  of  Native  literature^  and  mih 
the  present  scanty  stock  of  standard  Native  works,  we  do 
not  expect  any  great  de^^ree  of  benefit  to  arise  immediately ; 
but  in  principle,  at  all  events,  such  libraries  seem  calculated 
to  diffuse  in  the  course  of  time  much  of  the  general  know- 
ledge of  Europe  among  the  masses  of  Indian  society.  They 
are  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  create  a  market  for  trans- 
latoi^  and  publishers,  and  to  excite  a  taste  for  literature. 


BOOK  DEPOSITORIES 

Op  the   Elphinstone   Institution  and  Poona 
Sanskrit  College. 

121  In  our  last  report  we  mentioned  the  objects  for 
which  these  depositories  had  been  formed,  and  we  also  named 
the  towns  in  the  interior  in  which  we  had  consid^ed  it  advi- 
sable to  estfiblish  branch  depositories.  We  will  now  briefly 
mention  the  additions  which  have  since  then  been  made  to 
our  stock  of  vernacular  books. 

122.  The  following  works  were  printed  in  Bombay 
during  the  period  now  under  review,  or  were  passing  through 
the  press  at  its  close,  on  account  of  the  depository  of  the 
Elphinstone  Institution : — 

Marahti. 

No.  of  Copies. 

1 .  Colonel  Jervis's  Translation  of  DeMorgan's 

Algebra 600 

2.  Ditto        ditto   Arithmetic    2,000 

3.  Catechism  of  the  History  of  the  Marahtas.  4,000 

4.  Outlines  of  Geography 6,000 

5.  Moral  Class  Book 3,000 

6.  iEsop's  Fables  (new  edition) 2,000 
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Chgerati. 

No.  of  Copies. 

1.  Green  s  Astronomy.  • 1,000 

2.  Life  of  Columbus  ..^. 2,000 

3.  History  of  India '. 3,000 

4.  Moral  Class  Book 3,000 

5.  Dodsley's  Fables 3,000 

6.  Bodh  Katha 3,000 

7.  Outlines  of  Geography 3,000 

8.  Balmitra 2,000 

Hindmtani. 
1.    Talim  Nameh,  IstVol .' 3,000 

123.  The  following  books  were  purchased  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  depository : — 

MarathL 

No.  of  Copies. 

1.  GirFslstBook 1,000 

2.  Gang^h^  Shastri's  Grammar ••• 610 

3.  BodhKatha 350 

4.  Bal  Shastri's  Granmiar 200 

6.  The  School  Boy 200 

Ottjerati. 

1.  Youth's  Book  on  Natural  Theology 500 

2.  Girl's  1st  Book 1,000 

124.  The  following  work  was  lithographed  at  the  Ger- 
man Mission  Press  at  Mangalore,  on  account  of  the  depo- 
sitory of  the  Elphinstone  Institution : — 

Canarese. 

No.  of  Copies. 

1.  Translation  from  McCulloch .' .  • 800 

125.  The  following  works  were  purchased  frpm  the 
same  press : — 

10 
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Canarese. 

No.  of  Copiee. 

1 .  Canarese  Grammar    200 

2.  Spelling  Lessons 200 

126.  The  following  works  in  Marahti  were  lithographed 
at  the  press  of  the  Poona  College  during  the  period  under 
review,  or  were  passing  through  the  press  at  its  close  : — 

No.  of  Copies. 

1.  Purnank  Ganit 2,000 

2.  Pratap  Rfidra 600 

3.  Raghfi  Wunsh,6th  Sarg 1,000 

4.  Kirat,   1st  Sarg 1,000 

6.  Magh,  1st  do 1,000 

6.  Do.     2nd  do 1,000 

7.  Do.    3rddo 1,000 

8.  Nyuya  Ratna 500 

9.  History  of  England,  1  st  Vol 1 ,000 

10.  Writing  Copies,  or  Kitas 2,757 

11.  Marahti  Punctuation    1,000 

12.  Vernacular  Reader,  No.    1 2,000 

13.  Lahan  Bakar,  or  Compendium  of  Marahti 

History 2,000 

14.  NitiBodh  Katha 2,000 

16.  Janavarache  Waman,  or  Account  of  Ani- 
mals (Mori) 2,000 

16.  Ditto        ditto        (Balbodh)    2,000 

17.  Bal  Viakarn,  or  Catechism  of  Grammar  . .  2,000 

18.  Ank  Lipi  2,000 

19.  Lipidhara,  or  First  Book   2,000 

20.  Prabodh  Chandrodaya  (in  part) 600 

21.  Amar  Kosh,  1st  Kand  (in  part)  1,000 

22.  History  of  England,  2nd  Vol.  (in  part) ....  1 ,000 

23.  Balmitra,  2nd  Vol.  (in  part) 2,000 

127.  In  connection  with  this  subject  we  have  to  offer 
our  warm  acknowledgements  to  Colonel  Jervis,  Professor 
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Green,  Major  Candy,  and  the  German  Missionaries,  for 
their  able  assistance  in  various  works  of  translation. 

128.  As  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poona  Sanskrit 
College  is  also  Marahti  Translator,  we  think  it  only  just  to 
Major  Candy  to  detail  briefly  the  different  works  he  has 
been  engs^ed  on  in  his  latter  capacity  during  the  period 
under  review : — 

1 .  Revisal  of  the  Vernacular  Reader,  or  Wachan  Path 

Mala,  and  preparation  for  the  press. 

2.  A  work  on  Punctuation. 

3.  Thorough  revision  of  ^sop's  Fables. 

4.  Translation  of  35  additional  Fables,  and  a  Life  of 

^sop  added  to  the  former. 

5.  The  preparation  of  Niti  Bodh  Katha,  viz.  a  thorough 

revision  of  Niti  Katha  and  Bodh  Katha,  and  the 
two  made  into  one. 

6.  Examination  of,  and  report  on  an  introduction  to  the 

Physical  Sciences,  the  Pund  Namah,  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morality,  in  verse. 

7.  Examination  of,  and  report  on  the  little  work  called 

the  "Scholar." 

8.  Revision  of  Bal  Shastri's  Introduction  to  the  Histoiy 

of  India. 

9.  Revision  of  Balmitra. 

10.  A  compilation  of  a  Manual  of  Geography.  The 
chapters  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth,  and  on 
the  division  of  land  and  water,  with  the  general  geo- 
graphy of  Asia,  and  particular  description  of  several 
countries  in  it,  have  been  prepared.  When  the 
remaining  countries  of  Asia  have  been  described,  and 
the  whole  revised,  the  1st  volume  will  be  ready. 

129.  Besides  these  works,  the  English  and  Marahti 
exercises  of  the  senior  students  have  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  Major  Candy's  time. 
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130.  Many  of  the  above  works  are  calculated  to  be  of 
great  use  in  our  schools.  The  first  named  originated  in  tliis 
way  :  In  his  endeavours  to  give  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
English  and  Marahti  languages  to  the  students  of  the 
English  department  of  the  Poona  College,  and  to  train  some 
of  them  to  be  translators,  Major  Candy  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  them  English  prose  pieces  to  translate. 
After  they  had  given  in  their  translations,  he  marked  the 
errors  in  them,  and  then  made  a  translation  himself  of  the 
piece  they  had  translated.  The  class  then  re-assembled, 
and  the  original,  the  students'  translations,  and  Major 
Candy's  translation,  were  carefully  compared.  In  this  way 
has  been  translated  a  great  number  of  pieces  from  McCul- 
loch's  Third  Reading  Book,  and  from  his  Series  of  Lessons.  . 

131.  The  second  work  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  correct  system  of  punctuation  into  Marahti, 
in  consequence  of  having  observed  the  errors  which  were  so 
continually  made  on  the  subject. 

132.  The  book  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  -^sop's  Fables  was  a  copy  of  the  edition  lithographed 
in  Bombay  in  1847.  A  few  of  the  fables  of  that  edition 
have  been  struck  out,  aiid  a  few  more  modified.  The  idiom 
and  grammar  of  all  have  been  carefully  corrected,  and  the 
moral  of  several  amended.  The  original  translator  had 
substituted  Hindu  deities  for  those  of  Greece ;  and  as  it 
seemed  an 'absurdity  to  ascribe  to  Msop  the  names  of 
deities  he  had  never  heard  of.  Major  Candy  restored  the 
original  ones.  He  also  enriched  the  edition  by  adding 
thirty-five  fables,  which  had  not  been  previously  translated  ; 
and  he  rendered  it  still  more  interesting  to  Natives  by  pre- 
fixing a  life  of  iEsop.  The  work  on  Geography  is  one 
much  required. 

133.  Having  now  completed  our  report,  we  have  only 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  general  state  of  education  will  be 
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deemed  by  your  Lordship  in  Council  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  our  duties  have  been  discharged 
will  meet  with  your  approval.  * 

We  have  the  honor  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)  E.   Perry,  President, 

„  John  Warden, 

„  John  McLennan, 

„  jugonnath  sunkersett, 

„  bohanjee  hormasjee, 

„  Mahomed  Ibrahim  Muckba, 

„  M.  Stovell,  Secretary, 

Bombay y  May  29th  1851; 
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Appendix  No.  II. 


Tabular  Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Fees  received,  from 
the  \9t  of  January  ISbO  to  the  ^Ist  of  March  l8o\,  from 
the  Elphinstone  Institution  and  Government  Vernacular 
Schools  at  the  Presidency,  and  from  the  English  and  Ver- 
nacular Schools  in  the  Districts. 


Presidency. 

Elphiiistone  Ingtitation 

Qovemment  Vernacular  Schoola. . . . 

English   Schools. 

Poona  

Ahinednuggur 

Surat   

Ahmedabad 

Broach 

Kutiiagherry 

Dharwar 

Vernacular  Schools. 

\st  DivisUm. 

lu  tho  CoUectorate  of  Poona < 

Ditto  of  Ahmednuggur 

Ditto  ofSholapoor 

Ditto  ofKhandeish.... 

2nd  Division. 

In  the  CoUectorate  of  So  rat 

Ditto  of  Broach 

Ditto  ofKalra 

Ditto  of  Ahmedabad  .. 

^rd  Division. 

In  the  CoUectorate  of  Tanna   

Ditto  of  Rutnagherry . 

Ditto  ofBelgaum 

Ditto  of Dharwar    ... 


Bs. 


a.  p. 


13,153    0    0 
1,011  14    0 


826  8 

367  8 

1,448  8 

587  0    0 

419  0    0 

386  0 

809  0 


707  14  0 

1,174    2  0 

448  12  0 

432  13  0 


677  3  0 

330  0  Q 

410  0  0 

677  3  0 


546     1 

1,047    6 

641  13 

776    7 


Total,  Rupees.. 


Rs.     a.  p. 


14,163  14    0 


4,343    8    0 


2,763    0    0 


1,894    6    0 


3,011  11     0 


26,177    0    0 


The  fees  from  the  Institution,  from  all  the  English  schools,  and  from  the 
vernacular  schools  at  the  Presidency,  are  carried  to  the  General  Fund  on 
account  of  education. 

The  fees  from  the  vernacular  schools  in  the  districts  are  disposed  of  diffe- 
rently. One  half  is  given  to  the  masters  of  the  different  schools,  provided  the 
annual  examination  is  satisfactory  ;  the  remainder  is  disposed  of  m  repairing 
school-houses,  in  providing  books  for  the  school  libraries,  in  gratuities  to 
masters  and  monitors,  or  in  any  other  way  which  the  School  Committee  and 
Su])crintendcnt  may  consider  more  desirable. 
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Appendix  No.  IV. 


(Circular,) 
No.  647  of  1«50. 

Board  of  Education, 
,.  .  ,  Botfiiay,  20th  November  IS50. 

To  • 


-S^R, — lam  directed  to  forward  the  accompanjing  copy  of  an 
Address  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  'Committee  &  of  the 
Elphinstone  Institution;  and  to  request  the  favor  of  your  meeting 
the  Board  at  their  Office  on  the  day  mentioned^  vix.  Saturday, 
Uie  30th  instant,  at  .3  p.  m.  •<. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir^         "^ 

Your  most  obedient  ^Servant, 

M.  STOVELt, 

Secretary. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

To  THE  Committee  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution. 

The  Board  of  Education  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  present 
is  a  favorable  opportunity  for  attempting  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions in  Ihe  Island  of  Bombay.  They'  have  fhnds  available  for 
the  purpose,  and  they  are  desirous  to  eniploy  them  by  afiTording 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  an  opportunity  of  grap- 
pling with  the  evils  of  ignorance.  But  they  have  always  been 
sensible  that  the  mere  institution  of  schools  at  an  outlay  of  public 
money  produces  but  insignifltant'  results,  unless  the  sympathies 
of  the  benevolent,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  powerful  and  in- 
telligent, are  Engaged  in  their  support. 

English  schools  give  the  Board  but  little  trouble,  and  only 
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occapj  a  small  portion  of  their  time.  When  prerided  over  by 
competent  masters  they  work  themselves,  and  the  advantages 
obtained  in  them  are  so  obvions  and  immediate  that  they  attract 
native  youth  in  crowds  to  their  walls.  But  vernacular  schools 
require  much  artificial  fostermg,  and  although  conduct^  by  able 
masters,  as  in  the  Presidency,  are  but  too  often  found  to  languish. 
Yet  the  advantages  to  be  derived  even  from  elementary  education, 
in  awakening  the  faculties,  in  enforcing  discipline,  attention, 
cleanliness,  respect  to  elders  and  teachers,  and  r^ard  to  the  broad 
line  which  distinguishes  right  from  wrong,  are  so  great  (although 
not  so  instantly  perceptible  as  the  more  worldly  benefits  of  su- 
perior education)  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  leaders  of  the 
community  to  hold  forth  a  friendly  hand  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  these  blessings. 
For  what  is  the  spectacle  which  is  now  presenting  itself  in  Bom- 
bay 7  On  the  one  haxkd  a  great  city  is  rising  amongst  us ;  wealth 
and  commerce  are  iliffasing  themselves ;  roads,  docks,  magnificent 
establisbmente  of  all  kind%  are  coming  into  exbtence  every  day. 
But  side  by  side  with  these  indications  of  splendor  and  prosperi^, 
the  same  sad  phenomenon  as  in  Europe  is  witnessed,  of  a  dense 
population  growing  up  distinguished  by  vices  and  crimes  compa- 
ratifely  unhei^  of  in  a  simple  agricultural  community.  That 
drunkennesst,  gambling  perjury,  and  conspiracy,  followed  at  no 
long  interval  by  the  more  heinous  crimes  of  robbery  and  murder, 
are  increasing  year  by  year,  is  unfortunately  made  too  plain  by 
our  criminal  records.  But  these  same  records  tell  us  this  most 
remarkable  fact,  that  three-fourths  of  the  criminals  who  receive 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes  at  the  hands  of  justice,  are  steeped  to 
the  very  lips  in  ignorance.  The  information  collected  under 
orders  of  the  Judges  by  the  Marshal  of  the  Gaol  demonstrate, 
that  out  of  536  prisoners,  who  were  brought  up  for  trial  during 
the  four  years^enc&ig  1849,  only  140  were  able  to  read,  and  many 
of  these  only  in  the  most  imperfect  manner. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy  which  human  wisdom  has  devised  as 
a'check  to  these  awful  evib  in  the  train  of  civilizaticm  and  progress  ? 
Th^  hangman  has  been  proved  insufficient,  and  the  answer  which 
isspesfrom  every  reflecting  breast  is — Education. 

The  duty  of  the  Grovemment,  and  the  interest  of  the  community, 
combine  therefore  to  seek  out  every  possible  means  for  diffusing 
12 
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uaeAil  moral  edac«tioii*  A  large  fund  of  zoal  is  well  known  to 
the  Board  to  exiit  amongst  numerous  indiriduals  of  our  commu- 
nity for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  various  symptoms  may 
be  discerned  around  us  of  a  deeply-seated  desire  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  our  poorc;r  fellow-eitiaens. 

.  Sir  Jamsetjee'a  princely  donations  in  iwious  diiections  are 
worthily  imitated  in  spirit  by  the  zeal  displayed  by  his  son  Sorab- 
je^  still  a  youths  in  lending  his  own  personal  service  to  diffuse  in* 
formadon  amongpst  his  countrymen.  The  exertions  of  q/ar  esteemed 
colleague,  Mahomed  Ibrahim  Mukba»  for  many  years  psst,  to 
maintain  at  his  own  charge  Hindustani  schodls  amongst  Mahome-  * 
dans,  have  set  an  admirable  example , to  the  rising  generation  of 
Hindu  and  Parsi  youOis^  who  have  so  suspe^sfolly  established 
schools  ibr  female  education.  We  thus  see  youth  and  age  engt* 
ged  in  g^erous  rivalry  in  the  prosecution  of  one  common  object. 
But  th^e  are  other  large  classes  in  Bombay  from  whom  little  or 
no  co-operatbn  has  aa  yet  been  obtained,  an<|  yet  there  are  none 
amongst  whom  the  spirit  of  b^evolence  is  more  laq^^y^fle- 
veloped.  The  Board  are  alluding  to  the  meicandle  cla|set  of 
Gujerat  and  the  North,  to  whos^  ranks  belong  the  mq^hant 
princes  of  Ahmedabad,  Himab^  Hutty  Singh,  and  Maganbai 
Karamchand,  the  latter  of  whom  has  lately  caHed  down  upon 
himself  the  distinctions  of  Government  for  his  generous  endow? 
moot  of  female  schools  in  that  city. 

It  is  the  object  of  desire  with  the  Board  to  give  free  scope  to 
all  these  individual  efforts,  and  to  combine  ihem  with  the  exer- 
tions of  Government  in  diffusing  sound  practical  education.  The 
Board  are  satisfied  that  if  they  but  know  how  to  strike  the  pro- 
per chord,  these  exerdons  will  not  be  in  vain. 

The  principle  they  venture  to  lay  down  for  the  Island  of  Bom- 
bay, though  they  do  not  flatter  themselves  it  can  be  fully  carried 
out  for  years  to  come,  is  that  the  elements  of  good  moral  educa- 
tion should  be  made  available  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 

In  some  eountries  of  Europe  this  principle  has  been  most 
happily  put  in  practice  by  the  authority  of  the  law.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  may  not  also  be  successfully  establidied  in 
India  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  society  under  the  guiding  in- 
fluence of  Government. 

The  means  proposed  by  the  Board  are  to  map  out  all  the  in- 
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habited  parts  of  the  Island  into  certdn  small  school  districts,  to 
discover  in  each  locality  some  resident,  distinguished  for  his  zeal 
and  pablie  spxiU  who  woidd  rolmitarily  take  the  district  in 
charge,  and  lastlj  to  place  oyer  the  whole  a  professional  superin- 
taident,  well  veised  in  the  business  of  education. 

Sekoal  IHiMeL^-^Eax^  small  <£iision  should  have,  after  th6 
excellent  example  of  tiie  school  established  bj  the  Students' 
IdteniTy  Society,' a  Mobed  for  Parsi  districts,  a  Brahmin  for 
Hindu,  a  Moolidi  for  Mahomedan  districts^  whose  duty  it  should 
be  t6  ascertain  the  number  t)f  children  requiring  education  in  the 
district,  and'  to  collect  them  daily  for  the  school  or  schools,  when 
eetahMied.  '  * 

RendenL-^The  duty  incumbent  on  the  resident  would  be  to 
g^t  school  accommodation  provided  for  all  such  children  as  should 
be  collected  by  the  Brahmin  or  Mobed ;  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
establishment,  either  directly  from  the  Board,  or  from  the  chari- 
tably-disposed inhabitants  of  their  district ;  and  in  communication 
with  the  Superintentent  imd  Board,  to  provide  proper  school- 
masters. 

Superintendent, — Th6  Superintendent  would  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  supervision,  and  be  always  ready  with  counsel,  assistaocCA 
or  ekpostolatiDit,*^  just  as  stimulus  or  regulation  might  be  found 
most  necessary.' 

The  duty  of  the  Board  would  be  to  interfere  as  little  as  possi^ 
with  individual  zeal,  and  to  hold  up  to  public  admiration  every 
successful  instance  of  distinguished  service. 

In  order  to  test  the  practicability  of  the  above  measure,  th« 
Board  beg  to  invite  the  Committee  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution 
tomcet  them.atS  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  the  30th  instant  utthe 
Board's  Officem  the  Town  Hall,  with  the  view  of  discussing  its 
provisions;  audth^  would  psrticuUrLy  point  out  that  no  subscrip- 
tions are  required,  but  only  personal  co-operation. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

M.  Stovibll, 

-  Secretary. 
Bimbaif,  20M  Ntwember  1350, 
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To 

'     M.  Btovell,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education*  Bombay. 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report^  for  the  mformatioii  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  that  in  conformity  with  their  dicular  letter  dated 
20th  day  of  November  1850,  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Native  Education  Society  was  convened  on  30th  November  at  the 
Boicrd's  Office  in  the  Town  Hall.    The  following  gentlemen  were 
present  on  the  occasion : — 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  E.  Perry,  Kt. 
J.  Warden,  Esq. 
P.  W.  LeGeyt,  Esq. 
Dr.  J.  McLennan. 
Bomanji  Hormasji,  Esq. 
Jugonnkthji  Shankersett,  Esq. 
Dadabhoy  Pestonji,  Esq. 
Manockji  Cursetji,  Esq. 
Dr.  M.  Stovell. 

Dosabhoy  Edulji,  Munshi,  Esq.  "S«^^J 

Vinayakrow  Jugorm^hji.  "      '^ 

Narayen  Dinnanathji,  Esq.  °  '^^ 

It  was  resolved  at  this  Meeting,  First,  That  it  waSrdesirabW  to 

make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  extend  education  among^uie  poorer 

classes  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  according  to  the  principles  laid 

down  in  the  address  of  the  Board.    Second,  lliat  the  following 

gentlemen  should  be  appointed  a  Sub-Committee,  to  carry  out  the 

above  proposition : — 

Jugonnathji  Snnkersett,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Sorabji  Jamsetji,  Esq. 
P.  W.  LeGeyt,  Esq. 
Mahomed  Ameen  Rogay,  Esq. 
Narayen  Dinnanathji,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
At  a  subsequent  Meeting,  convened  on  the  1 6th  of  December,  at 
which  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Erskine  Perry  honored  the  Committee  with 
his  presence,  the  Members  were  of  opinion  that  the  Banians,  who 
had  among  them  many  wealthy  and  influential  persons,  and  who 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay, 
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• 

had  up  to  this  time  taken  bnt  little  intereet  in  the  cause  of  Native 
education,  and  that  it  would  be  verf  desirable  to  get  one  of  their 
commmuty  to  co-operate  with  the  Sub^Comniittee.  With  this 
▼iew  it  was  resolved  that  Yuijivandas  Madowdas,  Esq.  be  includ- 
ed in  the  number  of  the  Committee. 

The  foll<lwing  instructiona  were  dien  drawn  out  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Members  :«-* 

It  should  be  ascertained,  first,  the  number  of  vernacular  schools, 
in«lnding  Government,  Missionary,  and  indigenous  Marathi,  Gu- 
jerathi,  and  Mahomedan  schools. 

Second*  the  number  of  boys  attending  them,  to  be  classed  un- 
der the  heads  of  Marathis,  Gujerathis,  and  Mahomedans. 

Third,  the  number  of  boys  not  attending  any  school. 

Fourth,  the  number  of  resident  gentlemen  that  are  willing  to 
form  themselves  into  local  Committees  to  take  charge  of  the  schools. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Members  to  collect  the  above  information 
with  facility,  the  whole  island  was  divided  into  the  following 
districts : — 

1,  The  Girgaum  district ;  2,  the  Parell  Road  district ;  3,  the 
Dongri  district ;  4,  the  Bazar  Gate  Road  district  of  the  Fort ; 
5,  the  Church  Gate  Road  district  of  the  Fort.  The  first  was 
assigned  to  Jugonnathji  Sunkersett;  the  second  to  Narayen 
Dinnanathji ;  the  third  to  Mahomed  Ameen  Rogay ;  the  fourth 
to  Yuijivandas  Madowdas ;  the  fifth  to  Sorabji  Jamsetji. 

Each  Member  employed  a  man  to  collect  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  Sub-Committee,  and  these  men  went  from  house 
to  house,  and  gathered  as  much  information  as  they  could  from 
one  of  the  members  of  the  family  living  in  the  house ;  and  at 
the  two  subsequent  Meetings,  held  on  the  13th  and  30th  of 
January  last,  returns  of  the  information  so  collected  by  Jugon- 
nathji Sunkersett,  Mahomed  Ameen  Rogay,  and  Narayen  Dinna- 
nathji were  handed  over  by  them  to  the  Meeting.  Almost  all 
the  Members,  however,  stated  at  the  Meeting  that  the  men  they 
had  employed  to  collect  the  information  encountered  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  information  from  some  of 
the  Natives,  who  suspected  that  our  men  had  some  object  in 
view  similar  to  what  they  believed  the  Police  had,  in  collecting 
information  for  the  General  Census,  which  was  set  on  foot  about 
the  same  time. 
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Dinnanathji,  employed  an  intelligent  Brahmin  to  ascertabi  th^ 
total  number  of  veniacular  schools  in  the  island,  and  he  has  ftur- 
nished  a  list  showing  the  number  of  schools,  with  their  localities, 
and  the  number  of  boys  attending  them.  His  inquiries  «3Ltended 
to  the  schools  in  the  Fort,  and  those  situated  in  the  Native  town, 
extending  as  far  as  Girgaum,  Kammatti-poora,  BycuUa,  and 
Mazagon.  ^ 

These  returas  show  that  there  are  17  indigenous  schools  in  the 
Fort,  of  which  12  are  taught  by  Brahmin  Mehtajis,  and  five  by 
Parsi  Mehtajis ;  and  they  contain  about  960  boys  ;  and  7d^vem»- 
cular  schools  outside  the  Fort,  including  the  (rovernmeiit,  Mis- 
sionary, and  the  indigenous  schools,  containing  about  3,594, 
making  a  total  of  4,554  boys.  If  we  add  to  this  slumber  the  total 
number  of  boys  learning  English,  which,  according  fo'flie  returns, 
amounts  to  1,255  boys,  the  total  of  boys  receiving  English  or 
vernacular  education  will  amount  to 5,809 

Add  to  this  the  number  of  boys  receiving  no  education.  1,716 

And  the  total  number  of  boys  in  the  districts  of  the  . 
island  under  consideration  will  amount  to   .i^ y.  ..^ .-  7,525 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sub-Committee  that  th^  indigenous 
vernacular  schools  should  not  be  supplanted,  but  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  afforded  to  facilitate  their  improvement.  With 
this  view,  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary,  and  some  of  the  other 
Members,  visited  several  of  these  schools,  and  told  the  School- 
masters that  if  they  admitted  into  the  schools  such  children  of 
the  poor  as  were  unable  to  pay  for  their  education,  they  would 
receive  from  the  Committee  a  small  allowance  for  every  boy  so 
admitted  by  them. 

It  was  found  that  the  rate  of  fees  exacted  I^  Ae  Puitojis 
varied  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  Rupee.  But  &ere#  one  Marathi 
school  which  particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Comsitt^e. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Fallow  Eoad,  opposite  to  the  house  of  the 
Chairman.  The  Schoolmaster,  Narayen  Shastri,  is  a  wdl.educated 
Shastri ;  and  boys  educated  in  his  school  are  sometimes  sent'#o 
pass  their  examination  in  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  preparatory 
to  their  being  admitted  into  the  English  school  of  that  Institution. 
The  rate  of  fees  levied  by  him  varies  from  one  lU^ee  to  two 
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^^iq>Q^  a  month ;  and  tJiere  were  about  half  a  dozen  boys  of  rich 
parents  paying  two  Rupees  per  month. 

An  in&nt  school  has  been  established  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
New  Lfaie  Street,  and  it  is  intended  to  attach  to  it  a  school 
fofthe  poor.  It  18  sanguinely  hoped  that  the  expenses  of  both 
these  schools  will  be  paid  by  contributions  by  the  residents  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

The  Chairman  has  undertaken  to  establish  a  Marathi  experi- 
mental school  in  Girgaum,  near  Chowpatty,  where  it  is  ascer- 
tained Aat  a  number  of  poor  people  are  Hving,  and  where  such 
a  school  is  probably  required. 

It  is  alsb^lntended  to  establish  a  similar  school  at  Kamatti-poora, 
a  locality  inhabited  by  a  great  many  of  the  poorer  working  classes. 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  Erskine  Perry  kindly  attended  almost  all  the 
Meetings  of  the  Sub-Committee,  and  favored  them  with  his  valua- 
lit.  advice  in  prosecuting  the  object  of  the  Committee. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  last  he  sent  to  the  Committee  a  plan 
f(Mr  framing  district  schools,  for  which  many  thanks  are  due  to 
him: '       I' 

A  copy  of  the^  document  is  sent  herewith,  for  the  information 
of  the  Board. 

.  A  meeting  was  lately  held  by  some  of  the  influential  Bania 
gentlemen  of  this  island,  to  take  into  consideration  the  education 
of  their  females,  no  Bania  girls  having  as  yet  attended  any  of  the 
fcoiale  schools  established  by  the  Students'  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society.  One  of  the  members  of  our  Sub-Committee,  Vurjivan- 
das  Madowdas,  and  several  other  members  of  his  large  and  in- 
flueii^  Ufo^fj  were  present  at  the  meeting ;  and  after  a  good 
deiU  of  discu^on,  the  meeting  resolved  that  female  schools  for 
^e  ejiooation.  of  theur  girls  should  be  established.  In  conclusion, 
I.  ^^  !^  observe  that  the  information  herein  furnished  is  only 
an  ^pprotfanation  to  a  correct  statistical  account  of  the  island  on 
t^  subject,  which  cannot  be  expected  to  be  suppUed  in  the  pre- 
SiHi^^instance,  as  this  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made  in 
thiliisland ;  but  it  is  sanguinely  hoped  by  the  Committee  that  by 
(MMitinuiot^to  prosecute  the  inquiries  in  which  they  are  still  en- 
13 
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gaged,  they  would  be  able  at  no  distant  period  to  farniBh  a  mote 
accurate  account  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  report. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)    Jugonnath  Sunkersett, 
1 2th  May  1851,  Chairman. 

Plan  for  forming  District  Schools. 

1.  A  district,  superintended  (say)  by  Jugonnath  Shunkersett, 
Esq.,  is  found  to  contain  so  many  (say  400)  children  of  both 
sexes,  without  education ;  of  these,  it  may  be  hoped  that  with 
proper  care  200  may  be  induced  to  attend  school. 

2.  If  this  is  so,  there  are  materials  for  four  schools  of  50  each, 
one  of  which,  it  may  be  taken,  will  be  established  by  Jugonnath, 
and  three  more  will  be  required.  The  first  step,  then,  will  be  to 
select  those  intdligent,  zealous  Native  gentlemen  who  will  each 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
school,  and  each  of  these  schools  might  be  well  denominated 
Jugonnath  District  School, — Narayen  District  School,  &c.  &c. 

3.  Having  secured  the  co-operation  of  such  individuals,  a 
paper  of  instructions  might  be  given,  as  follows : — 

The  expense  of  a  district  school  may  be  calculated  at—* 
1,  Puntoji, 
12,  Bhut,  or  Andearo, 

3,  Waterman* 

4,  Bent. 

Books  will  be  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education,  gratis. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  such  sdiools,  collect  the  nameM  of  the 
opulent  residents,  grand  jurors,  and  others  in  the  district,  and 
circulate  a  book  with  their  names  inserted,  asking  for  monthly 
support.  All  the  inhabitant  householders,  also,  should  be  applied 
to  in  like  manner  monthly,  with  a  subscription  book  in  Gujrathi 
or  Marahti,  stating  the  object  of  the  district  schools ;  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Board,  when  this  Committee  was  founded,  and  which 
is  already  in  ]mnt,  may  perhaps  answer  the  purpose. 

4.  The  success  of  this  plan  depends  entirely  on  some  zealous 
individual  undertaking  the  duties  above  described  for  each  schooL 
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Mankind  genenDy  are  8luggish»  lazy,  selfish,  but  have  the  seeds 
of  good  in  them,  and  if  attacked  personally  by  appeals  to  their 
good  feelings,  will  generally  co-operate  in  schemes  for  improve- 
ment.  In  each  district  such  zealous  individuals  as  I  describe  are 
certainly  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Committee  to 
find  them  out. 

5.  If  all  personal  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee may  fail  to  get  pecuniary  support,  their  application  to  the 
Board,  stating  the  circumstances,  should  be  made.  But  so  long 
as  a  rupee  is  to  be  got.  dther  from  the  public  or  the  Board,  the 
school  for  the  poor  should  be  established. 

(Signed)    E.  P. 

March  23rd  1851. 
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Appendix  No.  V. 


No.  27  of  1851. 
To 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edxjcation^ 

Dated  Bombay,  SOth  April  1851. 
Sir, 
The  Public  Works  Commission  requests  to  be  favored  with 
the  views  of  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the  causes  of  the 
failure  that  ensued  in  carrying  out  the  Board's  intention  to  have 
a  class  of  Civil  Engineer  pupils,  large  enough  to  supply  annually 
twelve  persons  qualified  for  the  public  Service. 

2.  Supposing  a  want  of  sufficient  encouragement  to  have  been 
one  of  the  causes,  what  scale  of  salaries,  and  what  other  advan- 
tages would,  in  the  Board's  opinion,  induce  candidates  to  come 

forward  ? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)     Thos.  Gaisford,  Captain, 

Secretary  to  the  Public  Works  Commission. 

No.  313  of  1851. 
Board  of  Education,  Bombay,  29th  May  1851. 
To 

Captain  T.  Gaisford, 
Secretary  to  the  Public  Works  Commission. 
Sir, 
I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter.  No.  27,  dated  30th  ultimo,  relative  to  cer- 
tain points  connected  with  the  late  class  of  Civil  Engineers. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  history  of  this  class.  It  was  founded 
on  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Dickinson,  when  Chief  Engi- 
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neer,  and  the  object  was  not  to  produce  a  class  of  Assistant  Sur- 
veyors and  Builders,  trained  according  to  the  rule  of  thumb,  but 
scientific  Ciyil  Engineers,  fully  grounded  in  the  theory  of  their 
art.  For  this  purpose  it  was  determined  by  Goyernment  that 
instruction  should  be  given  through  the  medium  of  English,  as 
m  the  kindred  Institution  of  the  Grant  Medical  College. 

3.  A  dass  accordingly  was  formed  from  among  the  most 
advanced  students  of  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  a  class  from 
which  our  masters  and  assistant  masters  in  the  service  of  the 
Board  have  been  supplied,  at  salaries  ranging  as  high  as  Rs.  150 ; 
and  a  Civil  Engineer,  Mr.  Pole,  came  out  from  England  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  the  class.  The  Professors  of  the  Institution 
gave  us  repeatedly  to  understand  that  the  class  in  question  con- 
sisted of  the  most  promising  young  men  who  had  hitherto  been 
trained  in  the  lustitution. 

4.  Mr.  Pole  had  very  indifferent  health,  and  therefore  was 
not  able  to  display  the  energy  requisite  for  his  task,  but  he  gave 
us  very  fistvorable  accounts  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  the 
class,  and  assured  us  that  it  might  be  made  to  **  fulfil  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed."  Captain  Marriott,  who  succeeded  to 
Professor  Pole  in  his  charge,  fully  confirmed  this  favorable  opi- 
nion, and  considered  it  "  as  well  founded,  in  its  fullest  scope." 

5.  Nevertheless,  when  the  class  presented  itself  for  examina- 
tion before  a  Committee  in  1847,  not  one  was  found  qualified  as 
an  Assistant  Engineer,  and  a  very  unfavorable  report  was  present- 
ed, from  which  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  cause  of 
Mure  was  owing  to  instruction  being  conveyed  through  English. 

6.  The  Board  have  also  to  record,  that  after  thedass  for  the 
first  year  had  been  formed,  they  were  wholly  unable  to  form  ad- 
ditional classes  in  the  second  and  third  year,  of  students  with 
sufficient  qualifications. 

7.  The  Board,  therefore,  are  called  upon  to  account  for  these 
two  facts — the  incompetence  of  the  class  trained  as  Civil  Engi- 
neers ;  the  inability  to  collect  additional  classes. 

8.  Ist.— To  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Committee  who 
sat  in  December  1847  may  be  opposed,  I  am  directed  to  say,  the 
favorable  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  under  whom  the  students 
were  tramed,  Professor  Pole,  Captain  Marriott,  Professor  Hark- 
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ness,  and  Professor  Orlebar ;  and  it  may  be  observed  thtit  these 
latter  gentlemen,  being  engaged  in  daily  theoretic  teaching,  were 
probably  more  competent  to  judge  of  theoretic  attainments  (which 
was  all  th^  class  has  been  instructed  in)  than  the  Engineer  Offi* 
cers,  all  long  from  College,  who  formed  the  Committee. 

9.  The  Board  would  also  observe,  that  Professor  Pole  made 
more  than  one  attempt  to  obtain  access  to  the  public  works  go- 
ing on  in  Bombay,  in  order  lo  give  practical  as  well  as  theoretic 
instruction  to  his  pupils,  but  he  failed. 

10.  The  Board,  having  always  thought  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Pole  and  Captain  Marriott  were  sounds 
would  now  beg  to  surest  that  a  return  be  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mission from  the  different  Engineer  Officers  under  whom  the 
students  trained  in  the  class  have  been  placed,  stating  their  qua- 
lifications. 

11.  2nd. — ^The  Government  have  not  agreed  with  the  Board 
that  "  sufficient  encouragement  has  not  been  held  out  to  the 
Btudents."  But  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  students  are 
the  best  judges  of  this  matter  ;  and  if  the  prospects  held  out  by 
Crovemment  are  not  sufficient  to  attract  a  competent  class,  the 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  prospects  are  not  sufficiently 
attractive. 

12.  In  conclusion,  I  am  directed  to  observe,  that  a  Ci>il  En- 
gineer in  England  at  the  head  of  this  profession  gains  as  much 
as  a  Judge  or  Physician,  and  if  a  class  of  Civil  Engineers  is  to 
be  trained  here  equal  to  those  of  England,  (and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  there  should  not,)  it  seems  to  the  Board  that  some- 
thing Hke  the  same  proportionate  price  should  be  held  out  to  the 
Native  Civil  Engineer  as  to  the  Native  Judge  and  Native  Medi- 
cal practitioner. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)     M.  Stovell, 
Secretary. 
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Appendix   No.    VI. 


Sir, 


(Circular.) 

ElpkuMtone  Institution^ 
Bombay,  5th  ^^prU  1851. 


I  have  the  honor  to  niforra  you  that  the  public  Examinations 
for  Scholarships  in  the  College  Department  of  the  Elphinstone 
Institution  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  the  9th  April,  and  follow- 
ing days,  as  laid  down  in  the  accompanying  Program. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
H«  Green, 
Acting  Principal. 


ELPHINSTONE   INSTITUTION. 


ORDER  OF  THE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION, 
April  1851. 


Scfaolanhips  eom- 
petedlbr. 


SnbjectB  and  Days. 


Wednesday  9th. 


Morning, 
11-U 


2nd  Normal  . .  Political  Economy. . . .  Paper. 

Friday  llM. 

IsT  Normal  .. .  History Viva  Voce. 

2nd  Normal  . .  Chemistry  and  Botany.  Paper. 


Evening,  2—5 


Paper. 
Viva  Voce. 


Paper. 
Viva  Voce. 
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Scholarships  ^com-         g^j,.^^^  ^^  jj^y,^ 

Saturday  12M. 

1st  Normal  .. .  Political  Economy 
2nd  Normal  . .  Mathematics 


Monday  1 4th, 

IsT  Normal  .. .  Chemistry  and  Botany. 

2nd  Normal  . .  History 

West Vernacular '. 


Tuesday  Ibth, 

1st  Normal  .. .  Literature 

West  Mathematics 

Clare Vernacular  Essay. 

Wednesday  16  th, 

2nd  Normal.  . .  Logic   

West  Chemistry 

Clare Mathematics 


Morning, 
11-11 


Viva  Voce. 
Paper. 


Paper. 
Viva  Voce. 


Paper. 
Viva  Voce 


Paper. 
Viva  Voce. 


BveniDg,3— 5 


Paper. 
Viva  Voce. 


Vivra  Voce. 
Paper. 


Thursday  17  tL 

1st  Normal.  .  . .  Logic 

West Literature   

Clare English  and   General 

Knowledge 


Paper, 
Viva  Voce. 


Saturday  lOth. 

2nd  Normal  , .  Literature 

West Political  Economy.. 

^  ....  History 


Clare 


Monday  2\st. 
1st  Normal  .. .  Vernacular  Essay. 
West  /  Physical  Geography. 

I  Logic 

Clare History 


Paper. 
Viva  Voce. 
Paper. 


Viva  Voce. 


Tuesday  22nd. 

2nd  Normal  . .  Vernacular  Essay. 

West History 

Clare English  Essay. 


Viva  Voce. 


Paper. 


Viva  Voce, 
Paper. 


Paper. 
Viva  Voce. 


Paper. 


Paper. 
Viva  Voce. 


Paper. 
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VALUE  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 
For  Clark  (or  l9r  Year's)  Scholarships. 

Marks, 

I.         English  and  General  Knowledge,  Viva  Voce 100 

C  History,  Paper 60 

I      „  Viva  Voce 40 

100 

4  Mathematics,  Paper 60 

I         „    Viva  Voce 40 

100 

rV.        English  Essay 50 

V.        Vernacular  Essay w 50 

Total.     400 
For  West  (or  2nd  Year's)  Scholarships. 
fLiterature,  Paper 30 


II. 
Ill 


L 


J  „         Viva  Voce 20 

IHis 


History,  Paper 30 

t        ,f      Viva  Voce 20 

100 

r Political  Economy,  Paper :..  30 

II.      <  „        „     Viva  Voce 30 

(^  Logic,  Paper 40 

100 

r  Mathematics,  Paper 40 

III.  <  „  Viva  Voce 30 

t  Physical  Geography,  Viva  Voce 30 

100 

IV.  Chemistry 50 

V,  Vernacular  Essay 50 


Total.    400 
For  1st  and  2nd  Normal  Scholarships, 
(Or  4th  and  Srd  Years,) 

{Literature,  Paper 40 
History,  Paper 30 
„        Viva  Voce 30 

100 

r  Political  Economy,  Paper 30 

IL      i        „  „  Viva  Voce 30 

l^Li^c,  Paper 40 

100 

Ijf        5  Mathematics,  and  Natural  1  Paper 60 

*"•       (     Phaosophy, /Viva  Voce 40 

100 

IV.  Chemistry  and  Botany  ...  {  vinf'voce......!  30 

60 

V.  Vernacular  Essay 40 

Total.    40U 
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ELPHINSTONE  INSTITUTION  SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS  FOR  1851. 


FIRST  NORMAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 

LITERATURE. 

April  15th, 

Paper  Questions, 

^  .  Value 

(1)  Why  has  the  period  succeeding  the  Revolution  of      1 
1688  been  called  "the  Augustan  age  of  English  poetry"  ? 

(2)  Points  of  resemblance  and  of  contrast  between  the      2 
styles  of  Prior  and  Gay  (Hazlitt)  ? 

(3)  Explain  fuUy  the  following  extracts : —  3 
"Vice  now  stept  forth^  and  took  the  place. 

With  all  the  forms  of  his  grimace. 
'  This  magic  looking-glass,'  she  cries, 

*  (TTiere,  hand  it  round,)  will  charm  your  eyes.' 
Each  eager  eye  the  sight  desired. 

And  every  man  himself  admired* 
Next,  to  a  Senator  addressing, 

*  See  this  bank-note ;  observe  the  blessing. 
Breathe  on  the  bill.     Heigh,  pass !  'tis  gone !' 
Upon  his  lips  a  padlock  shone. 

A  second  puff  the  magic  broke ; 
The  padlock  vanished,  and  he  spoke. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

A  purse  she  to  a  thief  exposed : 
At  once  his  ready  fingers  closed. 
He  opes  his  fist, — the  treasurers  fled ; 

He  sees  a  halter  in  its  stead ! 

*  *  *  * 

A  box  of  charity  she  shows : 
•  Blow  here !'  and  a  Churchwarden  blows : 
'Tis  vanished  with  conveyance  neat. 
And  on  the  table  smokes  a  treat !" 

Gay. — The  Jugglers. 
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Value 

(4)  Two  reasons  wliy  the  reputation  of  Swift  as  a  poet      3 
has  to  some  extent  declined  t  Characteristics  of  his  style  ? 

**  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  Dean 

Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein. 

And  determined  not  to  starve  it. 

Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 

Yet  malice  never  was  his  aim  ; 

He  lashed  the  vice,  but  spared  the  name. 

No  individaal  could  resent 

Where  thousands  equally  were  meant ; 

His  satire  points  at  no  de/eet 

But  what  all  mortals  may  correct ; 

For  he  abhorr'd  the  senseless  tribe 

Who  caD  it  humour  when  they  gibe. 

«  *  *  * 

Trae,  genuine  dullness  moved  his  pity. 
Unless  it  offered  to  be  witty  ; 
Those  who  their  ignorance  confest^ 
He  ne^er  offended  with  a  jest ; 
But  laugh' d  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace,  learned  by  rote.'' 

(5)  What  limits  does  S^nft  assign  to  satiric  writing  in  the      2 
lines  printed  in  Italics  ?     Explain  the  last  two  lines  ? 

(6)  Difference  between  **iwY"  and  *' humour'*  T    Original      3. 
meaning  of  both  terms  ?     Pope  uses  "  loiV"  in  several  senses, 
and  defines  it  in  one  of  its  meanings  ? 

(7)  Explun  the  historical  allusions  in  the  following  pas-       2 
sage,  and  point  out  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  first 
four  lines : — 

"What  St.  John's  skill  in  State  affairs. 
What  Ormond's  valour,  Oxford's  cares. 
To  save  their  sinking  country  lent. 
Was  all  destroyed  by  one  event. 
Too  soon  that  precious  life  was  ended 
On  which  alone  our  weal  depended ; 
When  up  a  dangerous  faction  starts, 
With  wrath  aud  vengeance  in  their  hearts." 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
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Value 

(8)  Hazlitt  draws  a  very  necessary  distinction  between      5 
the  kind  of  poetry  produced  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton  on 

the  one  hand^  and  by  Dryden  and  Pope  on  the  other  hand  ; 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  that  distinction,  considers  the  lat- 
ter entitled  to  a  higher  place  in  literature  than  those  who 
(like  Gray  or  Collins)  occupy  an  inferior  place  in  the  other 
class.  In  illustration  of  this  position,  he  contrasts  the  cha* 
racter  and  style  of  Pope  with  that  of  the  poets  above  men- 
tioned ? 

(9)  "  See  Dionyeiue  Homer's  thoughts  refine. 

And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  every  line ! 
Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petroniue  please, — 
The  scholar's  learning,  with  the  courtier's  ease. 
In  grave  Quintilimie  copious  works  we  find 
The  justest  rules  and  clearest  method  join'd." 

When  did  each  of  the  above  writers  live  ?  for  what  were      3 
they  respectively  celebrated  ?  and  in  what  language  did  each 
of  them  write  ? 

(10)  "  But  see !  each  Muse  in  Leo^s  golden  days 

Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  withered  hays  / 
Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reverend  head. 
Then  Sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive. 
Stones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live. 
With  sweeter  notes,  each  rising  temple  rung ; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung, — 
Immortal  Vida,  on  whose  honor' d  brow 
The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow ! 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name 
Js  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame  /" 

Pope. — Essay  on  Criticism. 

Give  the  general  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  and  ex-      4 
plain  more  particularly  the  expressions  printed  in  Italics. 
Do  you  remember  a  parallel  from  Goldsmith  for  the  6th 
line? 
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Value 

(11)  In  what  respect,  according  to  Hazlitt,  does  Thom-      2 
SON  surpass  all  our  descriptive  poets  ?     Defects  of  his  style  ? 

(12)  "  Nor  shall  my  verse  that  elder  hard  forget — 

The  gentle  Spenser^  fancy's  pleasing  son^ 
Who,  like  a  copious  river,  poured  his  song 
0*er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground ; 
Nor  thee  his  ancient  master,  laughing  sage, 
Chaucer^  whose  native  manners-painting  verse, 
Well-moraliz'd,  shines  through  the  Gothic  cloud 
Of  Time  and  Language  o*er  thy  genius  thrown." 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

When  did  these  poets  respectively  flourish  ? — and  what      4 
work  of  each  is  here  alluded  to?   Explain  the  expression 
"  Gothic  cloud  of  time  and  language."     Pope  has  a  similar 
allusion  in  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism"? 

(13)  *^  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  hear 
Two  coursers  of  etherial  race. 
With  necks  in  thunder  cloth' d,  and  long-resound- 
ing pace ! 
Hark,  his  hand  the  lyre  explore ! 
Bright-eyed  Fancy,  hov'ring  o'er. 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  hreathe,  and  words  that  hum. 
But  ah !  His  heard  no  more !" 

Gray. — The  Progress  of  Poesy. 

Grammatical  construction  of  the  first  four  lines  ?  What  do      4 
the  ''two  coursers,  &c." refer  to?  To  what  do  the  5th  and 
9th  hues  ?  Pope  compliments  Dryden  for  the  same  poem, — 
do  you  remember  any  portion  of  the  passage? 

(14)  Briefly  characterize  the  style  of  Gray.  2 

Total 40 

R.  T.  Retd,  a.  B. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  STATES  AND 
COLONIES. 

April  11th. 

Morning,  Viv&  Voce,  (States,)  30  marks.      Afternoon,  Paper,  (Colonies,)  30  marks. 

Paper  Questions, 

Value 
I. — 1.     The  history  of  Modern  Europe,   according  to      2 
Professor  Smyth,  presents  two  great  fields  for  investigation, 
the  second  more  particularly  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  colonization  ? 

2.  What  mode  of  inquiry  does  the  same  writer  recom-      2 
mend,  in  reading  the  accounts  of  the  early  discoverers  and 
settlers  ? 

3.  Heeren's  definition  and  classification  of  colonies  ?  I 
II. — 1.  Principal  stations  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia,       2 

Africa,  and  America,  in  the  order  of  their  respective  occu- 
pation ? 

2.  The  East  Indian  trade  of  the  Portagnese  embraced  two       1 
distinct  branches  of  traffic  (Heeren)  ? 

3.  Point  out  some  of  the  errors  in  their  commercial  ar-      2 
rangements  which  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  their  Empire. 

4.  The  Dutch  E.  I.  Company,  according  to  the  terms       2 
of  its  charter  (when  first  granted?)  was  evidently  a  political 

as  well  as  a  mercantile  body  ?  Its  machinery  for  local  govern- 
ment? 

III. — 1.  Greographical  extent  of  the  Spanish  Empire  in      3 
America ;  its  constitution  and  government,  its  social  and  re- 
ligious organication  ? 

2.  Smyth  quotes  a  few  specimens  from  the  letters  of  Cortez      2 
and  Bemal  Diaz,  in  illustration  of  the  sentiments  by  which 
those  adventurers  conceived  themselves  to  be  actuated  ? 

3.  A  single  fact  recorded  by  Cortez  in  his  description  of      1 
the  city  of  Mexico  is  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general 
civilization  and  importance  of  any  community  ? 

4.  Chief  moral,  as  regards  the  vanquished,  to  be  drawn       2 
from  the  fall  of  the  Empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ? 
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Value 
IV.— 1.  The  History  of  the  English  and  of  the  French      2 
Ck>lonie8  in  America,   Tespectiyely,   illustrates   the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  two  parent  nations  ? 

2.  What  description  of  Colony,  according  to  Heeren,       I 
has  alone  prospered  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  why  ? 

3.  Giye  a  short  acconnt  of  the  nature  and  duration  of  the      4 
struggle  hetween  the  English  and  French  in  the  South  of 
India  ;  and  briefly  sketch  the  characters  of  the  leading  of- 
ficers of  both  nations  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
contest? 

4.  Nature  of  the  communications  which  passed  between      3 
the  Governor  General  and  TipA  Sultan  before  the  opening 

of  the  last  campaign  against  Seringapatam,  in  1 799,  together 
with  the  subsequent  events  of  the  war,  closing  with  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Mysore  Empire  ?  — 

Total...     30 

R.  T.  Reid,  A.B. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

April  21st. 

Homing,  VWa  Voce,  30  marks.  Afternoon,  Paper,  30  marks. 

Paper  Questions. 

Value 

1.  Prove  that  a  commodity  is  never  permanently  im-      4 
ported  unless  it  can  be  obtained  from  abroad  at  a  smaller  cost 

of  labour  and  capital,  on  the  whole,  than  is  necessary  for 
producing  it. 

2.  Explain 'Hhe  equation  of  international  demand."     Ef-      4 
fects  on  this  equation  of  an  improved  process  of  production 

in  one  of  the  countries  ?  Three  cases  ? — of  the  three,  which 
18  the  most  probable  ? 

3.  Money  is  obtained  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as      4 
any  other  foreign  commodity  ?     Money  artificially  detained 

in  a  country  is  a  loss  to  the  country  ?  The  case  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  which  one  nation  takes  notliing  from  the  other 
but  money  ? 
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4 .  Distribution  p{  the  precious  metals  among  the  different      3 
countries  in  the  world  ?     Ricardo's  theorem  ?     Is  it  possible 

for  a  country  which  exports  nothing  to  the  mining  countries 
to  obtain  bidlion  cheaper  than  any  of  the  countries  which  do 
export  to  them  ? 

5.  Adam  Smith's  four  fundamental  rules  of  taxation?      3 
Taxes  falling  on  capital  are  not  necessarily  objectionable  ? 

6.  Mill's   opinions  of  the  Income  Tax«  both  as  to  its      3 
desirability,  and  the  practicability  of  levying  it  fairly? 

7.  The  discussion  on  the  question  whether  the  same  per-      3 
centage  should  be  levied  on  perpetual  and  terminable  in- 
comes? 

8.  The  alterations  advocated  by  Mill  in  the  laws  of      6 
partnership  7  Connexion  between  this  question  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  artizan  ?  Some  of  the  chief  points  in  the  evidence 
lately  given  on  this  subject  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  < 

of  Commons  ?  

Total...     30 

H.  Green. 


MILL'S  LOGIC. 

The  first  five  Chapters. 

April    17th. 

Paper  Questions. 

Value 

1 .  Mill's  definition  of  Logic  ?     "What  definitions  does  he       5 
previously  discuss,  and  what  are  his  objections  to  them? 

2.  The  "classification  of  all  nameable  things"  which      4 
Mill  proposes  in  the  place  of  the  categories  of  Aristotle  ? 

3.  Taking  "  feelings"  as  a  genus^  what  are  the  species      3 
which  he  places  under  it  ? 

4.  The  discussion  commencing  with  "  It  is  apt  to  be       6 
supposed  that  the  copula  is  much  more  than  a  mere  sign  of 
predication"  ?  ' 

5.  The  various  doctrines  on  the  import  of  propositions     12 
discussed  by  Mill,  and  rejected :  with  his  reasons  for  their 
rejection  ? 
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6.  In  all  propositions  of  which  the  predicate  is  a  concrete      6 
name»  what  is  really  predicated  is  one  of  five  things :  name 

the  fiTC  things^  and  give  illustrations? 

7.  Explain  the  assertion  "  Individuals  have  no  essences."      4 
What  do  you  understand  hy  an  essential  proposition  T  

Total. .     40 

H.  Green, 


MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHr. 

April  9th. 
Morning,  Yirk  Voce,  40  marks.         Afternoon,  Paper,  60  marks. 

Paper  Que9iions. 

Value 

1.  Determine  the  conditions  of  a  function  heing  a  maxi-      6 
mum  or  a  minimum,  and  apply  it  to  find  the  maximum 
values  of  the  fraction  af^  (a — xj^  Is  this  function  suscep- 
tible of  a  minimum  f 

2.  Rnd  the  equation  of  a  cycloid ;  and  apply  the  calculus      6 
to  determine  its  length. 

3.  Explain  the  method  of  finding  the  evolute  to  any      6 

curve,  and  apply  it  to  the  evolute  of  the  ellipse  p"  +  ^=  1. 

4.  Give  a  geometrical  method  of  describing  the  osculating      6 
drde  of  an  ellipse,  and  thence  find  the  usual  expression  for 

the  radius  of  curvature. 

5.  State  distmctly  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  and      5 
prove  that  it  is  true  in  all  the  mechanical  powers. 

6.  Describe  the  Danish  balance,  and  show  how  to  gra-      5 
duate  it. 

7.  A  stone  is  heard  to  strike  the  bottom  of  a  well  after      5 
7  seconds  :  what  is  the  depth  of  the  well  ? 

8.  Give  a  general  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  projectile      7 
on  an  inclined  plane,  and  thence  derive  the  common  expres- 
sions for  the  range  when  the  point  of  projection  is  on  the 
plane.     Prove  that  two  elevations  correspond  to  each  range, 

and  that  they  coincide  when  the  range  is  a  maximum. 

9.  Find  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  single  pendulum,  and      6 

15 
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thence  show  the  oorrection  of  its  length  for  a  ^ven  error  in  a 
day. 

10.    The  length  of  a  second's  pendnlum,  in  London  lat.,       8 
51°  30'  is  39.14  inches,  whatis  the  length  in  Bombay  kt., 

18*^  58'  the  earth's  ellipticity  being  assmned  -yiv  ?  

Total...    60 

Joseph  Patton,  A.  M. 


VHEMISTRT  AND  BOTANY. 

April  14th. 

If omiDg,  Paper,  30  mailu.  Afternoon,  Viv&  Voce,  SO  marks. 

Paper  QtiHti&M. 

Value 

1 .  Enumerate  the  prmcipal  dasses  of  salts,  giyiqg  exam-      7 
•pies  of  each* 

2.  By  what  methods  may  acetic  acid  be  formed  artifi-      7 
cially  T  Explain  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  occmr  in 

the  ordinary  process,  and  mention  the  general  characters  of 
the  salts  it  forms  with  bases. 

3.  Describe  the  processes  by  which  m>n  is  reduced  from      5 
its  ore  to  the  state  of  malleable  metal,  and  the  object  of  each 
process.    What  is  the  difference  in  the  mechanical  and  che- 
mical constitution  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel  ? 

4.  Describe  the  organs  through  which  the  respiration  of      7 
plants  is  carried  on.    What  are  the  functions  of  the  leaves, 
?the  root,  and  the  pith? 

5.  What  are  the  general  botanical  characters  of  the      4 
umbelliferee,  and  the  most  usual  characteristics  of  their  fruits 
4uid  juices?  Mention  such  exceptions  as  may  occur  to  you. 

Total...    30 
BoBERT  Haines,  M.  B. 
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SECOND  NOKMAL  SCHOLABSHIP. 

ElTERATVREi 

April  19th. 

Paper   Questions^ 

¥a]ii6 

1.  Explain  the  following  passage  fully  :*-  5 
*  But  oh  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  tone  I 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue>. 

Her  how  across  her  shoulder  flung^ 

Herhuskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung — 

The  hunter's  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known ; 

The  oak-ertnan^d  nsiersy  and  their  ehaate-eyed  Queen^ 

Satyrs  and  sylvan- bays  were  seen,. 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  j 
Brown  Exercise  rejoicM  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  heechen  spear.'** 

Collins. — The  Passions^ 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  "  Strophe,"       2 
**  Antiistrophe,"  and  "Epode,"  used  to  mark  the  divisions  in 
some  of  the  odes  of  Collins  and  Gray ;  and  what  would  you 

call  a  lyric  piece  so  divided,  in  contradistinction  to  one  where 
the  same  metre  is  repeated,  from  stanza  to  stanza,,  to  the 
dose  of  the  poem  I 

3*    "Th*  exploit  of  strei^h,  dexterity,  or  speed" 
To  him  nor  vanity  nor  jay  can  bring ; 
His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 
To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing, '* 

Beatiie. — The  Minstrel. 

There  is  an  exact  parallel  for  these  lines  in  the  selections      3i 
which  you  have  read  from  Wordsworth  7    What  do  you  call 
the  stanza  in  which  "  The  Minstrel "  is  written,  and  what 
other  distinguished  poets  have  used  it  ? 
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Keats^  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, 

4.  ''  A  casement  high  and  triple-arcKd  there  was^ 

All  garlanded  with  carren  imag'riea 
Of  fruits  and  flowers>  and  hunches  of  knot-grass. 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 

As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  keraldriee. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazoning^, 
A  shielded  ^acuteheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 
''  Full  on  this  casement  dione  the  wintry  moon. 

And  threw  warm  gulee  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross,  soft  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint : 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 

Save  wings  for  heaven :  Porphyro  grew  faint. 
She  knelt  so  pure  a  thing,  wy  free  from  mortal  taint** 
Paraphrase  the  whole  passage,  and  give  the  exact  meaning      6 
of  the  words  in  Italics.  Point  out  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  first  four  lines. 

5.  Explain  the  expressions  ''  hoodwinked  with  fairy  fan-      3 
ey"  "poppied  warmth  of  sleep!*    "  Morphean  amulet,** 

"  clasp' d  like  a  missal"   "  legUnC d fairies,**  " lustrous  sat- 
vers!*  and  "  entoiVd in  woof ed phantasies** 

6.  "  ♦        *        ♦    and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old; 
Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Fhishing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot  :**         *         *         * 

Paraphrase  this  passage,  and  give  the  literal  meaning  of      2 
the  expressions  in  Italics? 

7.  Give  the  substance  of  Mr.  Richardson's  criticism  on      4 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  in  language  of  your  own. 
Why,  according  to  the  same  critic,  is  Wordsworth  not  like- 
ly ever  to  become  a  very  popular  poet  ? 
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8.  Explain  folly  tihe  following  sonnet^  and  state  at  what      7 
time  each  of  the  poets  mentioned  in  it  flourished^  the  lan-r 
gnage  in  which  he  wrote,  and  his  principal  works. 

**  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet  ;  critic  you  have  frown' d. 
Mindless  of  its  just  honors  :  with  this  key 
Shakspeare  uulock'd  his  heart ;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound ; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound  ; 
Camoens  sooth' d  with  it  an  exile's  grief; 
The  Sonnet  glitter' d  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crown'd 
His  visionary  hrow  ;  a  glow-worm  lamp, 

It  cheer'd  mild  Spenser,  caU'd  from  faery  land. 
To  struggle  through  dark  ways  ;  and  when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains — alas,  too  few !" 

9.  Paraphrase  the  following  passage,  and  explain  the      4 
theory  of  a  foture  life  therein  set  down : — 

'^  He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel 

In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure ; 
No  fears  to  beat  away — no  strife  to  heal — 

The  past  unsigh'd  for,  and  the  future  sure ; 
Spake  of  Ktroic  arts,  in  graver  mood 
Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued : 
Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous  imag'd  there 

In  happier  beauty,  more  pellucid  streams. 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams ; 

CHmes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day. 

Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Yet  there  the  soul  shall  enter  which  hath  earned 

That  privilege  by  virtue** 

'-^Laodamia, 

10.  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  extracts  which  follow  : —      4 

"  Mild  Hermes  spake— and  touch'd  her  with  his  wand, 

That  calms  all  fear." 

♦  *  *  *  * 
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"  Thou  know* St  the  J)elphic  oracle  foretold. 
That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan  strand 

Should  die*'  ; 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

"  Jove  firown'd  in  heaven,  the  c&Mcious  Pareae  threw 
Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Siygian  hueJ*^ 

*  *  ♦  3|t  4e 

"  Medea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  years, 
And  iEson  stood  a  youth  'mid  youthful  peers.'^ 

Total 4a 

R.  T.  Reid,  a.  B. 


HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE,  1517-^1789- 

April  I4th» 

Momiog,  VivCi  Voce,  90  marks.         Afternoon,  Paper,  30  marks. 

Paper   Questions* 

VaTiio- 

I.— 1.  "The  period*'  (1517—1660),  says  Heeren,  "de-      6. 

rived  its  general  character  from  an  extraordinary  interference 

of  religion  with  politics."     Point  out  the  nature  and  extent 

of  this  interference  as  seen  m  the  several  public  contests  and 

civil  wars  in  Europe  during  the  period,  and  state  the  ehief 

results,  beneficial  or  injurious,  which  ensued  from  each. 

2.  What  lesson  does  Professor  Smyth  derive  from  the      2 
contrast  presented  by  the  public  conduct  and  the  private 

life  of  several  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  during 
the  same  period,  but  particularly  of  Ferdinand  I1 1 

3.  Chief  causes  for  the  ascendant  position  of  royalty  in      2 
England,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  during  the  rule  of 

the  House  of  Tudor? 

II. — 1 .  The  influence  wliich  succeeded  that  of  religion,  as  4 
the  main-spring  of  potitics  during  the  next  period,  (1660 — 
1789,)  "was  upon  the  whole  a  consequence  of  advancing 
civilization ;  based,  however,  upon  no  fixed  principles,  it  led 
to  errors."  (Heere»)  Illustrate  tliis  extract  by  examples 
taken  from  the  history  of  the  period. 
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2.  Macaulay  draws  a  verj  unfavorable  picture  (in  one  of      3 
his  Essays)  of  the  English  statesmen  during  the  Restoration ; 
and  paints  out  the  results  of  their  conduct  with  regard  to 
foreign  politics  T 

3.  Public  treaties  of  peace  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;      4 
their  conditions,  mutual  connexion,  and  influence  on  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  (Heeren.) 

4.  Smyth's  remarks  on  comparing  the  circumstances  con-       1 
nected  with  the  fall  of  Marlborough  and  Walpole,  respec- 
tively? 

III.— 1.     Treaties  on  which  political  relations  of  the      1 
North  of  Europe  were  based  prior  to  1660  f 

2.  Education  and  private  life  of  Frederic  the  Great  be-      5 
fore  his  accession?    Macaulay*s  opinion  regarding  his  con- 
duct in  reference  to  Maria  Theresa  ? 

3.  Causes  which  led  to  the  first  partition  of  Poland      2 
<1772)  ? 

Total 30 

R.  T.  Reid,  a.  B. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

April  9th. 

If  omiog^  Paper,  90  marks.  Afternoon,  Viy^  Voce,  SO  marks. 

Paper  Queetione. 

Value 

1.  Show  that  cost  of  production  is  not  the  regulator  of      3 
international  values.     How  are  such  values  determined? 

2.  The  direct  and  indirect  benefits  of  international  trade  ?      3 

3.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  cost  of  production      2 
^to  us)  of  a  foreign  commodity  ? 

4.  One  country  can  only  undersell  another  in  a  given      5 
market  to  the  extent  of  entirely  expelling  her,  on  two  con- 
ditions.    State  the  conditions,  and  prove  the  proposition. 

5.  In  three  countries.  A,  B,  and  C,  equal  outlays  of  ca-      4 
pital  will  produce — ^m  the  first,  either  10  pieces  of  cloth  or 

8  C¥rt.  of  iron ;  in  the  second,  9  pieces  o^  cloth  or  10  cwt. 
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of  iron;  in  the  third,  9  pieces  of  cloth  or  12  cwt.  of  iron. 
No  restricdons  on  commerce  existing,  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  nature  of  the  trade  among  these  countries  f 

6.  A  dealer  having  the  monopoly  of  a  certain  commodity  ^    3 
doubles  its  price,  diminishing  the  demand  by  so  doing  to  five- 
eighths  of  its  original  amount,  but  increasing  the  gross  profit 

in  the  ratio  of  35  to  8,  what  was  the  original  rate  of  profit  ? 
Give  a  general  formula. 

7.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  rent  does  not  enter  into      2 
cost  of  production  T 

8.  Objects  proposed  to  be  effected  by  the  Currency  Bill      3 
of  1844 T 

9.  Tooke  and  Fullarton's  objections  to  the  Bill?  Mill's      3 
Criticism  T 

10.  Causes  assigned  by  Adam  Smith  and  Mill  for  the      2 
small  average  remuneration  of  literary  labour  T 

Total, 30 

H.  Green.. 


LOGIC.  ' 

April  16th. 

Paper  Queitiom* 

Value 

1 .  A  can  be  proved  only  in  the  first  figure, — why  ?  3 

2.  O  cannot  be  a  premise  in  the  first  figure, — why  ?  3 

3.  Only  negatives  can  be  proved  in  the  second  figure, —      3 
why? 

4.  The  third  figure  might  be  called  the  refu^tory  figure.      3 
Give  an  example. 

5.  Explain  the  sorites :  give  an  example.  3 

6.  In  a  conditional  syllogism,  show,  that  of  the  four  ways      3 
in  which  the  minor  premise  might  be  assumed,  two  lead  to 
fallacies,  and  two  are  valid.  t 

7.  Explain  the  terms — predicable,  genus,  species,  pro-      3 
prium,  accidens. 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  cross-division  ? '  Give  an      4 
example,  and  correct  it. 
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9.  Fallacy  of  ambiguons  middle  ? — that  of  argning  in  a      4 
circle  T  Give  examples. 

10.  Whatel/s  dirision  of  fallacies^  into  logical,  non-logi-      3 
cal,  and  semi-logical  ? 

11.  Is  Example  6  in  the  Appendix  of  Whatelj  a  falla-      4 
cious  argument  ? — If  so^  point  out  in  what  the  fallacy  con- 
sists :  state  also  the  mood  and  figure  of  the  syllogism. 

12.  Answer  the  same  question,  and  make  the  same  state-      4 
ments  with  respect  to  example  70.  — ^ 

Total 40 

H.  Green. 
MATHEMATICS. 

April  22nd. 

Horning,  Paper,  00  marks.  Afternoon,  Vivft  Voce,  40  marks. 

Paper  QueHions, 

Value 

1.  Given  the  base  of  a  triangle,  and  the  ratio  of  the  sum      5 
of  the  squares  of  the  sides  to  the  difference  of  their  squares, 

to  find  the  locus  of  the  vertex. 

2.  In  a  conic  section  the  rectangle  under  the  segments      6 
of  a  chord  passing  through  the  focus  varies  as  the  chord  ? 

3.  Prove  that  the  general  equation  of  the  second  order      7 
can  be  put  in  the  forms  (a? — a:')'    +  (y  —  y')*  ■=  *  (y  + 

nue  -^  n)*  ;  what  is  the  geometric  meaning  of  this  ?  When  is 
the  curve  an  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  parabola  ? 

4.  The  drcumscribed  parallelogram  having  its  sides  pa-      7 
rallel  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  diameters  is  the  least  of  all  pa- 
rallelograms circumscribmg  the  ellipse  ? — find  its  area. 

5.  Reduce  the  general  equation  of  parabola  to  its  sim-      6 
pleat  form. 

6.  Find  the  first  differential  co-efficient  jof  the  following      9 
functions :— 


Log  j  a  +  x 

+n/' 

2  ax  -t-  x^ 

■! 

Sm-»  P" 

-a* 

Jb  +  a 

T 

-htan 

•  a 

Log     ^ 

sjb  +  a 

—  tan 

|s/»- 

•  a 
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7.  Pirove  that  or  =s  tan  :r  —  ^  tan  'ar  -f  J  tan  ^x  —  &c.,       8 
and  apply  tlit^'io  find  Hfe  circumference  of  a  circle  to  7 
places  of  decimals.  * 

8.  Explain  the  mode  offinding  the  ralae  of  a  vanishing      7 
fractioD,  and  thence  find. the  value  of 

1 j-^Y-H — -  when  4?  =  1 

I  —  X  +  log  X 

9.  When  does  this  method  fail,  and  explain  the  manner  of      5 

proceeding iu  that  case:  find  the  value  of  ^         ^  ^  * 

Total 60 

Joseph  Patfon,  A.  M. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  BOTANY* 
.    V  \    .  Aphii.  11th, 

Monilng^Fiiper^SOjnariu...  Aftemooa;  Viv&  Vooe,  30  i^arfcsi 

Valoe 

1.  How  is  Iodine  obtained  ?     In  what  states  is  itfomid       7 
m  nature  ?    By  wh^t  tests  may  you  recognise  the  .pre- 
sence of  Iodine  in>^\l)5[t.  Iodide  of  Potassium ;  2nd,  loda^  of 
Potassaj    ;      ■  ,    ^,  '     ,. 

2.  How  may  jjfiu.jpccrtjun  tl;i.c^sp^ific  gravity  of  gases  i      7 
What  relation  is  thete  between  the  specific  gravity  and  the 
atomic  weights  oi  fvxfl^^  ^es  ?    Illustrate  by  ^xample?.r 

?r,    By^^l^t  characte^stics  are  the  ^kajies  distinguished      6 
from  the  alkaUne  earths  ?    What  tests  might  you  apply  in 
order  to  determine  the^  presence  of  Potassa»  Baryta^  Mag- 
nesia, and  Lime  ?  , 

4.  What  is  the  ^normal  errangepient  of  leaves  with  re-      6 
gard  to  the  axis  of  a  plant  ?     Mention  a  case  of  such  arrange- 
ment.   How  is  this  arrangepentinqdified  in  many  cases  ? 
Mention  some  instaiaces.,}.  ?r,,  ,     ..  , 

5.  Name  the  sub-divisions  of.  the  Natural  Order  Lego-      4 
minosre,  and  the  distinctions  between  them.     Mention  some 
familiar  plants  in  each  sub-division.  

Total......     30 

ROBEAT  SmkKB,  M.  B» 
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^  WEST  (or  2no  Year's)  SCHOLABSHIP. 
LITERATURE. 
April   17th, 

VimAng,  Prose,  Ylvt  Voce,  20  marks.  Afternoon,  Poetry,  Paper,  30  marks. 

i  .  Paper  QueHiom. 

Value 

1 .  Give  the  cluef  eyents  in  the  life  of  Goldsmith,  and      2 
etate  in  what  departments  of  literature  he  was  distinguished, 
motioning  the  names  of  his  works  in  each  ? 

2.  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  critical  notices,  sajs  of  Gold-      3 
smithes  poetry — "  IJo  reader  of  taste  or  feeling  fan  he  insensi- 
ble to  its  unaffected  elegance,  its  quiet  humour,  its  gentle 
pathos,  and  its  harmonious  versification" ;  and  of  his  pro9e — 

**  It  has  the  same  suavity  of  manner,  the  aame  sportive  grace, 
and  ease  and  purity  of  dic!tioa.''(£x{^Ifuii  this  criticism  word 
for  '#ord,  and  make  any  other  remarks  that  may  occur  to  you 
on  the  auhjebtl  - ^'>  ^  mu- .it     m  '  ^ 

3.  **It9  ^pland^^ltfping'  deck  the  Tnotlnlafci'&  siie,  4 

Woodls  over  woodfe  in  gay  theatric  pride  ,*     " 
While  oft'  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between, 
'   Wi^  nienUh'Me grandeur  tttkr)sL^  iike%(^^ 

Por  weAlth  W  iftieirs  •  not  far  rtmoved  the  dat^  . 

When  Coii'nmcrce  jiWradly  flourished  through  the  State ; 

At  kercomino^d  the  paldce  learnt  td  rise ; 

^^«etf  tMf 4orig-faj^i  c^Mrnh'sBu^kt  the  ikies  ; 

The  canvas  glow' d  beyond  e^en  nature  warm, 
'    The' pi'eghAit  'Quarry  teeme^d  itith  Auman  form.  \ 

•^TiH  more  uiist^ady  than  the  southern  gale, 

^f?ommferce  db  dther  9h<)res  dis^tay^'d'her  sail, 

While  naught  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave 
*  Biltlftitims  nnmar^'d,  and  lords  without  a!  slave !" 

" '"•  '    '  ■"  -  The  Traveller. 

ExpUun'  th^  expressions  printed  in  Italics.    What  are  the 
bistorical  ^u«ioiia  ih  the  latter  part  of  the  extract  ? 
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4.  ''A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear,  4 

And  parsing  rich  with  forty  ponnda  a  year* 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place : 
UnpraetUed  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrine*  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour  : 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learnt  to  prize, 
More  skill'd  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise : 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain* 

♦  *  *  * 

The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 
Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue^s  side  ; 
But  m  his  duty  prompt,  at  ev'ry  call. 

He  watch'd  tod  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt,  for  all : 
Jnd,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new^fedg'd  offspring  to  the  shies. 
He  tried  each  att,  reprov'd  each  dulldelay, 
AUur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.'* 

The  Deserted  Village. 
Give  the  general  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  and  ex- 
plain  more  particularly  the  parts  printed  b  Italics  ?  To 
what  incident  in  his  own  life  is  Goldsmith  supposed  to  al- 
lude m  the  Imes,  "The  ruined  spendthyifty"  &c.  ? 
Beattie's   Minstrel. 

b.  "  Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  Nature's,  hand  j  2 

Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below ; 
Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  plann'd. 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe." 
Goldsmith  gives  expression  to  a  similar  sentiment  in  '*The 
Traveller*'  ? 

6.    "Or  merry  swains,  who  quaff  the  nut-brown  ale,  2 

And  sing  enamoured  of  the  nut-brown  maid. 

*  *  *  * 

A  gentler  strain  the  beldame  would  rehearse. 
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A  tale  of  nind  life,  ft  tale  of  woes, 
The  orphan  babes,  and  gaardiati  uncle  fieroe/* 
What  are  the  allusions  in  the  expressions  in  Italics  ?    GK>ld- 
smith  has  a  similar  phrase  to  that  in  the  first  line  7 

7.  **  Shall  I  he  left  forgotten  in  the  dust  1 

When  fiite,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive  ? 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust. 

Bid  him,  though  doonCd  to  perish,  hope  to  live  ? 
Is  it  for  this  fair  virtue  oft  must  strive 

With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  V* 
Explain  this  passage,  and  particularly  the  fourth  line, 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

8.  "  Lo,  Newton  !  priest  of  Nature,  shines  afar,  4 

Scans  the  wide  world,  and  nufnbers  ev*ry  star  ; 
Wilt  thou  with  him  mysterious  rites  apply, 
And  watch  the  shrine  with  wonder-heaming  eye  ? 
Yes,  thou  shalt  mark  with  magic  art  profound 
The  speed  of  light,  the  circling  march  of  sound ; 
With  Franklin  grasp  the  lightning's  fiery  wbg. 
Or  yield  the  lyre  of  heaven  another  strittg* 

*  *  *  4( 

Admiring  Plato,  on  his  spotless  page, 
Stamps  the  bright  dictates  of  the  father  sage" 
Explain  the  allusions  in  this  passage. 

9.  '*  Or  wilt  thou  Orphean  hymms  more  sacred  deem,  5 

And  steep  thy  song  in  mercy*  s  mellow  stream  ? 
«  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

On  Nature  throbbing  anguish  pour  relief. 
And  teach  impassioned  souls  the  joy  of  grief  ? 

♦  «  *  * 

The  living  lumber  of  his  kindred  earth, 
Charmed  into  soul,  receives  a  second  birth  ; 
Feels  thy  dread  power  another  heart  afford. 
Whose  passion-touched  harmonious  strings  accord 
True  as  the  circling  spheres  to  nature* s  plan  ; 
And  man  the  brother,  live  the  friend  of  man  P* 
Give  the  general  meaning,  and  explain  more  fully  the  por- 
tions printed  in  Italics. 
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10,    Mr.  Richardson  contrasts  the  styles  of  Campbell      3 
and  Wordsworth  ;  give  the  substance  in  language  of  your 
own. 

Total 30 

R.  T.  Reid,  a.  B. 


HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

April  22nd. 

Morning,  Yivd  Voce,  20  marks.  Afternoon,  Paper,  30  marks. 

J  Paper  Que9tions, 

Value 

1 . .  iThe  origm  of  the  power  of  the  Peshwas  was  the  natu-      4 
ral  result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mardtha  princes  .were 
educated  7  The  transfer  of  power  from  the  royal  family  was, 
moreover,  precipitated  by  a  remarka)>Jb9r  accident  ?  Clutracterx      xt 
of  the  first  Peshwa ;  his  admiuistrati9i;^  X ,  Ii^p^ovements  in-   .  ,  f 
troduced  by  Mddhui^  ^      »  •    „.  liniu; 

2.  p^^fture  of  t^e  .policy  pursued  by  ^Jiib  Marquis  of  Wei-      4 
lesley  in  India  ;  objections  urged  against  it  at  the  time  of  his 
recalL;  ai(^d.pfiode  of  defence  pursued  by  his  advocates  ? 

3. ,  .]^^4f^§  haye  lately  been  granted  to  the  surviving  Offi-     12 
cers  ^p^  Sol(]jy^rpf  the  Crown  and  of  the  East  India  .Com- 
pany who  served  in  the  following  actions  :     The  Battles  of 
I)elhi,^i9^e,  La^a^ee,  and  Argaum ;  thp,  Stoi;m  <^f  4J]y-  r. 
ghurjt;theCSiBgep,9fj^Asseerghur  and  Gawflgfeu^,;;  t^^JQp-,   ..  ,t 
fence  of  Delhi,  and  the  Battle  of  Deig ;,  the,  :^attles  of  E^im    ..  ^ 
kee,  l^^^igpore,  aniiMehidpore  ;, the  Storm  of  Bhurtpqiffi,  m^i 
a  few  others.     Write  a  short  narraitive  of  the  w^cs  ip  jjf^hiph 
the  ei^gagements  here  mj^ti|^e^,5H^«?^^d|,and,  Jif^b^fiypu   ^ 
remember  it,  give  the  data  ja^j^fi^kflyctiflfir  '  -  .     <  ^  *)  i- 

4.  System  of,pplicj^,^^r^wed  by  Lord,,W;n„Benjtippk,l  >,  ?l 
Give  some  account  of  the  contest  with  the  Coorg  Raja,  which 
arose  duri^ig  his  administration. 

5.  Br^f  narrative  of  the  di^^urban^ei^jin  Gwalior  in  1 843  ?      5 
General  results  of  the  British  victories  on  that  occasion  ? 
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6.    Causes  lisually  assigned  fok*  the    recall     of    Lord      2 
Elleaborougfa  ?     •  .  

Total. ...      30 
R.  T.  Reid,  A,B. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

April  15th. 

Moraing,  Paper,  30  marks.  Afternoon,  YivdL  Vooe>  30  marks. 

Pap^jr  Questiona. 

Value 

1 .  What  are  "  the  associations  engendered    by  dom*   '  3 
mon  life  and  the  ordinary  course  ofv^business,"  and  what 

"  the  forms  and  phrases  of  common  discourse^"  which  gave 
plausibility   to    the    tfieory  that  WCftfth' and  money  are   • 
synonymous?  '  a.  »  w  » ■-'.  i     .   •  • 

2.  Important  distinction  in  the  ^ttcAig  ef  the  worA>     2 
wealthy  as  applied  to  the  possessions  of  an  individual,  land  to*' 
those  of  a  nation  oriof  mankind  ?  i^  - 

3.  Function  of  Capital  in  production  ?•  'With  a  stationary      3 
population  how  are  profitable  ihTCstm^ts  Of  new  accumula- 
tions of  Capital  possible  T  i  -     . 

4.  What  do  you  unden^tUnd  by  dreulating  bapita^l  ? —      3 
what    by   fixed  Capitol  f    The  conversion  of  circulating 
Capital    into  fixed  imiy  Ife  tefaipbrarily  ^mjurious  to  the  -' 
labourers?    «        ''     .  s.j<  . 

5.  Drvisionbflabotiriii'iecase  of  co-operation  ?    Wake*      3 
field's  simple  and'cttoi|Ae^  ed^operation  ?     Hid  application  of 

a  portion  of  the^  ttftoiy*  to  dtolonixation  ? 

6.  Ricardb'tf^  fitt/iffl^   rate  of  w^s  ?  MilFs  physicd      3 
minimum  ^^d  mbiU  minimum  ? 

7.  Adatn  Smiilfs  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  differ-      4 
ences  of  wages  in  different  employments  ?    His*  theories  on' 
this  subject  very' impeffect  ?    Important  modifications  of 
them? 

8.  Different  senses  of  the  vftstfi  value?    How  tised  in      3 
Political  Economy  ?    ShoW  that  iven  value  in  use  iS  an  am- 
biguous phra^.    • 
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9.  Distinction  between  value  and  price  ?    The  price  of  a      3 
commodity  is  ordinarily  the  most  convenient  expression  of 

its  value, — under  what  circumstances  does  it  cease  to  be  so  ? 

10.  Mill's  objections  to  the  phrase  **  ratio  of  demand      3 
and  supply'*  ?  Explain  and  illustrate  his  "  equation  of  de- 
mand and  supply."  

Total. ...      30 

H.  Green. 


LOGIC. 

April  21st. 

Paper  Questiaru, 

Yalao 

1 .  The  six  rules  of  syllogisms  ?  4 

2.  None  but  particular  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  the      5 
third  figure? 

3.  In  a  sorites  all  the  premises  after  the  first  must  be      5 
universal;  why? 

4.  Fallacy  of  "begging  the  question"?    That  of  irre-      5 
levant  conclusion  ? 

5.  Explain  the  conditional  syllogism ;  and  give  an  exam-      5 
pie  of  a  constructive  conditional  syllogism,  and  one  of  a 
destructive. 

6.  Explain  conversion  by  negation.     State  to  which      4 
classes  of  propositions  it  is  applicable,  and  give  examples. 

7.  Conclusions  when  one  of  the  premises  is  doubtful  ?      5 
When  both  are  doubtful  ? 

8.  Is  Example  96,  m  Whatel/s  second  Appendix,  a      7 
fallacy  ?  If  so,  in  what  does  the  fallacy  consist  ?  

Total...    40 
H.  Green. 

Mathematics. 

April    19th. 

Morning,  VivA  Voce,  40  marks.  Afteraoon,  Paper,  60  marks. 

Paper  QuestUnu. 

Value 
1 .     The  diagonab  of  a  quadrilateral  circumscribed  about  a      6 
circle,  and  of  that  formed  by  joining  the  points  of  contact,  all 
pass  through  the  same  point? 
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2.  Draw  a  line  through  a  given  point  between  the  sides      5 
of  a  given  angle,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle 

cut  off  shall  he  given,  or  a  minimum. 

3.  Apply  the  principle  of  indeterminate  co-eflScients  to      7 

find  the  expansion  of   rr-- — rr 
(1  +  xy' 

4.  Find  the  values  of  x,  y,  e,  from  the  three  equations  6 

ax  +  by  +  e  z=:d 
a*x  +  b'y  +  c'z^df 
a!'x-i-  Vy  +  c'z^df 

qx     I.  Aap 

5.  Find  the  value  of when  a?  =  0  4 

x 

6.  Given  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  deduce  a  for-       5 
mula  for  the  angles  adapted  to  logarithmic  computation. 

7.  Prove  Grauss'  formulae —  9 

sin  J  (A  +  B)  =  cosHfl-ft)  ^^g  J  c,  &c. 
*  ^  ^  cos  4  c  *     ' 

8.  Hence  find  Napier's  analo^es.  3 

9.  Suppose  two  altitudes  of  the  sun,  observed  in  the      8 
forenoon  in  the  same  place,  at  the  interval  of  two  hours  and 

a  quarter,  to  be  39^  95'  and  51^  46",  required  the  latitude  of 
the  place  and  the  timesof  observation,  the  sun's  dedination 
being  21<^  57' N. 

10.  Find  the  position  of  the  shadow  on  a  vertical  South      7 
or  North  dial  in  Bombay  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  What;  cor- 
rection is  requirsd  for  the  time  shown  by  a  dial  ? 

Total ^^' 

'''    '  Joseph  Patton,  A.  SIt. 


CHEMISTRY. 

A»|Ia.16t?.v 

Morning,  Paper,  25  marks.,  n  .        Aftc^pon,  yiv&  Voce,  25  marks. 

Paper  Questions, 

Value 

1.     How  is  hydrogen  gas  prepared  ?     Explain  the  na-       7 

ture  of  the  chemical  fi)rces  by  the  ngency  of  which  the  gas 

is  evolved.    Mention  the  ordinary  impurities  in  natural 

17 
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water,  in  the  state  of  sea  water,  spring  water,  and  rain 
water ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  rendered  pure. 

2.  In  what  way  is  evaporation  influenced  by  pressure      5 
and  temperature  7 — explain  with  reference  to  the  steam-en- 
gine and  the  atmosphere.    What  do  you  mean  by  the  maxi- 
mum density  of  vapours  ? 

3.  By  what  means  may  you  ascertain  the  specific  gravity      9 
of  a  liquid,  a  solid  mass,   and  a  powder  insoluble  in  water  7 
Mention  the  approximate  specific  gravities  of  the  following    • 
substances :  common  sulphuric  acid,  potassium,  alcohol,  pla- 
tinum, olive  oil,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  mercury,  at  the 
standard  temperature. 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  flame  7  Upon  what  principles      4 
is  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  safety-lamp  constructed?  

Total. .      25 

R.  Haines,  M.  B. 


CLAEE  (or  First  Year's)  SCHOLARSHIP. 
HISTORY. 

Wednesday  16th,  Yivk  Voce,  40  marks.         Monday  2l8t,  Paper)  60  marks. 

Paper   Queetums. 

I.  Marshman's  History  of  India. 

Yalne 

1.  Objections  to  the  theory  that  Sanscrit  was  formed  by      3 
refining  the  popular  dialects  7     Most  probable  way  of  ac- 
counting  for  its  connection  with  some  of  the  modem  languages 

of  India  7 

2.  The  Yedas  and  the  Laws  of  Menu  have  each  been      2 
known  by  names  which  would  seem  to  imply  a  traditional 
origin  7 

3.  Origin  of  the  House  of  Samini  7    Extent  of  its  terri-      3 
tory  and  seat  of  Government  7 

4.  Political  divisions  of  India  at  the  accession  of  Mah-      2 
mtid  of  Ghizni  7 

II.   Taylor's  Manual  of  Ancient  History. 

5.  How  do  yon  account  for  the  rapid  growth  and  sudden      2 
fall  of  the  early  empires  in  Inner  Asia  7 
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Valao 

6.  IVo  probable  reasons  have  been  aisigned  for  the  kind-      2 
ness  with  which  Gyros  treated  the  tribes  of  Israel? 

7.  Social  and  political  condition  of  Greece  before  the      6 
Persian  wars  1 

8.  Brief  sketch  of  the  downfall  of  the  Boman  Repablic,       8 
from  the  beginning  of  the  civil  dissensions  under  the  Gracchi  ? 

III.  Taylor's  Manual  op  Modern  History. 

9.  Chief  consequences  of  the  Crusades  to  Europe  f  4 

10.  Revoltttions  in  the  East  in  consequence  of  the  Mon-      4 
goUan  Inyasion  ? 

11.  State  of  the  Continental  Kingdoms  after  the  Peace      5 
of  Westphalia. 

12.  Give  some  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the      4 
American  war  of  independence.  

45 

IV.  Writing,  Spelling,  and  Composition.  15 

Total. ...      60 
R.  T.  Reid,  a.  B. 


MJTHEMATICS. 

April  19th. 

Paper   Quettions, 

Value 

1.  A  share  of  the  Colaba  Press  Company,  Rs.  7fiOO,      4 
paid  up,  sells  for  Rs.  12,500,  when  the  concern  pays  9  per 
cent,  per  annum.   •What  would  it  sell  for  if  the  dividend  fell 

to  7i  per  cent  ? 

2.  Cotton  purchased  in  Bombay  at  Rs.  115  per  candy      8 
is  sold  in  Liverpool  for  5^.  per  pound.    What  is  the  gain 
per  cent.,  sapposing  the  rate  of  exchange  to  be  U,  lOd.  for 

a  Rupee,  and  the  freight,  &c.  to  be  £3  lOs.  per  ton  ? 

3.  What  is  the  compound  interest  of  Ea.  16,789  for      5 
nine  years,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  when  the  interest  is 
payable  monthly  and  yearly  ? 
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Valne 

4.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  1133-6,       7 
1 181*7,  and  283*5  feet,  by  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  by  logarithms. 

5.  The  distance  between  two  points  in  the  same  Kne      6 
with  an  inaccessible  object  is  579  yards,  and  the  angles  of 
elevation  51°  12',  and  49°  50'.     What  is  the  height  ? 

Total. ...      30 

Joseph  Patton,  A.  M* 


MATHEMATICS. 

April  22nd. 
MoroiDg,  Viv^  Voce,  40  marks.  Evening,  Paper,  30  marks. 

Paper  Questions. 

Yaloo 

1 .  Show  how  to  sum  a  geometric  and  an  arithmetic  pro-      3 
gression. 

2.  Solvethe  equation  ^  -  j|£|,  =  A  4 

3.  Write  down  the  first  four  terms  of  the  expansion  of      3 
•i 


('-iy 


4.  If  two  circles  intersect  each  other  in  two  points,  any      4 
two  parallel  lines  drawn  through  these  points,  and  catting 

the  circles,  are  equal  ? 

5.  Given  base  and  ratio  of  sides,  find  the  locus  of  vertex.      4 

6.  The  lines  joining  the  angles  of  a  triangle  with  the      4 
points  of  contact  of  the  inscribed  drcle,  pass  through  the 
same  point  ? 

7.  Prove  that  cos  (A  -^  B J  s^  cos  A  cos  B  —  Aa  A      4 
unB. 

8.  The  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  a,  b,  e,  is  equal      4 

to  ^^iSf(iSf-fl)(fif-^)(5-c)  when  5=  ?±|±£ 

Prove  by  trigonometry.  

Total. ...      30 

Joseph  Patton,  A.  M. 
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Appendix  No.   VII. 


No.  1925  of  1851. 
General  Department. 


To 


M.  Stotell,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
Sir, 
With  reference  to  the  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  final 
Examination  of  the  Grant  Medical  College,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Bight  Hon'ble  the  Grovemor  in  Council  to  enclose,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Board,  the  appended  copy  of  a  letter  dated  18th 
ultimo,  and  its  several  enclosures,  from  Dr.  McLennan,  reporting 
the  result  of  the  Examination,  and  of  my  reply,  with  a  request 
that  they  may  be  pubUshed  in  the  Board's  next  Annual  Report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)     J.  G.  Lumsden, 
Secretary  to  Government. 
Bfmihay  Castle,  lOtk  May  1851. 

No.  1924  of  1851. 

General  Department. 
To 

J.  McLennan,  Esq.,  M.  D. 
Sir, 
The  Bight  Hon'ble  the  Governor  in  Council  has  perused  your 
letter  of  the  18th  ultimo,   reporting  the  results  of  the  recent 
Examination  of  the  Grant  Medical  College,  and  has  directed  me 
to  communicate  to  you  in  reply  the  following  observations  : — 

2.  The  course  of  Examination  detailed  in  the  first  15  paras,  of 
your  letter,  appears  to  have  been  eminently  practical  and  searching 
in  all  its  details,  and  the  result,  which  has  enabled  you  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  graduates  have  proved  their  fitness  to  as  great 
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a  degree  as  you  believe  is  ever  done  in  Europe,  cannot  but  be  a 
subject  of  sincere  gratification  ^to  all  who  bare  at  heart  the  inte- 
rests of  Native  education. 

3.  It  has  very  properly  been  your  aim  to  prevent  the  candi- 
dates from  placing  any  dependence  on  retentive  memories  for 
finding  answers  to  the  questions  given.  This  is  the  .distinguishing 
and  highly  judicious  characteristic  of  the  late  Examination,  the 
successful  issue  of  which  is  the  more  creditable  to  the  parties  so 
severely  tested,  and  the  better  calculated  to  remove  all  doubts  of 
the  nature  referred  to  in  your  1 7th  para. 

4.  The  Right  Hon'ble  the  Grovemor  in  Council  entirely  con- 
curs in  the  encomiums  which  you  pass  on  the  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College :  he  believes  that  the  entire  success  which 
has  attended  their  endeavours  will  prove,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Gentlemen,  their  highest  and  sufficient  reward. 

5.  A  copy  of  your  letter  has  been  famished  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  will,  with  its  accompaniments,  be  printed  in  their 
next  Annual  Report.* 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sjsc., 

(Signed)  J.  G.  Lumsdbn, 

Secretary  to  Government. 
Bombay  Castle,  lOth  May  1851. 


*  The  documents  alladed  to  will  be  found  in  Appendix  O,  at  pageiji  of 
the  annexed  Report  of  the  Grant  Medical  College  for  the  Session  1850-61. 
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Appendix    No.  VIII. 


REPORT  OF  NATIVE  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  MOFUSSIL. 


Natitx  Library  at  Ahmedabad. 

No.  44  of  1851. 

Judicial  Department. 
To 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education^ 

Bombay. 
Sir, 

Under  instructioDs  from  Goyenunent,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub* 
iiiit>  to  be  laid  before  the  Board,  the  accompanying  original  do- 
cuments relating  to  the  Ahmedabad  Native  Library. 

2.  This  Library  is,  I  beg  to  premise,  attached  to,  and  was 
established  by  the  Vernacular  Society  of  Gajerat,  and  it  is  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  Managing  Committee  I  am  indebted  for  the  infor- 
mation now  forwarded,  and  without  which  I  could  not  have  com- 
phed  with  the  instructions  above  alluded  to. 

3.  The  Board  will  observe  that  the  total  number  of  books  in 
different  languages  the  Library  contains,  is  453,  of  which  250 
are  English,  and  124  Gujerati.  A  list  in  Gujerati  is  attached  to 
this  Report. 

4.  The  number  of  readers  is  altogether  73,  of  whom  49  un- 
derstand and  read  English,  and  of  these,  again,  18  are  pupils  of 
the  Government  English  School. 

5.  The  Library  is  reported  to  work  well,  but  a  supply  of 
books,  both  English,  Gujerati,  and  Marahti,  is  much  requir- 
ed, and  the  Secretary  informs  me  that  the  privilege  of  franking 
letters  and  books  to  different  parts  of  the  country  would  save  the 
Society  about  100  Rs.  per  annum,  and  prove  a  great  boon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)        H.  H.  Harrison,  Judge. 
Ahmedabad,  Cauri  of  Adawlut,  2Mh  January  1851. 
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Native  Library  at  Ahmednvggur. 


No.  94  of  1851. 
To 
The  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Bombay. 
Sir, 
In  conformity  with  the  instructions  contained  in  a  letter  to  my 
address  from  the  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  General  Depart- 
ment, No.  3477,   dated  the  3rd  September  last,  herewith  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit,  for  the  information  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, a  report  for  last  year,  received  from  the  President  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Ahmednuggur  Native  Library,  on  the  working 
of  that  institution. 

2.  I  have  lately  had  a  list  circulated  to  the  residents  of  the 
jstation,  with  the  hope  of  obtaming  further  support ;  and  the  result 
wiD  be  hereafter  communicated  to  you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)    J.  W.  Woodcock,  Acting  Judge, 

Xhmednuffgvr,  Court  of  Adawlut^ 
Z^ith  January  1851. 

To 

The  Judge  and  Session  Judge, 

Ahmednuggur. 

Sir, 
Agreeably  to  the  Government  Circular  letter.  No.  3477,  dated 
3rd  September  1850,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  Ahmednuggur  Native  Library  since  1st  July  1849, 
the  date  on  which  I  became  connected  with  it. 

2.  At  that  time  there  was  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Library 
amounting  to  Rupees  (233-6-10)  two  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
annas  six,  and  pies  ten,  and  outstanding  debts  to  the  amount  of 
Rupees  (77-12-8)  seventy-seven,  annas  twelve,  and  pies  eight. 

3.  Since  that  date  Rupees  (730)  seven  hundred  and  thirty  have 
been  received  in  donations.  Rupees  (482-15-0)  four  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  and  annas  fifteen,  by  monthly  subscriptions,  and 
Rupees  (29-5-8)  twenty-nine,  annas  five,  and  pies  eight,  on  ac- 
count  of  interest  on  the  sums  deposited  with  bankers,  amounting 

18 
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in  the  aggregate  to  Rupees  (1,475-1 1-6)  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  annas  eleven,  and  pies  six.  Of  this  sum,  after 
paying  the  outstanding  debts.  Rupees  (474-1 4-1)  fonr  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  annas  fourteen,  and  pie  one,  have  been  expended  on 
furniture,  books,  and  current  expenses,  leaving  &  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Library,  on  the  1st  January  1851,  of  Rupees  (923-0-9) 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  pies  nine. 

4.  The  particulars  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  will  be 
found  in  Statements  B,  D,  and  E.* 

5.  Statements  A,  C,  and  D,*  will  show  the  list  of  books  now 
in  the  Library,  and  the  dead  stock  belonging  to  it. 

6.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  which  has  been  ex- 
pended on  books  is  only  Rupees  (50-12-0)  fifty,  and  annas  twelve. 
This  has  been  owing  to  the  Committee  having  been  unable  to 
obtain  replies  to  references  they  have  made  to  certain  booksellers 
at  Calcutta  for  Oriental  works,  and  to  their  having  been  undecided 
as  to  where  they  had  better  purchase  standard  English  works. 
It  is  proposed  now  that  I  should  take  Rupees  (600)  six  hundred 
to  England,  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  books  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  class  of  persons  who  will  read  them,  leaving  the  balance. 
Rupees  (323-0-9)  three  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  pies  nine, 
to  be  expended  on  such  Oriental  publications  as  may  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

7.  There  are  but  few  parties,  I  regret  to  state,  who  attend  at 
the  Library,  or  who  take  out  books  for  perusal,  but  a  beginning 
has  been  made ;  and  when  there  are  more  English  books,  there 
will,  I  conceive,  be  a  greater  number  of  readers. 

8.  I  trust  the  Institution  niay  meet  with  'continued  support 
from  the  residents  here,  as  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Government  English  and  Vernacular 
Schools,  be  of  benefit  to  the  town  and  district. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)    H.  P.  St.G.  Tucker, 

President  of  the  Committee. 
Ahmednuffffur,  18  th  January  1851. 

*  These  particulars  are  too  volaminoos  for  insertion. 
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Native  Library  at  Baroda. 

No.  176  of  1851. 
To 

The  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 

Bombay. 
Dated  Ui  March  IS5U 
Political  Department. 

Sir, 
In  accordance  with  the  ingtructiona  received  from  (xovemment 
under  date  the  3rd  September  1850,  directing  me  to  furnish  on 
the  1st  January  of  each  year  a  report  of  the  working  of  the  Ba- 
roda  Native  Library  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  show- 
ing the  number  of  Subscribers,  the  names  and  number  of  books 
purchased,  what  books  seem  to  be  appreciated,  the  wants  under 
which  the  Library  labors,  &c.  I  have  the  honor  to  forward, 
for  the  information  of  the  Board,  the  following  papers : — 
No.  1.*  List  of  Subscribers  as  they  stood  on  the  1st  January 

1851,    exhibiting   the  simi  of  Bs.  13  as  [the  amount 

monthly  subscribed,  together  with  the  amount  of  dona. 

tions  received,  viz.  Bs.  188. 
No.  2,*  List  of  books  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Library. 
No.  3.*  List  of  books  presented  by  Government  and    other 

parties. 
No.  4.  List  of  books  required  for  the  use  of  the  Library. 

2.  The  Library  was  established  by  Captain  French,  in  the 
month  of  August  1849,  which  circumstance  was  duly  reported  to 
Government  in  a  letter  dated  18th  of  that  month,  whose  support 
in  behalf  of  this  infant  institution  was  solicited  in  the  shape  of 
books,  Hindoostani,  Gujerati,  and  Marahti.  To  this  a  reply 
was  received  under  date  9th  February  1850,  (No.  510,)  stating 
"that  the  Right  Hon'ble  the  Governor  in  Council  will  have 
much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Library  recently  established  at 
Baroda  copies  of  such  of  the  works  enumerated  in  the  accompany- 
ing lists  as,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  considered  an  acquisition." 
This  list  was  returned  to  Government  on  the  10th  idem,  with 
Captain  French's  selections ;  and  on  the  16th  idem  the  selected 
books  were  forwarded  with  letter  No.  583.  (Vide  List  No.  3.) 
*  These  particulars  ai%  too  voluminous  for  insertion. 
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Since  then  Captain  French  and  Major  Brown  have  considerahly 
added  to  the  number. 

3.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Library  is  progressing  well.  It 
takes  in  theAhmedabad  "  Wurtman,"  and  the  "  Dnyanprasarak," 
both  Gujerati  publications,  but  as  the  latter  is  not  appreciated  by 
the  members  it  will  be  discontinued. 

4.  The  Members  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Board  will 
kindly  furnish  the  books  enumerated  in  the  list  No.  4.  If  the 
whole  cannot  be  had  gratis,  they  trust  they  might  obtain  a  portion. 
The  balance  this  day  in  favor  of  the  Fund  amounts  to  Rupees 
174-2-10,  from  which  sundry  small  charges  are  to  be  defrayed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)     J.  Outram, 

Resident. 
Baroda  Residency,  Ui  March  1851. 


Native  Library  at  Poona. 


To 


No.  351  of  1851. 
Poona,  Court  of  Jdawlut,  27th  March  1851. 


M.  Stovell,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education, 

Bombay. 

Agreeably  to  the  Government  instructions  conveyed  in  their 
letter  No.  3435,  dated  the  3rd  September  last,  I  have  the  honor 
to  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  Board,  copy 
(excepting  the  para.  8)  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Poona 
Native  General  Library,  dated  the  12th  instant,  with  its  accom- 
panimwits,  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  to  state  that  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  full  information  in  respect  to  the  working  of  the  institution 
during  the  year  1850. 
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I  beg  to  Tecommend  the  requests  preferred  in  paras.  9  and  10 
of  the  letter  for  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Board. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)    H.  Brown, 

Judge. 


To 


The  Judge  op  Poona. 


Sir, 


I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  predecessor's  letter  No.  59,  dated  the  18th  January  last, 
forwarding  copy  of  a  Grovemment  letter.  No.  3475,  dated  the  3rd 
September  last,  and  requesting  me  to  furnish  a  report  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Poona  Native  Library  during  the  year  1850. 

2.     In  reply  I  am  desired  to  state  for  your  information  that  the 

average  number  of  subscribers   to  the  Native  Library    is  as 

follows : — 

ffo.  Amount. 

Subscribers  of  the  1st  Class,  paying  monthly  a  Rupee 

each  22  Ba.  22 

Ditto  of  the  2nd  Class,  paying  monthly  half  a  Ru- 
pee each    16     „     8 

Ditto  of  the  3rd  Class,  paying  monthly  a  quarter  of 
aRupeeeach    52     „  13 


Total...     90Rs.  43 

3.  A  catalogue  of  books  is  appended,  (No.  1,*)  from  which 
you  will  perceive  that  the  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library 
is  1847>  t.  e,  the  English,  comprising  fourteen  classes,  amount  to 
1622,  the  Marahti  and  Sanscrit  to  185,  and  the  Hindoostani, 
Arabic,  and  Persian,  to  50. 

4.  The  most  appreciated  books  are  those  treating  of  History 
and  Biography,  and  those  less  read  are  novels  and  tales,  and 
works  treating  of  philosophical  and  abstruse  subjects. 

5.  The  subscription  realized  during  the  last  twelve  months 
amounted  to  Rupees  491-15-1,  which  gives  an  average  monthly 
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income  of  Rupees  41.    The  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  Library 
have  been  during  the  same  period  as  follows  :-^ 

Rs,   a,    p. 

Establishment  Charges 187  11     6 

Subscription  to  Newspapers 155     1     8 

Contingent  Charges 141   15     1 

Total,  Rupees...    484  12    3 

6.  Donations  to  the  Library  were  received  to  the  amount  of 
Rupees  1217-8-4,  which  were  applied  towards  the  purchase  of 
books. 

7.  A  copy  of  the  lithographed  Marahti  rules  of  the  Libraiy 
is  also  annexed  (No.  2*). 

9.  I  beg  also  to  suggest  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  ask 
the  Board  of  Education  to  give  to  the  Library  one  copy  of  each 
of  their  pubUcations  which  are  not  already  borne  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Library. 

10.  A  third  suggestion  which  I  am  desired  to  communicate  is 
that  GoTemment  might  be  requested  to  give  one  copy  of  the  "  Go- 
yemment  Gazette,'^  free  of  postage,  and  a  complete  copy  of  Acts 
of  the  Government  of  India,  Circular  Orders  of  the  Sudder 
Dewanee  Adawlut,  Reported  Cases,  and  the  like,  printed  by 
Government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)    Gopall  Row  Hurry, 
Deshmook, 
Secretary  to  the  Library. 
(True  Copy.) 
(Signed)    H.  Brown, 
Judge. 
Poena,  Boodwar  Wara,  Library  Room, 
I2ih  March  1851. 

*  These  particulars  are  too  voluminous  for  insertion. 
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On   the   \st  January    1851. 


Designations. 
Principal   (Europe), 


Acting  Principal,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Mental  and  Social 
Sciences 


Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy 


Acting  Professor  of  History 
ajui  General  Literature, . . . 

Acting  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History 


Master 

Assistant  Professor . 


Names. 
John  Harkness,  EsauiRE. 

Henry  Green^  EsauiRE. 


Joseph  Patton,  a.  m. 


Richard  T.  Reid^  a.  b. 

I 


Herbert  Giraud,  m.  d... 
William  Draper,  a.  m... 
DiLi>dBH^i  Naorozji,  Esq.. 


Salaries. 
Rs.700 

700 
700 
400 

150 
300 
150 


Assistant  Masters, 


Bamanji  Pestanji. 
Ardeshir  Framji. 
Mah^ev  Govind  Shastri. 
Jahangir  Barjorji. 
Naorozji  Nan^ibliai. 
Mohanliil  Ranchoddas. 
Wasudev  Narayan. 


Sayed  Mohomad. 
Bfibji  Amritrao. 
'Kfivasji  Shapurji. 
Gaiigadas  Kishordas. 
Madan  Shrikiishna. 
Bal  Bhaskar. 
A'ishnu  Amritrao. 


Sanskrit  Teachers^ 

Gangadhar  A  pa  Shastri  Phadke, 
Niir&yan  Vishwauath  Shastri  (Assistant). 
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Vernacular  Teachers. 

Ranchodd&s  Girdharl&l. 
Nar6  B^krishna. 
Lakshaman  Narsiwha. 
B^ilkrishoa  B4baji. 
Ugreshwar  Ajar&mar. 
Mayar^  Shambhun^th. 
Somn&r&yan  Nandnar&yan. 

Branch  Schools. 

Fort  School 

Jamshedji  Rustamji,  Master. 
K&vasji  Nasarwimji,  Assistant. 
Beramy  Kharshedji,    do, 
Sor&bji  Edaiji,  do. 

Mvmbadevi  School. 

Piinlal  Mathuiid&s,  Master. 
Edalji  Nasarwlmjiy   Assistant. 
Jahlmgir  Hormasji,         do. 
Harichand  Janardan,      do. 
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To 

The  Secrstary  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sir, 

The  Report  of  the  Elpliinstone  Institution,  for  the  year 
1850,  consists,  in  addition  to  this  introductory  Summary, 
and  to  the  Table  which  precedes  it,  of  the  following  papers : — 

I.  L  Report  on  the    classes  in   Political    Economy  and 

Logic,  by  the  Acting  Principal. 

2.  Report  on    the  classes  in  Mathematics,  by  Profes- 

sor Patton. 

3.  On  the  classes  in  History  and  Literature,  by  Acting 

Professor  Reid. 

4.  On  those  in  Chemistry  and  Botany,  by  Acting  Pro- 

fessor Dr.  Griraud. 
6.  On  the  Vernacular  classes  in  the  College,  by  the  Act- 
ing Principal. 

II.  On  the  School  classes. — ^A  joint  Report  by  the  Act- 

ing Principal  and  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
IIL        On  the  Sanskrit  Classes  in  the  Institution,  by  Crush- 

na  Shastri,  Suriaram  Shastri,  of  the  Sudder  Ad&- 

lut,  and  Mahadeo  Govind  Shastri,  Assistant  Master 

in  the  Elphinstone  Institution. 
IV.        List  of  the  Scholars  on  the  1st  January  1850,  with 

the  subsequent  changes. 
To  each  Professor's  Report  are  appended  the  whole  of  the 
questions  proposed  in  his  subjects  at  the  recent  Examination, 
together  with  specimens  of  ^e  answers  and  a  table  of  the 
marks  obtained. 

The  order  of  the  Examination,  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  subjects, 
will  be  found  in  the  Program  with  which  the  present  portion 
of  the  Report  is  concluded. 
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The  special  Reports  by  the  Professors  are  so  complete,  and 
afford  such  ample  information  on  every  part  of  the  studies  in 
the  College  classes,  as  to  render  much  detail  in  this  introduc- 
tory portion  unnecessary. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  direct  attention  to  the  Table 
of  General  Results  at  Page  9.  This  Table  gives  tlie  order  in 
which  the  Students  came  out  at  the  Examination,  on  the  whole; 
and  I  will  merely  in  this  place  give  some  account  of  two  or 
three  most  meritorious  among  them.  Vishwan&th  Nfirayan, 
in  the  second  normal  class,  it  will  be  seen,  obtained  515 
marks  out  of  634  (the  total  of  all  the  subjects)  ;  the  second 
man  in  his  class  getting  but  378.  Marks  have  been  awarded 
in  seven  subjects,  in  six  of  which  Vishwan^th  N^rayan  is  first, 
and  in  the  remaining  one  third.  It  must  be  added  that  he 
has  never  dropped  a  year,  as  under  the  old  Regulations  he 
might  have  done,  not  had  in  any  way  an  opportunity  of  re- 
peating any  part  of  the  course.  Among  the  West  Scholars 
Balaji  Pandurang  obtains  617  marks  out  of  674 ;  the  second 
man  in  his  class  getting  but  376.  Balajt  is  also  first  in  six 
subjects  out  of  eight,  a  first  in  the  seventh,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing one  a  high  third.  The  junior  class  is  remarkaWe  for  the 
number  of  nearly  equal  men  at  the  head  of  it:  Bhairaon&th 
Mangesh,  the  first,  has  440  marks  out  of  660,  while  the  fourth 
in  the  list  has  as  many  as  405,  and  as  low  as  the  fourteenth 
we  still  find  as  many  as  314.  Bhairaonath  is  first  in  History  and 
in  Logic ;  Balkrishna  Sadashiva  first  with  Dr.  Giraud,  and  one 
of  two  firsts  in  the  Vernaculars;  Nanabhai  Haridas  first  in 
Political  Economy  and  in  the  Vernacular;  Mukundrao  Bhas- 
ker  first  in  Literature;  and  Khandas  Tapidlis  first  in  Mathe- 
matics ;  but  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  in  this  class  are 
also  all  very  good  men. 

In  two  of  the  Examinations  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  assistance  <irA  externa.  The  paper  for  the  senior  chtsses  in 
PoUtical  Economy  was  set  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  JFraser ;  and  the 
subjects  for  English  Essays  given  by  R.  X.  Murphy,  Eeq. 
Comparing  their  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  StQde&ts(a8 
formed  from  their  subsequent  examination  of  the  papers)  with' 
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our  own,  the  following  results  appear  :  Mr.  Eraser's  first  and 
last  men  are  the  first  and  lastbiit  one  in  my  mvd  voce  Examin- 
ation in  the  same  subject  (I  need  hardly,  I  presume,  say  that 
Mr.  Fraser  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  results  of  the 
vim  voce  Examination,  and  also  with  the  different  reputations 
attached  to  the  names  of  the  Students.)  With  Mr.  Murphy 
the  following  curious  result  occurred :  One  of  that  gentleman's 
tliemes  was  given  to  two  classes  at  once — the  3i*d  year's  and  2nd 
year's.  The  papers  were  collected,  put  promiscuously  into  a 
cover,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Murphy,  without  any  intimation  of 
their  belonging  to  more  than  one  class.  Mr.  Murphy,  ex- 
amining them,  and  awarding  the  marks  on  the  supposition 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  single  class,  determined  very  care- 
fully the  most  meritorious  for  the  prize,  placing  seven  as  se- 
conds, and  the  remainder  as  thirds,  fourths,  and  so  on.  On  find- 
vog  what  had  occurred,  we  were,  of  course,  curious  to  know 
whether  any  of  the  junior  men  had  beaten  any  of  the  seniors 
in  this  unanticipated  comparison,  but  found  that  Mr.  Murphy's 
first  man  and  six  out  of  his  seven  seconds  comprised  exactly 
Ae  senior  class, — an  interesting  confirmation,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
of  the  judgments  which  awarded  the  Scholarships  in  April  last. 
These  were  the  only  two  cases  of  Examination  from  without 
the  College. 

The  Report  will,  I  fear  be  considered  rather  voluminous,  but 
I  know  of  nothing  which  is  really  superfluous  in  it.  The  spe- 
cimens of  the  answering  and  the  Tables  make  up  the  bulk  of 
it ;  and  with  so  much  matter  to  report  upon  among  the  subjects 
of  study,  and  so  much  of  novelty  in  the  teaching,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  give  any  tolerably  complete  idea  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Institution  in  smaller  compass.  The  notice  of  my  own 
classes  is  in  fact  limited  to  the  term  which  has  just  expired ; 
and  several  papers  which  it  was  intended  originally  to  embody 
in  the  Report  have  been  omitted  altogether.  Among  these 
may  be  n>entioned  the  account  of  the  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion in  April,  of  the  foundation  of  the  Guicowar  Scholarships 
in  March,  and  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  February  by 
the  Ri^tlHon'ble  the  Governor  General ;  all  of  which  would 
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seem  very  fairly  to  claim  a  place  in  the  Report  of  the  year, 
and  would  have  been  found  there,  but  for  the  size  to  which 
the  more  indispensable,  though  mucb  less  attractive  portion  of 
the  Report  has  unavoidably  grown. 

The  specimens  of  papers  sent  in  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found, 
on  most  of  the  subjects,  very  far  superior  to  anything  the 
College  classes  have  ever  before  produced ;  and  when  the 
number  of  the  studies  carried  on  together  is  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  an  amount  of  work  is  obtained  from  the  Students 
at  present,  probably  quite  equal  to  anything  which  exists 
among  the  most  industrious  even  of  the  reading  men  at  our 
Universities  at  home. 

There  is  also  a  circumstance  which,  injustice  to  the  Students 
who  obtain  prizes,  and  to  the  Professors,  must  be  alluded  to 
before  the  Report  concludes.  The  very  common  practice  in 
India  of  maintaining  a  class  of  scholars  who,  perhaps,  under 
the  name  of  monitors  or  teachers,  hang  on  in  the  School  or 
College  for  years,  repeating  the  same  business  as  often  as  they 
please,  and  presenting  themselves  year  after  year  for  examina- 
tion and  prizes  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  studies,  we  are 
now  for  the  first  time  wholly  clear  from.  The  Students  who  take 
prizes  on  this  occasion  are  new  men  in  their  year,  and  obtain 
premiums  entirely  for  recent  work.  Vishwan&th  N&r&yan,  at 
the  head  of  the  3rd  year's  class,  has  been  in  the  College  but 
two  years  and  a  half;  B41&ji  Pandurang,  at  the  head  of  the 
2nd  year's  class,  has  been  in  the  College,  and  indeed  in  Bom- 
bay, but  sixteen  months ;  while  Bhair&n^th  Mangesh,  B&lkrish- 
na  Sad^hiva,  N&nabhai  Harid&s,  and  M akiindr&o  Bhaskar, 
at  the  head  of  the  junior  class,  all  commenced  their  College 
studies  at  the  begining  of  the  term,  in  June  last 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  Servant, 
H.    GREEN, 
Acting  Principal. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION, 

1860. 


SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


LOVTER    DIVISION. 


The  books  and  subjects  studied  in  this  Division  are  as  follows  : — 
MeCnIloch's  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reading  Books,  and  Series 
of  Lessons;  Chambers'  Rudiments  of  Knowledge,  Moral  Class 
Book,  Exemplary  Biography,  and  History  of  the  British  Empire  ; 
Universal  History  ;  Reid's  Geography  ;  Clift's  Geography  ;  English 
Grammar  ;  Arithmetic  ;  The  First  Principles  of  Algebra  and  Geo« 
metry  ;  Rudiments  of  Sanskrit;  Also,  in  Marathi  and  Gujerati, 
Outlines  of  Indian  History  ;  The  Life  of  Columbus  ;  and  The  Moral 
Class  Book. 

The  examination  of  the  Lower  School  will  occupy  five  days,  com- 
mencing on  Monday  the  2nd  December. 

UPPER    DIVISION. 

The  books  and -subjects  studied  in  this  Division  are  as  follows  :— 
McCulloch's  Course  of  Reading ;  English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion ;  Nichol's  Geography  ;  History, — Wilson's  Introduction,  Cham- 
bers' British  Empire,  Marshman's  India,  Taylor's  Manual  of  Ancient 
History,  Taylor's  Manual  of  Modem  History  ;  Young's  Algebra 
and  Euclid  ;  Rudiments  of  Sanskrit ;  Translation  from  and  into  the 
Vernacular  Languages. 

The  examination  of  the  Upper  School  will  occupy  three  days  : 
Saturday  the  7th,  Monday  the  9tb,  and  Tuesday  the  10th  Decem- 
ber, 
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COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT. 


SUBJECTS    AND     BOOKS. 


CLARE  (OR  1st  YEAR'S)  SCHOLARS. 
English    Literature. — Poetry, — Richardson's    Selections  : — 

Wordsworth,  Montgomery,  Campbell, 
and  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism. 
Prose, — Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World, 
100  pages. 
English  Essay. 

History. — Marshman's  India,  Part  II.,  till  the  accession  of  the 
Moguls.    Murray's  India  : — Early  European  Settle- 
ments  and   Portuguese  Empire  ;   Mogul  Dynasty ; 
British  Empire  till  the  death  of  Tipii. 
Political  Economy. — Clift's  Elementary  Treatise,  and  Notes. 
Logic. — Whately's  Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning. 
Mathematics. — Geometry  :  Six  Books  of  Euclid,  together  with 
the  Properties  of  Transversals,  Poles,  and  Po- 
lars ;  Exercises. 
Algebra. — De  Morgan. 
Physical  Geography. — Somerville  ;  Johnson's  Physical  Atlas. 
Chemistry. — Ultimate  Composition  of  Matter  ;  Specific  Gravity  ; 
Chemical  Affinity  ;   Laws  of  Combination  ;  Ato- 
mic Hypothesis  ;  Light ;  Heat. 
Vernacular  Translation  and  Composition. 

WEST  (OR  2nd  YEAR'S)  SCHOLARS. 

English    Literature. — Richardson's    Selections   :     Goldsmith, 

Beattie,  Collins,  and  Gray. 

English  Essay. 

History. — Course  read  during  the  Term  :  India — Mogul  Dynasty  ; 
British  India,  till  the  arrival  of  Cornwallis,  1786 — 
Murray.  Great  Britain,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  till  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Hume,  chapters 
XXV — xlix.,  and  Appendices  iii.  andiv.  ;  Lingard — 
Reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  Smyth's  Lectures — :Elizabeth  and 
James.  Guizot's  Revolution  ;  History^  Books  i — vi., 
and  "introductory  Discourse  (1850). 

Political  Economy. — Mill's  Principles. 
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Logic. — ^Whatel/s  Elementa. 

Mathematics. — Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  its  appli- 
cation to  Surveying,  Astronomy,  and  Dialing — 
Thomson.   Analytical  Creometry,   to  the  end  of 
the  Conic  Sections — Waud  and  Salmon. 
Physical  Geography. — Somerville  ;  Johnson's  Physical  Atlas. 
Chemistry. — A9  in  Clare  Class  ;  and  Chemistry  of  the  non-metal- 
lic elements. 
Botany. — General  Principles  of  Systematic  Botany  ;  Linneean  Sys- 
tem ;  Natural  System  of  De  Candolle ;  Illuatrations  of 
Indian  Botany. 
Vernacular  Translation  and  Composition. 

NORMAL  (OR  3rd  YEAR'S)  SCHOLARS. 

English  Literature. — Richardson's  Selections   from  Addison, 

Prior,  Gay,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Thomson. 

English  Essay.  „  .„  „ 

History. — Course  read  during  the  Term  :  Modern  Europe,  1453 — 
1748  :  Heeren's  States'  System,  20  Sections  ;  Sis- 
mondi's  Italian  Republics,  chaps,  xi — tw.  ;  Robert- 
son's Charles  V.  books  i — ix.  ;  Grattan's  Nether- 
lands, chaps,  vii — ^xv.  ;  Schiller's  Thirty  Years* 
War,  books  i — iii.  ;  Guisot's  English  Revolution, 
books  i— iii.,  and  Introductory  Discourse  ;  Crowe's 
France,  vol.  i.  chaps,  vii. — ^x.,  and  vol.  ii.  chaps, 
iv— vii. ;  Macaula/s  Historical  Essays  (3)  ;  Smyth's 
Lectures  (10) ;  Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  and 
Guizot's  Civilization  of  Europe,  (within  the  above 
dates;)  and  Michelet,  chapters  on  Literature  and 
Arts. 

Political  Economy. — Mill  and  Ricardo. 

Logic— Whately's  Elements  ;  Notes  from  Mill's  System, 

Mathematics. — Differential  Calculus  and  Elements  of  the  Integral 
Calculus — ^Young. 

Natural  Philosophy. — Mechanics — ^Young. 

Chemistry. — As  in  West  Class. 

Botany. —  Ditto. 

Yernacular  Translation  and  Composition. 
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ORDER  OF  EXAMINATION. 
College  Department. 


Class  of 
Scholars. 


Clare... 
West...  I 

Normal.  < 


Clare... 
West.  . . 

Normal.  < 


West 

Normal.  ) 

Clare...  ^ 


Days. 


Wednesday,  llth. 


Moming,  11— ^ 


Mathematics Paper . 

Political  Economy Viva  voce. 

Chemistry  and  Botany 

Literature 

Chemistry  and  Botany Paper. 

Thursday,  12M. 

History Paper. 

Logic Paper. 

Mathematics Viva  voce. 

Logic 


Friday,  ISth. 

Mathematics Paper. 

Political  Economy Viva  voce. 

Vernacular  Essay. 

Logic Paper. 

Chemistry 


West 

Normal. 

Clare  . . . 


Saturday,  14M. 

History Paper. 

Lo^c Viva  voce. 

Mathematics 

Political  Economy Paper. 


Normal. 
Clare  ...  $ 

West j 


Monday,  I6th, 

Mathematics Paper. 

Literature — Prose  Viva  voce. 

Chemistry 

Literature 

Political  Economy Paper. 


Tuesday,  17  th. 
Normal.     Political  Economy. . .  • Paper. 


Evening,  2 — 5 


Paper. 

Paper. 
Viva  voce. 


Viva  voce. 
Paper. 


Paper. 


Viva  voce. 


Viva  voce. 


Paper. 

Paper. 
Viva  voce. 


Paper. 
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Class  of 
Scholars. 

Clare... 
West 

Normal. 
Clare... 

West 

Clare... 
West 

West 

Normal. 
Clare... 


Normal. 
Clare... 


Days. 


Morning,  11—1) 


Byening,  2—6 


J  Physical  Geography Viva  voce. 

(  Vernacular  Essay. 

C  Physical  Geography 

(  Vernacular  Essay. 

Wednesday,  iSfh. 

History Paper. 

{Logic Viva  voce. 
English  Essay. 
History 


Tuesday,  I9th. 

History Viva  voce. 

Mathematics 


Friday,  20tk. 

€  English  Essay. 

(  Chemistry  and  Botany 

Political  Economy  ...« Viva  voce. 

Saturday,  21«t. 

History Viva  voce. 

Poetry 


Paper. 


Viva  voce. 


Viva  voce. 


Viva  voce. 


Viva  voce. 
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GENERAL  RESULTS 


OF  THE 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATION. 


Hie  Normal  (or  3rd  year's)  Close. 


1  ^KaOchaBTu  Hormaqll. 

IVishwan&th  N^tf&yan., 
8  N4r&7an  Vishnu    .. 
dBamuUi  Eda^i      .. 
4N&rirui  Bh&i..     .. 
6  Niicarw&iOi  Naorozji. . 
6BdftlJIRui«tamJI.... 


Yalub. 


100 


ao 


100 


814 


67* 


59 


74 


60 


47 


684 
869 


70 

50 

684 

85 

45 

48 


515 

3784 

376 

S30| 

808 

2U6 


'  The  only  lit  Xoraud  leftlii  tlw  College  at  the  Ume  of  the  Bxamiimtion.    See  Appendix. 
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General  Results  of  the  Annual  Examination  (continued). 
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II 
11 
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IS 
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NandbbdiHandds. 

Balkrisbna  Sadasbiva. 

1  Talakcband  Manekcband. 

*  Bdldji  Pdndurang. 
1  Kbarsbedji  Manekji. 
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2^« 

Bdldji  Pdndurang, 
Mdnekshd  Birdmji, 
1   Hormasji  Edalji. 

VUhvoandth  Ndrdyan, 
1  Bamanji  Edalji. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


I. 

L— REPORT  ON  THE  CLASSES  IN  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  AND  LOGIC,       * 

During  the  term  which  has  just  expired,  we  have  had  three  classes 
in  Political  Economy,— the  Clare  (1st  year's)  scholars.  West  (2nd 
year's),  and  a  class  consisting  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Normal  scholars. 
The  Normal  scholars  had  some  previous  acquaintance  with  portions 
of  Mill :  to  the  West  and  Clare  the  subje'ct  of  Political  Economy  was 
altogether  new. 

The  Clare — the  junior  class — have  gone  through  Clifl's  Elementary 
Treatise  during  the  term,  in  addition  to  a  small  collection  of 
manuscript  notes. 

The  West  scholars  also  commenced  the  term  with  Clifl :  but 
with  their  much  greater  command  of  English,  and  more  cultivated 
intelligence,  they  completed  it  in  about  six  weeks,  submitting  to  very 
satisfactory  examinations  in  it.  They  then  commenced  Mill,  and 
got  up  very  carefully  and  soundly,  as  I  think  it  will  subsequently 
appear,  the  whole  of  the  1st  volume,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chapters  on  Property. 

With  the  normal  scholars  we  omitted  also  the  chapters  on  pro- 
perty in  the  1st  volume  ;  and  in  the  2nd  volume,  several  of  those  on 
the  functions  of  Government,  viz.  the  1st  and  the  7th,  and  subse- 
quent ones.  With  these  exceptions  this  class  has  read,  been  lectur- 
ed upon,  and  carefully  examined  in  all  Mill,  and  a  part  of  Ricardo. 
The  portions,  however,  prepared  more  fully  for  the  annual  examina^ 
tion  were,  the  1st  volume  of  Mill,  and  to  the  end  of  Book  III.  in  the 
second. 

Each  class  has  now  undergone  two  examinations, — a  rather  severe 
one  on  paper,  and  perhaps  a  still  more  searching  one  vivd  voce. 
Specimens  of  the  papers  accompany  the  Report,  and  also  remarks  on 
the  answering  of  the  normal  class,  by  the  gentleman  who  was  kind 
enough  to  set  the  questions  in  this  class,  and  assign  the  numbers  to 
the  answers. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  necesaaiy  to  remark  that  in  all  the  paper 
Bnswen  the  mere  style  is  considerably  below  what  the  pupil  is  really 
capable  of, — that  such  answers  are  all  written  against  time,  without 
opportunity  for  any  previons  reflection,  or  leisure  for  any  fastidious- 
ness in  phraseolog;y,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  the  matter  will 
tell  far  more  than  the  style  in  the  subsequent  scrutiny  by  the 
examiner  ;  also,  that  it  would  be  found,  I  belieTe  in  every  case,  (as 
those  who  have  attended  the  vivd^  voce  examinations  will  know,) 
that  the  student  usually  possesses  much  clearer  ideas  on  the  subject 
he  is  treating  than  the  intractableness,  in  his  hands,  of  the  difficult 
foreign  idiom  in  which  he  wi-ites  will  allow  him  to  show.  In  the 
vivd  voce  examinations,  in  which  opportunity  is  afforded  for  subse- 
qt\ent  explanation,  an  obscure  answer  from  a  student  is  found  to  be 
by  no  means  a  certain  indication  of  obscurity  of  thought,  but  merely, 
in  many  cases,  of  an  insufficient  command  of  £nglish,  and  an 
insufficient  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  words  he  uses. 

Specimens  of  the  vivd  voce  answering  cannot  of  course  be  given  ; 
but  the  Tables  appended  of  marks  obtained  would  enable  any  one  who 
might  wish  it  to  form  for  himself,  though  not  perhaps  without  some 
little  attention,  a  sufficiently  definite  notion  of  the  results  even  of 
these.  I  hardly  know  whether  thiannatter  requires  to  be  dwelt  upon 
longer,  but  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  give  an  example  or  two. 

In  the  vivd  voce  political  economy  of  the  West  Class,  for 
instance,  B^ji  Pandurang,  at  the  head  of  the  class,  obtains  50 
marks  out  of  50,  and  Ndr^yan  BaMl,  at  the  foot,  5  out  of  50, — show* 
ing  at  once  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  on  this  occasion.  If  now 
we  wish  to  know  what  absolute  proficiency  is  implied  by  this,  we 
have  to  consider  that  B£l^ji  must  have  answered  satisfactorily  every 
question  which  came  to  his  turn,  and  that  it  is  fair  to  infer,  there* 
fore,  that  he  could  have  answered  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  questions  put  $ 
and  in  the  same  manner  that  Ndrdyan  BaUl  would  probably  have 
answered  only  about  one-tenth  of  them.  And  to  judge  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  which  this  implies,  we  have 
evidently  only  to  read  the  questions,  which  in  this  case  wUI  be  found 
at  page  27.  In  so  doing,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  questions  here  given  are  but  small  selections, 
with  various  modifications,  firom  a  large  mass  prepared  at 
various  times  for  the  numerous  private  examinations  during  the 
term.  These  selections,  however,  ranged  originally  over  the  whole 
3 
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of  each  subject ;  but  in  no  instance  yrets  the  time  allotted  to  the 
public  examination  found  sufficient  to  exhaust  them,  and  as  only 
those  which  were  really  asked  (about  half)  are  here  given,  the  entire 
acquirements  of  the  students  cannot,  perhaps,  be  fairly  inferred  eyen 
from  these. 

The  vivd  voce  examinations  in  each  case  lasted  the  half  of  one  of 
our  working  days  ;  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  while  in  political 
economy  the  1st  year's  men  answered  70  questions  in  this  time,  the 
2nd  year's  answered  but  49,  and  the  3rd  year's  but  34.  This  is 
Tciy  easily  understood  :  A  single  sentence  from  the  junior  men, 
showing  that  they  really  possessed  the  knowledge  required,  however 
incapable  of  dilating  upon  it,  and  illustrating  it,  was  received  as  an 
answer  ;  while  many  of  the  questions  in  the  normal  class  elicited 
miniature  dissertations  in  reply,  or  gave  rise  to  several  sub-questions, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  list,  but  which  had  to  be  replied  to  before 
the  mark  was  registered  for  an  answer. 

'  With  reference  to  the  paper  questions  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  point  out  that  all  Mr.  Fraser's  are  answered,  (they  were  all 
indeed  answered  by  every  student,)  and  that  although,  from  my 
frequent  private  examinations,  the  students  might  fairly  have  been 
expected  to  anticipate  me  to  some  extent  in  the  public  one,  yet  the 
replies  to  Mr.  Eraser's  paper  are  even  fuller  and  more  complete  than 
those  to  my  own. 

Referring  to  the  whole  results  in  political  economy,  it  will,  I  think, 
be  seen  that  the  Normal  scholars  have  mastered  more  of  the  subject 
than  it  is.  usual  to  make  a  part  of  a  regular  course  of  education  at 
all, — ^more  indeed  than  it  woidd  have  been  easy  to  teach  prior  to  the 
collection,  by  Mill,  into  one  systematic  treatise,  of  the  portions  of 
the  subject  previously  scattered  through  some  half  score  of  writers, — 
that  the  Wests  have  studied  quite  as  soundly  a  somewhat  more 
limited  portion,  and  that  the  Clares  have  obtained  a  very  good 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject, — complete,  too,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

This  last,  indeed,  to  wander  for  a  moment  from  the  subject  in 
hand«  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  all  the  classes.  The 
twenty  Clare  scholars  are  diminished  after  a  year  to  at  most  twelve 
West ;  these,  after  the  2nd.  year,  are  again  diminished  to  six  2nd 
Normal,  and  ultimately  to  at  most  three  1st  Normal.  As  the 
majority,  therefore,  must  drop  out  during  the  four  years'  course,  the 
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teaching  in  each  class  should  evidently  he  as  self-contained  and 
complete  as  it  can  he  made,  consistently  with  the  future  progress  of 
the  successful  few. 

The  junior  class,  the  Clares,  have  completed  in  one  term  all  the 
political  economy  which  had  heen  marked  out  for  the  year  (two  terms) ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  douht  that  what  these  have  done  future 
first  year's  classes  will  he  ahle  also  to  do.     I  would  not,  however, 
introduce  these  junior  students  to  such  authors  as  Mill  and  Ricardo, 
but  wait  the  improvement,  hoth  of  their  English  and  of  their  general 
intelligence,  which  must  occur  during  the  2nd  term,  and  the  sifting 
and  winnowmg  at  the  subsequ'ent  scholarship  examination,  and  so 
begin  Mill  with  the  more  select  and  more  advanced  class  of  West 
scholars.     The  Clares,  however,  may  be  most  usefully  employed 
during  the  2nd  term  in  acquiring,  from  treatises  more  popular  and 
elementary,  a  fund  of  collateral  information  connected  with  the 
subject ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  I  have  ventured  (on  my  own 
responsibility)   to  send  home  for  a  supply  of  Knight's  Results  of 
Machinery,  and  liabour  and  Capital,  and  of  Babbage's  Economy  of 
Manufactures.    These  are  admirable  books  to  have  read,  even  for 
those  whose  education  must  end  with  the  year  ;  and  will  furnish  a 
most   desirable    foundation    of   facts,    thought,    and    information 
generally,  for  the  best  men  prior  to  their  study,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
years,  of  Mill  and  Ricardo. 

Logicy  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  was  a  new  subject, 
(inevitably  to  the  new  Clares,)  but  new  also  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Normals  and  to  a  portion  of  the  Wests, — to  that  portion  which  had 
failed  to  obtain  Normal  scholarships  at  last  examination,  and  were, 
in  accordance  with  the  old  regulations,  to  repeat  their  year  in  the 
West  class.  It  was  thought  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  subject 
should  be  studied  from  the  commencement. 

The  books  used  have  been,  Whatel/s  Elements  (the  9th  edition), 
and  his  elementary  epitome,  the  "  Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning." 
The  questions  given  at  the  examination,  (page  34),  and  marks 
obtained  for  answers  (pages  23,  24),  will,  I  think,  show  that  the 
subject  has  been  very  successfully  studied  during  the  term,  and  in- 
deed, that  nearly  as  much  acquaintance  with  formal  syllogistic  logic 
has  been  obtained  as  it  is  probably  desirable  to  introduce  into  our 
course  of  teaching.  The  normal  scholars  are  now  commencing  a 
book  which  will  probably  tax  their  powers  rather  highly,  vii.  Miirs 
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*' System  of  Logia»  RatiocmatiTe  and  IndnetiTe.'*  The  Clares  and 
Wests  will  complete  their  year  with  Whately,  in  whose  treatise  they 
hare  yet  to  stndy  the  very  important  Chapters  on  Fcdlades,  and 
will  also  revise  for  the  approaching  scholarship  examination  the  por- 
tions they  have  already  studied. 

The  qnestionsy  and  tables  of  marks  obtained  fbr  answering,  to 
which  allnsion  has  already  been  made,  are  in  themselves  so  com- 
plete a  report,  both  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects  have  been 
studied,  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  classes,  that  any  further  de- 
taO  would  appear  to  be  superfluous.  As,  howeyer,  the  method  of 
teaching  these  subjects,  which  after  some  experiments  with  the  class- 
es, and  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  have  for  some 
time  now  been  led  to  adopt,  appears  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  effect- 
ive, it  may,  perhaps,  be  allowable  to  state  very  briefly  in  what  it 
consists.  We  will  suppose  a  class  assembled  to  commence  the  term. 
Each  student  has  been  required  to  furnish  himself  with  a  copy  of 
each  of  the  text-books  used,  and  must  of  course  be  provided  with 
a  note-book*  The  first  lesson  will  consist  in  dictating,  with  the 
least  possible  periphrase,  and  in  a  series  of  rapid  and  brief  notes,  all 
the  points  in  a  portion  of  the  author  which  they  are  about  to  study 
—the  skeleton  of  the  argument,  to  be  filled  up  by  their  subsequent 
reading-— together  with  explanations  of  all  allusions  concerning  which 
any  difliculty  may  be  anticipated,  and  whatever  of  general  informa- 
tion, illustration,  or  direction  may  appear  desirable  to  facilitate  their 
subsequent  study  of  the  author  in  private.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  notes  which  he  thus  carries  away,  the  student  is  now  expected 
to  ''make  up"  the  portion  pointed  out,  and,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
his  class  for  this  subject  (two  days  subsequently),  to  submit  to  an 
examination  in  it.  Previously,  however,  to  this  examination  he  states 
(in  the  class),  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  cleared  up,  any  diffi- 
culties which,  notwithstanding  the  preliminary  assistance  he  has  re- 
ceived, may  have  occurred  to  him ;  and  these  all  explained,  either 
by  a  fellow-student  or  by  the  Professor,  the  examination  proceeds, 
and  is  followed  by  similar  assistance  and  direction  concerning  the 
succeeding  portion  of  the  text-book.  The  examinations  are  partly 
oral,  and  partly  in  writing ;  and  any  portion  of  the  subject  which 
appears  to  have  been  imperfectly  apprehended  or  imperfectly  made 
up  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  carefully  re-studied.  With  respect 
to  the  necessary  collateral  information,  the  students,  whenever  it  is 
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pos8iliIe»  are  rather  directed  when  and  how  to  r^  it  for  themselyefl, 
than  allowed  to  waste  the  short  hour  which  the  Professor  has  to 
spend  with  them  in  taking  down  long  notes  npon  it ;  and  the  con- 
tinaally-recnrring  exammations  are  so  contriyed  as  to  test  and  insure 
a  compliance  with  the  directions  thus  given.  The  object,  in  short* 
conatantlj  kept  m  view,  being  to  teach  the  pupil  the  art,  and  give 
him  the  habit  of  priyate  study,  and  to  render  the  work  in  the  class- 
room  an  assistance  and  an  incentive  to  a  much  greater  amount  of 
work  in  private  ;  and  the  method  adopted  being  summed  up  in  two 
phrases — ^preliminary  notes  and  directions  for  reading,  and  subse- 
quent searching  examinations,  both  oral  and  written. 

The  requisite  amount  of  examination  in  these  subjects  could  not 
be  obtained  without  resorting  largely  to  oral  questioning,  which  is 
moreover  a  most  useful  practice  in  itself,  tending  to  cultivate  in  the 
student  a  facility  and  readiness  which  hardly  any  other  lesson  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  would  be  likely  to  give  him.  But  the  written 
exercises  appear  to  me  to  have  had,  in  addition  to  their  direct  and 
obvious  uses,  a  secondary  one  of  such  importance  that  I  do  not  like 
to  conclude  this  first  Report  of  our  experiences  in  the  new  course  of 
studies  without  some  allusion  to  it.  I  believe  that,  in  addition  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  more  expressly  set,  the  essays  and 
written  answers  in  political  economy  and  logic  will  be  foand  to  have 
had  a  most  useful  indirect  effect, — as  exercises  in  the  verbal 
expression  of  close  consecutive  reasoning, — as  tending  greatly  to 
correct  in  our  students  a  fault  to  which  young  writers,  and  especially 
young  native  ones,  are  proverbially  prone — the  fault  of  diffuse,  vague, 
and  inflated  declamation, — as  compelling  a  careful  attention  in  their 
compositions  to  the  value  and  accurate  use  of  words,  and  to  the  logical 
connexion  and  sequence  of  their  ideas, — and  as  forming  a  most  desir- 
able connecting  link  between  the  mathematical  reasoning,  scarcely 
dependent  on  ordinary  language  at  all,  of  one  part  of  our  College 
course,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste  in  the  students,  and 
a  talent  for  narration,  which  are  among  the  valuable  results  of  an- 
other portion ;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  with  such  authors  as  Ricar- 
do,  John  S.  Mill,  and  Whately,  as  models,  the  studies  in  political 
economy  and  logic,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  value  which  the  sub- 
jects themselves  possess,  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  useful  as 
exercises  in  thought,  and  in  the  habit  of  terse  and  logical  composi- 
tion. 

H.  GREEN. 
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The  paper'  questious  on  political  economy  in  the  Nonnal  dass 
were  kindly  set,  it  will  he  seen,  hy  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Fraser.  This 
gentleman  returns  the  answers,  after  examining  them,  with  the  marks 
which  will  he  found  in  the  Tahle,  and  with  the  foUowmg  general 
notice. 

H.  G. 

I  conrider  these  essays  as  possessing  yery  great  merit.  It  is 
evident  to  me  that  the  minds  of  the  writers  have  heen  very  carefully 
cultivated,  and  that  they  have  been  taught  to  keep  constantly  before 
them  thinking  and  reasoning  as  the  only  fountains  of  style  ;  for  the 
essayists  have  certainly  acquired,  or  rather  developed  their  own 
peculiar  personal  style.  The  essays  are  devoid  of  mannerism,  which 
is  always  the  result  of  imitation.  The  disdpline  of  mind  which 
they  have  received,  it  is  evident  to  me,  is  that  which  arises  from 
important  and  interesting /ac^«,  as  the  basis  of  thinking  and  reason- 
ing. Their  education  has  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  practical 
life  to  which  they  are  destined, — ^with  things  and  their  relations, 
which  constitute  the  whole  substance  of  life. 

I  am  fully  satisfied,  from  a  careful  examination  of  these  essays, 
that  the  standard  of  education  has  been  raised  in  the  Elphinstone 
Institution,  not  only  as  to  its  quantum,  but  also  in  the  all-important 
particular,  the  mode  of  inatruction.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
the  mode  of  instruction  which  prevails  in  the  Institution  is  not  me- 
chanical, but  intellectual  in  the  highest  degree. 

A.  G.  FRASER. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 
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Results  of  the  Annual  Examination  (eantifoted). 
Normal  (or  3rd  Tear* s)  Class. 
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NoRUAL  (or  3rd  Year's)  Scholars. 

Political  Economy. 

(Fivd  Voce.) 

1 .  Capital  not  fiynonymoufl  with  money ;  its  function  in  produc-  ' 
tion? 

2.  Fixed  and  circniating  Capital  ? 

3.  A  GrOTemment  which  taxes  incomes  to  pay  off  its  debts  may 
in  so  doing  cause  an  increase  of  Capital  ? 

4.  Capital  is  kept  in  existence,  not  by  preserration  bnt  by  per- 
petual reproduction  7  Light  thrown  by  this  fact  on  certain  portions 
of  history? 

5.  Explanation  by  IffiU  and  Dr.  Chalmers  of  the  fact  that  periods 
of  great  unproductire  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Goyemments  are 
sometimes  thought  to  be  periods  of  increasing  wealth  ? 

6.  Discussion  of  the  question  '*  Whether  the  whole  of  the  sup- 
plies should  be  raised  within  the  year  V* 

7.  Purchasmg  commodities  is  not  employing  labour  ?  This  ques- 
tion generally  very  ill  understood  7 

8.  Discussion  concerning  the  incidence  of  the  income  tax  7 

9.  Increase  of  fixed  Capital  at  the  expense  of  circulating  is  a 
temporary  loss  to  the  labourers  7 

10.  Application  of  this  to  the  '^  Results  of  Machinery"  question  7 

11.  Enumeration  of  the  causes  on  which  the  degree  of  produc- 
tiveness of  productive  agents  depends  7 

12.  Natural  advantages  possessed  by  different  countries  7 

13.  Frequently  neutralise  themselves  by  their  influence  on  the 
characters  of  the  inhabitants  7 

14.  Moral  advantages  7 

15.  **  Value  of  money/'  an  ambiguous  phrase  ;  the  two  senses  in 
which  it  is  used  7 

16.  An  increase  of  money  does  not  act  on  prices  if  the  money  be 
hoarded? 

1 7.  Nature  and  direct  advantages  of  international  trade  7 

18.  Important  indirect  advantages  7 

19.  Ricardo's  theorem  7 

20.  HHiich  country  draws  to  itself  the  greatest  advantage  7 

21 .  '*  The  equation  of  international  demand  V* 

22.  Effects  on  this  equation  of  an  improved  process  of  produc- 
tion in  one  of  the  countries  7 
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23.  Of  the  three  possible  cases  which  is  the  most  probable  ? 

24.  The  case  of  international  trade  in  which  one  nation  takes 
nothing  from  the  other  but  money  7 

25.  Money  is  obtained  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
foreign  commodity  ? 

26.  Money  artificially  detained  in  a  country  is  a  loss  to  the 
country  ? 

27.  High  prices  undesirable  in  themselves,  but  when  natural,  in- 
dicative of  a  very  desirable  commercial  condition  ? 

28.  It  is  possible  for  a  country  which  exports  nothing  to  the 
mining  countries  to  obtain  bullion  cheaper  than  any  of  the  countries 
which  do  export  to  them  ? 

29.  Distribution  of  the  precious  metals  among  the  different  coun- 
tries in  the  world  ;  Ricardo's  theorem  ? 

30.  Effects  of  international  payments  not  originating  in  com- 
merce, and  for  which  no  equivalent  is  received  in  either  money  or 
commodities  ? 

31.  Effects,  direct  ones,  of  such  a  discovery  of  gold  as  the  one 
which  has  occurred  lately  in  Western  America  ? 

32.  Indirect  ones  ? 

,  33.     Effects  similar  in  kmd  produced  by  substituting  a  paper  cur- 
rency for  a  metallic  one  ? 

34.  Nature  of  the  process  of  withdrawing  Capital  from  an  em- 
ployment which  has  become  unremuneratuig  ? 

H.  GREEN. 
Paper, 

December  17  th,  1850, 

1.  The  three  requisites  of  production  give  rise  to  what  three 
•classes  of  the  community  7 

State  the  principal  variations  in  the  classification  of  those  among 
whom  the  produce  of  agricultural  labor  is  distributed  7 

2.  The  division  of  the  produce  is  the  result  of  two  determining 
agencies  7 

Explain  why  political  economists  are  accustomed  to  lay  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  Qrst  of  these  agencies  ;  and  state  the  influ- 
ence of  the  second  on  rents,  the  tenure  of  land,  and  prices  7 

3.  Wages  depending  on  the  proportion  between  population  and 
Capital,  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  to  this  doctrine,  in  the 
opinion  so  often  maintained  that  wages  vary  with  the  price  of  food  7 
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4.  The  distinction  between  exchange  yalue  and  price  ? 

While  all  commodities  may  rise  in  their  money  price,  explain 
why  there  cannot  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values  ? 

5.  The  demand  varying  in  general  according  to  the  value,  what 
is  the  effect  on  the  value  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  ? — 
what,  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  ? 

6.  What  is  the  most  obvious  inconvenience  to  which  the  want 
of  a  medium  of  exchange  would  give  rise  ? 

7.  Why  were  certain  metals,  especially  gold  and  silver,  fixed 
upon  for  a  circulating  medium  ? 

8.  Is  it  with  money  that  things  are  really  purchased  ? 

9.  What  is  credit  ?  and  what,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  are  its 
uses  to  the  productive  resources  of  the  world  ?  Explain  its  influence 
on  prices. 

10.  Analyze  the  phenomena  of  a  commercial  crisis.  Explain 
that  of  1847. 

1 1 .  State  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  by  which  international 
trade  is  carried  on,  when  it  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  money. 

12.  What  are  some  of  the  functions  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  a  Government  ?  Specify  some  of  the  optional  functions  of 
Government. 

A.  G.  FRASER. 

West  (or  2nd  Yeab's)  Scholars. 

Political  Economy. 

(Fivd  Voce.) 

1.  The  remark  with  which  Mill  opens  his  work  ? 

2.  What  is  the  subject  of  Political  Economy  ?  Does  the  word 
wealth  need  a  definition,  and  why  7 

3.  Which  are  the  opinions  known  as  the  Mercantile  System  ? 

4.  What  are  the  appearances  and  the  associations  which  made 
these  opinions  plausible  ? 

5.  Money  is  in  one  respect  more  truly  wealth  than  any  other 
commodity  is,  and  in  another  respect  less  so  ? 

6.  Air  is  not  wealth.  Under  what  conceivable  circumstances 
might  it  become  wealth  ?  Would  this  increase  the  general  wealth 
of  mankind  7 

7.  Distinction  between  what  may  be  wealth  to  an  individual  and 
what  is  wealth  to  a  nation  ? 
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8.  Mistakes  in  certain  statistical  calculations  from  a  neglect  of 
this  distinction  ? 

9.  Definition  of  wealth  ?     Point  left  doahtfiil  in  this  definition  ? 

10.  Differences  with  respect  to  wealth  hetween  nation  and  nation^ 
and  between  different  periods  of  the  same  nation  ? 

11.  Causes  of  the  fallacious  appearance  of  wealth  in  Oriental 
countries  ? 

1 2.  Much  of  the  wealth  of  these  countries  is  in  the  shape  of 

Why? 

13.  Difference  in  the  early  constitution  of  society  in  Asia  and 
in  Europe  ? 

14.  Cause  assigned  by  Mill  for  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
Romans  ? 

15.  Comparison  between  the  economical  condition  of  modern 
and  ancient  nations  ? 

16.  The  economical  condition  of  nations  depends  upon  two 
classes  of  causes  belonging  to  widely  different  sciences  7 

1 7.  Two  great  divisions  of  Political  Economy  ? 

18.  Two  primary  requisites  of  production  1 

1 9.  Labour  is  of  two  kinds  ? 

20.  In  addition  to  materials,  nature  also  supplies  powers  ? 
2 1  •    Ultimate  analysis  of  labour  7 

22.  Under  what  circumstances  will  rent  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
any  natural  agent  7 

23.  Labour  employed  either  directly  about  the  thing  produced^ 
or  in  operations  preparatory  to  its  production  7 

24.  The  cost  of  any  commodity  is  the  sum  of  a  rapidly  converg- 
ing quasi  infinite  series  7 

25.  Mill's  sub-division  of  the  labour  '^  indirectly  instrumental*' 
into  five  classes  (five  questions.) 

26.  Distinction  between  the  labour  employed  in  producing  mate- 
rials and  tools,  and  that  employed  in  supporting  the  workmen  7 

27.  The  finished  product  is  sometimes  the  material  for  a  further 
manufacture, — division,  therefore,  of  materials  into  raw  and  jpre- 
pared  ? 

28.  Distinctions  between  materials  and  implements  7 

29.  Division  of  labour  into  productive  and  unproductive  7— 
controversy  to  which  this  has  given  rise  7 

30.  Unproductive  not  necessarily  a  term  of  disparagement  7 
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31.  Labour  does  not  produce  matter^  but  utilities^  ani)  these  are 
of  three  classes  ? 

32.  But  for  the  restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  popular  usage. 
Mill  would  haye  given  a  different  definition  of  wealth  to  the  one  he 
actually  does  ?  what  are  the  two  definitions  ? 

33.  Final  definition  of  productive  labour  ? — illustrations  ? 

34.  UnproductiTe  labour  may  be  as  useful  and  as  important  as 
productive  7 — illustrations  ? 

35.  Productive  and  unproductive  consumption  ? 

36.  Trace  the  effects  of  a  change  (considerable  in  extent)  from 
im productive  to  productive  expenditure  ? 

37.  Industry  is  limited  by  capital  ? 

38.  Unemployed  capital  ? — examples  7 

39.  Fixed  and  circulating  capital  7 

40.  To  apply  capital  is  a  metaphorical  phrase  7 — ^in  what  does 
the  process  so  called  really  consist  7 

41.  Mill's  four  ^'elementary  theorems"  respecting  capital? 
(four  questions.) 

42.  **  Productive  powers  of  capital"  is  a  loose  phrase  ;  show 
what  is  really  meant  7 

43.  Every  addition  to  capital  gives  to  labour  either  additional 
employment  or  additional  remuneration  7  Fallacies  prevalent  on 
this  subject  7 

44.  Sources  of  capital  7  Proposed  distictions  between  %ating  and 
hoarding  ? 

45.  All  capital  consumed  ? — ^much  of  it  very  rapidly  f 

46.  Mistakes  concerning  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  the 
rich  7  False  popular  estimates  of  the  spendthrift  and  the  accumu- 
lator 7     Show  how  the  fallacy  naturally  originates  7 

47.  "Ancient  wealth  of  a  country" — "  wealth  inherited  from 
remote  ancestors ;"  point  out  the  confusion  of  ideas  to  which  such 
phrases  as  these  sometimes  give  rise  7 

48.  Capital  is  kept  in  existence,  not  by  preservation  but  by  per- 
petual reproduction :  light  thrown  by  this  fact  on  certain  portions  of 
history  7 

49.  Enumeration  of  the  causes  on  which  the  d^ree  of  produc- 
tiveness of  productive  agents  depends  7 

H.  GREEN. 
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"Paper. 

Beeemher  16/A,  1850. 

1.  Parcliasing  commodities  is  not  employing  labour.  This 
question  generally  very  ill  understood  ? 

2.  Discussion  of  the  question  ^'Whether  the  whole  of  the  sup- 
plies should  be  raised  within  the  year."  What  are  Dr.  Chalmers* 
positions  ?     How  far  does  Mill  agree  with  him  ? 

3.  Increase  of  fixed  capital  at  the  expense  of  circulating  is  a 
temporary  loss  to  the  labourers  ?  Application  of  this  to  the  "Re- 
sults of  Machinery"  question  ? 

4.  Enumeration  of  the  advantages  derived  from  division  of  la- 
bour ?     Limits  to  the  division  of  labour  ? 

5.  Production  on  a  large  and  production  on  a  small  scale? 
Tendency  in  a  thriving  community  of  the  large  capitals  to  displace 
everywhere  the  smaller  ones  ? 

6.  The  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  of  very  different 
strength  in  different  persons  and  in  different  communities  7  Causes 
which  foster  or  hinder  this  desire  ?  Proofs  that  this  desire  exists 
in  great  intensity  in  England  ? 

7.  Examples  of  cases  in  which  the  principle  regulating  distribu- 
tion is  some  other  than  competition  ? 

8.  Two  prices  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  market :  why  t 
To  be  understood  with  what  limitations  ? 

9.  Mill  sums  up  the  subject  of  value  in  seventeen  theorems  ; 
state  and  prove  the  fourteenth. 

10.  Analysis  of  profits  ?  General  tendency  of  profits  to  an 
equality  ?     Causes  of  the  difference  in  different  employments  ? 

1 1 .  The  population  question.  Not  to  he  avoided  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  equality  of  property,  nor  by  free  importation  of  food> 
nor  by  emigration  ? 

12.  Mill's  review  of  the  state  of  the  Eyot  tenancy  in  India  ? 

H.  GREEN. 
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Clare  (or  Ist  Ybar'b)  Scholars. 

Political  Economy. 

(Fivd  Voce,) 

1 .  The  theme  of  Political  Economy  ?  Define  the  word  you  have 
just  used  ? 

2.  Wealth  and  money  not  synonymous  ? 

3.  An  article  not  wealth  merely  because  useful  ? 

4.  Value  in  exchange  ? 

5.  Wealth  is  necessary  to  civilization  and  to  any  refinement  of 
character? 

6.  Definition  of  Political  Economy  ? — divisions  T 

7.  Origin  of  wealth.  Adam  Smith's  contrast  between  savages 
and  industrious  nations  7 

8.  Labour  is  of  two  kinds  ?  Both  employed  in  all  production  ? 

9.  The  circumstances  which  increase  the  efficiency  of  labour  ? 

10.  Instances  of  the  first  ? 

1 1 .  Advantages  of  division  of  labour  ? 

12.  Instances  ? 

13.  Division  of  labour  is  a  case  of  co-operation  ? 

14.  Implies  exchange^  and  even  a  medium  of  exchange  ? 

15.  Limits  to  it? 

1 6.  Two  important  circumstances  which^  by  enlarging  the  market, 
extend  division  of  labour  ? 

1 7.  The  commodities  produced  by  one  labourer  constitute  the 
price,  and,  together  with  his  wants,  the  demand  for  those  produced 
by  another  ? 

18.  Division  of  labour  how  affected  by  foreign  trade  ? 

19.  Natural  advantages  in  this  respect  possessed  by  some  coun- 
tries? 

20.  Results  OB  their  history  ? 

21.  Principal  means  of  communication?  Modem  improve- 
ments? 

22.  Indirect  effects  of  foreign  trade  ? 

23.  An  agricultural  community  will  not  be  industrious  without 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  town  ? 

24.  How  are  such  masses  of  labour  as  formerly  built  the  pyra- 
mids employed  at  present  in  the  most  civilized  countries  ? 

25.  The  savage  why  indolent  ? 
2^.    EcoROBttc  evils  of  caste  ? 
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27-     "  Territorial  division  of  labour  V 

28.  Two  nations  never  trade  unless  each  of  them  profits  by  so 
doing  ? 

29.  What  each  nation  gains-? 

30.  Moral  effects  of  foreign  trade  ? 

3 1 .  The  wealth  of  a  nation  does  not  enervate  it  ? 

32.  Restrictions  upon  commerce,   to  create  employment ;   to 
maintain  an  independence  of  foreigners ;  to  introduce  new  arts  ? 

33.  The  merchant  is  a  producer  ? 

34.  Define  productive  labour  ? 

35.  Uses  of  money  ? 

36.  Material  of  money  ?    Five  requisite  qualities  ? 

37.  A  people  may  be  forced  to  use  too  much  money  in  effecting 
their  exchanges  7 

38.  Instances  of  non-metallic  money  7 

39.  Purposes  of  coining  7    Why  are  the  edges  milled  7 

40.  Value  of  coined  money  conforms  to  the  value  of  the  bullion  7 

41.  Which  classes  are  they  who  suffer  by  a  depreciation  of  the 
coinage  7 

42.  Paper  money  7 

43.  Its  value  how  regulated  7 

44.  Bills  of  exchange  7 

45.  Capital  7 

46.  Of  two  kinds  7 

47.  Fixed  capital  may  be  chiefly  classified  under  three  heads  7 

48.  Productive  labour  7    Productive  consumption  7    Capital  7 

49.  Case  of  goods  unsold  in  a  shop  7 

50.  Most  division  of  labour  depends  upon  capital  7 

51.  How  can  exchanging  goods  from  hand  to  hand,  as  in  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  the  bazar,  be  productive  7  And  can  a  mere 
dealer  gain  without  some  person  losing  7 

52.  Thejp^«ofClift'sbook7 

53.  Would  you  place  exchange  under  production  or  distribution  7 

54.  Security  of  property  7 

55.  Clift's  arguments  for  the  appropriation  of  the  land  7 

56.  Nature  of  the  payments  to  a  government  7  The  bargain 
may  be  a  good  one,  but  is  different  from  most  others  in  not  being 
voluntary  7 

57.  Explain  this  quotation^    <<  The  effects  of  war,  dreadful  as 
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thej  are,  will  often  be  quickly  repured ;  bat  under  a  continued 
system  of  extortion  and  tyranny  nothing  can  support  a  nation  ?" — 
Clift,  p.  452. 

58.  Value  in  use  and  value  in  excbange  ? 

59.  Price  not  synonymous  with  value  ? 

60.  Commodities  with  reference  to  their  values  divided  into 
three  classes  ? 

61.  Show  that  the  price  of  an  article  may  have  risen  while  its 
value  has  fallen  ? 

62.  A  general  rise  of  values  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ? 

63.  A  measure  of  value  ?  the  best  approximation  is  money  ? 

64.  Under  certain  conditions  perfectly  accurate, — ^What  are 
they? 

65.  When  the  cost  of  production  varies  the  value  varies, — show 
the  process  ? 

66.  Explain  this  quotation :  **  A  permanent  reduction  may  take 
place  in  the  cost  of  an  article  though  the  labour  of  making  it  should 
continue  unchanged^  ? 

67-    Classes  among  whom  the  produce  is  distributed  ? — and  why  ? 

68.  Competition  not  the  sole  regulating  principle  ? 

69.  What  portions  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  depend 
upon  the  assumption  of  free  competition  ? 

70.  Bicardo's  theory  of  rent  ? 

H.    GREEN. 
Paper. 

December  I4ih,  1850. 

1 .  What  do  you  understand  by  a  medium  of  exchange  ? — its 
further  use  as  a  measure  of  values  ? 

2.  Division  of  labour  impossible  without  such  a  medium. 

3.  Properties  which  the  article  chosen  for  this  medium  should 
possess. 

4.  Credit  is  not  a  creation  but  a  transfer  of  capital. 

5.  All  capital  is  consumed,  much  of  it  very  rapidly?  In  what 
sense  can  capital  be  said  to  be  preserved  ? 

6.  Productive  and  unproductive  expenditure  ?  Notice  some  of 
the  popular  fallacies  on  this  subject. 

7.  The  three  requisites  of  production  ?  Which  of  these  may 
increase  indefinitely,  and  which  cannot  ? 

8.  Consequent  division  of  the  produce  into  three  portions  ? 
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9.  Enumerate  the  cobditions  of  improved  produotiTeness  T 

10.  The  natural  advantages  of  a  country  frequently  more  than 
neutralize  themselves  by  their  influence  on  the  characters  of  the 
inhabitants  7 

11.  Division  of  labour  is  a  case  of  "  co-operation.''  Wakefield's 
'*  simple  co-operation/'  and  *'  complex  co-operation." 

12.  Competition  is  not  the  sole  regulating  principle- of  distribu- 
tion ?  Causes  which  have  led  the  writers  on  Political  Economy  to 
dwell  more  upon  this  principle  than  upon  any  other  ? 

H.  GREEN. 


Normal  (or  3rd  Year's)  Scholars. 

Logic. 

(Fivd  Voce.) 

U     Synonymes  for  reasonug  7 

2.  The  syllogism  7 

3.  How  many  propositions  in  a  syllogism,  and  how  called  7 

4.  Analysis  of  a  proposition  7 

5.  Comparison  of  terms  7    Technical  meaning  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  terms  7 

6.  Categorical  and  hypothetical  propositions  7 

7.  Division  of  propositions  according  to  quantity ,  and  according 
to  quality  7 

8.  The  twofold  divisions  of  propositions  gives  rise  to  four  classes 
marked  A,  E,  I,  and  O. 

9.  The  scheme  7 

10.  The  "contrary"  and  "contradictory"  of  a  proposition  7 

1 1 .  The   "  conversion"  of  a  proposition  7    Convertible  terms  7 

12.  Illative  conversion  7 

13.  Maxim  to  be  observed  in  converting  propositions  7 

14.  E  and  I  how  converted  7 

15.  A  how  converted  7 

16.  O  how  converted  7 

1 7.  Major  and  minor  terms  7    Major  and  minor  premisea  ? 

18.  Middle  term  7— why  so  called  7 

19.  Must  be  distributed  in  one  premise  7 

20.  Conclusion  from  premises,  one  of  which  is  merely  probable? 

2 1 .  Conclusion  from  premise^  both  of  which  are  merely  probable  7 
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22.  Cdcvlation  of  probalnfitieB  ? 

23.  A  false  conclusion  may  happen  in  eitheir  of  two  ways  ? 
Fake  prenuses  do  not  necessarily  give  fabe  condnsions  f 

24.  Nature  of  indirect  proof  ? 

25.  Give  an  example. 

26.  Conclusion  established  by  two  or  more  arguments  1 

27.  Two  modes  of  arriving  at  new  truths  T 

28.  Giving  rise  to  two  classes  of  sciences  ? 

29.  The  "dictum**  T 

30.  Cannot  be  immediately  applied  to  every  syllogism  T 

31.  The  two  canons  which  may  be  so  applied  ? 

32.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  middle  term  be  distributed  in  one  of 
the  premises  ? 

33.  Illicit  process  f 

34.  The  six  rules  ? 

35.  Demonstrate  that  one  premise  at  least  must  be  affirmative  7 

36.  Demonstrate  that  if  one  premise  be  negative,  the  conclusion 
must  be  negative  ? 

37'    Demonstrate  that  one  premise  at  least  must  be  universal  7 

38.  Demonstrate  that  a  particular  premise  must  give  a  particu- 
lar conclusion  7 

39.  What  is  understood  by  the  mood  of  a  syllogism  7 

40.  Number  of  possible  combinations  of  propositions  7 

4 1 .  Figure  of  a  syllogism  7 — number  of  figures  7 

42.  Show  that  in  the  second  figure  none  but  negative  proposi- 
tions can  be  proved  7 

43.  Show  that  in  the  third  figure  none  but  particulars  can  be 
proved? 

44.  The  third  figure  might  be  called  the  refutatory  7 

45.  Give  an  example. 

46.  The  nature  of  a  hypothetical  proposition  7 

47.  Hypothetical  propositions  of  two  kinds  7 

48.  Nature  of  a  hypothetical  syllogism  7 

49.  Four  methods  of  taking  the  minor  premise  7 

50.  Two  lead  to  fallacies,  and  two  to  vahd  condusionfl  7  Pomt 
them  out  respectively. 

5 1  •    Hypothetical  syllogism  of  two  kinds  7 
52.    The  syllogbm  one  premise  of  which  is  a  disjunctive  pro- 
position 7 
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53.  What  is  the  contradictory  of  a  hypothetical  proposition  ? 

54.  The  dilemma  7 

55.  The  dilemma  with  two  antecedents  the  contradictories  of 
each  other  ? 

56.  The  minor  premise  commonly  stated  first  ?   Give  an  example. 

57.  The  dilemma  does  not  necessarily  consist  o£  two  members 
only. 

58.  Nature  of  the  sorites  ? 

59.  How  would  you  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  of  syllogisms 
which  any  given  sorites  would  afford  wheii  developed  ? 

60.  Rules  for  the  sorites  ? 

6 1 .  Nature  of  an  enthymeme  ? 

62.  The  minor  premise  sometimes  termed  the  reason,  and  the 
major  the  principle  ? 

63.  Abstraction  ? 

64.  Generalization  ? 

65.  Common  term  ? — why  called  a  predicable  ? 

H.  GREEN. 
Paper. 

I2th  December,  1850. 

1 .  How  does  Whately  attempt  to  prove  that  inferences  from 
induction  are  syllogistic  ? 

2.  On  "Whately's  principles,  how  can  "  new  truths"  be  acquired  ? 

3.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  Nominalists  ?  How  does   the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman  seem  to  confirm  this  view  ? 

4.  What  is  Stewart's  objection  to  Aristotle's  dictum  ;  and  how 
does  Whately  answer  it  ? 

5.  Explain  distinctly  the  difference  between  the  analytical  and 
synthetical  methods,  and  point  out  some  of  their  applications. 

6.  Given  O  to  be  the  minor  premise,  what  is  the  mood  and 
figure? 

7.  Give  the  common  logical  account  of  predicables,  and  state 
with  what  modifications  it  must  be  received. 

8.  The  minor  premise  in  the  first  and  third  figures  must  be  afiir- 
mative  ? 

9.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  conversion. 

JOSEPH  PATTON. 
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Wbst  (or  2nd  Year's)  Scholars. 
Logic. 

(Fivd  Voce,) 

1 .  In  logic  the  "  quality  of  the  matter"  accidental,  the  *'  quality 
of  the  expression"  essential  ? 

2.  The  middle  term  must  he  distributed  in  one  premise  ? 

3.  Nature  of  indirect  proof  ? 

4.  Two  modes  of  arriving  at  new  truths  ? 

5.  The  dictum  7 

6.  Cannot  be  immediately  applied  to  every  syllogbm  ? 

7.  The  two  canons  which  may  be  so  applied  ? 

8.  It  is  sufficient   if  the  middle  term  be  distributed  in  one 
premise? 

9.  Illicit  process  ? 

10.  The  six  rules? 

1 1 .  Demonstrate  that  one  premise  at  least  must  be  affirmative  ? 

12.  Demonstrate  that  if  one  premise  be  negative,  the  conclusion 
must  be  negative  ? 

13.  Demonstrate  that  one  premise  at  least  must  be  universal  ? 

14.  Demonstrate  that  a  particular  premise  must  give  a  particu- 
lar conclusion. 

15.  What  is  understood  by  the  tnood  of  a  syllogism  ? 

16.  Number  of  possible  combinations  of  propositions  ? 

17.  Figure  of  a  syUogism  ?  Number  of  figures  ? 

18.  Show  that  in  the  second  figure  none  but  negative  propositions 
can  be  proved  ? 

19.  Show  that  in  the  third  figure  none  but  particulars  can  be 
proved. 

20.  The  third  figure  might  be  termed  the  refutatory  ?    Give  an 
example. 

21 .  The  nature  of  a  hypothetical  proposition  ? 

22.  Hypothetical  propositions  of  two  kinds  ? 

23.  Nature  of  a  hypothetical  syllogism  ? 

24.  Four  methods  of  taking  the  minor  premise  1 

25.  Two  lead  to  fallacies  and  two  to  valid  conclusions  ? 

26.  Point  them  out  respectively. 

27.  Hypothetical  syllogism  of  two  kinds  ? 

28.  The  syllogism,  one  premise  of  which  is  a  disjunctive  propo- 
sition ? 
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29.  What  is  the  contradictory  of  a  hypothetical  proposition  7 

30.  The  dUemma  ? 

31.  The  dilemma  "mth  two  antecedents  the  contradictories  of 
each  other  ? 

32.  The  minor  premise  commonly  stated  first  ? — give  an  exam- 
ple. 

33.  The  dilemma  does  not  necessarily  consist  of  two  members 
only? 

34.  Nature  of  the  sorites  ? 

35.  How  would  you  tell  at  a  glance  the  number  of  syllogisms 
which  any  given  sorites  would  afford  when  developed  ? 

36.  Rules  for  the  sorites  7 

37*  Nature  of  an  enthymeme  7 

38.  The  minor  premise  sometimes  termed  the  reaton,  and  the 
major  the  principle  7 

39.  Abstraction  7 

40.  Generalization  7 

41.  Common  term  7  why  called  a  predicable  7 

42.  Explain  the  terms  gentts  and  species  f 

43.  Explain  the  terms  differentia  and  characteristic  ? 

44.  In  one  sense  the  genus  has  a  larger  meaning,  and  in  another 
sense  the  species  ? 

45.  Mill's  use  of  connote  and  denote  ? 

46.  What  is  understood  by  a  propriutn  ? 

47.  What  is  understood  by  an  accident  ? 

48.  Accidents  separable  and  inseparable  7 

49.  "  Accidents  peculiar  to  the  species  V* 

50.  Generic  property  7  Specific  property  7 

5 1 .  Technical  use  of  the  word  divide  ?  Etymology  of  individual  7 

52.  Summum  genus  ;    subaltern    genus  ;     proximum  genus  ; 
subaltern  species  ;  infima  species  7 

53.  Rules  for  dividing  7 

54.  Examples  of  cross- division  ? 

55.  How  avoided  7 

56.  Arbitrary  and  natural  division  7 

hi.    What  do  you  understand  by  a  "  definition  7" 

58.     Nominal  definition  7  Real  definition  7 

b^.    Distinction  between  a  definition  and  description  7 

H.  GREEN. 
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Paper. 
(Afl  in  the  Normal  Glass.) 

Glare  (or  1st  Year's)  Scholars. 

Logic. 

Vivd   Voce. 

1.  Synonymes  for  reasoning  ? 

2.  The  reasoning  process  always  the  same,  however  the  subject 
may  vary.    Whately's  illustrations  from  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  &c.  ? 

3.  Reasoning  and  disputing  not  synonymous  ? 

4.  How  came  the  word  mitunderstanding  to  signify  a  quarrel  ? 

5.  What  does  logic  profess  to  be  ? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  technical  language  ? 

7.  Technical  language  an  encumbrance  when  not  thoroughly 
mastered  ? 

8.  Difference  between  logic  and  **  the  right  tue  of  reason''  ? 

9.  The  syllogism  ? 

10.  How  many  propositions  in  a  syllogism,  and  how  called  ? 

1 1 .  Analysis  of  a  proposition  ? 

12.  Acts  of  the  mind  concerned  with  the  term^  the propoaiHon^ 
the  syllogism  ? 

13.  Which  of  these  is  more  especially  the  business  of  logic  ? 

14.  Comparison  of  terms  7   Technical  meaning  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  terms  ? 

15.  The  distribution  of  a  term  t  Singular  and  common  terms  ? 
Some  X  is  not  y  is  equivalent  to  all  x  is  not  y  ? 

16.  The  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition  is  undistributed  ? 

17.  Apparent  exceptions  ? 

18.  One  and  the  same  sentence  may  be  several  distinct  proposi- 
tions, according  to  the  place  of  the  emphasis  ? 

19.  Use  of  "  it"  to  represent  the  subject  of  a  proposition  ? 

20.  Categorical  and  hypothetical  propositions  7 

21.  Division  of  propositions  according  to  quuntity  and  according 
to  quality  ? 

22.  In    logic    the    "quality  of  the  matter"  accidentalj  the 
'^  quality  of  the  expression"  essential  7 
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23.  The    twofold  diyision  of  propositions  gives  rise  to  four 
classes,  marked  A,  £^  I^  and  O  ? 

24.  The  "  contrar/'  and  the  "  contradictory"  of  a  proposition  ? 

25.  The  "  conversion"  of  a  proposition  ?   Convertible  terms  ? 

26.  Illative  conversion  ? 

27.  Maxim  to  be  observed  in  converting  propositions  ? 

28.  £  and  I  how  converted  ? 

29.  A  how  converted  ? 

30.  O  how  converted  ? 

31 .  Ambiguity  of  the  words  "  may,"  "  can,"  "  must,"  "  cannot," 
and  some  others  ? 

32.  Major  and  minor  tertna  ?    Major  and  xoLvsn premueB  ? 

33.  Middle  term  ?  Why  so  called  ? 

34.  Must  be  distributed  in  one  premise  ? 

35.  Conclusion  from  premises,  one  of  which  is  merely  probable  ? 

36.  Conclusion  from  premises,  both  of  which  are  merely  probable  ? 

37.  Calculations  of  probabilities  ? 

38.  A  false  conclusion  may  happen  in  either  of  two  ways  ?  False 
premises  do  not  necessarily  give  false  conclusions  ? 

39.  Nature  of  indirect  proof  ? 

40.  Give  an  example. 

41.  "1)^^  dictum? 

42.  Cannot  be  immediately  applied  to  every  syllogism  ? 

43.  A  long  train  of  reasoning  when  fully  developed  consists  of 
a  series  of  syllogisms  ? 

44.  Show  this  by  an  example  from  geometry.    Supply  the  sup- 
pressed premises  ? 

H.    GREEN. 

Paper. 

I2th  December,  1850. 

1 .  What  is  the  characteristic  of  all  valid  reasoning  ? 

2.  Define  abstraction,  and  show  the  relation  between  it  and 
generalization. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  opposition  of  propositions  ? 
How  does  the  truth  or  falsity  depend  upon  the  matter  ? 

4.  State  and  prove  the  six  rules  of  syllogism. 

5.  How  many  moods  are  possible  ?  Show  that  only  eleven  satisfy 
the  rules  of  syllogism. 
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6.    Given  O  to  be  the  major,  what  is  the  mood  and  figure  ? 
.   7.    O  cannot  be  a  premise  in  the  first  figure  ? 

8.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  redaction  ?  Prove  the  validity  of 
the  "  reductio  ad  impassibile,** 

9.  What  are  rules  of  definition  7  and  point  oat  the  error,  if  anj» 
in  the  following  definitions  : — 

1.  Parallel  lines  are  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  line.- 

2.  Triangles  whose  angles  are  equal,  and  the  sides  about 
the  equal  angles  proportional,  are  similar. 

JOSEPH  PATTON. 

Normal  (or  3rd  Year's)  Scholars. 

Political  Economy, 
{Paper  by  the  Student  who  obtained  the  Prize  in  the  eubfeet,) 

I .  Q.  The  three  requisites  of  production  give  rise  to  what  three 
classes  of  the  community  ?  State  the  principal  variations  in  the 
classification  of  those  among  whom  the  produce  of  agricultural  labour 
18  distributed. 

A.  The  three  requisites  of  production  are  labour,  land,  and  capital ; 
and  since  these  must  be  had  before  any  production  can  take  place, 
it  is  natural  that  those  supplying  them  should  have  shares  in  the 
results  of  production.  This  circumstance  gives  rise  to  three  classes 
into  which  a  community  is  divided,  according  to  their  various 
functions  in  production — ^the  labourers,  the  landlords,  and  the 
capitalists,  the  suppliers  of  the  above-mentioned  requisites  of  pro- 
duction. 

There  arise,  however,  differences  from  the  peculiar  arrangements 
of  different  communities,  as  to  the  classification  of  those  among 
whom  the  produce  of  agricultural  labour  is  divided.  In  some 
countries  the  three  functions,  namely,'  those  of  the  landlord,  the 
capitalist,  and  the  labourer,  are  united  into  one.  Of  this  kind  of 
communities  there  are  two  varieties,  one  where  the  free  cultivator, 
such  as  the  peasant  proprietor,  supplies  the  place  of  all  the  three, 
and  is  consequently  the  sole  master  of  the  resulting  produce.  This 
is  one  kind  of  agricultural  arrangement  where  the  three  functions 
are  absorbed  into  one.  The  other  is  when,  as  in  some  parts  of 
Southern  America,  where  slave  labour  is  used,  the  produce  grown  is 
engrossed  wholly  by  the  landlord,  because  he  there  supplies  the 
three  requisites— the  labour,  which  is  performed  by  the  slaves-  who 
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fonn  a  part  of  hii  property,  and  the  capital  and  land,  which  are  abo 
his  own.  These,  therefore,  are  two  extreme  cases  where  the  agricul- 
tural produce  is  ahsorhed  by  one  class,  who  supply  the  three  requi- 
sites, namely,  the  peasant  proprietors  and  the  slave  owners. 

There  exist  also  other  Tariations  in  the  arrangement.  For 
example,  those  in  which  the  produce  is  divided  among  two  classes — 
the  labourers  or  the  cultivators,  and  the  landlords,  the  function  of 
the  capitalist  being  performed  by  either  of  these. 

In  some  countries,  again,  it  is  the  Government  that  determines  the 
distribution  of  the  produce.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Asiatic 
communities,  where  land  is  the  property  of  the  Government,  and  is 
occupied  at  its  direction  by  the  cultivators.  In  such  countries  the 
Government  might  be  considered  as  the  landlord,  and  the  cultivators 
the  labourers  ;  the  function  of  the  capitalist  being  left  unsettled, 
and  performed  by  either  of  the  two,  according  to  the  very  various 
social  arrangements  of  the  different  communities.  Such,  then,  are  the 
variations  to  which  the  classification  of  those  among  whom  the  agri- 
cultural produce  is  divided  is  liable. 

2.  Q.  The  division  of  the  produca  is  the  result  of  two  determining 
agencies  ?  Explain  why  political  economists  are  accustomed  to  lay 
the  greatest  stress  upon  the  first  of  these  agencies :  and  state  the 
influence  of  the  second  on  rents,  the  tenure  of  land,  and  prices. 

A.  The  two  agencies  that  determine  the  division  of  the  produce  are 
competition  and  custom.  In  some  countries  competition  determines 
the  division  of  the  produce.  In  countries  where  capitalist  farming 
is  practised,  and  the  produce  divided  between  three  classes — ^labour- 
ers, capitalists,  and  landlords,  competition  operates  freely,  and  deter- 
mines the  division  of  the  produce.  This  is  the  case  in  England, 
Scotland,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  many  parts  of  Europe, 
besides  the  ones  before-mentioned.  There  is  also  a  system  preva- 
lent in  Ireland,  generally  known  as  the  cottier  system,  in  which 
competition  operates  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  this  system  the 
produce  is  divided  between  two  classes — ^the  cultivators  or  labourers, 
and  the  Isndlords.  But,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  proverbial 
distress  of  the  cottiers  of  Ireland  arises  from  the  excess  of  the  com- 
petition to  which  they  are  forced  by  their  imprudent  over-multipli- 
cation. 

The  other  agency  that  operates  in  the  determination  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  produce  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  custom.    It  is  impor- 
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tant  to  observe  that  custom  has  a  more  important  share  in  determining 
the  diyision  of  the  produce  than  might  at  first  sight  be  suppos- 
ed. It  has  indeed  in  many  cases  more  influence  in  this  respect  than 
competition.  In  many  countries  of  Europe^  a  system  called  the  me- 
^yer  system  prevails.  In  this  system,  acoordii^  to  the  etjmologj 
ef  the  word,  the  produce  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  eul^ 
tivator  and  the  landlord.  The  proportion,  however,  is  not  in  most 
places  what  might  be.  signified  by  the  word.  For  in  some  plaoea 
the  cultivator  gives  the  landlord  one-third  of  the  whole  produce ;  in 
others  two-thirds,  or  some  other  fixed  proportion.  The  important 
point  here,  however,  to  observe  is  not  the  different  proportions  ia 
which  the  landed  produce  is  divided,  but  the  influence  of  custom  in 
determining  the  division  of  the  produce.  The  ryot  tenancy  of  In- 
dia, again,  affords  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  custom,  although 
remote,  in  fixing  the  proportions  in  which  the  produce  of  the  land  ia 
divided.  Many  other  examples  might  be  given,  in  which  the  influence 
of  custom  is  considerable.  The  reasons  why  political  economists  lay 
the  greatest  stress  upon  the  first  of  these  two  agencies  will  be  seen  if 
we  study  the  circumstances  by  which  the  originators  of  those  ideas 
were  surrounded,  and  what  it  is  that  gives  to  political  economy  the 
character  of  a  science.  The  circumstances  in  which  those  political 
economists  were  placed,  by  bringing  to  their  view  the  effects  of  com- 
petition in  the  country  around  them,  made  them  over-rate  its  impor- 
tance. It  was  thus  that  they  were  led  to  over-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  first  agency,  competition,  in  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy. Secondly,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  free  competition  that 
the  various  laws  in  political  economy,  such  as  those  respecting  cap- 
italist farming,  rent,  values,  prices,  demand,  supply,  &c.  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  strict  mathematical  explanation;  and  thus  it  is  that 
competition  assumes  the  importance  it  does  in  the  science  of  po- 
litical economy.  For  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  free  competi- 
tion that  we  can  mathematically  determine  and  explain  the  influence 
of  the  laws  abovementioned,  and  many  others,  in  the  science  of 
political  economy. 

The  influence  of  custom  on  rents,  the  tenure  of  land,  and  prices, 
might  be  thus  exphuned.  The  influence  of  custom  on  rent  might  be 
well  seen  in  the  case  of  the  metayer  system,  where  the  rent  is  flxed 
by  custom,  which  it  would  be  difficult  and  disgraceful  to  violate. 
In  many  other  instances  rents  are  rc^pdated  by  custom. 
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The  length  of  the  tennre  of  land  is  regulated,  as  Mill  tells  us,  in 
Norway  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe  hj  custom,  where  land  is 
held  for  some  stated  periods  fixed  by  local  customs. 

Prices  are  also  r^^ated  by  custom.  For  instance,  goods  of 
certain  descriptions  are  not  sold  to  certain  classes  of  consumers, 
unless  at  some  particular  prices  ;  and  traders,  rather  than  reduce 
the  rate,  would  undergo  the  loss  which  they  are  liable  to  sustain  by 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  consumers. 

3.  Q.  Wages  depending  on  the  proportion  between  populition  and 
oipital ; — explain  the  apparent  contradiction  to  this  doctrine  in  the 
opinion  so  often  maintained,  that  wages  rary  with  the  price  of  food. 

A.  Wages  depend  on  the  propcurtion  between  population  and  capital, 
or  between  the  wages-fund,  as  i,t  is  called,  and  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. For  since  the  wages-fund  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
labouring  classes,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  that  each  labourer 
is  to  get  will  depend  on  the  collective  body  of  the  labourers  ;  that 
proportion,  or  wages,  being  high  when  the  population  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  capital,  or  the  wages-fund,  and  low  when 
the  case  is  the  reverse. 

There  is  an  opinion  often  maintained,  "  that  wages  vary  with  the 
price  of  food,"  rising  as  it  rises,  and  faUing  when  it  falls  ;  but  when 
food  becomes  dear,  it  is  found  that  money  wages  sometimes  tempo- 
rarily fiill  from  the  increased  competition  of  the  labourers ;  and  then, 
if  the  labouring  classes  be  at,  what  Mill  calls,  the  physical  minimum, 
some  of  the  labourers^  being  unable  to  obtain  their  maintenance,  are. 
cut  oflF  by  death,  thus  reducing  the  number,  and  causing  wages  to 
rise,  not  because  of  the  increased  price  of  food,  but  because  of  the 
reduction  ;  the  number  of  labourers  suffers  by,  what  Mr.  Malthus 
would  call,  the  positive  check  to  population,  and  the  consequent 
slackness  in  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  labour  market.  It  is  by  this 
progress  that  wages  are  in  the  end  made  higher,  and  not  in  the  way 
vulgarly  supposed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  labouring  community  be 
at,  what  Mill  calls,  the  moral  minimum,  the  labourers  will  suffer  a 
temporary  reduction,  caused  by  the  increased  competition,  when  the 
food  became  dear ;  but  if  preferring  their  old  standard  of  comfort,  they 
cease  to  multiply,  and  thus  in  time  reduce  their  numbers  by  this  pre- 
ventive check,  they  leave  the  wages  ultimately  high,  not  because 
food  had  risen  in  price,  or  grown  dear,  but  because  of  the  redaction 
which  their  number  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  their  prudential 
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restraints  on  population.  Thus  we  see  that  in  this,  in  reality,  there 
is  no  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  that  wages  depend  on  the.propor* 
tion  between  population  and  capital. 

4.  Q.  The  distinction  between  exchange  value  and  price  ?  While 
all  commodities  may  rise  or  fall  in  their  money  price,  eicplainr 
why  there  cannot  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values. 

A.  The  exchange  value  of  n  thing  is  its  general  purchasing  power, 
— the  power  that  it  possesses  of  purchasing  commodities  in  general ; 
while  the  price  of  a  thing  is  its  exchange  value  in  money, — the  power 
it  possesses  of  buying  money  or  of  exchanging  against  money. 

Money  being  destined  to  be  exchanged  against  commodities  in 
general,  and  that  being  its  sole  office,  it  is  clear  that  an  increase  or  a 
diminution  in  its  quanti^  must  cause  a  rise  or  fall  of  prices.  For  if 
money  increases  in  quantity  while  all  other  things  remain  on  the  same 
footing  as  before,  it  is  clear  that  its  exchange  value,  or  purchasing 
power  in  relation  to  all  commodities,  will  be  less,  or  in  other  words 
a  greater  quantity  of  money  than  before  will  be  required  to  be  given 
for  the  same  quantity  of  other  commodities  generally ;  that  is,  general 
prices  would  rise.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  money  in  a 
country  is  diminished,  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  above  process  fol- 
lows :  its  purchasing  power  or  exchange  value  is  increased,  or  in  other 
words  general  prices  fall. 

Having  thus  explained  one  part  of  the  question,  which  states  that 
there  may  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  prices,  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
that  there  cannot  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values.  The  very  term 
"  value"  meaning  the  general  purchasing  power  of  a  thing,  we  see  the 
absurdity  of  the  statement  that  there  can  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  of 
values.  Value  being  a  relative  term,  it  is  obvious  that  a  rise  of  the 
values  of  some  commodities  must  mean  a  fall  of  values  in  some 
others  ;  for  what  else  does  the  idea  imply  ?  If  some  commodities 
have  risen  in  value,  meaning,  as  the  very  term  shows,  relatively,  by 
the  very  same  argument  some  others  must  have  relatively  fallen  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  expression  "  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values" 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

5.  Q.  The  demand  varying  in  general  according  to  Ihe  value,  what 
18  the  effect  on  the  value  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  f 
Whaty  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  7 

A.  The  demand  varying  in  general  according  to  the  value,  when  the 
demand  for  a  commodity  exceeds  the  supply,  its  value  risea  ;  bat  the 
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rise  cannot  go  on  indefinitivelj  ;  for  when  the  rise  of  yalae  has  reach* 
ed  a  certain  point,  some  of  the  demand  is  cut  off ;  for  some  of  the 
consumers  of  that  commodity  are  not  willing  to  have  it  at  that  va- 
lue ;  and  thus,  some  demand  being  cut  off,  the  "  equation  of  de- 
mand and  supply"  is  restored.  Another  thing  may  also  happen,  vic^ 
the  increased  value  of  the  commodity  may  tempt  sellers  to  increase 
their  supplies  in  hopes  of  better  gains,  and  thus  the  equation  of  de- 
mand and  supply  is  restored  from  the  increase  of  supply,  and  not 
from  a  contraction  of  the  demand. 

liVhen,  however,  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  value  of  a  com- 
modity falls,  but  not  ad  infinitum  ;  for  the  cheapness  of  the  article 
tempts  its  consumers  to  increase  their  consumption  of  it ;  and  the 
demand  for  the  article  is  thus  increased,  and  thus  the  equation  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  the  adjustment  of  values,  are  brought  about  • 
or  if  the  article  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  consumption  wHl  not  be 
increased,  because  of  any  increased  cheapness,  the  dealers  in  that 
commodity  withhold  their  supplies,  in  expectation  of  better  times, 
and  thus  reduce  its  supply.  In  some  instances  the  production  of 
that  article  is  slackened,  and  thus  the  equation  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply, through  the  influence  of  values,  is  brought  about. 

6.  Q.  What  is  the  most  obvious  inconvenience  to  which  the  want 
of  a  medium  of  exchange  would  give  rise  ? 

A.  If  there  were  no  medium  of  exchange,  we  should  not  have  a 
general  measure  of  values,  and  we  should  consequently  experience 
great  difBculties  in  buying  and  selling,  which  are  our  daily  common 
transactions,  necessary  to  the  improvement,  well-being,  and  conve- 
niences of  a  community.  The  difficulties  which  men  would  experi- 
ence in  exchange  may  be  thus  illustrated  by  a  simple,  striking  exam- 
ple :  suppose  a  man  has  produced  a  coat,  and  wants  to  exchange  it  for 
eom,  and  he  goes  to  the  corn-dealer.  Suppose,  however,  the  corn- 
dealer  is  already  supplied  with  a  coat,  for  the  case  is  possible,  or  per- 
haps wants  none  at  all.  The  man  then  must  inquire  what  he  wants, 
and  go  in  quest  of  the  commodity,  and  offer  his  in  exchange  for  it, 
and  then  come  back  again  to  the  corn-dealer,  and  exchange  that  for 
com.  It  is  evident  that  more  difficulties  than  can  here  be  possibly 
stated  will  occur  in  the  every-day  transactions  of  communities  ;  and 
so  long  as  the  community  was  in  this  state,  exchange  would  make 
but  very  little  progress.  There  cannot  consequently  be  any  great 
itep  towards  improvement  in  a  community  that  has  no  medium  of 
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exchange,  and  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  infancy.  It  is  impossible  that 
exchange  can  be  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  so  long  as  there  is  a  want 
of  a  medium  of  exchange.  Numerous  other  incouTeniences  would 
arise,  but  the  want  of  a  general  measure  of  ralues  would  be  the  most 
important,  and  yery  sensibly  felt. 

7.  Q.  Why  were  certain  metals,  especially  gold  and  silver,  fixed 
npon  as  a  circulating  medium  ? 

A.  Ab  soon  probably  as  the  necessity  for  a  medium  of  exchange 
had  induced  men  to  adopt  something  to  serve  this  purpose,  the  superi- 
ority of  metals  in  this  respect  to  all  other  commodities  began  gradu- 
ally to  make  itself  felt ;  and  gold  and  silyer  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
people  at  first  only  because  of  their  brilliancy,  and  the  respectability 
which  they  brought  to  the  person  wearing  them.  The  superiority  of 
metals  in  general,  as  media  of  exchange,  to  other  substances  consists 
in  some  of  their  qualities.  They  are  not  so  perishable  as  some  other 
substances,  such  as  salt  and  others,  which  were  at  certain  times  used 
as  media  of  exchange  in  various  communities.  Metals  can  be  so 
minutely  divided  as  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  the  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  qualities  which  metals  in  general  possess,  gold  and  silver 
have  many  others,  such  as  great  value  in  little  bulk,  (because  of  their 
■cardty,)  and  great  portability — qualities  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  an  age  of  comparative  insecurity.  To  all  these  qualities  of  the 
metals  gold  and  silver,  viz.,  great  divisibility,  portability,  great  value 
n  httle  bulk,  and  their  almost  imperishable  nature,  came  to  be  after- 
wards added  an  important  one,  viz.  the  comparative  permanancy  of 
their  value,  which  becomes  important  in  all  commercial  engage- 
ments ;  since,  if  the'exchange  medium  be  nearly  (for  nothing  can  be 
absolutely)  constant  in  its  value,  as  gold  and  silver  very  nearly  are, 
{the  only  variations  in  their  values  being  from  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines,)  the  engagements  made  at  distant  times  can  be  de- 
pended on.  Such,  then,  are  the  important  considerations  that  have 
induced  men  to  adopt  gold  and  silver  as  the  media  of  exchange. 

8.  Q.  Is  it  with  money  that  things  are  really  purchased  ? 

A.  It  is  with  goods  that  goods  are  really  purchased,  money  serving 
merely  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  transfer.  If  we  look  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  we  shall  see  that  money  is  merely  an  instrament 
of  exchange,  being  or  purporting  to  represent  a  person's  right  to  com- 
modities to  a  certain  amount ;  because  it  is  this  circumstance  that 
makes  ^oney  desirable.    Since  money  as  money  can  satisfy  no  want, 
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ttnd  answer  do  purpose,  and  when  a  person  purchases  a  commodity 
with  money,  it  is  not  as  money  that  the  seller  of  that  commodity 
receives  it,  but  as  a  means  in  his  power  that  he  may  use  in  the 
purchase  of  commodities ;  and  it  is  therefore  ultimately  true  that 
commodities  are  exchanged  against  commodities. 

9.  Q.  What  is  credit  ? — and  what  in  a  general  point  of  view  are  its 
uses  to  the  productive  resources  of  the  world  ?  Explain  its  influ- 
•ence  on  prices  ? 

A.  Credit  is  a  means  of  transferring  capital  from  hands  in  which 
it  may  have  been  lying  idle,  or  may  have  been  but  little  productive, 
to  hands  in  which  it  will  be  rendered  more  productive.  It  thus 
gives  increased  efficiency  to  capital  by  employing  it  in  the  most  pro- 
per and  suitable  places.  By  the  increase  of  general  credit  and  trust- 
worthiness in  a  community,  its  commercial  transactions  are  carried 
-on  with  increased  ease  and  facility,  and  there  is  an  increase,  as  I 
have  before  said,  in  the  efficiency  of  capital. 

Persons  who  have  but  a  very  small  amount  of  capital  of  their  own, 
but  are  eminently  fitted  for  business,  can  get  on  credit  other  men's 
capital,  and  use  it.  Did  this  credit  not  exist  in  the  community, 
ihese  men  would  not  be  able  to  employ  their  energies  and  abilities, 
for  want  of  capital,  and  the  community  would  thus  suffer.  So  also 
if  credit  were  not  so  prevalent,  and  used  to  so  large  an  extent  as  it 
is  in  civilized  communities,  private  persons  would  not  allow  their 
reserves  and  savings  to  be  used  by  bankers  and  other  capitalists. 
But  where  the  influence  of  credit  is  considerable,  al  these  and  other 
kinds  of  reserves  of  capital,  laid  up  by  individuals  to  meet  some  fu- 
ture exigencies,  are  brought  into  operation,  and  thus  the  amount  of 
capital,  and  consequently  the  productive  resources  of  the  world,  are 
increased  by  means  of  credit.  It  has  been  also  before  said,  though 
not  at  full  length,  that  capitalists  are  enabled,  by  using  their  credit, 
to  extend  their  operations,  and  thus  increase  the  collective  productive 
resources  of  the  world. 

Credit,  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  shape  of  exchange  bills,  bank-notes, 
promissory  notes,  cheques,  book-debts,  &c.,  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  money,  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  money  as  far  as  regards  its 
purchasing  power  ;  for  by  means  of  credit  purchases  can  go  on 
just  as  well  as  with  money ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  an  increase  or  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  credit  used  in  a  community  operates 
upon  prices  in  the  same  way  aa  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  money 
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would  do ;  and  that  if  credit  be  used  to  a  yery  large  extent  in  a 
communitjy  prices  rise»  and  if  suddenly  withdrawn,  fall. 

10.  Q.  Analyse  the  phenomena  of  a  commercial  crisis.  Explain 
that  of  1847. 

A.  When  attracted  by  a  prospect  of  future  gain  merchants  go  on 
speculating  in  commodities,  they  use  their  credit  in  making  their 
purchases  to  an  inordinate  degree,  and  thus  go  on  raising  the  prices 
of  those  commodities.  '  Credit  is  used  to  no  ordinary  amoimt  in 
making  these  purchases,  and  people  are  willing  to  and  can  extend  it, 
because  it  appears  to  all  that  they  are  making  uousual  gains  :  at 
length,  the  prices  rise  so  high  that  it  becomes  unwise  to  speculate 
any  further  ;  or  some  one  more  keen  as  to  his  interest  than  others, 
sees  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  realise,  and  tries  to  force  a  market  for 
his  goods  ;  erery  speculator  immediately  takes  the  alarm,  and  is 
anxious  to  be  the  first  in  the  market,  and  get  rid  of  his  goods. 
There  is  thus  an  unusual  demand  for  money,  which  merchants  are 
not  able  to  meet.  Now  that  everybody  seems  to  be  losing,  credit 
suffers,  and  every  one  is  desirous  of  realizing.  It  is  then  that  many 
merchants  are  involved  in  ruin  ;  many  a  solvent  firm  suffers  from  the 
extraordinary  contraction  of  credit,  and  all  who  had  made  inordinate 
speculations  are  involved  in  destruction.  Such  a  state  of  things  is 
called  a  commercial  crisis. 

The  crisis  of  1847  was  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  the  price  of  the 
American  cotton,  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  the 
immense  sums  of  capital  that  were  drawn  away  from  the  loan 
market,  from  the  unusual  railway  speculations.  The  rate  of  interest 
then  rose  inordinately  high.  The  consequence  was  a  crisis,  in  which 
many  suffered. 

1 1 .  Q.  State  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  by  which  international 
trade  is  carried  on,  when  it  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  money. 

A.  International  trade  is  carried  on  between  different  countries,  and 
the  exchange  is  generally  between  goods  and  goods.  When,  how- 
ever, the  exchanges  are  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  money, 
the  transactions  become  a  little  more  complicate  in  practice,  though 
still  the  same  in  principle.  For  example,  take  a  country  from 
which  we  want  goods,  but  suppose  that  country  is  willing  to  supply 
US  with  them  only  on  the  condition  of  our  giving  money  in  exchange : 
In  that  case  it  will  be  our  business  to  export  our  commodities  to 
countries  where  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  had,  and  exchange  them 
7 
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for  the  goods  of  the  country  which  wants  them,  and  get  the  goods 
we  want  of  it ;  the  exchange  is  thus  ultimately  of  commodities 
against  commodities  ;  the  interposition  of  money  making  the 
transactions  more  complicate.  It  is  thus  that  exchanges  are  adjusted 
between  nation  and  nation  ;  or  international  trade  is  carried  on 
when  money  comes  into  play.  It  is  money  that  restores  the  equa- 
tion of  international  exports  and  imports  ;  as  when  a  country  ex- 
ports much  of  commodities  to  foreign  countries,  and  imports  very 
little,   the  foreigners  are  obliged  to  export  money  to  that  country. 

12.  Q.  What  are  some  of  the  functions  inseparable  from  the  idea 
of  a  Government  ?  Specify  some  of  the  optional  functions  of  Go- 
vernment. 

A.  The  part  of  Mill  where  he  treats  of  this  subject,  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  course  I  read  during  the  term,  I  give  my  own  notions 
regarding  the  question. 

That  a  Government  should  provide  for  the  security  of  property, 
and  by  that  means  secure  the  rights  of  industry,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  essential  function  of  a  Government.  Secondly,  it  should 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  country,  and  adopt 
means  that  shall  secure  its  safety  from  the  attacks  of  foreigners. 
Thirdly,  it  should  levy  taxes  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  country,  and  not  for  the  advantage  of  public  peculators  and  rob- 
bers of  the  public  wealth.  It  should  see  justice  impartially  adminis- 
tered, and  provide  ample  means  for  securing  the  administrators  of 
justice  against  the  influence  of  all  temptations  to  an  unjust  abuse  of 
their  power.  These  are  some  of  the  functions  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  a  Government. 

Now  some  of  its  optional  functions. — It  may  order  useful  public 
works  to  be  executed ;  have  good  roads,  railroads,  &c.  made ;  it  may, 
by  holding  out  various  inducements,  tempt  enterprising  men  to  en- 
gage in  commercial  enterprises  that  might  prove  a  source  of  great 
benefit  to  the  country.  It  might  establish  schools  for  public  instruc- 
tion, and  increase  means  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and 
make  efforts  to  advance  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  its  sub- 
jects. It  might  patronize  sciences  and  arts,  and  thus  do  great  ser- 
vice to  the  community.  In  countries  where  the  Governments  pa- 
tronize men  of  genius  and  enterprise,  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  community  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 

VISHWANATH    NARAYAN. 
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Normal  (or  3rd  Year's)  Scholars. 

Political  Economy. 

Specimens  of  Answers  by  the  remainder  of  the  Class. 

1 .  Q.  The  three  requisites  of  production  give  rise  to  what  three 
classes  of  the  community  ?  State  the  principal  variations  in  the  clas- 
sification of  those  among  whom  the  produce  of  agricultural  labour  is 
distributed. 

A.  The  three  requisites  of  production  are  labour,  capital,  and  land  ; 
and  hence  the  three  owners  of  these  are  respectively  named  the 
labourers,  the  capitalists,  and  the  landlords. 

The  produce  of  land  is  shared  between  different  persons,  under 
different  circumstances.  When  a  country  is  first  settled  by  a  com- 
munity, the  land  therein  is  unappropriated,  and  therefore  whoever 
expends  his  labour  and  capital  upon  the  land  takes  the  whole  of  the 
produce.  But  as  the  little  community  advances,  land  becomes  ap- 
propriated, and  there  arise  two  shares  instead  of  one  in  the  produce 
of  the  land.  As  the  community  makes  further  progress,  there  ap- 
pears a  third  ;  this  third  person  supplies  his  stock,  and  thereby 
feeds  labourers  who  labour  at  his  fields,  for  the  use  of  which  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  their  owner  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce.  These 
three  men  are  termed  the  landlords,  the  capitalist  farmers,  and  the 
labourers.  There  is  another  variety  in  this  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  This  is  found  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  the  cottier  tenancy  :  there  the  sharers  are 
only  two,  viz.  the  labourers  and  the  landlords. 

2.  Q.  The  division  of  the  produce  is  the  result  of  two  determiniog 
agencies  ?  Explain  why  political  economists  are  accustomed  to  lay 
the  greatest  stress  upon  the  first  of  these  agencies  ;  and  state  the  in- 
fluence of  the  second  on  rents,  the  tenure  of  lands,  and  prices. 

A.  The  division  of  the  produce  is  susceptible  of  being  determined 
by  two  agencies  ;  these  are  competition  and  custom,  that  is,  either  by 
the  free  action  of  one  of  the  principles  of  human  nature,  or  by  a 
fixed  usage  in  violation  of  that  principle.  Political  economists  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  first,  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  their  science. 
Political  economy  has  for  its  basis  the  active  principles  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  a  science  that  does  not  (like  as  chemistry  collects  facts 
from  nature)  merely  collect  facts  from  the  commercial  transactions 
of  different  nations,  but  it  is  a  science  that  treats  of  the  causes  of 
those  veiy  transactioDs.  The  political  economists  do  not  say,  because 
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the  fact  is  such  and  such,  therefore  the  law  is  such  and  such,  but  on 
the  contrary  they  directly  investigate  the  laws,  whose  result  is  the 
fact  itself.  Hence  they  are  more  concerned  with  competition,  which 
is  the  result  of  an  impulse  given  by  one  of  the  strongest  principles  of 
human  nature,  than  with  custom. 

The  effect  of  custom  upon  price  is,  I  think,  a  modification  of 
monopolies  ;  that  is,  prices  will  be  permanently  higher.  Had  there 
been  competition  instead,  prices  would  have  been  lowered — the  supply 
would  have  been  increased.  It  is  true  that  this  elevation  of  prices 
depends  on  the  kind  of  commodities.  If  the  commodity  be  com,  or 
some  such  article  of  general  diet,  the  price  would  be  kept  high  per- 
manently. But  if  the  commodity  is  a  kind  of  luxury,  then  the  pro- 
ducers of  such  a  commodity  will  be  obliged,  after  the  prices  have 
reached  a  certain  degree,  to  lower  them. 

NARAYAN  VISHNU. 

3.  Q.  Wages  depending  on  the  proportion  between  population  and 
capital ;  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  to  this  doctrine  in  the 
opinion  so  often  maintained,  that  wages  vary  with  the  price  of  food. 

A.  The  remuneration  of  labourers  is  called  wages,  and  this  remu- 
neration depends  upon  the  proportion  between  population  and  capital. 
The  capital  of  a  country  is  that  part  of  its  wealth  which  is  employed 
for  reproduction.  But  capital  in  this  case  has  a  limited  signification : 
it  is  that  wealth  which  is  employed  in  purchasing  and  maintaining 
labour.  By  population  we  mean  the  number  of  labourers.  If  the 
population  were  increased,  and  capital  remained  the  same,  there 
would  be  competition  among  the  labourers  for  employment.  If 
every  one  be  content  to  receive  less  than  before,  all  of  them  will 
find  employment,  and  consequently  wages  will  fall.  K  we  now  re- 
verse the  supposition,  and  suppose  that  capital  is  increased,  while 
the  population  remains  the  same,  we  find  that  competition  takes 
place  among  the  holders  of  capital,  because  they  will  not  be  willing 
to  allow  their  increased  capital  to  lie  idle,  and  will  be  willing  to  in- 
vest it  in  some  kind  of  employment,  in  order  to  have  a  profit.  To 
do  this  they  are  led  to  offer  more  to  the  labourers,  and  this  compe- 
tition on  their  part  will  raise  the  wages  of  labour :  hence,  if  the  ratio 
which  capital  bears  to  the  population  be  greater,  wages  rise,  and  if 
less,  wages  fall. 

To  say,  then,  that  wages  vary  with  the  price  of  food  is  not  really 
true ;  sometimes  they  both  accompany  each  other,  but  they  are  the 
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effects  of  two  distinct  causes.  If  the  high  price  of  food  is  the  effect 
of  incfeased  population,  then  although  food  is  dear  the  capitalists 
may  reoeiTc  higher  profits,  a  part  of  which  they  will  probably  save, 
and  convert  into  a  new  capital ;  the  greater  the  part  they  save,  the 
better  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers ;  if  they  save  nothing  at  all, 
or  but  very  little,  the  working  class  will  be  worse  off;  so  that  the 
deamess  of  food  in  this  instance  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  wages. 
Wages  depend  entirely  upon  the  above-mentioned  proportion,  and 
not  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of  food. 

4.  Q.  The  distinction  between  exchange  value  and  price  ?  While 
all  commodities  may  rise  or  fall  in  their  money  price,  explain  why 
there  cannot  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  value. 

A.  The  word  value  has  two  meanings,  viz.  value  in  use,  and  value 
in  exchange.  The  exchange  value  of  a  thing  is  often  confounded 
with  its  price.  The  exchange  value  of  a  thing  is  its  purchasing 
power.  Suppose  a  commodity  A  exchanges  for  two  of  B,  we  say 
then  that  the  purchasing  power  of  A  is  double  that  of  B.  If  it 
so  happen  subsequently  that  A  exchanges  for  four  of  B,  we  then 
infer  that  the  purchasing  power  of  A  is  increased,  or  that  of  B  is 
diminished. 

The  price  of  a  thing  on  the  contrary  is  the  money  value  of  tha^ 
thing,  that  is  to  say,  is  the  quantity  of  money  it  brings  in.  If  it 
brings  in  Rupees  3  at  one  time  and  Rupees  5  at  another,  we  say 
that  its  price  has  risen  ;  or  if  it  brings  only  Rupees  2  its  price  has 
fallen.  But  from  this  only  we  cannot  say  whether  its  exchange  va- 
lue, whether  its  purchasing  power,  has  increased  or  decreased.  If 
we  want  to  ascertain  this  we  must  know  what  quantity  of  other 
things  were  formerly  bought  for  Rupees  3.  If  the  Rupees  5  buy 
the  same  quantity,  its  value  b  the  same  as  before ;  if  greater,  its  va- 
lue is  risen,  and  if  less,  it  is  falleji.  So  that  in  the  first  case,  al- 
though the  price  of  that  commodity  had  risen,  its  value  remained 
the  same ;  in  the  second,  both  its  price  and  value  had  risen  ;  and  in 
the  third,  although  its  price  had  risen,  it  had  fallen  in  value. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  suppose  three  or  four  commodities, 
A,  B,  C,  &c.,  we  shall  find  that  if  all  of  them  rise  or  fall,  at  the 
same  time,  in  their  prices,  they  cannot  all  of  them  rise  or  fall  at  the 
same  time  in  their  values.  It  might  happen  that  their  respective 
quantities  have  been  doubled,  and  twice  the  one  commodity  may 
exchange  for  twice  the  other,  yet  their  values  are  the  same  as 
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before.  As  the  word  value  is  a  relative  term»  we  cannot  say  that 
values  of  all  commodities  rise  or  fall  simultaneously.  To  suppose 
^his  is  the  same  thing  as  supposing  a  man  ascending  and  descending 
a  ladder  at  the  same  time.  If  the  value  of  one  thing  rises,  the  value 
of  the  other  must  fall,  and  vice  vertd, 

BAMANJI  EDALJI. 

5.  Q.  The  demand  varying  in  general  according  to  the  value,  what 
is  the  effect  on  the  value  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  ? 
What  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  ? 

A.  The  value  of  a  commodity  varies  with  the  demand  for  it :  it 
rises  with  increased  demand,  and  falls  with  decreased  demand.  Sup- 
pose there  is  a  great  demand  for  a  certain  commodity  while  the  quan- 
tity to  be  disposed  of  is  small,  the  competition  among  the  buyers  will 
enable  the  seller  to  exact  great  quantities  of  the  commodities  of  the 
buyers,  or  a  high  price  for  his  own  commodity,  and  therefore  the 
value  of  his  commodity  will  rise.  If,  on  the  contrary,  its  quantity 
is  great,  and  the  buyers  of  it  few,  the  seller,  in  order  to  tempt  the 
buyers,  will  have  to  give  a  large  quantity  of  his  goods  for  a  small 
quantity  of  theirs,  and  thus  the  value  of  the  commodity  will  fall. 

7.  Q.  Why  were  certain  metals,  especially  gold  and  silver,  fixed 
upon  for  a  circulating  medium  ? 

A.  The  first  thing  which  led  barbarous  people  to  hold  the  precious 
metals  in  great  distinction  was  the  desire  for  brilliant  ornaments. 
They  had  no  good  idea  of  the  other  excellent  properties  of  these 
metals ;  they  esteemed  them  for  their  extrinsic  value,  but  a  refined 
people  esteems  them  for  their  other  properties.  The  qualities  which 
render  these  metals  best  adapted  for  circulating  media  are  the  follow- 
ing :  they  possess  great  value  in  small  bulk,  (and  are,  therefore, 
easily  kept  hidden  )  ;  they  are  very  divisible  ;  a  small  thing  may  be 
bought  with  them  ;  they  are  constant  in  value  ;  gold  and  silver  from 
every  part  of  the  earth  are  of  the  same  value;  they  vary  little  in  their 
value  ;  and  being  small  in  bulk  can  be  easily  transmitted. 

NARAYAN  BHAI. 

6.  Q.  What  is  the  most  obvious  inconvenience  to  which  the  want 
of  a  medium  of  exchange  would  give  rise  ? 

A.  A  medium  oi  exchange  means  an  instrument  or  a  means  where- 
by we  compare  the  value  of  one  commodity  with  that  of  another  ;  for 
if  there  were  no  such  medium,  we  could  not  tell  how  much  of  one 
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oommodity  is  worth  so  mnch  of  another.  It  is  eaaier  to  remember 
the  relations  of  different  commodities  to  one  than  their  many  rela- 
tions to  one  another.  This  would  give  rise  to  a  difEcuIty  in  prac- 
tising division  of  labour.  Suppose  a  baker  had  bread  to  dispose  of, 
and  was  in  need  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  horse,  or  a  coat :  in  the 
first  place  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  much  of  bread  is  worth  a 
horse  or  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  another  inconvenience  that  he  would 
experience  is,  that  the  shoe-maker  or  the  tailor  did  not  want  bread, 
bnt  fish  or  meat ;  and  there  are  some  things  which  cannot  be 
divided.  But  the  inconvenience  can  be  obviated  by  having  a  com- 
mon measure  of  value,  whereby  we  can  tell  very  easily  the  relative 
values  of  commodities  which  we  want  to  exchange  against  each  other. 

8.  Q.  Is  it  with  money  that  things  are  really  purchased  ? 

A.  When  any  person  buys  a  thing,  he  uses  money  to  do  so  ;  but 
the  real  thing  with  which  he  purchases  is  the  commodity  which  he  has 
produced.  But  if  he  be  not  a  producer  of  things,  what  is  it  he  gets 
things  with  ?  He  must  be  a  labourer  of  some  description ;  he  may 
be  a  teacher,  a  lawyer,  a  divine,  a  physician,  or  an  artificer.  He 
uses  his  skill,  or  gives  his  assistance  in  rendering  a  service  to  some 
body  or  State,  and  he  gets  money,  (which  we  look  upon  as  tickets  or 
orders  possessing  a  command  over  the  fund  of  articles  in  the  market,) 
and  buys  things  with  the  money  which  he  thus  earns.  Now  the 
thing  for  which  he  obtains  other  articles  is  his  mental  capacity  or 
bodily  labour.  The  question  about  those  who  produce  material 
things  admits  of  an  easy  solution.  They  exchange  their  products 
first  with  money,  and  then  with  those  products  which  they  want. 
Here  also  money  is  used,  but  it  is  the  commodity  which  the  con- 
sumer prepared  previously  which  really  purchases. 

EDALJI  BUSTAMJI. 

9.  Q.  What  is  credit  ?  and  what,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  are  its 
uses  to  the  productive  resources  of  the  world  ?  Explain  its  influence 
on  prices. 

A.  Credit  is  a  purchasing  power  similar  to  money.  Many  per- 
sons give  more  importance  to  credit  than  it  deserves  ;  they  seem 
to  think  that  it  has  a  magical  power,  but  they  are  entirely  wrong  : 
it  cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing.  Credit  does  not  create 
capital,  but  transfers  it  from  one  individual  to  another.  If  I  have 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  want  to  use  it  productively,  and  if 
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I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  channel  where  it  can  be  best  employed, 
I  lend  it  to  better  hands  than  mine.  People  generally  keep  certain 
sums  of  money  by  them  to  meet  contingencies, — all  that  is  idle  capi- 
tal. Here  banks  intenrene  and  collect  these  small  parcels,  and  lend 
them  to  merchants  whose  business  it  b  to  know  where  to  employ 
them  best.     Thus  capital  is  brought  to  complete  efficiency  by  credit. 

The  influence  of  credit  on  prices  is  the  same  as  that  of  money. 
If  after  the  currency  of  a  country  be  wholly  metallic,  an  issue  of 
bank-notes  entered  as  a  circulating  medium  to  the  value  of  half  the 
metallic  currency,  the  change  would  be  that  the  redundant  half  of 
the  metallic  coins  would  find  its  way  out  into  another  country  as 
foreign  investment,  or  be  melted  down  into  bullion  ;  and  the  other 
half  of  the  metaUic  currency,  plus  the  issue  of  paper  money,  will  act 
on  prices  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  currency  were  wholly 
metallic.  If  now,  after  this  issue,  notes  to  the  amount  of  the  second 
half  of  the  metallic  money  be  issued,  that  money  would  also  find  its 
way  in  the  same  manner  as  its  brother  money  did  ;  and  the  only  me- 
tallic money  that  shall  then  remain  in  the  country  would  be  that 
little  portion  sufficient  to  effect  retail  transactions  of  the  most  daily 
occurrence  of  the  most  trivial  nature — only  some  silver  and  copper 
coins.  If  here  no  money  went  out  after  the  notes  are  brought  into 
play,  prices  would  rise  in  the  same  manner  as  if  metallic  currency 
to  that  amount  had  been  issued. 

Credit  is  coined  in  the  shapes  of  bank-notes,  bills,  and  cheques. 

NASARWANJI    NAOROZJI. 

10.  Q.  Analyze  the  phenomena  of  a  commercial  crisis  :  explain 
that  of  1847. 

A.  A  commercial  crisis  takes  place  when  there  is  a  rise  expected 
in  the  price  of  one  or  more  commodities  on  various  accounts,  such 
as  the  breaking  out  of  wars,or  the  opening  of  new  markets,  failure 
of  certain  kinds  of  crops,  &c.  These  circumstances  tempt  the  deal- 
ers in  different  commodities  to  over-speculate.  By  an  over-specula- 
don  in  a  certain  commodity  there  is  a  demand  rapidly  increasing  to 
purchase  it,  in  order  to  secure  high  profits  ;  then  all  persons  come 
into  the  market  to  participate  in  these  advantages.  Thus  the  prices 
rise  extravagantly,  so  that  some  of  the  prudent  speculators,  thinking 
that  they  will  not  rise  any  more,  commence  to  sell,  and  then  all 
other  persons  also  rush  into  the  market  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible : 
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thus  there  are  more  sdlen  than  bu)rers»  beeattse  fe^  p^none  are 
willing  to  buy  in  a  falling  market. 

At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  prices  credit  is  mnch  shaken  ;  no  one 
trusts  another,  i.  e.  all  doubt  the  solvency  of  each  other.  At  such 
times  persons  even  who  had  not  entered  into  speculation,  but  who 
had  not  anticipated  such  calamity,  are  obliged  to  stop  payment. 

A  commercial  crisb  is  always  preceded  by  an  unusual  extension 
of  credit,  and  is  followed  by  an  unusual  contraction  of  it.  Now  in 
a  country  where  credit  is  unknown  there  cannot  be  a  general  rise  of 
prices,  because  there  is  no  increase  of  capital  made,  consequently 
when  there  is  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  one  commodity  there  must  be 
necessarily  a  fall  in  those  of  another. 

The  commercial  crisis  of  1847  was  of  another  sort  from  those 
that  generally  happen  ;  the  causes  which  brought  it  about  were  of 
quite  another  nature.  This  crisis  owed  its  origin  to  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crops  in  Ireland,  the  cotton  crop  in  America,  the  extra* 
ordinary  calls  of  home  and  fore^  railways,  by  which  a  great  amount 
of  circulating  capital  became  fixed,  and  many  other  circumstances 
of  kindred  nature.  All  these  events  conspire  to  make  a  great  pres* 
snre  in  the  loan  market, ».  e,  in  other  words,  all  persons  come  for* 
ward  to  sell  consols  and  to  withdraw  their  deposits  from  the  banks, 
which  drcumstance  produced  this  calamity. 

11.  Q.  State  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  by  which  international 
trade  is  carried  on  when  it  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  money. 

A.  First  let  us  imagine  the  case  of  a  country  carrying  on  trade 
with  another  without  the  agency  of  money.  When  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  commodities,  and  not  in 


^he  absolute,  then  trade  is  car- 
ried on.  Thus,  take  the  fol. 
lowing  diagram,  in  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  com  is  pro- 
duced in  England  at  15  units  of 
cost,  and  the  same  quantity  in 
Poland  at  10 ;  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  cotton  cloth  is  pro- 
duced in  Poland  with  10  units, 
and<^  9ame  in  England  with  1 2. 
Now  it  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  England  to  produce  cot- 
ton cloth  exclusively,  and  \o  ex- 
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Cotton, 
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POLAND. 


Com. 


Cotton, 


Com, 
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change  with  Poland  for  corn,  because  the  corn  of  Pohnd  might  be 
exchiuiged  for  12  of  English  cloth  ;  bat  the  12  of  English  cloth  is 
equal  to  15  of  English  com  ;  therefore  the  advantage  to  England  will 
be  of  three  units  of  cost :  but  there  is  thus  no  advantage  to  Poland. 
The  advantage  of  3  therefore,  after  subtracting  the  cost  of  carriage, 
will  be  shared  between  Poland  and  England.  If  there  is  a  great 
demand  in  England  for  Polish  com,  and  if  Poland's  demand  for 
English  cloth  is  less,  the  advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of  Poland, 
and  vice  versd, 

KEKHOSHRU  HOBMAZJI. 

J.  second  Antwer  to  the  llth  Question. 
Trade  between  different  countries  can  be  carried  on  only  when- 
ever there  is  difference,  not  in  the  absolute  cost  of  production  of  the 
two  articles,  but,  to  use  the  words  of  Bicardo,  in  their  relative  cost 
of  production.  In  international  trade  that  country  will  gain  the 
greatest  advantage  which  has  the  least  demand  for  the  imported 
eommodities,  and  for  whose  productions  there  is  in  the  other  conn- 
try  the  greatest  demand.  Suppose  A  and  B  are  the  two  countries 
trading ;  A  receives,  in  exchange  for  the  goods  it  exports  to  B, 
money  ;  and  supposing  only  two  countries  trading,  this  cannot  last 
long.  In  A  money  is  of  least  value,  and  in  B  of  greatest 
value,  from  an  excess  in  one  and  a  want  in  the  other  :  and 
I  do  not  know  how  the  desires  of  whatsoever  nature  of  the 
people  in  A  can  be  gratified,  since  money  in  itself  cannot 
gratify  any  desire.  A  after  some  time  will  find  its  interest 
to  send  money  out  again  to  B,  in  exchange  for  the  goods,  because 
money  (taking  it  also  to  be  a  commodity)  will  fetch  a  greater  value 
in  B,  as  it  is  drained  off  of  its  money.  If  we  do  not  suppose  that  only 
two  countries  trade,  but  trade  in  the  whole  world  is  carried  on  as 
now-a-day,  the  money  carried  from  the  country  B  vriU  be  given  to  a 
third  country  C,  in  exchange  of  commodities,  and  so  money  shall 
circulate  all  over  the  worlds  If  more  money  circulates  than  is  ne- 
cessary, the  mining  countries  will  not  be  getting  ordinary  profits ; 
they  would  shut  up  their  mines  until,  by  the  usual  wear  and  tear  of 
gold  and  silver,  they  are  again  brought  to  the  usual  level.  India 
gives  her  tribute  to  England,  not  in  money,  but  virtually  in  Chinese 
tea  and  rilks :  she  gives  her  opium  to  the  Chinese,  who  in  exchange 
for  that  opium  give  tea  to  England. 

NASARWANJI  NAOROZJI. 
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Wb8t  (o%  2no  Tbar's)  Scholars. 

Political  Economy. 

(Paper  by  the  Sttident  who  obtained  the  Prize  m  the  subject.) 

1.  Q.  Purchasing  commodities  is  not  employing  labour  ?  This 
question  generally  very  ill  understood. 

A.  There  can  only  be  as  many  labourers  employed  in  a  market  as 
there  is  amount  of  capital  to  feed  them.  Now,  if  the  demand  for 
some  commodity,  say  shawls,  increases,  it  will  be  produced  in 
greater  quantity  than  before,  but  how  ?  in  what  manner  will  it 
be  produced  in  greater  quantity  ? — Industry  is  limited  by  capital ;  and 
as  there  is  no  more  capital  created  by  the  increased  demand  on  the 
part  of  buyers,  the  only  way  by  which  the  demand  can  be  supplied 
IS  to  borrow  capital  from  other  sources.  Now  the  extra  number  of 
labourers  that  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls  was  also 
employed  in  other  trades,  from  which  the  extra  capital  was  with* 
drawn,  so  that  on  the  whole  there  is  no  advantage  gained  in  behalf 
of  the  labouring  class. 

2.  Q.  Discussion  of  the  question  "  Whether  the  whole  of  the 
supplies  should  be  raised  within  the  year."  What  are  Dr.  Chalmers's 
positions  ?  How  far  does  Mill  agree  with  him  7 

A.  Dr.  Chalmers's  opinion  on  the  subject  of  loans  is  that  the 
whole  fund  wanted  by  the  Government  should  be  raised  vnthin  the 
year  by  taxes.  He  says  that  the  fund  borrowed  is  withdrawn  from 
production,  and  consequently  a  number  of  labourers  who  would 
have  been  fed  by  the  fund  employed  as  capital  are  left  unemployed 
(or  otherwise  they  are  driven  to  take  smaller  wages),  during  the  time 
which  is  required  to  make  up  the  breach  in  the  national  capital, 
while  the  country  remains  charged  with  the  debt ;  and  all  sorts  of 
inconveniencies,  both  moral  and  economical,  attend  the  raising  of 
the  tax  to  pay  the  interest  to  the  fundholder.  If  the  fund  were 
raised,  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  within  the  year,  the  loss  would  be 
incurred  once  for  all,  and  after  a  short  time  the  labourers  would  go 
on  as  well  as  before. 

3.  Q.  Increase  of  fixed  capital  at  the  expense  of  circulating  is  a 
temporary  loss  to  the  labourers.  Application  of  this  to  the  **  Results 
of  Machbery"  question  7 

A.  That  when  a  large  amount  of  capital  becomes  fixed,  a  great 
number  of  labourers  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  is  too  evident  Um 
want  any  explanation,  the  work  being  performed  by  machinery.    But 
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there  is  an  opinion  pfondent  irfueh  it  more  phnribk  than  goimd— 
that  the  same  number*  or  sometimes  a  greater,  is  employed  in  some 
occupation  or  other,  subordinate  to  the  manufacture  in  which  the 
improTement  is  effected*  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  which 
is  usuallj  created  by  the  cheapness  of  the  article.  This  is  some- 
times true,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  manufacture  and  the  printing 
establishment.  But  how  are  these  additional  labourers  to  be  fed  in 
the  bq^^nning  without  an  additional  saving — an  increase  of  capital? 

Machines  are  not  generally  made  at  the  expense  of  circulating  capi- 
tal, but  from  additional  sanng— capital  which  is  seeking  for  iuTcst- 
ment.  But  if  any  breach  is  made  in  circulating  capital,  the  labour- 
ers must  of  necessity  suffer  temporarily,  because  the  capital  is  in  a 
progressive  state  in  such  manufactures. 

4.  Q.  Enumeration  of  the  adyantages  derived  from  division  <rf 
labour  7    Limits  to  the  division  of  labour  T 

A.  Adam  Smith  enumerates  the  following  advantages  derived 
from  division  of  labour :  firstly,  the  increased  dexterity  and  skill 
that  is  attained;  secondly,  gain  of  time  which  is  usually  lost  in 
passing  from  one  employment  to  another ;  and  thirdly,  that  inven- 
tions are  made.  The  first  of  these  advantages  is  evident.  A  labourer 
being  exclusively  employed  in  one  certain  operation  instead  of  in 
two  or  three,  acquires  a  kind  of  habit  for  that  operation,  his  musdes 
being  hardened  and  adapted  to  it.  As  for  the  second  advantage. 
Mill  thinks  too  much  stress  is  put  upon  it.  He  adduces  the  examples 
of  gardeners  and  women,  who  change  to  a  great  many  employ- 
ments during  the  course  of  a.  day.  On  the  contrary,  bethinks 
changing  one  employpaent  for  another  an  advantage,  being  a  sort  of 
relief  from  the  monotonous  labour  which  a  man  may  have  had  to 
perform  in  one  and  the  same  operation.  The  third  advantage,  of 
making  inventions,  depends  more  on  intelligence  than  on  habit  and 
time,  or,  in  other  words,  on  division  of  labour. 

Mr.  Babbage  says  that  an  advantage  is  derived  from  an  **  econo- 
mical distribution''  of  operations  in  a  certain  manufactory,  that  is  to 
say,  from  employing  labourers  according  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
required  in  several  operations ;  but  considering  the  point  in  question 
as  a  whole,  division  of  labour  forms  an  essential  condition  of  a  pro- 
gressive community.  There  are  many  operations  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  division  of  labour  at  all ;  and  as  a  rule,  according- 
ly, the  higher  the  division  of  labour  carried  on  in  a  country,  the 
greater  is  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  that  country. 
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Tht  ttmit  to  dhinonof  hboar  is  the  extent  of  the  oierket*  either 
a  home  market  or  foreign  market.  Of  course,  as  division  of  labour 
makes  jHroduetioD  efficienty  the  probability  that  what  is  thus  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  will  be  sold,  must  form  a  necessary  oondi- 
tioo. 

5.  Q.  Production  on  a  large  and  production  on  a  small  scale  f 
Tendency  in  a  thriving  community  of  the  large  capitals  to  displace 
everywhere  the  smaUer  ones  T 

A.  In  a  thriving  community,  in  which  the  extent  of  market  allows 
of  production  being  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  a  great  economy  is 
effected  by  large  establishments.  The  advantages  are  the  following : 
The  principal  is,  that  division  of  labour  can  be  carried  on  in  a  higher 
degree;  secondly,  gain  of  time  and  labour.  This  cannot  be  well 
explained  without  taking  an  example.  Suppose  in  a  manufactory  of 
furniture  the  production  is  doubled ;  surely  there  will  not  be  wanted 
twice  as  many  clerks  as  before  to  buy  and  sell  the  finished  articles, 
and  to  pay  and  superintend  the  hired  labourers.  It  is  worth  while 
to  remark,  that  whenever  new  machines  are  introduced  in  a  factory^ 
it  tends  to  become  larger  and  larger,  because  there  is  a  great  in- 
ducement to  endeavour  to  keep  the  machine  fuUy  employed. 

The  second  part  of  this  question  will  be  answered  in  the  next. 

6.  Q.  The  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  of  very  different 
strength  in  different  persons  and  in  different  communities  ?  Causes 
which  foster  or  hinder  this  desire  ?  Proofs  that  this  desire  exists  in 
great  int^isity  in  England  T 

A.  The  effective  desire  of  accumulation  exists  in  different  degrees 
in  different  communities.  It  depends  upon  three  conditions, — the 
amount  from  which  saving  can  be  made ;  the  expediency  in  the  eye 
of  reason,  that  is  to  say,  security  of  property,  the  rate  of  remunera- 
tion, &c. ;  and  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people.  Such 
for  instance  are  improvidence  and  incapability  of  seeing  into  futurity. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  effective  desire  in  a  community  is 
greater  or  less,  according  as  these  three  elements  prevail  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree. '  The  countries  in  which  this  desire  is  very  feeble  are 
all  the  Asiatic  countries,  and  those  in  which  it  is  very  strong  are 
England,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

That  this  desire  is  very  intense  in  England  may  be  seen  from 
either  of  the  two  fact%  viz.,  the  comparatively  small  rate  of  interest, 
andthe  superfluous  capital  that  is  spent  in  such  works  as  the  eman- 
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dpation  of  the  Negroes,  in  constnictiiig  lai^  railroadSi  io  planting 
colonies,  &c. 

7.  Q.  Examples  of  cases  in  which  the  principle  regulating  distri- 
bution is  some  other  than  competition  7 

A.  The  commodity  labour  is  not  regulated  in  many  countries  by 
competition.  For  instance,  in  India,  a  Bramin  never  thinks  proper 
to  compete  with  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker,  and,  what  is  more,  these 
get  their  wages  in  some  degree  according  to  a  fixed  custom,  yiz., 
some  seers  of  com.  In  the  greater  part  of  Italy  the  cultivators  get 
a  fixed  part  of  the  produce  for  their  wages  and  profit.  All  doctors 
and  lawyers  get  their  fees  according  to  fixed  customs.  Also  in  retail 
transactions,  price  is  not  wholly  regulated  by  competition. 

8.  Q.  Two  prices  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  market ;  why  T  To 
be  understood  with  what  limitation  ? 

A.  Suppose  there  exist  two  prices  in  a  market  at  the  same  time 
and  for  the  same  commodity,  what  will  happen  7 — why  he  who  sells 
cheaper  will  attract  all  the  buyers,  and  make  a  great  profit.  It  is 
for  this  very  plain  reason  that  there  cannot  exist  generally  two 
prices  for  the  same  commodity.  Where  they  do  exist,  it  is  owing 
to  ignorant  habit,  sentiment,  regard  for  getting  credit  and  honor, 
prodigality,  &c.,  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  Such  cases  usually  occur 
in  retail  transactions,  where  something  is  also  taken  by  the  seller 
as  part  of  his  wages. 

9.  Q.  Mill  sums  up  the  subject  of  value  in  seventeen  tljieorems, 
state  and  prove  the  fourteenth  7 

A.  If  a  commodity  A  commands  a  greater  value  than  B,  the 
reasons  must  be,  either  that  A  has  cost  greater  labour  than  B, 
or  that  there  has  been  greater  risk  in  manufacturing  A  than  B ;  or, 
these  being  the  same,  the  capital  must  have  been  employed  for  a 
longer  time  in  the  one  case  than  it  was  in  the  other.  The  former 
two  cases  are  simple  and  want  no  illustration,  the  latter  may  be 
proved  as  follows : — 

The  capital  may  be  employed  longer  in  preparing  a  commodity  in 
two  ways ;  either  it  must  be  kept  for  a  certain  time,  (as  in  the  case  of 
wine,)  or  a  greater  quantity  of  fixed  capital  must  be  employed  to 
finish  it. 

As  a  general  rule,  |hen,  when  two  things  have  cost  the  same  labour, 
(also  of  the  same  kind,  risk,  attractiveness,  &c.)  and  yet  they  are  of 
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unequal  values,  the  solution  is  that  machinery  enters  more  largely  in 
the  production  of  one  commodity  than  it  does  in  that  of  the  other. 

10.  Q.  Analysis  of  profits?  General  tendency  of  profits  to  nn 
equality.     Cause  of  the  difference  in  different  employments  ? 

A.  The  gross  profit  of  merchants  consists  of  remuneration  for 
ahstinence,  wages  of  superintendence,  and  indemnity  for  risk. 

The  rate  of  profit  in  wholesale  transactions  (or  allowing  the  excep« 
tions  mentioned  in  the  ahove  answer)  is  the  same  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  Suppose  A  gets  a  larger  profit  than  fi  and  C  ;  then  B 
and  C  will  enter  into  his  trade,  and  so  hy  competition  lower  the 
profits  in  that  trade,  so  that  at  last  they  will  continue  to  sell  at  a 
loss,  or  suspend  their  business  till  one  of  them  leaves  that  trade,  or 
they  get  the  same  profit  with  the  others. 

The  causes  of  the  difference  of  profits  in  different  employments 
are,  repute  or  disrepute,  risk,  and  time  during  which  the  capital  is 
employed.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  a  butcher,  a  tailor,  and  a 
merchant  who  deals  in  wines  or  gunpowder,  get  different  profits. 

1 1 .  Q.  The  population  question  ? — not  to  be  avoided  by  the 
establishment  of  equality  of  property,  nor  by  free  importation  of 
food,  nor  by  emigration  ? 

A.  This  subject  cannot  be  treated  at  length  here.  I  vriU  answer 
it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Were  equality  of  property  established,  the  present  generation 
would  go  on  well,  but  in  the  next  generation  the  population  would 
be  doubled,  and  the  community  generally  would  be  as  badly  off  as 
before.  The  countries  which  export  food  must  produce  food  in  a 
rapidly-increasing  ratio,  consequently  the  law  of  diminishing  return 
from  the  land,  combined  with  the  law  of  population,  which  I  shall 
state  hereafter,  make  this  manner  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  of 
no  avail. 

The  people  that  emigrate  are  generally  civilized,  and  go  on  increas- 
ing at  a  tremendous  rate  (as  in  America).  The  emigration  cannot 
go  on,  therefore,  for  many  generations,  much  less  for  ever.  Gener- 
ally in  all  these  ways  there  is  no  check  given,  either  to  the  law  of 
population  or  to  the  law  of  production  from  land. 

The  law  of  population  is  that  it  has  a  power  of  increasing  in  some 
geometrical  ratio.  If  we  see  the  statistical  account  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  compare  the  population  of  London  now  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  same  city  three  centuries  ago,  we  shall  be  sure  of  the 
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truUi  of  thifl  law.    Nor  is  there  now  much  controversy  among  differ* 
ent  classes  of  men  abont  this  point* 

BALAJI  PANDURANG. 

Wbst  Scholars. 

Political  Economy. 

(Specimens  of  Answers  hy  the  remainder  of  the  Class,) 

I .  Q.  Purchasing  commodities  is  not  employing  labour  1    This 
question  generally  very  ill  understood  7 

A.  That  demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour,  is  one 
of  the  four  fundamental  theorems  respecting  capital  given  by  Mill. 
The  demand  for  commodities  merely  shows  the  particular  channel 
in  which  capital  is  to  be  employed.    To  take  MilFs  example,  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  demand  for  velvet,  but  if  there  is  no  capital  to  be 
invested  in  that  manufacture,  whence  is  velvet  to  be  had  ?  Now  sup- 
pose that  there  is  capital  ready  to  be  invested,  but  there  is  no  demand, 
what  would  follow? — velvet  would  not  be  made:   the  capitalists 
would  employ  their  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  their 
own  consumption,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  those  for  which  there 
exists  a  demand.    But  if  the  demand  for  an  article  ceases  after  the 
article  is  already  produced,   it  is  productive  of  some  prejudicial 
effects  upon  the  working  class.    The  imperfect  notion  entertained 
respecting  this  subject  in  political  economy  has  led  some  persons  to 
think  that  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  the  rich  is  necessary 
for  the  employment  of  labour  ;  and  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine 
ask,  if  persons  were  to  withhold  their  unproductive  expenditure,  and 
invest  their  capital  in  productive  employment,  where  are  artides  of 
luxury  to  find  a  market  7    And  Mill,  in  opposition  to  this,  asserts 
that  if  there  are  labourers  unemployed  this  capital  would  give  them 
employment,  and  if  all  the  labourers  are  already  employed,  it  will 
procure  them  higher  remuneration,  and  thus  the  luxuries,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  limited  class,  will  be  distributed  among  many 
persons. 

PESTONJI  JAHANGIRJI. 

^.  Q.  Discussion  of  the  question  **  Whether  the  whole  of  the 
•applies  should  be  raised  within  the  year.''  What  are  Dr.  Chalmers's 
positions?    How  far  does  Mill  agree  with  him 7 

A.  The  question  is,  whether  the  supplies  required  by  Oovemmenl 
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for  great  and  unuflual  expenses  could  be  better  nused  by  loans  or 
by  taxation.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  strongly  for  the  latter.  It  is  the 
popular  notion,  that  if  taxes  for  the  whole  amount  are  at  once  levied 
upon  the  people,  merchants  are  obliged  to  dismiss  some  of  the 
workmen,  and  to  employ  less  capital.  Dr.  Chalmers  answers  that 
the  sacri6ce  is  made  in  either  case,  while  by  levying  taxes  at  once 
within  the  year,  the  government  is  not  obliged  to  pay  interest. 

Mill  agrees  with  him  as  far  as  this  point,  and  asserts  that  taxes  in 
flourishing  countries  are  paid  generally  from  the  increased  returns  of 
capital,  and  not  by  withdrawing  capital  previously  employed.  From 
such  an  increased  return,  some  portion  may  be  given  in  taxes  with- 
out detriment  to  the  productive  labourers. 

EDALJI    NANABHAI. 

3.  Q.  Increase  of  fixed  capital  at  the  expense  of  circulating  is 
a  temporary  loss  to  the  labourers  ?  •  Application  of  this  to  the  "  Re- 
sults of  Machinery**  question  ? 

A.  It  is  aflirmed  by  many  that  the  increase  of  fixed  capital  at  the 
expense  of  circulating  is  detrimental  to  the  poor,  but  this  loss  is 
temporary.  Suppose  a  person  A  employs  his  capital  of  Rs.  2,000 
annually  in  producing  a  certain  commodity,  and  obtains  in  return 
Rs.  2,400,  then  Rs.  400  is  his  profit.  He  continues  to  employ  these 
2,000  Rupees  annually,  and  gains  400  Rupees  for  his  profit,  which 
he  consumes.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  machine,  at  the  cost  of 
half  his  capital,  will  enable  him  to  produce  with  the  other  half  the 
same  commodity  at  a  greater  profit,  and  that  he  therefore  converts 
half  his  capital  into  fixed  capital.  He  in  this  case  employs  Rs. 
1,000  in  producing  that  commodity,  and  obtains  in  return,  say 
Rs.  1,500,  only  half  of  the  labourers  being  employed  in  producing 
that  commodity.  But  the  capitalist  gains  500  Rupees  profit,  instead 
of  400,  which  he  formerly  used  to  get.  He  therefore  vnll  be  tempted 
to  save  a  little  from  his  profit,  and  will  convert  this  saving  into 
circulating  capital,  which  in  time  will  more  than  make  up  all  the 
deficiency,  and  will  employ  more  labourers.  From  this  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  increase  of  fixed  capital  at  the  expense  of  circulating  is 
a  temporary  loss  to  the  labourers,  but  that  ultimately  it  is  beneficial 
to  them.  The  results  of  machinery  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
labourers.  By  the  inventions  of  Watt,  Hargreave,  and  Arkwrigfat^ 
many  of  the  labourers  were  thrown  out  of  their  employments  ;  but 
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the  number  of  labourers  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
exceeds  that  of  the  labourers  employed  before  the  inyentions  of 
those  persons. 

KHARSH£DJI     MANEKJI. 

4.  Q.  There  are  many  advantages  derived  from  division  of 
labour  ?    Limits  to  the  division  of  labour  ? 

A.  Adam  Smith  lays  down  the  following  advantages  derived  from 
division  of  labour,  namely, — Ist,  the  increase  of  dexterity  and  skill  of 
the  labourers ;  2nd,  the  saving  of  time  which  is  commonly  l^st  in 
changing  tools,  &c. ;  and  3rd,  inventions  and  improvements  in  the 
trades.  When  the  attention  of  a  person  is  confined  to  a  particular 
operation,  he  acquires  skill  and  facility  in  producing  that  particular 
article.  The  second  advantage  is  true  to  a  Umited  extent.  Smith 
says  that  when  a  man  changes  his  operations,  he  saunters  for  a  while, 
because  his  heart  is  not  in  the  work.  Mr.  Mill,  the  most  celebrated 
political  economist  of  modem  times,  answers  that  when  a  labourer 
changes  his  occupation,  he  gets  a  sort  of  relaxation  for  a  time,  and 
then  works  with  increased  vigour  and  attention.  The  third  advan- 
tage enumerated  by  Adam  Smith  is  true,  because  improvements 
generally  take  place  in  a  manufacture  when  a  person's  attention  is 
engrossed  only  in  a  particular  employment. 

The  limit  to  division  of  labour  is  the  extent  of  the  market,  which 
may  be  again  restricted  by  several  causes,  such  as  too  thin  a  popula- 
tion ;  the  people  scattered  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other ;  their 
productive  powers  may  be  small ;  they  may  not  have  the  means  of 
conveyance,  such  as  good  roads,  canals,  and  the  natural  advantages 
of  water-conveyance. 

EDALJI    NANABHAI. 

5.  Q.  Production  on  a  large  and  production  on  a  small  scale  ? 
Tendency  in  a  thriving  community  of  the  large  capitals  to  displace 
everywhere  the  smaller  ones  ? 

A.  In  a  manufacture  where  the  production  is  carried  on  on  a 
large  scale  a  great  division  of  labour  is  obtained,  and  all  the  ma- 
chines are  employed  fully,  while  in  a  manufacture  in  which  the 
production  is  carried  on  on  a  smaller  scale,  no  great  division  of 
labour  is  obtained,  and  no  costly  machines  are  used,  because  they  will 
not  be  fully  employed.  But  a  great  advantage  is  derived  from  di- 
vision of  labour,  and  by  using  costly  machines,  therefore  the  large 
manufacturer  will  gain  a  greater  profit  than  the  small  one ;  the  large 
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manufacturer  is  therefore  to  undersell  the  smaller  one  :  but  this  will 
happen  only  in  a  thriving  community. 

The  advantages  of  production  on  a  small  scale  are  the  following. 
In  it  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  taken  by  the  owner  in  watching  over 
the  business.  It  is  believed  that  in  agriculture  the  production  on  a 
small  scale  is  more  advantageous  than  that  on  a  large  one,  because 
in  agriculture  no  costly  machines  are  used.  Besides,  the  owner 
of  the  large  capital  does  not  himself  manage  his  business ;  while  the 
other  goes  himself  and  watches  over  it ;  in  short,  there  is  the  difference 
of  go  and  come. 

In  a  thriving  community  there  is  a  great  demand  for  commodities, 
and  consequently  the  large  capitalist  is  able  to  employ  costly  ma- 
chines, because  they  will  be  fully  employed.  Also  a  great  division 
of  labour  will  be  obtained,  so  that  the  work  may  be  performed  very 
easily,  and  in  a  short  time.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  large 
capitalist  in  a  thriving  community  is  able  to  undersell  the  smaller 
ones. 

KHARSHEDJI   MANEKJI. 

6.  Q.  The  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  of  very  different 
strength  in  different  persons  and  in  different  communities  ?  Causes 
which  foster  or  hinder  this  desire  ?  Proofs  that  this  desire  exists  in 
great  intensity  in  England  ? 

A.  The  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  of  very  different 
strength  in  different  persons  and  in  different  communities.  This 
chiefly  depends  on  the  dispositions,  advancement  in  civilization,  and 
the  other  conditions  of  the  community  at  large.  The  causes  which 
foster  or  hinder  this  desire  are  the  following.  The  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  chiefly  depends  on  knowing  about  the  future,  that 
is,  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
or  not ;  on  the  security  of  property,  good  government,  exemption 
from  the  spoliation  of  the  soldiers,  and  from  the  foreign  war.  The 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  slackened  by  improvidence,  want 
of  security,  danger  about  the  future,  &c. 

On  account  of  the  exemption  from  spoliation,  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  better  government,  the  English,  Americans,  and  some 
other  nations  exert  industry  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  thus  acquire 
great  wealth,  and  exercise  paramount  influence  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  globe. 

MANEKSHA  BERAMJI. 
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7.  Q.  £xftmple8  of  cases  in  which  the  principle  r^ulating  dis- 
tribution is  some  other  than  competition  ? 

A.  In  India  the  division  into  castes  causes  distribution  to  be 
regulated  by  custom,  and  not  by  competition.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
goldsmith,  the  blacksmith,  the  shoemaker,  &c.  in  which  custom 
both  determines  the  profession,  and  regulates  in  some  cases  the  price 
of  the  articles  produced,  competition  has  nothing  to  do.  Also  the 
case  of  the  fanner  in  India,  some  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
in  which  competition  does  not  regulate  the.  principle  of  distribution. 

HORMASJI  EDALJI. 

8.  Q.  Two  prices  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  market  ;  why  ? — 
to  be  understood  with  what  limitations  ? 

A.  In  the  same  market  difference  of  price  cannot  exist.  For  if 
the  price  of  one  commodity  be  different  in  the  same  market,  that 
portion  only  which  is  of  a  lower  price  will  be  sold,  while  that  por- 
tion of  a  higher  price  will  be  left  unsold,  so  that  the  seller  of  that 
portion  is  compelled  to  lower  the  price,  and  thus  make  an  equality  of 
price.  But  though  such  is  the  case,  it  is  only  in  the  wholesale 
market.  In  retail  transactions,  the  case  is  different :  in  such  a 
market  inequality  of  price  exists.  This  depends  partly  upon  the 
position  of  the  retailer's  shop,  or  upon  the  character  of  the  seller  or 
buyer.  Thus  a  rich  buyer,  in  order  to  make  a  show  of  his  riches, 
pays  a  higher  price  than  the  poor,  or  the  seller  sells  at  a  lower  price 
to  the  poor  than  to  the  other  buyers. 

HORMASJI    EDALJI. 

9.  Q.  Mill  sums  up  the  subject  of  value  in  seventeen  theorems  ; 
state  and  prove  the  fourteenth. 

A.  The  fourteenth  theorem  is  that  of  two  commodities  if  one 
commands  a  greater  value,  the  reason  is  that  either  the  labour 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  that  commodity  must  be  greater, 
or  it  must  have  been  paid  at  a  higher  rate,  or  the  profits  must  have 
been  spread  over  a  longer  time,  or  some  of  its  elements  must  be  at 
a  scarcity  value.  If  the  labour  is  greater,  or  paid  at  a  higher  rate  in 
the  manufacture  of  one  commodity  than  that  employed  in  that  of 
the  other,  that  commodity  must  evidently  command  a  greater  value ; 
or  if  that  article  must  be  kept  unsold  for  several  years,  as  in  the  case 
of  wines,  while  the  owner  of  the  other  commodity  replaces  his 
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capital  in  short  times,  the  owner  of  the  first  must  be  remunerated  for 
that  delay. 

PESTONJI    JAHANGIBJI. 

10.  Q.  Analysis  of  profits?  General  tendency  of  profits  to  an 
equality  ?     Cause  of  the  difference  in  different  employments  ? 

A.  Analysis  of  profits  :  Under  profits  are  to  be  considered  three 
distinct  things, — interest,  insurance,  and  remuneration  for  the  labour 
and  skill  required  for  superintendence.  Profits  are  different  in 
different  employments.  This  depends  upon  the  agreeableness  or 
disagreeableness  of  the  employments,  the  difficulty  or  cheapness  of 
learning  them,  and,  lastly,  the  prohability  of  success  in  them.  The 
profits  of  the  gunpowder-maker,  for  instance,  must  he  very  high, 
because  his  capital  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  lost ;  but  if  the 
risks  that  are  incurred  by  the  capitalists  be  excluded,  the  profits 
approach  very  near  to  equality. 

NARAYAN    BALAL. 

Clarb  (or  First  Year's)  Scholars. 

Political  Economy. 

(Paper  hy  the  Student  who  obtained  the  Prize  in  the  subject.) 

1 .  Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  medium  of  exchange  ?  Its 
further  use  as  a  measure  of  values? 

A.  By  a  medium  of  exchange  is  meant  a  commodity  through  the 
instrumentality  of  which  exchanges  are  made.  Thus,  in  countries  a 
little  removed  from  barbarism  pieces  of  cloth  of  a  certain  length  and 
breadth,  shells,  and  other  substances,  are  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  In  countries  advanced  in  civilization  stamped  pieces  of 
metal  are  used  for  that  purpose.  A  medium  of  exchange  has 
another  use  besides  effecting  exchanges.  It  is  a  measure  of  values, 
that  is,  it  determines  (the  conditions  of  the  unity  of  time  and  place 
being  regarded)  the  values  of  commodities. 

2.  Q.  Division  of  labour  impossible  without  such  a  medium  ? 

A.  Division  of  labour  is  practised  solely  wilh  a  view  to  exchange ; 
exchanges  would  be  found  extremely  difficult,  nay  impossible,  with- 
out a  medium  of  exchange  ;  therefore  division  of  labour  too  would 
be  found  impossible  without  such  a  medium. 

3.  Q.  Properties  which  the  article  chosen  for  this  medium  should 
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A.  The  article  chosen  for  this  medium  should  possess  these  pro- 
perties,— first,  it  should  he  such  as  to  he  divisible  into  the  smallest 
portions  ;  secondly,  it  should  be  of  aU  articles  the  least  liable  to  be 
destroyed ;  thirdly,  its  two  pieces  of  the  same  bulk  should  be  equal 
in  value,  as  an  ounce  of  pure  gold~in  India  and  England  ;  fourthly, 
it  should  possess  great  value  in  small  bulk,  so  as  to  be  easily  carried 
about  and  concealed ;  fifthly,  and  lastly,  it  should  be  of  all  other 
commodities  the  most  steady  in  value.  These  are  the  five  essential 
properties  of  a  medium  of  exchange. 

4.  Q.  Credit  is  not  a  creation,  but  a  transfer  of  capital? 

A.  As  the  capital  of  a  nation  is  that  portion  of  its  wealth  which 
is  set  apart  vdth  a  view  to  profit  by  its  employment  in  reproduction, 
so  the  capital  of  a  9urdf\&  his  money,  which  he  lends  on  credit,  on  a 
condition  of  receiving  it  back,  with  an  addition,  in  a  certain  time. 
Now  the  9urdf  in  giving  it  on  credit  does  not  create  the  capital, 
but  merely  transfers  it. 

5.  Q.  All  capital  is  consumed,  much  of  it  very  rapidly  ?  In  what 
sense  can  capital  be  said  to  be  preserved  ? 

A.  All  capital  of  a  nation  is  consumed ;  much  of  it  is  consumed 
very  rapidly.  Thus  a  farmer  who  employs  labourers  has  to  ad- 
vance their  food,  their  clothing,  lodging,  and  everything  which  they 
require.  A  farmer  does  not  give  to  the  labourers  all  the  things  di- 
rectly as  abovesaid  ;  he  pays  them  in  wages,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  In  this  manner  his  capital  is  consumed  before  any- 
thing is  produced  on  his  farm.  People  speak  of  preserving  capital, 
but  their  sense  is  quite  different  from  the  sense  in  which  political 
economists  use  that  phrase.  The  former  are  of  opinion  that  hoard- 
ing is  preserving,  but  a  little  consideration  shows  that  when  hoarded 
it  ceases  to  be  capital,  (from  the  definition  of  the  word)  ;  that  it  is 
preserved  only  when  productively  employed :  in  order  to  do  this  it 
should  necessarily  be  consumed  first.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
political  economists  use  the  words  preserving  the  capital. 

6.  Q.  Productive  and  unproductive  expenditure?  Notice  some 
of  the  popular  fallacies  on  this  subject. 

A.  Productive  expenditure  is  that  expenditure  of  capital  which 
enters  directly  in  production.  Thus  the  wages  advanced  by  a 
nanufactufer  or  a  farmer  to  the  labourers,  the  money  spent  by 
the  latter  in  buying  seed,  in  draining  or  manuring  his  farm,  ftc. 
are  a  part  of  the  productive  expenditure.    The  unproducCive  ex- 
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penditure  is  that  which  does  not  so  enter  in  production^  but 
which  is  not  therefore  the  less  useful  or  necessary.  Thus  what 
is  g;iven  by  the  people  to  the  Goverament  in  taxes,  what  is  given 
by  the  Government  to  the  judges,  constables,  police  officers, 
policemen,  and  a  number  of  others,  is  said  to  be  unproductively 
spent  or  employed.  Capital  is  spent  unproductively,  also  when 
it  is  spent  in  giving  to  those  who  minister  to  the  luxury  or 
amusement  of  the  rich.  The  popular  opinion  is  that  if  of  two 
persons,  A  and  B,  the  one.  A,  spends  a  hundred  Rupees  in  manu- 
factures or  commerce,  while  the  other,  B,  spends  the  same  sum  in 
maintaining  idle  persons,  in  giving  amusements,  and  in  nautche9y 
the  second  does  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  public.  But  that  is  a 
mistake  ;  for  the  Rupees  that  B  spent  are  consumed  and  lost,  while 
those  of  A  are  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  an  addition 
to  it,  which,  together  with  that  addition,  he  again  employs  in  the 
same  way,  and  thus  employs  more  hsnds  ;  B  now  has  nothing  to 
employ,  while  that  of  A  is  always  increasing  and  becoming  useful 
to  the  public.  The  other  opinion  which  the  people  maintain  is  that 
what  is  given  to  the  Government  in  taxes,  to  the  judges,  police  officers, 
policemen,  &c.  &c.  in  salaries,  is  all  gone,  consumed,  utterly 
destroyed,  without  anything  being  obtained  in  return  :  but  though 
these  do  not  directly  produce,  yet  without  them  production  would 
not  take  place  to  the  extent  it  now  does. 

7.  Q.  The  three  requisites  of  production  ?  "Which  of  these  may 
increase  indefinitely,  and  which  cannot  ? 

A.  The  three  requisites  of  production  are — ^labour,  capital,  and 
natural  agents.  The  first  of  these,  namely,  labour,  may  increase 
indefinitely ;  the  second,  capital,  may  increase,  but  not  so  much ; 
and  the  third  cannot  at  all. 

8.  Q.  Consequent  division  of  the  produce  into  three  portions  T 
A.  As  these  three, — labour,  capital,  and  nature,  enter  in  produc- 
tion, and  as  all  of  them  are  absolutely  necessary  to  production,  the 
produce,  or  the  new  wealth  produced,  should  be  divided  into  three 
shares,  which  go  to  the  owners  of  these  requisites.  The  portions 
that  go  to  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist  are  respectively  termed  wages 
and  profits,  and  that  which  goes  to  the  owner  of  land,  the  only 
natural  agent  appropriated,  is  termed  rent. 

9.  Q.  Enumerate  the  conditions  of  improved  productiveness. 

A.  The  conditions  of  the  efficiency  of  labour,  or  of  increased  and 
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improyed  production,  are  four,  namdy, — 1,  observation  and  know- 
ledge ;  2,  division  of  labour  ;  3,  accumulation  of  capital ;  4,  security 
of  property. 

10.  Q.  The  natural  advantages  of  a  country  frequently  more  than 
neutralize  themselves  by  their  influence  on  the  characters  of  the 
inhabitants  ? 

A.  The  natural  advantages  of  a  country,  instead  of  making  its 
people  industrious  and  productive,  foster  indolence.  The  case  of  the 
Mexicans  is  an  example  that  illustrates  this.  The  land  there  is  so 
productive  that  in  a  year  it  would  yield  two  or  three  crops,  but  that 
has  led  the  people  to  become  idle,  and  consequently  their  condition 
is  very  wretched.  Ihe  disadvantages  resulting  from  this  cause  are 
more  than  would  compensate  for  the  advantages. 

1 1 .  Q.  Competition  is  not  the  sole  regulating  principle  of  distri- 
bution ?  Causes  which  have  led  the  writers  on  political  economy  to 
dwell  more  upon  this  principle  than  upon  any  other  ? 

A.  Competition  is  not  the  sole  regulating  principle  of  distribution ; 
there  are  other  circumstances  which  affect  distribution.  Among 
them  may  be  ranked  custom,  and  some  of  the  laws  enacted  by  des- 
potic rulers,  such  as  so  much  should  go  to  the  landlord ;  the  labour- 
ers should  not  receive  more  or  less  than  a  certain  quantity  :  as  an 
example  of  custom,  it  is  reckoned  disgraceful  or  low  for  a  doctor,  a 
barrister,  and  such  others,  to  receive  less  than  the  fee  fixed.  Again, 
combinations  of  labouring  classes,  such  as  in  Ireland,  prevent  com* 
petition  from  regulating  distribution.  The  causes,  then,  that  have 
led  the  writers  on  political  economy  to  dwell  more  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  competition  are  that  the  circumstances  of  the  kind  just  men- 
tioned which  influence  distribution  are  so  numerous  and  varying  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce 
them  to  some  general  principles. 

NANABHAI    HARIDASS. 

Clarb  (or  First  Year's)  Scholars. 
Political  Economy. 
(Speeimetu  of  Answers  by  the  remainder  of  the  Class.) 
1 .  Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  medium  of  exchange  ?    Its 
further  use  as  a  measure  of  values  ? 

A.  By  a  medium  of  exchange  we  mean  the  instrument  used  for 
fiunlitating  exchanges ;  but  to  make  this  more  clear  I  allow  myself  to 
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speak  a  little  of  exchange  itself,  and  its  necessity  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  By  the  teim  **  exchange''  we  mean  giving  a  certain 
commodity  in  return  for  one  that  we  take.  Now  supposing  one 
man  has  an  abundance  (tf  a  certain  article,  and  nothing  else,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  his  inconveniences  if  there  was  no  exchange  ;  more* 
over,  supposing  that  exchange  ociated  in  that  rude  form  called  bar* 
tering, — by  the  term ''  bartering^'  I  mean  the  people  hunting  about  in 
search  of  others  such  as  possess  the  very  articles  that  the  former 
desire,  and  ready  to  give  them  for  those, — the  inconvenience  and  the 
difficulty  is  not  as  yet  overcome  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  avoid  this  dif- 
ficulty, people  become  inclined  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  article 
which  is  called  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  this  is  generally  money. 
This  medium,  the  money,  is  further  used  as  a  measure  of  value  ;  the 
reason  of  which  is  made  evident  by  the  following  fact :  Value  is 
the  capacity  in  any  article  of  purchasing  things  in  general,  and  the 
term  is  relative ;  consequently  if  one  fidls  or  rises,  the  others  vary  their 
value,  so  that  no  commodity  can  be  used  as  a  perfect  measure  of 
value,  but  the  cost  of  any  article  paid  down  in  money  is.  its  price ;  and 
as,  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time,  the  value  can  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  price,  this  price,  or  the  medium  of  exchange,  is  used 
as  a  measure  of  value. 

MUCUND    BHASKARJI. 

2.  Q.  Division  of  labour  impossible  without  such  a  medium  ? 

A.  If  we  had  not  such  a  medium,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
make  exchanges  ;  for  instance,  if  we  have  rice  in  abundance,  and  we 
want  cloth  and  shoes,  and  those  who  have  cloth  and  shoes  have  also 
rice,  and  they  are  in  want  of  some  other  articles,  then  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  settle  the  matter,  and  then  each  man  shall  be  obliged  to 
produce  himself  all  things  necessary  to  him  ;  consequently  division  of 
labor  will  not  continue. 

VINAYEKRAO   BHASKARJI. 

3.  Q.  A.  Properties  which  the  article  chosen  should  possess  are  as 
follows  :  In  the  first  place  the  article  should  be  indestructible  ; 
secondly,  it  should  be  such  as  can  be  divided  without  a  portion  of 
it  being  lost ;  thirdly,  it  should  contain  great  value  in  little  bulk ; 
fourthly,  it  should  be  steady  in  value  ;  fifthly,  every  two  portions 
of  the  same  bulk  should  be  equivalent  in  value. 

GANPAT   MADOWJI. 

10 
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4.  Q.  Credit  is  not  a  creation,  bnt  a  transfer  of  capital  ? 

A.  For  capital  is  that  fund  which  is  set  apart  with  a  view  to 
profit ;  and  as  credit  is  lending  the  capital  on  condition  of  receiving 
it  back  with  something  additional,  which  is  the  profit  for  the  capi- 
talist, there  is  no  new  wealth  created ;  but  the  only  difference  is  this, 
that  instead  of  the  capitalist  using  the  capital  profitably,  it  is  given 
to  another,  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  he  himself  would  have 
used  it,  consequently  there  is  no  new  wealth  created,  but  merely  a 
transfer  is  made. 

MUCUND  BHASKARJI. 

5.  Q.  All  capital  is  consumed,  much  of  it  very  rapidly  7  In 
what  sense  can  capital  be  said  to  be  preserved  ? 

A.  In  order  to  solve  this  question,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  prove 
that  capital  is  kept  up  not  by  preservation,  but  by  perpetual  repro- 
duction. There  is  no  capital  in  any  country  which  is  kept  up  for 
a  very  long  time,  except  ships,  houses,  &c. ;  there  are  other  buildings, 
like  the  Westminister  Abbey,  or  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  which 
were  reared  up  ages  ago,  but  then  they  were  destined  for  unpro- 
ductive use,  which  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  growth 
of  capital  cannot  better  be  illustrated  than  by  the  example  of  the 
growdi  of  population.  Every  year  a  number  of  persons  are 
born,  and  a  number  of  persons  die,  but  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  born  is  generally  greater  than  those  who  die.  Thus  population  is 
kept  up  by  perpetual  reproduction  ;  such  is  the  case  with  capital. 
Now  to  come  to  the  question, — capital  is  consumed,  and  much  of  it 
very  rapidly,  it  is  true,  but  then,  as  I  have  shown  above,  it  is  kept 
up  by  perpetual  reproduction.  Capital  is  used  in  the  wear  of  tools, 
in  the  destruction  of  materials,  in  the  supply  of  labourers,  &c. 

MANCHERJI    MERWANJI. 

6.  Q.  Productive  and  unproductive  expenditure  ?  Notice  some  of 
the  popular  fallacies  on  this  subject  7 

A.  If  a  person  spend  a  hundred  Rupees  for  his  maintenance  in  a 
year,  during  which  time  he  is  employed  to  make  a  certain  commo- 
dity, and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  gains  all  what  he  has  spent 
during  the  year,  with  some  profit  for  his  commodity,  then  whatever 
he  spends  during  the  time  he  is  thus  employed  is  called  productive 
expenditure.    It  means  a  sum  of  Rupees  laid  out  with  a  view  to 
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i^aiii  it  with  some  profit.  In  other  kind  of  spending,  that  is 
unproductive  expenditure,  money  is  spent,  not  with  a  view  to  regain 
it  with  a  profit :  once  spent  is  gone  for  ever. 

The  popiilar  opinion  is  that  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  the 
rich  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  But  this  is  as 
absurd  as  anything  can  be.  For  by  spending  productively  we  regain 
all  what  is  spent,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  and  yearly  a  portion  of 
this  profit  is  preserved  and  made  an  addition  to  the  capital,  so  that 
capital  increases  every  year.  But  an  increase  of  capital  requires 
more  labourers  to  be  employed  ;  so  that  spending  productively  gives 
more  and  more  employment  to  the  poor  :  while  by  spending  extrava- 
gantiy  we  cannot  regain  it ;  it  is  spent  in  buying  rich  dress,  and 
several  other  things  which  suit  our  pleasure.  These  things  are  worn 
away,  and  hy  the  capital  which  we  possessed  the  people  will  be  now 
no  more  benefited ;  wlule  the  capital  of  the  man  who  saves  in- 
creases on  and  on,  and  consequently  he  employs  more  and  more 
labourers. 

TALAKCHAND  MANICKCHAND. 

7.  Q.  The  three  requisites  of  production  7 — ^which  of  these  may 
increase  indefinitely,  and  which  cannot  ? 

A.  The  requisites  of  production  are  three,  viz.  labour,  capital,  and 
natural  agents.  The  first  two  of  these  may  increase,  but  the  third, 
the  principal  of  which  is  land,  cannot  increase ;  it  is  absolutely  limit- 
ed in  quantity. 

BALKRISHNA  SADASHIV. 

8.  Q.  Consequent  division  of  the  produce  into  three  portions  ? 
A.  The  three  portions  into  which  produce  is  divided  are  wages, 

rent,  and  profit ;  the  first  to  be  paid  to  the  labourers,  the  second 
to  the  landlord,  and  the  third  to  the  capitalist. 

SADASHIV  HARITRIMBACK. 

9.  Q.  Enumerate  the  conditions  of  improved  productiveness. 

A.  Division  of  labour,  accumulation  of  capital,  observation  and 
knowledge,  are  the  three  conditions  by  which  any  branch  is  made 
more  productive.  The  secondary  ones  are  the  security  of  property 
and  natural  advantages ;  but  the  latter  is  often  included  in  the  first 
category. 

BHAIROWNATH  MANGESH. 
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10.  Q.  The  natural  advantages  of  a  countfy  frequenlly  more  than 
neutralize  themselves  hj  their  influence  on  the  characters  of  the 
inhabitants  ? 

A.  Take  for  example  Mexico,  in  America,  a  very  fertile  and  richly- 
endowed  country,  where,  notwithstanding  the  sup^or  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  the  people  are  miserably  poor.  Mr.  Humboldt, 
speaking  of  that  country,  remarks  that  a  number  of  that  people 
lounge  in  sunshine  during  the  day,  have  no  shelter  to  repose  under 
during  the  night,  and  are  entirely  naked,  or  covered  only  with  rags. 
A  vast  number  of  them  are  swept  off  when  famines  occur  ;  and  in 
short  are  in  the  greatest  wretchedness,  on  account  of  the  superiority 
and  natural  advantages  of  their  country  having  fostered  indolence 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants. 

BABA  WITHOBA. 

1 1.  Q.  Division  of  labour  is  a  case  of  co-operation  ?  Wakefield's 
*' simple  co-operation"  and  "complex  co-operation?" 

A.  Suppose  a  woollen  cloth  is  to  be  produced :  many  persons  of 
different  professions,  such  as  the  sorter,  the  fuller,  the  spinner,  the 
weaver,  &c.  must  combine  and  work  in  conjunction,  i.  e.  co- 
operate with  each  other  to  produce  that  single  commodity,  namely, 
the  woollen  cloth ;  and  the  process  of  the  different  workmen  produc- 
ing that  article  is  called  division  of  labour,  which  is  therefore  a  case 
of  "  co-operation." 

HARISHANKAR   BALCRISTNAJI. 

12.  Q.  Competition  is  not  the  sole  regulating  principle  of  distri- 
bution ?  Causes  which  have  led  the  writers  on  political  economy  to 
dwell  more  upon  this  principle  than  upon  any  other  ? 

A.  There  are  many  others,  among  which  may  be  ranked  custom, 
the  will  of  a  despotic  government,  &c.  In  8on>e  countries  the 
labourers  are  paid  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  The 
cause  of  political  economists  dwelling  upon  this  subject  only  is» 
that  it  has  fixed  laws  to  r^ulate  it,  white  in  other  cases  the  laws 
are  so  varying  and  numerous  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 
general  principles. 

MAYARAM    SHAMBHUNATH. 
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Normal  (or  3rd  Year's)  Scholars. 
Logic. 

(Paper  by  the  Student  who  obtained  the  Prize  in  the  subject.) 
2.  Q.  Ou  Whateley's  principles  how  can  new  truths  be  acquired  ? 
A.  The  two  principles  bj  which  new  truths  can  be  acquired  are  de- 
duction and  induction.  In  geometry,  and  all  other  deductive  sciences, 
we  are  said  to  acquire  new  truths  by  deduction,  or  by  an  inference 
from  some  well-known,  self-evident,  and  axiomatic  facts  ;  while  in  all 
the  experimental  sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  botany,  &c.  informa- 
tion and  experiment  come  into  play.  In  the  Easy  Lessons  on  Rea- 
soning, Whately  calls  the  first  instruction,  the  other  information. 

5.  Q.  Explain  distinctly  the  difference  between  the  analytical 
and  synthetical  methods,  and  point  out  some  of  their  applications. 

A.  In  an  analytic  method  we  first  suppose  the  thing  to  be  done,  and 
then,  assuming  it  as  such,  we  go  on  and  analyse  it  into  its  elementary 
parts  ;  while  in  a  synthetic  method  we  take  some  axiomatic  prin- 
ciple, and  go  on  by  deductions  and  additions,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
required  truth.  Geometry  furnishes  us  with  examples  illustrative 
of  both  these  methods.  When,  for  instance,  we  are  in  geometry 
given  a  circle,  and  a  point  in  it,  and  the  ratio  of  the  segments  of  a 
chord,  and  are  required  to  find  the  segments,  we  find  them  out 
analytically  ;  and  when  given  a  tangent  and  a  secant  to  a  circle  from 
the  same  point,  we  are  to  prove  that  the  tan  *  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
under  the  secant  and  its  external  segment,  we  prove  it  synthetically. 
So  also  in  logic,  we  first  take  a  valid  syllogism,  and  analyse  it  until 
by  degrees  we  arrive  at  its  primitive  elements,  while,  according  to 
the  synthetic  method,  we  go  on  from  the  almost  self-evident  parts  of 
apprehensions,  &c.  to  the  dictum,  &c.  until  we  arrive  at  the  re- 
quired point,  and  have  deduced  rules  for  testing  the  validity  of 
syllogisms. 

6.  Q.  Given  O  to  be  the  minor  premise,  what  is  the  mood  and 
figure  7 

A.  Let  us  assume  O  for  our  minor  premise,  and  examine  the  four 
figures.  It  is  evident  that  the  major  must  in  all  cases  be  positive, 
because  there  cannot  be  two  negative  premises  ;  therefore,  since  the 
predicate  of  the  major  premise  is  not  distributed  when  it  is  affirma- 
tive, if  in  the  first  figure  we  draw  a  negative  conclusion,  as  we  must, 
it  shall  involve  the  illicit  process  of  the  major  term.  In  the  second 
figure  we  have,  with  O  for  the  minor  and  A  for  the  major,  a  logical 
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conclusion  O.  In  the  third  figure,  where  the  middle  term  is  the 
subject  of  each  premise,  there  also  we  are  invoWed  in  the  fallacy  of 
the  illicit  process  of  the  major  term,  because  we  shall  still  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  negative  conclusion,  which  requires  a  distributed 
major,  which  we  have  not.  In  the  fourth  also  we  get  the  fallacy  of 
the  illicit  process.  Therefore  we  see,  that  it  is  only  in  the  second 
figure  that  we  can  have  O  for  our  minor  premise,  and  the  syllogism  is 
then  A  00. 

7.  Q.  Give  the  common  logical  account  of  predicables,  and  state 
with  what  modification  it  must  be  received,. 

A.  If  some  property  belonging  in  common  to  many  objects  be 
abstracted,  that  term  which  denotes  what  belongs  in  common  to 
those  objects  is  said  to  be  predicable  of  those  objects,  because  it 
can  be  affirmatively  predicated  of  those  objects  :  predicables  thus 
derived  must  be  therefore  taken  only  as  expressive  of  a  particular 
property  in  those  objects. 

8.  Q.  The  minor  premise  in  the  first  and  third  figures  must  be 
affirmative  ? 

A.  That  in  the  first  figure  the  minor  premise  must  be  affirmative 
may  be  thus  shown  :  If  the  minor  premise  be  assumed  negative, 
then,  from  the  rules  of  logic,  the  major  must  be  affirmative,  either 
universal  or  particular.  In  either  case  the  predicate  of  the  major 
premise  will  not  be  distributed  ;  but  since  we  have  assumed  one  ne- 
gative premise,  namely,  the  minor,  the  conclusion  must  be  negative, 
that  is,  it  must  have  the  major  term  or  the  predicate  distributed. 
But  distributing  it  will  involve  the  illicit  process  of  the  major  term, 
and  thus  therefore  a  minor  negative  premise  fails  to  give  us  a  con- 
clusion in  the  first  figure.  Now  in  the  third  figure  also  we  want  to 
show  that  a  minor  negative  premise  involves  a  logical  fallacy.  Let 
us  take  the  two  possible  cases  as  before  :  if  the  minor  be  assumed 
negative,  the  major,  as  before,  cannot  be  negative,  from  the  fallacy  of 
two  negative  premises ;  therefore  the  major  must  be  dther  universal 
affirmative,  or  particular  affirmative.  In  either  case  the  predicate 
of  the  major  term  is  undistributed,  and  as  the  conclusion  must  be 
negative,  the  predicate  of  it,  or  the  major,  must  be  distributed* 
which  would  involve  the  fallacy  of  the  iUidt  process  of  the  major 
term. 

9.  Q.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  conversion. 

A.  The  various  kinds  of  conversion  may  be  thus  explained :  1st, 
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A  pTopodtion  is  said  to  be  illatiTely  oonyerted  when  the  predicate 
of  it  being  put  in  the  place  of  the  subject,  and  the  subject  in  that  of 
the  predicate,  the  truth  of  the  conyerse  is  evident  from  that  of  the 
-  original  or  exposita :  £  and  I  may  be  thus  converted ;  2nd,  when  a 
proposition  is  uniTersal,  and  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  par- 
ticular, and  then  conyerted,  that  kind  of  conversion  is  called 
conversion  by  limitation,  as  in  the  case  of  A,  or  as  in  the  case  of  O, 
when  the  proposition  is  converted  by  taking  the  negative  particle 
along  with  the  predicate ;  3rd,  propositions  are  also  said  to  be  con- 
verted by  negation,  as,  every  poet  is  a  man  of  genius,  or  no  poet  is 
not  a  man  of  genius ;  or  a  not-a-man-of-genius  is  no  poet.  This  is 
conversion  by  negation. 

VISHVANATH    NARAYAN. 

Normal  (or  3rd  Year's)  Scholars. 

Logic. 

(SpeemeM  of  AnswerB  by  the  remainder  of  the  Clase.J 

2.  Q.  On  Whately's  principles  how  can  "new  truths"  be  ac- 
quired? 

A.  According  to  Whately  new  truths  can  be  obtained  in  two 
ways,  viz.  Ist,  by  deduction,  2nd,  by  observation  and  experiments. 
Thus  a  student  (of  course  of  vigorous  talents  and  original  genius) 
while  sitting  in  his  closet,  might  bring  forth  innumerable  truths  in 
mathematics,  logic,  &c.  yet  he  will  not  be  able  to  tell  the  composi- 
tion of  water,  or  salt,  &c.  Now  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  who,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  poet,  always  observes  the  broad  expanse  of 
nature,  can  immediately  tell  what  had  confused  that  stadent  so 
much.  The  one  method  by  which  we  derive  new  truths  is  called 
by  Whately  instruction,  the  other  information.  These  two  modes 
of  deriving  new  truths  have  been  thus  happily  illustrated  by  Whately : 
thus  a  man  becomes  rich,  either  by  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  him,  or 
by  the  discovery  of  a  mine  on  his  estate.  In  the  one  case  he  obtains 
what  he  had  no  right  to,  and  in  the  other  he  gets  what  belonged  to 
him,  butofwhichhe  was  not  aware. 

The  two  kinds  of  getting  truths  must  go  hand  in  hand.  It  was 
from  the  want  of  deriving  truths  by  means  of  the  latter  method  that 
the  inhabitants  of  India  remained  so  much  behind  in  civilization ; 
labile  the  Europeans,  who  adopted  the  above  two  ways  of  arriving 
at  new  truths  (after  Bacon's  times)  advanced  so  much  in  it. 
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3.  Q.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  Nommalists?  How  does  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman  seem  to  confirm  this  yiew  ? 

A.  The  American  girl,  Laura  Bridgman^  is  said  to  hare  heen  horn 
dumb,  deaf,  and  blind,  and  when  she  thinks,  t.  e.  when  she  makes 
abstractions,  her  fingers  are  said  to  be  moving.  This  case  confirms 
the  opinion  of  the  Nominalists,  who  say  that  it  is  the  names  of 
things  alone  which  conyej  an  idea  to  onr  senses,  and  not  the  real 
existence  of  things,  which  is  the  opinion  of  the  Realists.  If  such 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  Laura  Bridgman  could  not  have  been 
able  to  think  about  anything. 

6.  Q.  Given  O  to  be  the  minor  premise,  what  is  the  mood  and 
figure? 

A.  When  the  minor  premise  is  O,  the  major  premise  must  be  A, 
because  when  it  is  E  or  O  there  are  two  negative  premises,  and 
when  it  is  I  there  are  two  particular  premises,  therefore  when  the 
minor  premise  is  O,  the  major  must  be  A.  Now  the  conclusion  of 
any  syllc^sm  whose  major  premise  is  A,  and  the  minor  is  O,  is  O, 
therefore  the  mood  is  A  O  O. 

Now  in  the  first  figure,  A  O  cannot  be  true,  because  there  is  one 
negative  premise,  therefore  the  conclusion  must  be  negative,  and 
consequently  its  predicate  must  be  distributed,  but  there  is  no  term 
distributed  except  the  middle  in  the  premises,  and  therefore  A  O  is 
not  true. 

In  the  third  figure  also,  A  O  is  not  true,  because,  on  account  of  O, 
the  conclusion  must  be  negative,  and  the  major  term  must  be  distri- 
buted in  the  conclusion,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  major  premise,  and 
therefore  A  O  is  invalid  in  the  third  figure. 

In  the  second  figure,  A  O  is  invalid,  because  the  conclusion  is 
negative,  therefore  the  major  term  in  it  must  be  distributed,  and  it 
is  also  distributed  in  the  major  premise,  therefore  A  O  is  valid  in  the 
third  figure. 

KAIKHUSRU  HORMASJI. 

5.  Q.  Explain  distinctly  the  difference  between  the  analytical  and 
synthetical  methods,  and  point  out  some  of  their  applications. 

A.  From  the  etymology  of  the  two  words  synthesis  and  analysis, 
it-appears  that  the  one  means  the  act  of  putting  together,  and  the 
other  the  act  of  dividing.  To  analyse  a  substance  means  to  divide 
the  substance  into  its  ultimate  elements ;  while  synthesis,  on  the 
contrary,.means  the  act  of  taking  these  elements,  and  of  putting  them 
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together  to  form  the  lubstanee.  Thw  is  very  well  obserred  in  the 
science  of  chemistry ;  bo  it  is  in  logic,  or  any  other  science.  Syn- 
thesis is  the  reyerse  operation  to  analysis ;  as  for  instance,  the  analy- 
tical and  synthetical  methods  of  treating  logic :  terms  make  up  pro- 
positions, propositions  make  syllogisms,  &c.  is  the  synthetical 
method  ;  and,  a  syllogism  consists  of  propositions,  and  propositions 
consist  of  terms,  &c.  is  the  analytical  method.  Some  of  the  appli- 
cations of  these  two  methods  are— the  two  ways  of  workmg  in 
mathematics,  the  two  ways  of  treating  logic,  and  the  two  modes 
of  proving  the  composition  of  a  substance  in  chemistry. 

NARAYAN  VISHNU. 

6.  Q.  Given  O  to  be  the  minor  premise,  what  is  the  mood  and 
figure? 

A.  When  the  minor  premise  is  0,  the  major  mnst  be  A,  since 
neither  £,  nor  I,  nor  O,  can  be,  for  the  following  reasons  :  The 
rule  "  there  must  not  be  two  negative  premises*'  condemns  £  and 
O  from  being  the  major  premise ;  and  I,  being  particular  affirmative, 
distributes  nothing,  and  as  the  conclusion  must  be  particular 
negative,  because  one  of  the  premises  is  negative,  we  must  have 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  distributed  ;  consequently  if  the  pre- 
dicate of  O  be  the  middle  term,  there  is  left  nothing  distributed  for 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion ;  consequently  the  major  premise 
must  be  A,  because  its  subject,  being  distributed,  must  come  in  the 
conclusion  as  its  predicate. 

/.  A  O  O  is  the  mood,  and  Becond  is  the  figure,  because  the  mid- 
dle term  is  the  predicate  of  both  the  major  and  minor  premises. 

EDALJI  RUSTAMJI. 

7.  Q.  Give  the  common  logical  account  of  predicables,  and  state 
with  what  modification  it  mnst  be  received. 

A.  That  process  in  the  mind  by  which  common  terms  are  obtained 
is  called  generalisation.  There  can  be  no  generalization  vdthout 
abstraction,  though  there  may  be  abstraction  without  generalization, 
as  long  as  we  are  contemplating  one  smgle  individual.  Abstraction 
is  the  act  of  viewing  many  things  with  one  sight,  throwing  off  the 
circumstances  in  whch  they  disagree.  A  common  term  may  be  a 
concrete  common  term,  or  an  abstract  common  term,  according 
as  the  individual  or  the  circumstance  is  taken  into  consider- 
11 
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BtioQ.  Common  terms  are  called  predieables,  because  they  are 
used  as  predicates,  t.  e.  they  are  capable  of  being  affirmed  of 
another  term.  Singular  terms  are  never  used  as  predicates,  unless 
of  negative  propositions,  or  unless  the  subject  and  predicate  are 
employed  for  the  same  individual.  King  is  a  common  term,  and  it 
can  be  predicated  of  Romulus  thus, — Romulus  was  the  king  of 
Rome ;  but  the  term  Romulus  cannot  stand  as  an  affirmative  predi- 
cable.  In  the  same  manner,  Thames  is  a  singular  term,  and  Thames 
is  a  river,  here  river  is  a  common  term. 

NASERVANJI    NOWROJI. 

8.  Q.  Show  that  in  the  first  and  third  figure  the  minor  premise 
must  be  affirmative. 

A.  If  the  minor  premise  in  the  first  figure  be  not  affirmative,  let 
It  be  negative ;  and  then  the  major  must  be  affirmative,  and  conse- 
quently its  predicate  must  be  undistributed.  Again,  as  one  of  the 
premises  is  negative,  the  conclusion  must  be  negative  also,  conse- 
quently the  major  term  is  distributed  in  the  conclusion  ;  but  it  was 
not  so  in  the  premise,  which  therefore  involves  the  fallacy  of  the 
*'  illicit  process"  of  the  major  term,  and  is  contrary  to  a  rule. 

Next,  let  us  suppose  that  in  the  third  figure  the  minor  premise  is 
negative.  In  this  case  the  subject  of  both  the  premises  is  the  mid- 
dle term,  and  it  is  said  to  agree  vrith  one  term,  and  disagree  with  the 
other.  By  converting  the  minor  premise,  that  is,  by  changing  its 
subject  into  its  predicate,  and  its  predicate  into  the  subject,  this 
figure  becomes  the  first  figure.  Now  the  first  figure  has  a  negative 
minor  premise,  which  was  shown  above  to  be  fallacious.  Therefore 
in  both  the  first  and  third  figures  the  minor  premise  must  be  affirm- 
ative. 

BOMANJI  EDALJI. 

9.  Q.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  conversion. 

A.  There  are  three  kinds  of  conversion, — illative  conversion, 
conversion  by  limitation,  and  conversion  by  negation.  Illative  con- 
version is  that  when  we  put  the  subject  in  the  place  of  the  predicate, 
and  the  predicate  in  the  place  of  the  subject,  without  altering  the 
sense,  that  is,  not  taking  in  the  converse  any  term  distributed  that 
was  undistributed  in  the  exposita ;  thus,  when  we  say,  no  ar  is  y,  we 
convert  this  by  simple  conversion,  as  no  y  is  x,  without  any  alteration 
in  the  quantity.    Conversion  by  limitation  is  that  kind  of  conversion 
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in  which  we  limit  the  quantity  of  a  term  in  the  conyerse  ;  that  is  we 
take  it  undistributed  in  the  converse  while  it  was  distributed  in  the 
exposita ;  thus,  we  say  eyery  xisy,  and  we  particularize  jt,  and  say 
some  « is  y,  and  then  convert  the  proposition  and  say  some  y  is  x. 
Conyersion  by  negation  is  that  in  which  we  convert  a  negative  pro* 
position  by  first  putting  the  sign  of  negation  with  the  predicate 
instead  in  the  copula,  and  then  convert  the  proposition  thus: 
some  X  is  not  y,  or  some  x — is — ^not  y,  and  then  convert  and  say 
some  not  y — is — x, 

NARAYAN   BHAI. 


Wbst  (or  2nd  Year's)  Scholars. 

Logic. 

(Paper  by  the  Student  who  obtained  the  Prize  in  the  subject,) 

2.  Q.  On  Whately's  principles  how  can  '*  new  truths"  be  ac- 
quired? 

A.  Whately  attaches  two  meanings  to  the  word  new  truths 
namely,  that  which  we  get  by  reasoning,  and  that  (which  he  thinks 
the  strictest  sense)  which  we  acquire  by  information.  The  former 
kind  of  truths  are  analogous  to  those  in  mathematics,  which  we 
acquire  by  the  aid  of  axioms,  which  again  are  the  result  either  of 
induction  or  deduction — a  point  not  yet  fully  settled.  Such 
truths  can  only  be  acquired  by  reasoning,  being  conclusions  drawn 
from  premises  previously  known.  Reasoning  can  do  no  more  than 
this,  that  is,  it  cannot  give  new  truths  in  the  second  sense  of  the 
word.  Whately  compares  such  truths  to  a  hidden  treasure  acci- 
dentally discovered,  and  brought  into  use.  The  latter  kind  of  truths 
are  acquired  either  by  information  or  by  experiments.  Such  truths 
are  funiished  by  history  and  empirical  sciences. 

3.  Q.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  Nominalists  ?  How  does  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman  seem  to  confirm  this  view  ? 

A.  The  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  as  contradistinguished  from 
that  of  the  Realists,  is  that  common  terms  are  nothing  more  than 
arbitrary  signs,  invented  to  be  used  as  instruments  of  reasoning ; 
they  have  no  connexion  with  the  existence  of  individual  things :  as 
for  instance,  the  word  man  is  an  arbitrary  sign,  used  to  denote  the 
class  man  :  it  cannot  be  an  individual  thing^  and  at  the  same  time 
represents  all  the  individuals  comprehended  under  that  class.   Laura 
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Bridgman  had  been  Uugbt  the  use  of  finger-language^  being  natural* 
Ij  blind,  dumb,  and  deaf.  Whenever  she  thinks,  her  fingers  are  seen 
to  moTe,  as  if  she  cannot  follow  a  train  of  reasoning  without  the 
help  of  some  arbitrary  signs ;  and  when  she  dreams,  the  same  thing 
is  obserypd.  When  asked,  she  tells  that  she  cannot  think  or  reason 
without  the  assistance  of  such  signs,  which  have  apparently  no 
connexion  with  the  existence  of  things  in  general  at  all. 

5.  Q.  Explain  distinctly  the  analytical  and  synthetical  methodp, 
and  point  out  some  of  their  applications. 

A.  The  analytical  method  is  that  mode  of  investigation  which 
consists  in  taking  the  subject  to  pieces,  and  then  examining  it ;  and 
the  synthetical  method  is  to  put  together  the  various  results  of 
analytical  investigation.  Thus,  when  we  anatomize  a  plant,  and 
examine  the  various  parts  and  functions  of  it,  we  are  said  to  proceed 
analytically ;  but  when  we  reduce  those  results  to  a  system,  such  as 
a  book  on  botany,  and  proceed  in  a  reversed  order  to  the  former, 
we  are  said  to  proceed  synthetically.  Numerous  examples  of  these  two 
distinct  modes  of  investigation  may  be  furnished  from  mathematics, 
(particularly  algebra  and  geometry,)  chemistry,  botany,  &c.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  first  mode  generally  precedes  the  second. 
When  water  is  decomposed,  and  found  to  contain  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, we  are  said  to  have  examined  analytically.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  mix  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  certain  proportions,  so  that 
water  results,  we  are  said  to  have  proceeded  synthetically. 

6.  Q.  Given  O  to  be  the  minor  premise,  what  is  the  mood  and 
figure? 

A.  The  mood  is  A  O  O  (Baroco),  and  it  is  in  the  second  figure. 

7.  Q.  Give  the  common  logical  account  of  predicables,  and  state 
with  what  modifications  it  must  be  received. 

A.  Predicables  are  divided  into  five  classes, — ^genus,  species,  differ- 
entia, properties,  and  accidents.  As  these  are  all  relative  terms,  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  precisely  to  define  them.  When  any  genus  is 
divided,  that  is,  divided  metaphorically,  the  members  in  the  lower 
division  are  called  species ;  and  the  species  are  again  divided  into 
individuals,  meaning  indivisibles  :  but  the  division  need  not  of 
necessity  stop  here  ;  that  depends  on  the  purpose  we  have  in  hand. 
We  can  make  our  genus  belong  to  some  other  genus,  becoming  a 
species  in  its  turn.  After  all,  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  these  predicables  somewhat  at  length.    When  we  are  asked 
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the  name  of  a  thing»  say  a  time-keeper,  the  answer  may  he  a  watch, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  species.  But  what  is  a  watch  ?  An  instru- 
ment [by  means  of  which  we  ascertain  time  ]  ;  here  instrument  is  the 
genus,  and  the  portion  under  the  brackets  the  differentia,  "  the 
characteristic."  Properties  are  a  class  of  predicables  which  signify 
attributes  belonging  peculiarly  to  a  certain  species :  thus  one  of  the 
properties  of  the  circle  is  that  if  two  chords  cut  one  another,  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  one  of  them  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  other.  The  qualities 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  some  individuals,  and  not  to  others,  are 
called  accidents  ;  which  again  are  either  separable  or  inseparable. 
For  instance,  for  a  man  to  be  a  native  of  France  is  an  inseparable 
accident ;  and  to  be  in  this  or  in  that  dress  is  a  separable  accident. 
This  man  is  eceeniric.  Here  eccentric  is  an  accident  inseparable : 
the  genus  plus  the  differentia  is  equal  to  the  species,  which  is 
evident  in  the  above  example.  Some  writers  speak  of  certain  pre- 
dicables which  they  term  "  peculiar  properties,"  meaning  peculiar  to 
the  species ;  that  is  to  say,  belonging  only  to  some  individuals  in  that 
species.  By  a  '' univenal  property "  is  understood  a  property  be- 
longing to  a  species  of  a  higher  order.  Such  predicables  are  better 
called  generic  properties.  For  example, — man  breathes :  here  the 
property  of  breathing  belongs  to  man  as  well  as  to  some  other 
species,  comprehended  under  the  class  of  land  animals.  I  presume 
that  the  subject  of  definition  which  is  connected  with  this  is  not 
required  of  me  here.  The  proper  definition  of  a  thing  is  equal  to 
the  genus  to  which  it  belongs  plus  the  differentia,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  other  species.  A  definition  may  be  either 
**  real"  or  **  nominal,"  and  it  may  also  be  either  a  "  physical  defini- 
tion" or  a  mere  description. 

The  only  remark  that  I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  is,  that  this 
manner  of  division,  namely,  into  genus,  species,  &c.  is  mere  arbi- 
trary, and  whether  we  resort  to  it  or  not  is  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
venience. 

8.  Q.  The  minor  premise  in  the  first  and  third  figure  must  be 
alBrmative? 

A.  If  we  take  the  second  premise  n^ative  in  the  first  and  third 
figures,  we  transgress  the  fundamental  rule  of  reasoning  (dictum). 
As  the  dictum  exactly  applies  to  the  first  figure,  I  wiU  show  that 
taking  the  second  premise  negative  in  it  is  against  that  rnle,  which 
will  prove  the  point  in  question.    The  dictum  asserts  that  we  should 
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in  the  second  premise  refer  something,  of  which  we  want  something 
to  predicate  in  the  conclasion,  to  the  class  spoken  of  in  the  major 
premise.  Take,  for  example,  the  proposition  "  thieves  should  be 
punished*'  for  the  major  premise ;  then  the  minor  premise  **  thia 
man  is  fwt  a  thief  would  prove  nothing ;  because,  instead  of  refer- 
ring something  to  the  class,  here  something  is  excluded  from  it. 
What  we  should  do  is  to  refer  this  man  to  the  class  man^  and  then 
we  can  infer  the  same  predicable  that  has  been  affirmed  of  that  class 
(thieves).  By  the  help  of  this  minor  premise  we  can  never  draw 
the  conclusion  "  this  man  should  not  be  punished" ;  because  other 
men  besides  thieves  are  punished.  As  for  the  third  figure,  I  will 
take  the  advantage  of  the  six  rules.  In  this  figure,  as  well  as  in  the 
firsts  only  one  premise  can  be  negative ;  and  if  it  be  the  second,  as 
in  the  syllogism  ''every  X  is  Y ;  X  is  no^  Z ;  therefore  Z  is  not  Y," 
only  one  of  the  two  terms  in  the  conclusion  Z  will  be  distributed, 
which  will  not  authorize  us  to  distribute  the  other  term  Y.  This 
procedure  involves  the  fallacy  of  the  "  illicit  process"  of  the  major 
term.  The  same  reasoning  vrill  apply  to  the  first  figure. 
9.  Q.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  conversion. 

A.  When  the  terms  of  a  proposition  are  transposed,  that  is,  when 
the  subject  is  made  the  predicate,  and  the  predicate  the  subject  it  is 
said  to  be  converted.  Conversion,  strictly  so  called,  is  "  illative 
conversion,"  that  is,  when  the  truth  of  the  converse  is  implied  in 
the  exposita.  We  can  convert,  therefore,  £  and  I  illatively.  The 
rule  to  be  observed  in  conversion  is  that  no  term  should  be  distri- 
buted in  the  converse,  that  is,  not  dbtributed  in  the  original  pro- 
position. We  convert  A  by  *'  limitation,"  or  "  per  accidens,"  and 
and  O  by  "  negation,"  or  "  contraposition ;"  these  two  procedures 
being  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  rule.  I  have  pur- 
posely avoided  giving  examples  in  this  answer,  lest  I  should  be 
wordy  and  tedious.  I  will  illustrate,  however,  in  symbols,  what  the 
conversion  by  "hmitation"  and  that  "  per  accidens"  mean  : — 

Every  X  is  Y  (A)  is  converted,  by  limitation,  into  some  X  ia  Y ; 
limitation  meaning  the  limitation  of  quantity  :  some  X  is  not  Y  (O) 
may  be  written :  some  X —  is  — not  Y,  which  (being  I)  is  converted 
by  contraposition  into  some  — not  Y —  is  X ;  or  something  that  is 
not  Y  is  X.  Contraposition  meaning  the  change  of  position  of 
not  from  the  copula  to  the  predicate. 

BALAJI  PANDUBANG. 
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We8t  Scholars. 
Logic. 
(Specimens  of  Answers  by  the  remainder  of  the  Class.) 
3.  Q.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  Nominalists  ?     How  does  the 
CKse  of  Laura  Bridgman  seem  to  confirm  this  view  ? 

A.  There  was  a  quarrel  between  the  two  sects  of  philosophers^ 
the  one  had  assumed  the  name  of  Realists,  and  the  other  that  of 
Nominalists.  The  Realists  said,  that  all  the  things  that  haye  names 
also  have  existence,  but  the  Nominalists  maintained  quite  the 
reverse  opinion.  The  Nominalists  said  that  Japan  and  Pestonji 
are  real  objects,  but  man,  island,  are  not, — these  are  mere  names. 

MANECKSHA   BAIRAMJI. 

5.  Q.  Explain  distinctly  the  difference  between  the  analytical 
and  synthetical  nethods,  and  point  some  of  their  applications. 

A.  When  we  take  a  reasoning  process  to  pieces,  so  as  to  resolve 
it  into  all  its  component  parts,  we  are  said  to  analyze  that  process  ; 
and  when  we  take  several  parts  together,  and  construct  an  argument 
or  proposition,  we  are  said  to  have  done  it  by  synthesis.  As  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Chemistry,  when  we  take  a  compound  and 
separate  it  into  its  several  component  ^  parts,  we  are  said  to  analyze 
that  compound,  while  to  take  several  and  form  a  compound  is  doing 
80  by  synthesis  ;  also  in  geometry  let  us  take  for  example  the  first 
proposition  of  the  ist  Book.  Instead  of  taking  a  line  and  describ- 
ing circles,  and  then  making  an  A,  (which  is  the  synthetical  method,) 
if  we  actually  take  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  then  show  that  it  can 
be  constructed  upon  a  given  straight  line  by  means  of  two  circles, 
we  are  said  to  have  analyzed  that  proposition.  Also,  in  logic,  take 
the  proposition,  "  the  world  exhibits  marks  of  design,  and  therefore 
it  has  an  intelligent  Maker ;"  if  we  were  to  analyze  it,  we  must  first 
take  the  premise,  that  "  whatever  exhibits  marks  of  design  has  an 
intelligent  maker,"  then  the  world  exhibits  marks  of  design,  there- 
fore "  it  has  an  intelligent  Maker."  Taking  our  origmal  proposition 
into  these  several  parts  will  be  to  analyze  it,  and  taking  these  seve- 
ral parts,  and  constructing  the  reasoning  process  with  them,  will  be 
to  proceed  synthetically. 

HORMAZJI    EDALJL 
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6.  Q.  Given  O  to  be  the  minor  premise,  what  is  the  mood  and 
figure? 

A.  If  we  take  O  to  be  the  minor  premise  of  a  syllogism,  that 
syllogism  can  only  be  put  in  the  second  figure,  for  we  see  if  it  be  put 
in  the  first  or  third  figure,  the  illicit  process  of  the  major  term 
makes  the  syllogism  invalid.    The  mood  will  be  (A  0  0). 

GOVERDHAN    LAXUMAN. 

7.  Q.  Give  the  common  logical  account  of  predicables,  and  state 
with  what  modification  it  must  be  received. 

A.  Common  terms  are  called  predicables,  because  they  can  be 
affirmatively  predicated  of  some  other  things  in  the  same  sense. 
There  are  five  heads  of  predicables,  viz.  genus,  species,  property, 
difference,  and  accident.  A  species  is  that  predicable  which  express- 
es the  whole  essence  of  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  a  genus  and 
difference,  the  part  of  its  essence ;  and  an  accident  something  con« 
nected  with  that  essence.  A  predicable  can  be  a  species  in  relation 
to  that  which  can  be  predicated  of  it,  and  a  genus  in  relation  to 
that  of  which  it  can  be  predicated.  In  a  certain  sense  a  species  is 
larger  than  a  genus,  and  in  another  a  genus  is  larger  than  a  species. 
A  species  denotes  many  attributes  and  few  individuals,  while  a 
genus  many  individuals  and  few  attributes  ;  or,  shortly,  the  former 
connotes  more  while  the  latter  denotes  more. 

PESTONJI   JAHANGIRJI. 

8.  Q.  The  minor  premise  in  the  first  and  third  figure  must  be 
affirmative  f 

'  A.  In  the  first  figure  the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of  the  major 
premise,  and  predicate  of  the  minor,  and  if  we  take  the  minor  pre- 
mise to  be  negative  there  will  be  the  fallacy  of  illicit  process,  as  for 
example,  *'  every  «  ia  y,  jt  is  not  x,  therefore  g  is  not  y  ;  hence  y 
in  the  conclusion  is  distributed,  being  the  predicate  of  a  negative 
proposition,  and  in  the  premise  it  is  undistributed,  therefore  it  leads 
to  the  fallacy  of  illicit  process.  In  the  third  figure,  if  the  minor 
term  be  negative  there  will  be  also  the  same  fallacy.  In  the  third 
figure  the  middle  term  is  made  the  subject  of  both  the  major  and 
the  minor  premises.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  the  third  figure  in 
which  the  minor  premise  is  negative,  as  *'  every  «  is  y,  since  x  is 
not  jr,  therefore  z  is  not  y  ;*'  here  y  is  distributed  in  the  conclusion, 
being  the  predicate  of  a  negative  proposition,  and  it  is  undistributed 
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in  the  premise,  being  the  predicate  of  an  affirmatiye.  From  thia  it 
ia  manifest  that  the  minor  premise  in  the  first  and  third  figures 
must  be  affirmative. 

EHABSHEDJI  MANECJI. 

9.  Q.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  conversion. 

A.  When  we  change  the  subject  for  the  predicate  and  the  pre- 
dicate for  the  subject  in  a  proposition*  this  process  is  caDed  con- 
version. There  are  four  kinds  of  propositions,  viz.  universal  af- 
firmative (or  called  A) ;  universal  negative  (or  E)  ;  particular  affirm- 
ative (or  I) ;  particular  negative  (O).  (E)  a  universal  negative  in 
which  the  subject  and  predicate  are  both  distributed,  and  (I)  a 
particular  affirmative  in  which  the  subject  and  the  predicate  are 
both  undistributed,  can  be  converted  illatively ;  as  for  example,  *'  no 
carnivorous  animal  is  ruminant,''  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  ''no  ru- 
minant is  a  carnivorous  animal"  ;  and  some  x\&y  means  some  yiBX. 
Illative  conversion  is  that  in  which  no  term  is  distributed  in  the 
converse  which  was  undistributed  in  the  exposita,  (the  original  pro- 
position.) The  conversion  of  the  universal  affirmative,  as,  every  x  is 
y  into  every  y  is  «,  is  fallacious,  because  y,  being  the  predicate  of  an 
universal  affirmative,  is  undistributed,  according  to  a  rule*  in  lo^c. 
But  "every  x  is  y"  can  be  converted  into  "some  y  is  a?,"  because 
that  is  implied  in  the  proposition.  Then  universal  affirmative  can 
be  converted  by  limitation ;  similarly  (£)  can  be  converted  by  limi- 
tation if  wished,  as  '*  no  carnivorous  animal  is  ruminant"  into  **  some 
ruminant  animals  are  not  carnivorous ;"  but  this  is  implying  less  than 
we  are  authorized  to  do.  (O)  a  particular  negative,  can  be  converted 
by  negation  or  contraposition,  that  is,  by  applying  the  negation  to 
the  predicate,  as  for  instance,  **  some  x  is  not  y"  can  be  taken  as 
"  some  X  is  not  y,"  where  "  some  «**  is  the  subject,  "is"  the  copula, 
and  "  not  y"  is  the  predicate.  This  can  be  converted  illatively  into 
"  some  not  y  is  x**  or  "  something  that  is  not  y  is  :r  ;"  or  "  some  men 
are  not  negroes"  can  be  converted  into  "  some  who  are  not  negroes 
are  men."  (A)  also  can  be  changed  by  limitation,  as  "  every  ;i?  is  y" 
is  the  same  thing  as  "  no  ar  is  not  y." 

EDALJI  NANABHAI. 

^  All  negative  propoeitioiis  distribute  their  predicates ;  and  in  all  affirmative 
propoeitions  the  predicate  ia  ondistribnted. 
12 
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Clare  (or  First  Year's)  Scholars. 

Logic. 

(Paper  by  the  Student  who  obtained  the  Prize  in  the  subject.) 

Q.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  all  valid  reasoning  ? 

A.  The  characteristic  of  all  valid  reasoning  is  that  the  argument 
may  he  reduced  to  a  syllogism. 

Q.  Define  ahstraction,  and  show  the  relation  between  it  and 
generalization. 

A.  When  we  attend  to  certain  properties  of  an  object,  disregard- 
ing others,  we  are  then  said  to  be  abstracting ;  and  when  we  compare 
two  or  more  substances,  and  take  into  consideration  only  the  points 
wherein  they  resemble  each  other,  or  the  circumstances  which  are 
common  to  them,  and  designate  them  by  a  common  name,  then  we 
are  said  to  generalize.  The  relation  that  exists  between  the  two 
processes  of  abstraction  and  generalization  is  that  though  we  may 
abstract  without  generalizing  we  can  never  generalize  without  abs- 
tracting first, — or  that  generalization  wholly  depends  on  abs- 
traction. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  opposition  of  propositions  ? 

A.  Propositions  are  divided,  according  to  their  "  quantity,"  into 
universal  and  particular  ;  and  according  to  their  "  quality"  into 
affirmative  and  negative.  Thus  we  have,  considering  both  quantity 
and  quality,  four  kinds  of  propositions,  namely, — universal  affirma- 
tive, universal  negative,  particular  affirmative,  and  particular  nega- 
tive ;  any  two  of  these  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  one  another,  thus 
there  are  four  kinds  of  opposition.  To  say  this  in  a  few  words  is 
to  say  that  propositions  differing  either  in  quantity  or  quality  are 
said  to  be  opposed  to  each  other. 

Q.  State  and  prove  the  six  rules  of  syllogism. 

A.  1st,  that  there  should  be  three  and  only  three  terms  in  a 
syllogism  ;  2nd,  that  there  should  be  three  propositions,  viz.  the 
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two  premises  and  a  conclusion  ;  3rd,  that  there  should  be  one  and 
only  one  middle  term  with  which  the  major  and  minor  are  compared 
in  the  premises,  that  is  to  say,  it  should  not  be  double,  but  must 
be  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  premises,  and  that  it  should  be 
distributed  in  one  at  least  of  the  premises  ;  4th,  that  there  should 
be  no  term  distributed  in  the  conclusion  that  was  undistributed  in 
the  premises,  or  that  there  should  be  no  illicit  process ;  5th,  that 
one  premise  at  least  must  be  affirmative ;  6th,  if  one  premise  be 
negative,  the  conclusion  must  be  negative. 

These  six  rules  are  thus  proved  : — 

1st.  There  should  be  only  three  terms,  two  of  which  are  com- 
pared with  a  third,  and  they  are  thence  compared  with  each  other 
in  the  conclusion.  If  there  are  four  terms,  the  two  shall  not  be 
compared  with  the  same,  and  thence  they  shall  not  be  compared 
with  each  other  in  the  conclusion. 

2nd.  There  should  be  three  propositions, — two  premises  and  a 
conclusion  ;  for  no  conclusion  can  be  derived  from  one  premise 
only. 

3rci.  That  there  should  be  only  one  middle  term ;  for  if  it  be  used 
in  different  senses  in  the  two  premises,  it  would  be  introducing  a 
fourth  term  ;  and  it  should  be  distributed  in  one  at  least  of  the 
premises,  for  if  it  be  undistributed  in  both,  or  if  the  major  and 
minor  be  compared  in  the  premises  with  part  only  of  the  middle, 
that  part  may  not  happen  to  be  the  same,  and  hence  we  cannot  com- 
pare the  major  and  the  minor  in  the  conclusion. 

4th.  There  should  be  no  illicit  process  ;  for  taking  a  term  dis- 
tributed in  the  conclusion  that  wasdaot  distributed  in  the  premises, 
would  be  introducing  a  new  term. 

5th.  That  one  premise  at  least  must  be  affirmative,  for  if  both 
were  negative,  the  middle  would  not  have  pronounced  to  agree  with 
the  one  and  disagree  with  the  other,  but  to  diaagree  with  both, 
whence  nothing  can  be  inferred. 

6th.  If  one  premise  be  negative,  the  conclusion  will  be  negative ; 
for  the  middle  is  pronounced  to  agree  with  one  term  and  disagree 
with  the  other,  whence  we  can  only  pronounce  the  disagreement 
between  the  two  terms. 

Q.  How  many  moods  are  possible?  Show  that  only  eleven  satisfy 
the  rules  of  syllogism. 

A.  There  are  sixty-four  moods  possible,  of  which  eleven  only 
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satisfy  the  rules  of  syllogism.    The  sixty-four  possible  moods  are  as 
follow : — 


AAA* 

EAA 

lAA 

OAA 

AAE 

EAE* 

lAE 

OAE 

AAI* 

EAI 

lAI* 

OAI 

AAO 

EAO* 

lAO 

OAO 

AEA 

EEA 

lEA 

OEA 

AEE* 

EEE 

lEE 

OEE 

AEI 

EEI 

lEI 

OEI 

AEO* 

EEO 

lEO 

OEO 

AIA 

EIA 

IIA 

OIA 

AIE 

EIE 

HE 

OIE 

A  II   * 

EII 

III 

OH 

AIO 

EIO* 

HO 

OIO 

AOA 

EOA 

lOA 

00  A 

AOE 

EOE 

lOE 

OOE 

AOI 

EOI 

lOI 

OOI 

AOO* 

EOO 

100 

000 

16  16  16  16 

Those  moods  that  are  marked  *  are  the  only  moods  that  satisfy 
the  rules  of  syllogism ;  all  others  violate  one  or  other  of  the  rules 
given ;  as  for  instance,  take  any  as  A  A  E,  it  is  not  a  mood,  for  a 
negative  conclusion  cannot  follow  from  affirmative  premises,  and  it 
is  the  same  with  others. 

Q.  Given  O  to  be  the  major,  what  is  the  mood  and  figure? 

A.  The  mood  is  O  A  O,  and  it  is  in  the  third  figure. 

Q.  O  cannot  be  a  premise  in  the  first  fignre  1 

A.  O  cannot  be  a  premise  in  the  first  figure,  for  then  the  dictum 
would  not  be  followed,  which  says  that  something  must  be  affirmed 
of  a  class,  or  denied  of  it  univerBoHy^  and  something  else  must  be  re- 
ferred to  that  class,  and  then  the  same  thing  in  the  conclusion  be  af- 
firmed or  denied,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  that  thing  which  is  so  referred. 

Q.  What  are  the  rules  of  definition  7 

A.  The  definition  of  a  thing  is  the  genus  to  which  that  thing 
belongs,  pUu  the  differentia.  It  must  give  all  the  connotation ;  it 
must  have  nothing  superfluous  in  it,  or  nothing  wanting. 

Q.  Point  out  the  error,  if  any,  in  the  following  definitions : — 

1. — ParaUel  lines  are  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  line. 

2. — Triangles  whose  angles  are  equal,  and  the  sides  about  the 
equal  angles  proportional,  are  similar. 
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A«  The  first  is  not  a  correct  definition^  for  those  perpendicular 
Ibes  may  not  be  in  the  same  plane,  and  may  thus  make  an  angle 
with  each  other  :  therefore  there  is  something  wanting,  which  is 
"  lines  in  the  same  plane  perpendicular  to  the  same  line,"  which,  if 
added,  would  make  it  a  correct  definition. 

The  second  is  not  a  correct  definition  also  :  it  has  another  defect 
in  it,  it  has  something  snperfluons  in  it,  which  is  "  the  sides  about 
equal  angles  proportional,"  for  it  has  been  proved  by  Euclid  that 
those  triangles  whose  angles  are  equal  have  their  sides  proportional : 
therefore  taking  it  out,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  other  con- 
dition,  would  make  the  definition  correct. 

NANABHAI  HARIDASS. 

Clare  (or  First  Year's)  Scholars. 
(Specimetis  of  Answers  by  the  remainder  of  the  Class.) 

1 .  Q.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  all  valid  reasoning  ? 

A.  Valid  reasoning  is  such,  that  the  truth  of  it  is  made  evident  by 
looking  to  the  mere  form  of  expression,  without  any  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  themselves,  and  which  if  stated  in  the  same 
form  of  expression,  substituting  unmeaning  symbols,  such  as  X,  Y, 
and  Z,  instead  of  the  terms  which  have  a  meaning,  will  equally  hold 
good  in  enabling  us  to  draw  the  same  conclusion. 

BABA    WITHOBA. 

2.  Q.  Define  abstraction,  and  show  the  relation  between  it  and 
generalization  ? 

A.  Abstraction  is  defined  to  be  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
properties  that  are  common  to  a  number  of  things,  and  n  glecting 
those  in  which  they  differ  ;  while  generalization  is  the  act  of  giving 
a  common  name  to  those  things  that  have  the  common  properties  ; 
therefore,  the  relation  between  abstraction  and  generalization  is  that 
the  former  may  be  formed  without  the  existence  of  the  latter,  but 
we  cannot  form  generalization  without  abstraction. 

JAHANGIRJI    RUSTOMJI. 

3.  Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  opposition  of  propositions  ? 

A.  Propositions  are  said  to  oppose  each  other  when,  having  the 
same  subject  and  predicate,  they  diflfer  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
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But  it  is  generally  reckoned  that  thfey  oppose  when  they  differ  in 
quality  only.  They  are  divided,  according  to  quantity  and  quality, 
into  four  classes,  named  A,  E,  I,  O  ;  A  stands  for  universal  affirma- 
tive, E  universal  negative,  I  particular  affirmative,  and  O  particular 
negative. 

Q.  How  does  the  truth  or  falsity  depend  upon  the  matter  ? 

A.  The  matter  of  a  proposition  means  the  real  connexion  of  the 
terms  in  respect  of  their  meaning.  There  are  three  kinds  of  matter, 
— necessary,  impossible,  and  contingent ;  and  in  each  of  these  the 
propositions  are  either  true  or  false.  In  necessary  matter,  where  we 
cannot  avoid  the  predicate  being  applicable  to  the  subject,  both  the 
universal  and  particular  affirmatives  are  true  ;  in  impossible  matter, 
we  cannot  believe  the  predicate  applicable  to  the  subject,  hence  both 
the  negatives  are  true,  and  affirmatives  false ;  and  in  contingent,  we 
cannot  affirm  or  deny  universally  the  predicate  of  the  subject, 
and  of  course,  both  the  particulars  are  true.  Thus  we  see  both  the 
contraries,  namely  A  and  E,  in  contingent  matter  false,  and  the  sub- 
contraries,  I  and  O,  true.  The  subalterns  may  be  both  true  or  both 
false. 

BHAIROWNATH  MANGESH. 

4.  Q.  State  and  prove  the  six  rules  of  syllogism  ? 

A.  Rule  1st, — A  syllogism  must  have  three  and  only  three  terms. 
2nd, — It  must  have  three  and  only  three  propositions.  3rd,-— It 
must  have  only  one  middle  term  ;  which  should  be  univocal,  and  it 
must  be  distributed  in  one  of  the  premises,  or  there  should  be  no  fallacy 
of  undistributed  middle  term,  for  if  we  have  two  middle  terms  there 
will  be  four  terms  in  a  syllogism,  which  violates  the  first  rule  ; 
when  we  have  the  middle  term  undistributed,  we  compare  the 
major  and  minor  terms  with  part  of  the  middle  term,  and  so  we 
cannot  say  that  they  are  compared  with  the  same  part  of  the  middle 
term,  and  therefore  we  cannot  draw  the  conclusion.  4th, — The  term 
which  was  undistributed  in  the  premise  should  not  be  distributed  in 
the  conclusion,  or  there  should  be  no  "  illicit  process,"  for  if  the  term 
which  was  undistributed  in  the  premise  be  distributed  in  the  conclu- 
sion, there  will  be  properly  speaking  two  middle  terms,  which 
violate  the  third  rule.  5th, — One  premise  at  least  must  be  affirmative, 
for  if  we  have  two  negative  premises,  then  the  two  terms  which  dis- 
agree with  the  same  third  cannot  be  said  to  agree  with  one  another. 
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and  consequently,  if  we  have  two  negative  premises  we  cannot  draw 
the  conclusion.  6th, — If  one  of  the  premises  be  negative  the  conclu- 
sion must  be  negative,  for  if  it  not  be  it  violates  the  second  canon. 

GANPAT  MADOWJI. 

5.  Q.  How  man  J  moods  are  possible? — show  that  only  eleven 
satisfy  the  rules  of  syllogism. 

A.  There  are  four  propositions,  namely  A,  E,  I,  and  O  ;  now  the 
combination  of  each  of  them  with  the  four  is  four ;  that  is,  A  will 
combine  with  A,  £,  I,  and  O ;  therefore,  the  combination  in  pair  of 
these  four  will  be  16  ;  that  is,  A  will  have  four  combinations  with 
each  of  the  four,  and  so  the  other  three.  If  A  be  added  to  the 
16  combinations  stated  above,  and  E  to  another  16,  I  to  a  third,  and 
O  to  a  fourth,  then  there  will  be  64  combinations : — 


AA 

EA 

I  A 

OA 

AE 

E£ 

IE 

OE 

AI 

EI 

II 

01 

AO 

EO 

10 

00 

AAA 

AAE 

A  A  I 

AAO 

AEA 

AEE 

AE  I 

AEO 

A  I  A 

AIE 

A  I  I 

AI  0 

AOA 

AOE 

AO  I 

AOO 

EAA 

EAE 

E  A  I 

E  AO 

EEA 

EEE 

E  E  I 

EEO 

£  I  A 

EI  E 

E  I  I 

E  I  0 

EOA 

EOE 

E  0  I 

EOO 

lAA 

I  AE 

I  A  I 

I  AO 

lEA 

I  EE 

I  E  I 

lEO 

I  I  A 

I  I  E 

I  I  I 

110 

lOA 

10  E 

I  0  I 

I  00 

OAA 

OAE 

0  AI 

0  AO 

OEA 

OEE 

OE  I 

0  EO 

0  lA 

0  IE 

0  I  I 

0  10 

OOA 

OOE 

00  1 

000 

I 

a 

1 

o 


0> 


Eleven  of  these  combinations  which  satisfy  the  six  rules,  are  A  A  A, 
AEE,  All,  AOO,  EAE,  I  A  I,  O  A  O,  AEO,  E  A  O, 
£  I  O,  A  A  I.    The  other  of  the  64  violate  some  of  the  six  rules. 

TALAKCHUND  MANICKCHAND. 
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6.  Q.  Given  O  to  be  the  major,  what  is  the  mood  and  figure  ? 
A.  Given  O  the  major  premise,  here  the  mood  is  O  A  O,  and 

there  cannot  be  any  other  mood.  If  it  be  O  I  O  it  violates  the  role, 
being  both  particular  premises,  nor  O  A  £,  here  we  have  the  illicit 
process,  and  vnth  the  others.  The  figure  is  the  third  figure.  If  it 
be  in  the  first  figure,  then  we  have  undistributed  middle,  which  is 
not  valid.  In  the  second  figure  we  get  an  illicit  process.  In  the 
fourth  also  we  get  an  illicit  process. 

VINAYEKRAO   BHASKERJI. 

7.  Q.  O  cannot  be  a  premise  in  the  first  figure  ? 

A.  If  O  be  the  major  premise  the  other  premise  must  be  A  or  £, 
since  one  at  least  of  the  premises  must  be  universal,  but  £  is  rejected 
because  we  vdll  have  two  negative  premises,  consequently  we  have 
O  A  left.  But  the  middle  term  in  the  first  figure  is  subject  predi- 
cate, and  as  O  does  not  distribute  its  subject,  nor  A  its  predicate, 
consequently  the  middle  term  is  undistributed.  Now  if  O  be  the 
minor  premise  we  will  have  an  illicit  process  of  the  major,  therefore 
O  is  inadmissible  in  the  first  figure. 

NOWROJI   BIRAMJI. 

9.  Q.  What  are  the  rules  of  definition  ? — and  point  out  the  error, 
if  any,  in  the  following  definitions  : — 

1 . — Parallel  lines  are  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  line. 
2. — Triangles  whose  angles  are  equal,  and  the  sides  about  the 
equal  angles  proportional,  are  similar. 

A.  There  are  two  kinds  of  definition — the  real  and  the  nominal 
definition.  Definition  must  be  adequate  to  the  term  defined.  It 
must  neither  contain  more  nor  less  signification  which  is  meant  by 
the  term  to  be  defined.  It  must  consist  of  genus  and  the  differ- 
ence. If  the  parallel  lines  be  in  the  same  plane  they  will  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  same  line,  but  if  this  be  not  the  case,  one  of  them 
will  only  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  same,  while  the  other  virill  fall 
without  it.  If  we  say  triangles  whose  angles  are  equal,  this  only  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  similar.  To  say  that  triangles  whose 
angles  are  equal,  and  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles,  proportional, 
are  similar,  would  merely  be  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing. 

BALKRISHNA  SADASHEO. 
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2.— REPORT  OF  THE  CLASSES  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

In  former  Reports  I  have  entered  into  such  minute  details  in  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  of  teaching,  and  of  the  course  of  study  in 
the  different  classes,  that  I  presume  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  them.  Both  of  these  have  heen  unchanged  during  the  past  year, 
and  as  each  class  has  read  the  portion  appointed,  my  Report  is  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  the  course  of  study. 

Clare  Scholars. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  June  they  have  heen 
revising  and  extending  the  knowledge  of  geometry  and  algebra  that 
they  possessed  before  their  entrance  into  the  College.  In  geometry 
they  have  gone  over  six  Books  of  Euclid,  the  properties  of  transver- 
sals, poles  and  polars,  with  a  great  number  of  deductions.  In 
algebra  they  have  studied  nearly  all  De  Morgan's  Treatise,  including 
the  chapters  on  series,  construction  and  use  of  tables  of  logarithms. 
The  subject  of  physical  geography  has  been  introduced  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  has  been  a  favorite  study.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
proof  of  this,  that  some  of  the  pay-students  who  did  not  attend  the 
regular  classes  attended  the  lectures  on  physical  geography.  It 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  easily  made  a  vehicle  for 
conveying  all  kinds  of  physical  knowledge,  and  thus  formed  an 
excellent  introduction  to  that  study.  The  class-books  were — Mrs. 
SomerviUe's  Physical  Geography,  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  and  John- 
ston's Physical  Atlas. 

West  Scholars. 

From  January  till  the  Scholarship  Examination  in  April,  this  class 
studied  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  with  its  application  to 
surveying,  astronomy,  and  dialling.  As  much  time  as  could  be 
spared  from  their  other  business  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
sextant,  theodolite,  and  levelling  instruments ;  and  a  very  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  manner  of  applying  them  in  actual  business  was 
obtained.  Since  June  they  have  gone  over  Waud's  Analytical  Geo- 
13 
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metrj,  as  far  as  the  general  properties  of  curves  of  the  n^  order,  and 
have  read  the  chapters  of  Salmon's  Analytical  Geometry  on  the 
straight  line  and  circle.  In  the  lectures  on  physical  geography  they 
were  united  with  the  Clare  Scholars,  as  the  subject  was  new  to  them 
also :  but  in  future  I  shall  have  a  separate  course  of  practical  mecha- 
nics f(»r  the  second  year,  to  relieve  the  study  of  pure  mathematics, 
and  as  a  preparation  for  the  theoretical  mechanics  of  the  third. 

2nd  Normal  Scholars. 

During  the  past  year  they  have  studied  Young's  Differential  Cal- 
culus, with  the  exception  of  the  chapters  on  the  geometry  of  three 
dimensions,  and  have  made  considerable  progress  in  mechanics. 
Nearly  all  statics  in  Young's  Mechanics  has  been  read,  and  they 
will  be  quite  able  to  complete  before  April  the  course  for  the  highest 
scholarship.  There  has  not  been  so  much  time  devoted  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  this  year  as  formerly,  on  account  of  the  greater  at- 
tention to  literature,  history,  political  economy,  and  logic.  The 
actual  business  performed  in  the  class  was  the  same,  but  the  previous 
preparation  for  the  daily  examination  has  been  less.  It  is  an  effort 
rtoo  great  for  almost  any  student  to  attempt  to  study  simultaneously 
cthe  very  extended  courses  of  history,  political  economy,  logic, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  mathematics  ;  and  as  many  of  our  students 
show  decided  talents  for  particular  branches,  it  will  be  necessary, 
I  tthink,  to  permit  them  to  indulge  the  particular  bent  of  their  genius, 
without  depriving  them  of  their  scholarships.  In  order  not  to 
make  mere  mathematicians,  or  mere  Uterateurs,  it  would  be  advisable 
not  .to  permit  this  indulgence  until  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

IsT  Normal  Scholars. 

Before  the  scholarship  examination  in  April  last'  they  read  all 
Young^s  Mechanics,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  central 
forces.  After  the  examination,  they  were  allowed  to  choose  the 
subject  for  the  next  session,  and  the  subject  selected  was  astronomy. 
The  greater  part  of  Brinkley's  Astronomy,  including  a  portion  of 
the  Appendix,  was  read ;  but,  from  different  causes,  all  the  class 
(which  contained  six  at  the  commencement  of  the  session)  but  one 
had  left  before  the  examination,  and  as  there  was  no  corresponding 
class  in  the  other  branches,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  examine 
him. 
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Masters. 

In  my  last  Report  I  stated  mj  intention  of  opening  a  class  to 
teach  the  masters  what  I  should  expect  them  to  teach  their  pupils. 
This  has  accordingly  heen  done,  and  after  the  usual  hours  of  teach- 
ing, the  masters  attended  me  twice  a  week,  and  I  believe  much  of 
the  improvement  perceptible  in  the  school  classes  is  due  to  the  care 
with  which  the  masters  themselves  studied  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic, and  actually  practised  the  rules.  The  text  book  in  this  class 
was  De  Morgan's  Arithmetic,  a  work  of  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly. 

Before  concluding  I  ouo;ht  to  mention  that  a  regular  series  of  as- 
tronomical and  meteorological  observations  will  commence  with  the 
new  year,  from  which  I  hope  much  advantage  will  arise  indirectly^ 
in  training  a  body  of  skilled  observers,  and,  perhaps  directly,  in 
adding  to  our  existing  stock  of  information.  The  instruments  at 
present  in  our  possession  are — transit  instrument,  sextant,  barome- 
ter, wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  their  accustomed  Uberality,  will  add  a 
wind  and  rain-gauge. 

Subjoined  are  a  list  of  the  questions  proposed  at  the  late  examina- 
tion, with  specimens  of  the  answering,  and  a  table  showing  the  value 
of  the  answers  of  each  student.  To  Mr.  Green  I  have  to  return 
my  thanks  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  the  papers  for  th& 
West  and  Normal  classes. 

JOSEPH  PATTON, 
Profeuor  of  Mathemuiics  and  Natural  Philosphi/^ 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 

IN 

MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Clare  (or  Ut  Year's)   Class, 


West  (or  2nd  Year's)  Class. 


TRIGONOMETRY  AND 
ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY, 


Names  of  Students. 


Govardhaa  Lokshaman. 
Bal^i  Pandurang 
N&rdyan  Bull&l.. 
EdaljlN&nftbhii.. 
HoniuujiEdaljl.. 
PestaiOi  Jali&nfTirji 
M&nekBh&  Ber&mji 
Khand«r&o  Mdntji 
Khanhec^i  M&nckji 


Value. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


Names  of  Btudentn. 


Ui'il&Ji  PAndurang 
Kharahedji  Manekji    .. 
M&nek.'!h&  Ber&mji      .. 
Ppstanji  JahAngirji     .. 
Khandcrio  Mdrrtjl 
Govnrdhan  Lakshaman 
EdaIJi  N&n&bh&i 
X&rAyan  Ba114I.. 
Hormaxji  EdaIji 


I 


80 
20 
20 
20 
15 
10 
10 
0 
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Results  of  the  Annual  Examination  (continued). 

2nd  Noitnal  (or  3rd  Years)  Class. 


Value. 

*  1  DIPFEREXTIAL  CALCULUS 

1   ^ 



S 

AND  MECHANICS. 

.^ 

^ 

1 

•e  ;           Names  of  Students. 

tip 

c 

1 

50 

60 
32 

100 

\  Uhwanath  Niniyan      . . 

J» 

70 

aiNartyan  ViBhnii 

82 

»2 

M 

3  Bamanji  EdaIJi 

44 

20 

04 

4'Rdalji  Rustamji 

28 

24 

^2 

5  Naaai-w&nji  NAowiji      . . 

18 

20 

A6 

6N&T&yanBMi 

14 

4 

Itt 

H.  Green,  1 

Joseph  Patton,   j 


Examiners. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Clare    Scholars. 

Ficd   Voce, 

1 .  State  Newton's  binomial  theorem. 

2.  Apply  it  to  (a — a?J~*. 

3.  Prove  the  rule  for  summing  an  arithmetic  series. 

4.  Prove  the  rule  for  summing  a  geometric  series. 

5.  Define  triangular  numbers,  and  give  the  rule  for  summation. 
C.  Define  pyramidal  numbers,  and  give  the  rule  for  summation. 

7.  Given  two  equations  and  two  unknown  quantities  they  can  be 
found  ? 

8.  Whatever  number  of  unknown  quantities  there  must  be  an 
equal  number  of  independent  equations  ? 

9.  General  rule  for  writing  down  the  value  of  the  denominator  T 

10.  How  is  the  numerator  of  the  value  of  each  unknown  quan* 
tity  deduced  from  this  denominator  ? 

11.  If  there  be  three  equations  and  two  unknown  quantities^ 
what  must  be  inferred  ? 

1 2.  When  are  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  car  *  H-  6ar  H-  c  =  0 
equal  ? 

13.  If  a  be  one  of  the  imaginary  cube  root  of  unity,  a*  is  the 
other  ? 

14.  Define  a  logarithm,  and  thence  prove  the  ordinary  rules  for 
multiplication,  &c.  by  means  of  logarithms. 

15.  How  do  the  Napierian  and  common  logarithms  differ  ? 

16.  What  is  the  value  of  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  ? 

1 7.  Generally  how  can  one  system  of  logarithms  be  changed 
into  another  ? 

1 8.  Prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  greatest  common  measure. 

19.  Prove  that  the  diagonal  and  the  side  of  a  square  are  incom- 
mensurable. 

20.  Prove  the  segments  of  a  line  cut  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

21.  The  algebraic  method  of  proving  two  quantities  to  have  no 
common  measure  is  the  same  as  the  geometric  method  of  proving 
two  lines  to  be  incommensurable  1 

22.  In  the  figure  of  47th  the  lines  joining  base  angles  with  the 
angles  of  squares  meet  in  the  perpendicular  from  the  right 
angle  ? 

23.  The  rectangle  under  the  segments  of  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
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triangle  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  side  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  point  of  section  ? 

24.  The  line  bisecting  the  sides  of  a  triangle  is  parallel  to  the 
base,  and  half  of  it  ? 

25.  Describe  a  maximum  paralellogram  in  a  triangle. 

26.  When  can  a  circle  be  inscribed  in  a  quadrilateral  ? 

27.  Find  a  point  in  a  line  so  that  sum  of  its  distances  from  the 
two  given  points  shall  be  a  minimum. 

28.  Given  the  base  and  sum  of  squares  of  sides,  find  the  locus  of 
Tertex. 

29.  Given  the  base  and  difference  of  squares  of  sides,  fiud  the 
locus  of  vertex. 

30.  Given  the  base  and  ratio  of  sides,  find  the  locus  of  vertex. 

3 1 .  Find  the  locus  of  the  point  from  which  equal  tangents  can 
be  drawn  to  two  circles. 

32.  On  what  problem  does  the  trisection  of  an  angle  depends  ? 

33.  Define  similar  figures  so  as  to  include  curves. 

34.  What  is  a  harmonic  pencil  ? 

35.  How  is  the  harmonic  ratio  of  a  pencil  represented  ? 

36.  What  is  property  of  transversals? — prove  it  in  the  case  of 
quadrilaterals.     , 

37-     State  distinctly  the  converse  of  this. 

38.  Draw  three  lines  from  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  to  meet  the 
sides,  the  ratio  of  segments  of  one  side  is  compounded  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  other  ? 

39.  Hence  prove  that  the  lines  from  the  angles  of  a  triangle  to 
the  points  of  contract  of  inscribed  circle  pass  through  the  same 
point. 

40.  Define  the  centre  of  similitude  of  two  circles. 

41.  The  centres  of  similitude  of  three  circles  are  three  and  three 
in  right  lines  ? 

42.  The  radical  axis  of  three  circles  meet  in  a  point  ? 

43.  Define  the  terms  pole  and  polar, 

44.  Show  that  any  line  passing  through  the  pole  is  cut  har- 
monically by  the  polar  and  the  circle.  Prove  this  when  the  point 
is  inside  the  circle. 

45.  Prove  this  when  the  point  is  outside. 

46.  Show  that  the  intersection  of  two  lines  is  the  pole  of  the 
line  joining  their  poles. 
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47.     If  any  line  be  drawn  from  the  pole  intersecting  the  circle, 
tangents  at  the  points  of  intersection  meet  on  the  polar  ? 


JOSEPH    PATTON. 


Paper. 


1.  Prove  the  principle  of  indeterminate  co-efficients,  and  apply  it 
to  find  the  log  (I  +  c). 

3  5 

2.  Show  that  log  ^  =  2  M  (J^)  +  ^(J-^^)  +  \Qf^^ 

and  apply  this  to  find  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  the  common 
base. 

3.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  n  natural  numbers  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  their  sum. 

4.  Prove,  without  trigonometry,  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is 
given  by  the  formula, 

f^l  8(s  —  a)  (s  —  bj  (8^c) 
areaV 

Where  a,  b,  &c.  are  the  sides,  and  s  =  ^±^±^ 

5.  Apply  this  to  find  the  area  of  the  triangle  whose  sides  are 
4,352,  7yD67  and  5,293  yards. 

6.  Given  base  and  ratio  of  sides,  construct  the  triangle  when  the 
area  is  a  maximum. 

7.  Inscribe  in  a  circle  a  triangle  whose  sides  shall  pass  through 
three  given  points. 

8.  Given  the  difference  between  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a 
square,  to  construct  it  ? 

9.  Given  three  lines  from  a  point  within  a  square  to  the  angles, 
to  construct  it  ? 

10.  If  a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  from  the  intersection  of  the 
diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  upon  the  third 
diagonal,  it  will  pass  through  the  centre  ? 

1 1 .  Given  the  segments  into  which  the  base  of  a  triangle  is 
divided  by  straight  lines  trisecting  the  vertical  angle  ? 

12.  Given  the  three  points  in  which  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
cut  by  the  perpendiculars  from  the  angles,  to  construct  it  ? 

JOSEPH    PATTON. 
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West  and  Clare  Scholars. 
Physical  Geography. 

1 .  What  are  tbe  usual  proofs  that  the  earth  is  of  a  round  form  ? 

2.  Hindu  astronomers  know  how  to  obtain  the  size  of  the  earth  ? 

3.  Give  Bhaskar  Acharaya's  example. 

4.  What  was  his  answer  to  the  objection  that  we  do  not  see  the 
earth  to  be  round  ? 

5.  What  is  the  dip  of  the  earth  for  one  mile  ? 

6.  What  is  the  correct  form  of  the  earth  ? 

7.  What  are  its  dimensions  ? 

8.  How  was  it  discovered  not  to  be  an  exact  sphere  ? 

9.  How  is  the  pendulum  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

10.  What  is  the  length  of  a  degree  at  the  equator,  and  at  the 
pole? 

1 1 .  What  is  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  ? 

12.  Explain  the  method  of  proving  this  experimentally  ? 

13.  How  can  thb  great  density  be  reconciled  with  known  facts 
respecting  the  surface  of  the  earth  ? 

14.  To  what  depth  have   we  any  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
-  straU? 

15.  How  has  this  knowledge  been  obtained  ? 

16.  How  does  the  temperature  vary  in  descending  towards  the 
centre  ? 

17.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  extreme  height  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ? 

18.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  extend  ? 

19.  Of  what  is  it  composed  ?     What  is  the  nature  of  this  com- 
bination ?     Mention  some  of  the  effects  of  this. 

20.  What  is  the  use  of  the  oxygen  ? 

2 1 .  What  of  the  carbonic  acid  ? 

22.  Besides  supporting  life,  air  is  essential  to  man  in  another 
way? 

23.  How  does  vapour  differ  from  gases  ? 

24.  Who  first  discovered  atmospheric  pressure  ? 

25.  Explain  the  principles  of  the  barometer  ? 

26.  If  the  barometer  were  filled  with  water,  what  would  be  its 
length? 

27.  What  is  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  a 
square  inch  ? 

14 
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28.  What  variatioos  take  place  in  it  during  a  day  ? 

29.  How  can  the  heights  of  mountains  be  discovered  by  the 
barometer? 

30.  Why  is  the  air  nearest  to  the  sun  not  the  hottest  ? 

31.  To  what  height  does  the  line  of  perpetual  ice  ascend  at  the 
equator  ? 

32.  In  the  Himalaya  what  peculiarity  is  there  in  the  height  of 
the  perpetual  snow  line  7 

33.  How  is  this  accounted  for  ? 

34.  What  is  meant  by  isothermal  lines  ? 

35.  The  existing  arrangement  of  the  mountains  on  the  globe  is 
very  beneficial  ? 

36.  What  causes  winds  ? 

37.  Explain  the  trade  winds. 

38.  Within  what  limits  do  they  prevail  ? 

39.  Between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Trades  7 

40.  Why  is  the  belt  of  variable  winds  altogether  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  7 

41 .  What  becomes  of  the  ascending  current  of  heated  air  7 

42.  This  has  an  important  effect  on  the  navigation  between 
Europe  and  America  7 

43.  Give  an  explanation  of  the  monsoons  7 

44.  Over  what  extent  of  country  do  they  prevail  7 

45.  Account  for  the  land  and  sea  breezes  7 

46.  Describe  the  movement  of  a  hurricane  or  cyclone  7 

47.  Hence  it  is  easily  seen  why  the  wind  blows  in  opposite  direc- 
tions in  opposite  sides  of  the  centre  7 

48.  In  what  direction  is  the  rotation  in  the  Northern  and  in  the 
Southern  hemispheres  7    With  what  velocity  do  they  move  7 

49.  Give  a  simple  rule  for  finding  the  position  of  the  centre. 

50.  From  the  low  barometric  pressure  in  the  centre,  what  may 
be  inferred  of  the  state  of  the  sea  7 

51 .  Many  instances  prove  this  to  be  the  fact» — Coringa  7 

52.  Explain  why  the  origm  of  a  cyclone  cannot  be  observed. 

53.  By  what  means  can  we  find  the  amount  of  vapour  in  the  air  7 

54.  Explain  the  deposition  of  dew. 

55.  Why  is  our  rainy  season  during  the  South  West  monsoon  7 

56.  How  is  the  fall  of  rain  measured  7 

J?.    What  is  the  greatest  fall  of  rain  that  has  been  known  to  take 
place  7 
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58.  Why  18  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  tropical  regions  greater  than 
in  the  Northern  ? 

59.  What  portion  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  water  ? 

60.  In  which  of  the  hemispheres  does  it  preponderate  ? 

61.  How  does  Humholdt  suppose  the  channel  of  the  Athmtic  to 
have  heen  hollowed  out  ? 

62.  Explain  how  the  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon  produces  a 
tide  at  the  remote  side  of  the  earth. 

63.  Hence  explain  the  phenomena  of  tides. 

64.  What  causes  modify  the  general  laws? 

65.  Great  source  of  the  tides  ? 

66.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  no  tide  ? 

67.  Are  there  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  ? 

68.  In  what  time  does  a  tide  move  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Gulf  ofCambay? 

69.  What  is  the  motion  of  the  water,  and  the  motion  of  the 
wave? 

70.  At  what  temperature  does  salt  water  freeze  ? 

71.  Two  causes  which  prevent  the  sea  from  becoming  solid  ice 
at  the  Poles?* 

72.  How  has  the  existence  of  currents  been  detected  ? 

73.  •  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  currents  ? 

74.  State  some  of  their  beneficial  effects  ? 

75.  What  is  the  velocity  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  ? 
7^.    Enumerate  the  principal  currents  in  the  Atlantic. 

77.  Describe  the  path  of  the  equatorial,  and  its  branches. 

78.  How  is  the  Guyana  current  affected  by  the  Maranon? 

79.  What  is  the  temperature  and  velocity  of  the  Gulf-stream  at 
the  Gulf  of  Florida? 

80.  What  is  the  length  of  its  course  ? 

81.  The  mild  temperature  of  part  of  Northern  Europe    is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  Gulf-stream^ — ^how  ? 

82.  In  the  Bight  of  Biafra  the  currents  are  remarkable  ? 

83.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  what  currents  are  there  ? 

84.  Of  what  nature  are  the  currents  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
Persian  Gulf,  and  Red  Sea  ? 

85.  Humboldt's  current  has  a  great  effect  on  the  climate  of  a 
part  of  Western  America  ? 

86.  What  is  meant  by  the  basin  of  a  river  ? 
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87.  How  does  the  velocity  of  a  river  depend  upon  its  depth  ? 

88.  What  is  the  largest  in  Asia  ?  Where  does  it  take  its  rise  ? 

89.  What  is  meant  by  the  Watershed  ? 

90.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  mountain  ?  Mention  an  instance  in 
the  West  of  India  ; — in  America. 

91.  Describe  portage. 

92.  Hudson's  Bay  may  be  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
—how? 

93.  How  has  it  been  proposed  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  ? 

94.  Besides  shortening  the  distance  between  Europe  and  China, 
this  route  will  be  particularly  favourable  to  European  commerce  ? 

95.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  principal  mountain  chains  in 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds  ? 

96.  In  what  direction  do  the  chief  rivers  of  Asia  flow  ? 

97.  This  is  true  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  world  ? 

98.  What  consequently  is  the  nature  of  the  land  in  central  Asia  ? 

99.  A  similar  conclusion  may  drawn  from  the  direction  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Peninsula  of  Hindoostan  ? 

100.  What  is  the  peculiarity  in  the  mountains  which  run  North 
and  South  ? 

101.  In  what  parallel  of  latitude  is  the  Altai  chain  ? 

102.  What  renders  it  probable  that  the  Nile  has  its  origin  in  a 
lofty  mountain  in  central  Africa  ? 

103.  Mention  some  lakes  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

104.  What  rivers  flow  into  the  Caspian  Sea  ? 

105.  How  much  below  the  level  of  the  Red  is  the  Dead  sea  ? 

106.  What  b  the  greatest  height  at  which  lakes  are  found  ? 

JOSEPH    PATTON. 

WEST  SCHOLARS. 

Analytical   Geometry. 

CFivd    Voce.) 

1 .  What  is  meant  by  the  locus  of  a  given  equation  ? 

2.  Prove  that  a  straight  line  cuts  the  curve  in  as  many  points 
as  it  has  dimensions. 

3.  The  locus  of  an  equation  of  the  first  order  is  a  straight  line  ? 

4.  In  a  curve  of  the  n^  order  how  many  co-efficients  ? 

5.  How  many  points  determine  a  curve  of  the  second  order  ? 
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6.  What  is  the  geometric  signification  of  the  co-efficients  of  an 

equation  y  =  air4-fi, y-H~=  1? 

7.  What  is  the  length  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  point  (x  y) 
on  the  straight  line  ay-\'hx'\'C==o'{  Prove  it. 

8.  Find  the  tangent  of  the  angle  between  two  right  lines  ? 

9.  If  L  =  0  and  L'  =  o  be  the  eqaations  of  two  lines,  what  does 
L  +  m  L'  =  0  represent  ? 

10.  If  L — L'  =ois  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  two 
lines,  what  is  the  form  of  the  equation  ? 

1 1 .  Hence  prove  that  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
meet  in  a  point. 

12.  Find  the  equation  of  a  straight  line,  in  terms  of  the  perpen- 
diculars on  it,  from  the  origin  and  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  axis  ? 

13.  If  a  =  o,  ^  =  0,  y  =  o,  be  the  equations  of  the  three  sides 
of  a  triangle,  what  is  the  equation  of  the  perpendicular  from 
the  angle  on  the  opposite  side  ? 

14.  Hence  the  perpendiculars  from  the  angles  on  the  opposite 
sides  meet  in  a  point  ? 

1 5.  The  equations  of  the  bisectors  of  the  sides  are ? 

16.  Hence  they  meet  in  a  point  ? 

17.  Whatb  the  equation  of  the  line  passing  through  the  centre 
of  a  circumscribing  circle  ? 

18.  The  perpendiculars  at  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  meet 
in  a  point  ? 

19.  If  a,  iS,  y,  be  the  equations  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  how  do 
you  represent  the  equations  of  lines  passing  through  the  angles  and 
through  a  point  ? 

20.  What  are  the  equations  of  the  lines  passing  through  the 
intersection  of  each  pair  with  the  opposite  sides  ? 

21.  The  intersection  of  these  lines  with  the  third  side  lie  on  the 
straight  line  /a  +  miS  +  ny  =so? 

22.  Harmonic  Pencil  ? 

23.  Find  the  equation  of  the  tangent  to  the  circle 

y^+x^+ay+hx  +  c=iO 

24.  Find  the  equation  of  the  chord  of  contact. 

25.  Find  the  radius  and  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  circle 
y*H-a:*-f4y  —  8  ar  —  5  =o. 

26.  Prove  that  the  length  of  a  tangent  to  a  circle  from  a  point 
without  it  is  y  *  -f  J?*  -f-  oy  +  6«  -f.  c  =  0. 
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27.  Hence  find  the  equation  of  the  line  from  which  equal  tan- 
gents can  be  drawn  to  two  circles. 

28.  The  radical  axes  of  three  circles  pass  through  the  same  point  ? 

29.  When  does  the  general  equation  of  the  second  order 
represent  straight  lines  ? 

30.  In  the  general  equation  of  the  second  order  ay '  -f-  6  a?  y  4-  c 
x^  +  dy  +  ex  ^/=zo  find  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  a?. 

31.  What  relation  exists  among  the  co-efficients,  when  the  roots 
of  the  quantity  under  the  radical  are  real  and  equal,  real  and  un- 
equal, and  imaginary  ? 

32.  When  (b^  —  4  a  c)  is  negative,  the  locus  is  an  ellipse  ? 

33.  What  varieties  does  this  admit  of? 

34.  When  (b^  —  4  a  c)  is  positive,  the  locus  is  an  hyperbola  ? 

35.  What  varieties  does  this  admit  of? 

36.  When  {b^  —  4ac)  =  0  the  locus  is  a  parabola  ? 

37.  What  varieties  does  this  admit  of? 

38.  Show  that  the  equation  ay*-f-6ary-f-ca?'s=o  represents 
two  straight  lines. 

39.  Prove  generally  that  the  homogeneous  equation  of  the  n*** 
order  represents  straight  lines. 

JOSEPH    PATTON. 

Papbr. 

1 .  Demonstrate  the  formula  for  finding  the  time  by  an  altitude 
of  a  heavenly  body,  and  explain  the  method  of  determining  the  lon- 
gitude by  a  chronometer. 

2.  Length  of  to-day  at  Bombay,  and  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  ? 
— prove  the  formula. 

3.  How  is  the  index  error  of  a  sextant  determined  ?  Explain 
the  corrections  of  an  altitude  for  parallax  and  refraction. 

4.  Determination  of  the  latitude  by  observations  with  a  transit 
instrument  in  the  prime  vertical  ? 

5.  Formula  fot  the  angles  on  a  horizontal  dial  ? 

6.  Prove  that  when  the  sun's  declination  is  greater  than  the 
latitude  of  a  place  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator,  the  shadow  of  an 
object  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  goes  back  during  a  portion  of 
the  day. 

7.  The  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms  is  6,  what  is  the  modulus  ? 
Demonstrate  the  formula. 
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8.  Application  of  logarithms  to  the  subject  of  annuities  ? 

9.  A  and  B  are  two  fixed  points  :  draw  through  B  any  line,  and 
kt  fall  on  it  a  perpendicular  from  A,  AP  ;  produce  AP  so  that  the 
rectangle  AP,  AQ  may  be  constant ;  to  find  the  locus  of  the  point  Q  ? 

10.  Given  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  and  the  sum  of  the 
reciprocals  of  the  sides,  the  base  passes  through  a  fixed  point  ? 

1 1 .  Given  base  and  ratio  of  sides  in  a  triangle,  to  find  the  locus 
of  the  vertex  ? 

1 2.  Polar  equations  to  the  conic  sections  ? 

13.  The  parabola  is  an  ellipse  whose  second  focus  is  infinitely 
distant  ? 

14.  Theory  of  asymptotes?  Show  that  the  hyperbola  has  an 
asymptote,  and  that  the  ellipse  and  parabola  have  not. 

15.  Locus  of  the  intersection  of  the  focal  radius  in  an  ellipse 
with  the  radius  of  the  circle  on  the  major  diameter  ? 

16.  Given  the  base  and  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  to 
find  the  locus  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  lines  from  the  angles 
bisecting  the  opposite  sides  ? 

17.  What  is  the  principal  parameter  of  the  parabola  whose 
equation  isy*  —  2xy  +  x^  —  3y  =  o? 

H.    GREEN. 

2nd  Normal  Scholars. 
Differential  Calculus  and  Mechanics. 

(Fivd  Voce,) 

1 .  Give  some  instances  in  which  quantities  vanish  whilst  their 
ratio  continues  to  exist. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  one  quantity  being  a  function  of  another  ? 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  the  diiferential  calculus  ? 

4.  What  geometrical  problem  gave  rise  to  the  diiferential 
calculus  T 

5.  To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  curve  is  the  same  as  finding  a  differen- 
tial co-efiicient  ? 

6.  If  II  be  a  function  of  y,  and  y  a  function  of  a?,  then 

P  ^P'lL  ?— this  is  not  self-evident  ? 
dx        dy    ax 

7.  Show  that  d^  (m  v)  may  be  written  by  {d  +  rf*)"  u  r,  and 
state  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  d  and  d. 
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8.  On  what  principle    does  the    proof  of    Taylor's  theorem 
depend  ?     Prove  the  theorem. 

9.  Maclaurin's  theorem  may  be  derived  at  once  from  Taylor's? 

10.  In  the  expansion  of  the  sine  x  in  terms  of  x  there  can  be 
no  even  powers  ? 

11.  In  the  expansion  of  the  cosine  x  there  can  be  no  odd 

powers  ? 

1 2.  Prove  the  exponential  values  of  cos  x  and  sin  ar. 

13.  From  these  show  how  to  find  the  factors  of 

a-an  —  2 cos  oa:"+  1  =  0 

14.  Prove  Machines  formula  5  —  4  tan  "^  i-  —  tan  ~    ^ 

15.  What  is  meant  by  vanishing  fractions? 

16.  How  is  the  differential  calculus  applied  to  find  their  value? 

17.  What  is  the  condition  of  a  function  being  a  maximum  or 
minimum  ? 

18.  When  is  it  a  maximum  ? — ^when  a  minimum  ? 

19.  How  is  the  calculus  applied  to  determine  asymptotes? 

20.  What  is  meant  by  the  osculating  circle  ? 

21 .  How  is  this  expressed  analytically  ? 

22.  Find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point. 

23.  Hence  show  the  conditions  for  a  point  of  inflexion. 

24.  Show  geometrically  that  the  normals  to  a  curve  are  tangents 
to  the  evolute. 

25.  Also  that  an  arc  of  the  evolute  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  radii  of  curvature  at  its  extremities. 

26.  If  an  ellipse  and  circle  intersect  in  four  points,  the  lines 
joining  the  points  of  intersection  make  equal  angles  with  the 
axis? 

27.  If  the  circle  touch  the  ellipse,  the  line  joining  the  two  points 
of  intersection  and  their  common  tangent  make  equal  angles  with 
the  axes  ? 

28.  Hence  a  very  simple  method  of  describing  the  osculating 
circle  of  the  ellipse  ? 

29.  Define  mechanics. 

30.  Define  force. 

31.  In  a  force  acting  on  a  material  point,  there  are  three  things 
to  be  considered  ? 

32.  Explain  how  forces  can  be  represented  by  lines. 
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33.  Give  a  geometric  construction  to  find  the  resultant  of  a 
number  of  forces  acting  on  a  material  point  in  the  same  plane. 

34.  What  are  the  equations  of  equilibriam  of  a  point  acted  on 
bj  any  number  of  forces  7 

35.  Granting  that  the  resultant  of  two  equal  forces  is  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  show  that  it  is  true  for  any  two  per- 
pendicular forces :  hence  prove  the  general  principle. 

36.  Let  P  F  be  any  two  forces  and  R  their  resultant,  and  let 
Pt  p\  and  r  be  the  perpendiculars  on  their  directions  from  any  point, 
prove  that  P/>  ±  2'p'  =  Rr. 

37.  Deduce,  hence,  the  condition  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever, 
namely,  Vp^Y*p\ 

38.  What  is  the  condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  funicular  poly- 
gon? 

39.  In  a  suspension-bridge^  how  do  the  tensions  of  the  ndes 
vary? 

40.  Where  is  the  tension  least  ? 

41.  Find  the  relation  between  the  power  and  the  weight  on  the 
inclined  plane.     Find  the  true  weight  by  means  of  a  fietlse  balance. 

42.  Prove  the  equations  for  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  paral- 

lei  forces  X=L(P?)y=1(]^)  and  Z-L(M        - 
2P  SP  SP 

43.  How  are  these  applied  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
solid,  a  surface,  a  line,  and  a  triangle  ? 

44.  Stable  and  unstable  equilibrium  ? 

JOSEPH  PATTON. 

Paper. 

1.  Explain  the  doctrine  of  h'mits.     Give  illustrations. 

2.  In  the  general  form  of  the  development  of  /  (ir  +  k)^  viz. 
/C«>  4-  A  A  +  B  A^  +  Ac.  show  that  none  of  the  exponents  of  A  can 
be  fractional. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  so-called  *'  failing  cases*'  of  Taylor's  theo* 
rem? 

4.  Log  y=N/L±_^^  required  4f 

5.  If  8  sec  X,  required  ^ 

.    , j=r 

6.  The  value  of  (^ i)  in  a  series  of  powers  of  ir? 

15  ^^ 
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7.  Among  the  values  of  ^whicb  cause  ^to  vanisb,  to  deter- 
mine those  which  give  maximum  values  of  y  and  those  which  give 
minimum  values  ? 

8.  Find  the  least  parabola  which  can  circumscribe  a  given  circle. 

^       _  dt        the  normal 

9.  In  any  curve  ^  =o 

10.  In  the  ellipse  the  radius  of  curvature  varies  as  the  cube  of 
the  normal  ? 

1 1 .  Three  forces  acting  on  a  point  balance  each  other  when  their 
directions  make  angles  105^  120^,  135°  with  each  other  ; — find  the 
relation  of  the  forces  to  each  other. 

12.  A  beam  30  feet  long  balances  upon  a  prop  10  feet  Irom  one 
end  ;  but  when  a  weight  of  10  lbs.  is  suspended  from  the  thin  end 
th(0  prop  has  to  be  moved  2  feet  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  ;  re- 
quired the  weight  of  the  beam. 

13.  A  given  body  is  supported  on  an  inclined  plane,  first  by  a 
power  parallel  to  the  base,  and  then  by  a  power  parallel  to  the  ploae ; 
compaie  the  pressures  on  the  plane  in  the  two  casea. 

14.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semicircle  ? 

15.  The  theory  of  the  pulley  7 

H.  GREEN. 

Clarb  (or  1st  Ybar'b)  Scholars. 

Algbbra  and  Geometry. 

1.  Q.  Prove  the  principle  of  indeterminate  co-efficients,  and 
apply  it  to  find  the  log  (1  +«). 

A.  If  there  be  two  series^  and  if  these  two  seriet  bo  alwayf  eqval 
to  one  another^  whetever  value  we  give  to  the  vaknown  (fnantity, 
the  co-efficients  of  like  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  most  be 
eqaaL 

Take  a  -f-  6«  +  c  «« +  &c.  =  a'  -I-  ft'« "  -I-  c' «" -I-  &c. ;  let  ;r  »  o 
in  this  equation,  then  we  shall  have  a  =  a*;  take  off  a  and  a'  from 
both  sides  of  the  equation,  and  divide  everywhere  by  x;  take  or  ==  o> 
we  shall  have  b  =  b'  and  in  like  manner  e  =  e'. 

Takel<^  (1 -f»)  =  A  +  Bap-f-Ca?*  Da?'-h  &c.;  take«:=^o  in 
this  equation,  we  get  log  1  ^  A,  but  log  1  s=  o,  .%  A  =  o; 
.-.  log(l+«r)r=.B;r-f*C«»+D;r*+Ejr*H-Ac.; 
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but  the  logarithm  of  the  square  Qf(l4.a?)=2B#  +  2Car'' 
+  2D«'-«-2Eir*-»- Ac; 

/.  log(l+a?)'  =  2Ba?+2Ca?"  +  Da?'  +  2E«*-«-&c. 
orlog  (l_-h2^+«^)=«  2  B;»  + 2Cr* -f  2  D«*-^  2Eaf*+ *c. 

Take  2dr  +  a;'  as  one  term»  and  sabstitote  it  for  d?  is  the  equa- 
tion, (1)  s  3 

}og{l^2x-¥'X^)  =  B  (2#  +  jr«)  +  C(2a?  +  J^*)+D(2af-f«0 
+  &c.  =  2«  +  B;r'  +  4Car»-hCa?*+4Ca:«-f8D«*-*-l2Da?' 
4.16Ea?*4-&c. 

Now  hj  equating  the  co-efficients  of  like  powers  of  x, 
2B  =  2B;  84-40  =  2  C;  4C  +  8D  =  2D 
/.B=B  /.20  =  — B  3D  =  — 2C 

C=  — B  .-.  D  =  — ?C=B 


T  *       T 


C  +  12D-fl6E=2E 
—  B  +  4B+14E=:0 

2         i4E  =  -'5B 

...E  =  -B 

4 

By  substituting  the  values  of  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.  in  the  equation  (I) 
,       ,,  ^   .       Bar       Bar'      B«»       B:r^      . 

log(H-*)  =  B(ar_^*+ll_*^  +  *e.) 

2.  Q.  Show  that  s  ^ 

logX-2M{({^)  +  i(l^)  +  i(!^iy+&c.}   and 

apply  this  to  find  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  the  common  base. 

A.  Takelog(l+ar)«B(«_|!  +  ^'_^'_'L!_&c.) 

tskex^  —  x  tnlhiaeqnaticm; 

log  (1  -*) = B  (^,_|:_f'_|:_'_'_  &c.) 

By  subtracting  the  2nd  equation  from  that  of  the  1st 
lqg(l+jp)— log(l— j?)=B(2«  +  4**  +  *«*  +  fa?7-f&c.) 
but  the  difference  of  the  logarithm  of  the  two  numbers  is  equal  to 
the  quotient  of  those  two  numbers ; 

B  is  called  moMofl^  wUdi  nrvspresedtei  by  M. 
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Take  f^TJ  =  X  .*.  ar  =  x+T '  substitute  these  values  in  the  above 
equation, 

i„  X = 2  M  t  (If,') + Kifi)'+  Ki^y^  ^-  \ 

Take  -^  =  X    .".  ^-^  =  fT5x  *°  ^*^®  above, 

log  (^y  =  2  M  (,--8^  +  J  (n:^^;  +  i  (,  ;-2^/  +  &c. ;)      . 
in  the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms  M  <e  1  ; 

.•.iog(i+*)«iogx=2(,^*2^+5(ni2;j»  ^scris/  +*c) 

Bj  transposition, 

log  1 +  *=iog*  +  2(i-~  +  ^(j:J-2-)»  +  f  ^ 

This  is  the  formula  for  calculating  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  any 
number: — 

Let  X  =  1     and  log  1  =  0 

1 

3  =  ,333,333,333  -r-  1  =  .333,333,333 

1 

g  =  .037,037,037  -r  3  =  .012,345,679 

g  =  .004,115,226  -f-  5  =  .000,823,045 
9  =  .000,457,247  -r-  7  =  -000,065,321 
9  =  .000,060,805  -i-  »  =  -000,005,645 
9  =  000,005,645  -r  11  =  .000,000,513 
^=  .000,000,627  -5-  13  =  -000,000^048 
g  =  000,000,069  -r- 15  =  .000,000,004 
log  2  =  -693,147.18(8 


log  4  =  1-38629436 
logs  =log4  +  2(9  +  39i  +  5-g^  +  ftc.) 

-="111,111,111        5p=  012,345,678 
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^3= -001,371,730 
^  =  •000,016,934 

g7  =  -000,000,209 

.llllUIll 
.000457243 
.000003386 
.000000029 


^  =  000,152,414 
^  =  .000,001,881 

i  =  '000,000,023 

log  2=  -69314718 

log  5  =  1-60943789 

log  10  =  2-30258507 


111571769 
2 


•22314353(8 
log  4  =  1-38629436 

1-60943789  =  log  5 
3.  Q.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  cuhes  of  n  natural  numbers  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  their  sum. 

A.  Take  P  +  2»  +  3^  +  48 +••-«*  =  A«*H-Bn«  +  C  n^ 

-f  D  n  ;  put^  +  1  ;  ^or  '^^  ^^^^ 

1«  +  28  +  3»  +  - .  •  .  («  +  1)3  ^  A  («+  ly  +  B  («  +  ])» 

+  C  (n  +  1)'  +  D  (»  +  1) 

By  subtracting  the  1st  equation  from  that  gf  the  2nd, 

(n  +  1)'  =  4  A  «'  +  6  A  n^  +  4  A  M  +  A 

+  3B«^  +  3Bn  +  B 

„8-4-3n»  +  3n+  1  =  4-2Cn  +  C 

+  I> 
By  equating  the  co-efficients  of  like  powers  of  », 
4A=1;      6A+3B=3 ;    4A+3B+2C=3 


.-.  A=     \      2A+  B   =    1 


B  = 


1    4-2+20=3 
•       C  -i 


A  +  B  +  C  +  D=  1 

-l  +  UiH*D=l  . 

...  D  =  0. 
By  substituting  the  values  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  the  equation, 


^a  —  — I u-  = 


this  is  equal  to  the  square  of  their  sum. 
16 


i«      n<4-»>*  +  2n* 


-i;(.+i>j 
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4.  Q.  Prove,  without  Trigonometry,  that  the  area  of  a  triangle 
is  given  by  the  formula 

area  ss\J^  («  —  a)  (s  —  b)  («  —  c) 
Where  a,  b,  &c.  are  the  sides  and  «  &=  ^  "*•  ^  "^  ^ 

A.  Let  A  B  G  be  a  triangle ;  and  draw  C  D  perpendicular  on  A  B ; 
bisect  the  base  A  B  in  £ ; 


.4^ 


E  I> 


Now  63  —  ««  =-  A  D3  —  D  B«  =  ( A  D  -f  D  B)  (A  D  —  D  B) 
&«  —  a^  =  2  c.  E  DT 


8      3 
6-a 


-g^  =  £  D         add  J  c  on  both  sides. 


2        8 

b  —  a    .    c  «  .^        .  ^ 

-27"  ■*""2=    ED  +  AE 

8      8        3 

— 2  ^    -  =  A  D  ;   now,  by  the  property  of  a  right  angled  triangle, 

8       3       2 
fhAr  c  — rt\3 


8      8        8 


8      8 


8      8        8 


{5  +  (i±|^^|    0-C*l£p£.0 

8      8       8  8      8        8 

V  2^  /     •   V 2^ / 

8  8  8     ^  3 

e         2c        5       1         2c         )    =  CD» 

(ft  +  c  +  «)  (ft  4-  c  +  fl)  (fl  +  »  -  c)  (g  +  c  -  &) 

2~:    2"~r7«"' =^  ^ 
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multiplj  this  by  — 


(ft  +  c  +  g)  (fe  +  g  —  g)  (a  +  6— c)  (a-t-g  — ft)       n  n^    ^ 
2  2 2 2 =^^    'X 


J' 


(js  —  a)(s^e)  (*— 5)=  CD.  f  =  area. 


5.  Q.  Apply  this  to  find  the  area  of  the  triangle  whose  sides 
are  4,352,  7,567,  and  5,293  yards. 

a  =    4352      -  I  log  8606  +  log  4254  +  log  1039  +  log  33 13  ^ 

b  =    7567  log  8606  =  39348013 

e  =    5293  log  4254  =  3-6287975 

2)17212  log  1039=  3-0166155 

*=    8606  log  3313  ==  3-5202214 

#  —  a  =  4254  2)14-1004357 
«  — 6=1039  7-T)502178 

#  — (r=3313  log  11225000=  70501863 

315 
tab.  dif.  387  :  315  ::  1000  :  813-9 
11225000 

813-9 
11225813-9     Answer. 

6.  Q.  Given  base  and  ratio  of  sides,  construct  the  triangle  when 
the  area  is  a  maximum. 

A.  Let  AB  be  the  given  base,  divide  it  internally  and  extemal- 

7f 
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ly,  in  the  points  C  and  D,  into  given  ratio  of  the  sides.  Describe  a 
semi  circle  on  CD.  Now  take  any  point  E  in  the  circumference  ; 
join  A£,  BE,  and  ED  ;  draw  through  the  point  GFC  parallel  to 
ED,  and  produce  BE  to  meet  FC  in  G  ;  join  GE.  The  line 
FG  is  bisected  in  C,  because  AD  is  cut  harmonically  in  C  and  B, 
and  ED  is  drawn  parallel  to  FG,  the  base  of  the  triangle  FEG, 
and  AD  meets  FE  produced  in  A.  Now  FC  =  CG  ;  EC  is  com- 
mon to  both  the  triangles  FEC  and  ECG ;  the  angle  F(/£  =  angle 
GCE,  each  of  them  being  =  the  angle  CED,  which  is  a  right 
angle  ;  /.  the  angle  FEC  =  angle  CEG ;  /.  AE  :  BE  ::  AC  : 
EC  ;  hence  the  required  triangle  is  ABE  ;  this  triangle  will  be 
maximum  when  the  perpendicular  is  the  greatest  :  bisect  CD  in  11  ; 
draw  HK  perpendicular  on  BC,  that  is,  when  £  coincides  with  K,  .\ 
the  triangle  ABK  is  the  maximum. 

7.  Q.  Inscribe  in  a  circle  a    triangle    whose  sides  shall  pass 
through  three  given  points. 

A.  Let  A,  B^  and  C  be  the  three  given  points  in  the  circle ; 


join  BC  and  produce  it  to  O,  such  that  BC,  CO  =  FC,  CK ; 
join  FO.  Describe  a  triangle  FHM  pasnng  through  the  points 
A  and  O,  having  its  two  sides  and  the  third  parallel  to  BO.  Now 
the  line  BK  produced  will  pass  through  M,  if  not,  let  KP  be  the 
straight  line.  The  angle  CBK  =  angle  OFK,  because  a  circle 
can  be  described  through  B,  K,  O  and  F ;  but  the  angle  CBK  = 
angle  BPH,  the  angle  KFH  =  angle  BFH,  which  is  impossible  : 
•*•  the  line  B  K  must  pass  through  the  point  M. 

8.  Q.  Given  the  difference  between  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a 
square,  to  construct  it. 
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A.  Let  AB  be  the  giren  difference;  make  with  AB  by  the  line 


AC  an  angle  45° ;  from  B  and  A  draw  BD  and  AD  at  right 
angles  on  AB  and  AC  ;  produce  AD  to  E  ;  make  £D  =  AB  from 
£  ;  draw  £F  parallel  to  AC  \  produce  AD  and  also  CF  on  AC  ; 
from  the  intersection  of  £F  and  AF  join  BE ;  AB  =  BD, .-.  the 
angle  BAD  =  angle  BAD ;  but  BD  =  DE,  /.  the  angle  DEB 
=  angle  DBE,  /.  the  angle  FEB  =  angle  FBE,  because  they  are 
complements  of  the  angles  DEB  and  DBE ;  /•  EF  =  BF  ;  .*.  EF  is 
the  side  of  a  square,  and  AF  is  the  diagonal,  .*.  the  required  square 
is  AEFC. 

9.  Q.  Given  three  lines  from  a  point  within  a  square  to  the 
angles,  to  construct  it. 

A.  Let  the  three  gi?en  lines  be  A,  B,  and  C.    Draw  ED  and  FD 


JE'c 
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at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  now  D  as  the  centre^  with  the  line  A 
as  radius,  describe  an  arc  MN ;  Again,  N  and  M  as  centres,  with 
B  and  A  as  radii,  describe  arcs  intersecting  in  the  point  G ;  take 
GD  =  OD  =  DM ;  now  join  MG,  NG,  OK,  and  FK.  In  the  two 
triangles  DGN  and  DFK,  GD  =  DM,  ND  =  DK ;  and  the  con- 
tained  angles  are  equal,  /.  the  side  GN  =  MK ;  in  the  same  manner 
GM  =  OK ;  but  as  these  three  lines  are  given,  .*.  the  point  K  is 
determined ;    /,  DOPM  is  the  required  square. 

10.  Q.  If  a  perpendicular  be  let  fall  from  the  intersection  of  the 
diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  upon  the  third 
diagonal,  it  will  pass  through  the  centre. 


A.  Inscribe  a  square  ADBC  in  the  circle  ;  let  0  be  the  intersection 
of  the  two  diagonals  AB  and  CD ;  produce  AC  and  BD  to  meet  in 
E,  in  the  same  way  AD  and  BC  in  F  ;  join  EF  and  OM  ;  now, 
if  OM  produced  will  be  a  perpendicular  on  EF:  now  AB  and  CD, 
the  two  chords,  intersect  each  other  in  the  point  O,  and  if  alter- 
nate extremities  be  joined  and  produced  to  meet  in  £  and  F,  then 
O  is  the  pole  of  the  line  joining  the  two  points,  yiz.  £  and  F  ;  but 
AB  is  any  chord  drawn  through  the  pole  O  in  the  circles,  •%  the 
line  MG  is  perpendicular  to  EF,  the  third  diagonal  of  the  square 
ADBC>  by  the  very  definition  of  the  pole  and  polar. 

KAHANDAS  TAPIDAS. 
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West  (oa  2no  Yeab's)  Scholars. 
Mathematics. 
1 .  Q.  Demonstrate  the  formula  for  finding  the  time  by  an  altitude 
of  a  heavenly  body,  and  explain  the  method  of  determining  the  lon- 
gitude by  a  chronometer. 

A.  To  find  the  time  is  to  get  the  angle  which  the  meridian,  pas- 
sing throngh  the  sun,  makes  with  our  meridian. 


Let  PZP  be  our  meridian,   Z  the  zenith,  S  the  sun,  SM  the 

declination,  and  SN  the  altitude ;   then  PS  will  be  the  co-declina. 

tion,  ZP  the  co-latitude,  and  ZS  the  co-altitude  ;  then  these  three 

being  known,  we  can  find  the  angle  ZPS,  or  the  hour  angle  from 

the  triangle  ZPS.    The  formula  is 

sin  (^  —  5)  sin  (^  —  c) 

I        sin  6  .  sin  c 
sin  i  A  =sj 

The  longitude  of  a  place  is  that  portion  of  the  equator  which  is 
subtended  by  the  angle  made  by  Qur  meridian  and  the  first  (or 
chosen)  meridian.  Now  the  chronometer  shows  the  time  of  London, 
and  we  can  find  by  its  aid  the  time  which  the  sun  takes  in  coming 
down  to  our  meridian.  Multiplying  the  hours  by  fifteen,  we  get  the 
longitude  in  degrees;  minutes,  &c. 

3.  Q.  How  is  the  index  error  of  a  sextant  determined  ?  Explain 
the  corrections  of  an  altitude  for  parallax  and  refraction. 

A. — ^to  the  latter  part.  The  refraction  elevates  bodies,  that  is,  they 
seem  to  be  more  elevated  than  they  really  are ;  and  the  parallax  de- 
presses them,  parallax  being  the  angle  subtended  by  the  radius  of 
the  earth  at  a  particular  place  :  it  is  equal  to  nothing  in  the  zenith, 
and  is  maximum  in  the  horizon.    Subtract  the  corrections  given  in 
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the  tables  for  refraction  from,  and  add  those  for  parallax  to  the  alti- 
tude acquired  by  the  sextant.  The  annexed  diagram  will  illustrate 
what  parallax  is : — 

Let  ZBS'  be  the  earth,  C  the  centre,  and  S  the  heavenly  body  ; 


then  the  angle  ZSC  is  the  parallax ;  the  angle  SMN,  being  equal 
to  the  angle  SCT,  is  the  real  altitude.  Add,  therefore,  to  the  ap- 
parent altitude  (which  is  equal  to  the  angle  SZN)  the  parallax 
ZSC,  in  order  to  get  the  real  one. 

BALAJI    PANDURANG. 

5.  Q.  Formula  for  the  angles  on  a  horizontal  dial  ? 

A.  Let  OP  and  CD  be  the  arcs  of  the  meridians,  when  the  sun 


takes  the  different  positions  at  C  and  O,  and  call  their  intersection 
at  H  the  pole,  and  from  L  the  place  direct  a  style  to  the  pole  H, 
such  that  its  altitude  may  be  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
Now  join  DP,  DL,  and  PL,  of  which  the  first  is  the  horizon,  and 
the  other  two  are  the  shadows  of  the  style  when  the  sun  takes  the 
diiFerent  positions  from  C  to  O  in  one  hour,  and  makes  an  angle 
CHO  =  15° ;  therefore  the  vertical  angle  DHP  is  also  =  15°  /,  in  the 
triangle  DHP  the  angle  DUP  is  known,  and  HD  the  altitude  of 
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the  pole,  which  is  =  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  is  also  known,  /.  by 
the  Napier's  rule  for  the  circular  parts  we  can  find  the  arc  DP, 
which  measures  the  angle  DLP  formed  hy  the  planes  of  the 
shadows  of  the  style  at  diiferent  times.  In  this  manner  we  can  find 
all  the  angles. 

The  formula  is  as  follows : — 

r  sin  H  or  lat. 

r  sin  HD  or  lat.  =  cot  H  ;  tan  a  ;  or  tan  a  = ^t  fl — 

or  log  tan  a  =  10  +  log  sin  lat. —  log  cot  H 
therefore  in    logarithms  multiplying  is  the  same  as  adding,  and 
subtracting  is  the  same  as  dividing. 

MANECKSHA  BAIRAMJI. 

7.  Q.  The  base  of  a  system   of  logarithms  is  6,   what  is  the 
modulus  ?   Demonstrate  the  formula. 

A.  Common  logarithms  of  (1  -f  x)  or  log  (1  +  ^) 

=  m(x— ^X2+5-X8  —  ^X*+&c.) 

hyperbolic  logarithms  of  (1  -f  ^)  or  log  (1  +  x) 

=        (X-  i  ^  +  J-  or*  -  J-  x^  4-  &c.) 

/.'^^^^  =  log  (14-:^) 

therefore  M,  or  modulus,  is  equal  to  log  (i  +  .r) 
,       ,  b^x^      b»x9       . 

...  a'  =  1  +  6ar  4-  ~2"   +  "3—^  ^^'  ' 

but(l  +  (a-l))'=l+[(«-l)-^(«-l)^^+(«-l)^-&c.| 

i  +  B  a:«  -f.  C  a:®  +  &c.  ; 

...  6=:(«-l)-l(a-l)«+i(a-l)3-j(a-iy+&c. 

log  (1  +  X)  =^  — .J  a^  -h ^  — ^  J  *'  +  &c.  ; 

put  a  for  (1  4-  x)  then  a-  =  a  —  1  ; 
log  (a)  =  (a-l)-  1  {a  -1)«  +  ^(fl  -  O'^  -  i  (a  - iy+&c.  =5; 

but  M  =  |£t(L±£^  or  substituting  a  for  (1  +  :r) 

M  =  1??^^  but  the  logarithm  of  the  base  of  any  system  of  log- 
log(o;  ° 

arithms  is  equal  to  unity,  therefore  M  =  i;;^^   Now  when  we  take 
17 
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the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms,  modulus  or  M  =  i^TTg)  The 
value  of  logarithm  of  6  can  be  found  out  by  the  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing formula :  log  A  =  (a— 1)  —  \  (a  —\f  +  ^  .(«— 0*  —  &c. 

9.  Q.  A  and  B  are  two  fixed  points  ;  draw  through  B  any  line, 
and  let  fall  on  it  a  perpendicular  from  A^  AP  ;  produce  AP,  so  that 
the  rectangle  AP .  AQ  may  be  constant ;  to  find  the  locus  of  the 
point  Q  ? 

A.  Let  A  and  B  be  any  two  fixed  points,  draw  through  B  any 


line  BP,  and  let  fall  on  it  a  perpendicular  AP  from  the  point  A  ; 
produce  AP  to  Q,  so  that  the  rectangle  AP  .  AQ  will  be  constant ; 
let  the  angle  PAB  be  $,  then 

AP  =  AB  cosB;  but  AP .  AQ  is  constant  by  the  proposition, 
.-.  AB  cos  $  .  AQ  is  constant ;  call  AQ  the  variable  hy  p;  AB 
cos  B.  p  =  k,  or  some  constant ; 

.'.    p  ==  ^  p  ^     ^  this  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line,  therefore 

the  locus  is  a  straight  line. 

1 1 .  Q.  Given  base  and  ratio  of  sides   in  a  triangle  to  find   the 
locus  of  the  vertex  ? 

A.  Let  2  c  be  the  length  of  the  given  AB,  and  DY  a  perpendi- 


^ 
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cuUr  from  the  middle  poiut  for  the  axia  of  y,  and  AB   for,  the  axis 
of  ' ;  let  (x  y)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  vertex,  then 

CB=*Jy*+ (*  +  «)«   andAC=\/y«+(c^*)*; 

B  C 

but   gY^   is  constant  by  the  hypotbesis, 

/.   ^.  =  ^sJ  k   or  consUiit,  .-.  i— -^ ^^  -  =  ^ 

.•.y2^ar2^  2c  jr  +  c*=  A:  (y'^  + or^—  2c:rH-c*-) 
.-.  (l-'4)y*  +  (l-A):r«  +  2c(l-A)  a:+  (I~A)  c  8  =r;; 
dividing  this  equation  by  (  1  —  X: )  we  get 

y*  H-  a?*  H-  2  c  ^:  ^  ,.  a?  -(-  c^  =  o ;  this  is  the  equation  of  a  circle  ; 
therefore  the  locus  of  the  vertex  is  a  circle. 

GOVERDHAN  LAXUMAN. 

12.   Q.  Polar  equations  to  the  conic  sections  ? 

A.  The  equation  of  an  ellipse  referred  to  the  centre,  and  when 


ajies  are  rectangular,  is 

|1  +£|  =  l;ora2y2+ft2a:2=:a2  62 

Here  AB  is  the  axis  of  jr,  CD  is  the  axis  of  y,  and  o  is  the  ori- 
gin ;  take  any  point  xy  od  the  ellipse  ACBD,  and  join  ON ;  draw 
the  co-ordinates  of  N.  If  we  substitute  the  polar  co-ordinates  of 
the  point  N  in  the  equation  of  the  ellipse,  we  shall  have  the  polar 
equation  of  the  ellipse ;  call  ON  (r)  and  the  angle  (NOM)  B ;  then 
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the  co-ordinates  of  N  are,  o^  '^  ''^^^tl    a«  y'  4-  b^x'^z  a^  b^ 
'  &x  9s  r  cos  0  \        ^    ' 

*  .-.  a^r^sin^e  +  b^r^  cos«^=  a*  &« 

(fl3  sin*  e^b^  cos2  ^).  (r«  )  =  a«  6« 

Therefore  r*  = 


fl3&2 


a«sin«^  +  6«co8«d 

gg^g    

/.  r=    i is  the   pohir    equation  of  the 

^  (t^sin^e-hb^cos^e  ^  ^ 

ellipse,  when  the  pole  is  at  the  centre. 
The  equation  of  the  hyperbola  when  the  axes  are  rectangular  is 

-5-  —  Is-  =  1 ;  or  5«  a?8  —  a  V  =  «*  *^ 
or  (r 

Substitute  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  N,  any  point  on  the  hyperbola ; 
join  BNy  and  call  it  r 

jp  =  r  COT  ^  i      substitute  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  our  equation 
/.  6«  r*  cos«  ^  —  a«  r«  sin«  d==  fl3  b^ 
(a8  8in2  e  —  6«  cos2  ^  H  =  —  a«  &* 

•  •  *"  a*  sin-*  e  —  b^  C088  d  ' 


this,  therefore,  is  the  polar  equation  of  the  hyperbola  when  the  pole 
is  at  the  origin  B. 

Now  I  find  out  the  polar  equation  of  the  parabola  in  refe^nce  of 
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radii  vectori,  that  is,  when  the  pole  is  at  the  focus. 

;.:=-,  X  +  m  is  the  length  of  the  radius  vector  of  a  parabola 

•/  a?  or  AC  =  OT  +  BC,  and  BC  =  r  cos  $ 
.\  X  ^  m  -h  r  COB  6 ;  ,\  r  =  m  -h  r  C09  $  +  m ; 

equation  of  a  parabola. 


:,  which   is    the  polar 


By  substituting  the  value  of  y  equal  to  r  sin  ^  and  a?  =  r  cos  6, 


in  the  general  equation  of  a  circle,  viz.,  ^+ar*  +  ay  +  ^«  +  c--o; 
the  polar  equation  of  the  circle  will  be  P -h  (a  sin  ^  +  6  cos  B) 

EDALJI  NANABHAI. 

13.  Q.  The  parabola  is  an  ellipse  whose  second  focus  is  infinitely 
distant. 

A.  Let  the  co-ordinates  of  the  pomt  A  be  a?y,  and  EC  a  line 
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parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  passing  through  the  point  A ;  then  the  angle 
FAC  ==  angle  £AD ;  line  DF  is  tangent  to  parahola ;  but  the 
Angle  BAD  =  angle  ADB»  /,  the  angle  FAC  =  angle  ADB. 

Take  B  to  be  the  focus  of  parabola,  and  {x  y)  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  point  A,  then  AB  being  a  radius  vector  is  equal  to  Jtr  +  m  ;  but 
the  distance  DG,  cut  from  the  aus  of  x  by  the  tangent  DA,  is  equal 
to  X,  therefore  DB,  the  distance  of  D  from  the  focus,  is  equal  to 
jp  4-  m ;  but  the  radius  vector  B A  is  equal  to  x  +  m  /.  DB  =  B A, 
therefore  DBA  is  an  isosceles  triangle  ;  /,  the  angle  ADB  = 
angle  DAB;  but  the  angle  ADB  =  EAC,  /.  the  angle  DAB  = 
EAC. 

We  saw  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse,  that  radii  vectori  made  equal 
angles  with  the  tangent,  and  AD  and  EC  in  the  case  of  parabola 
make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent,  therefore  EC  is  parallel  to  the 
base  DB,  and  it  meets  it  at  infinity,  therefore  the  parabola  is  .an 
ellipse  whose  foci  are  infinitely  distant  from  each  other. 

GOVERDHAN   LAXUMAN. 

14.  Q.  Theory  of  asymptotes  ?  Show  that  the  hyperbola  has  an 
asymptote,  and  that  the  ellipse  and  parabola  have  not. 

A.  Asymptotes  are  the  straight  lines  that  meet  the  hyperbola  ^f, 
an  infinite  dbtance :  the  equation  to  the  asymptotes  is  easily  obtained : 
suppose  the  equation  to  the  straight  line  \%y  =^  a  x  ;  and  that  of 
hyperbola  is  a*  y®  —  b^  3^  equal  to  —  ti^  h^  .  In  order  to  get  the 
intersection  of  the  curve,  and  the  straight  line  whose  equation  is 
y  =  ax;  substitute  the  value  of  y  in  the  equation  to  the  curve, 
a2  y3  —63  or^  =— ««  6»,andwegeta«  a^  x^  — 6«  ar^  =  — ««  A^j  . 
and  the  value  of  x  out  of  this  equation  is 

b 

a?  =  Hh  1  — 1:  ^  2 

V^2 _  In  this  equation  if  -^     be  less  thana^  the 

value  of  or  is  possible  ;  and  again,  if  it  be  greater,  the  value  of  x  is 
impossible  ;   but  if  —   be  equal  to  o"  ,  the  value  of  x  is  infinite. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  must  be  equal   to  — ,    therefore    the 

a 

equation  to  the  asymptote  is  y  =  -x    ;  but  if  we  take  the   equa- 

a 

Hon  to  the  ellipse  a^  y^  +  b^  x  ^  =  a-  b- ,  md  that  to  the   straight 
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line  y  =za  Xy  the  X  of    the  intersection  of    them   is  equal    to 

b 

to  4^  

WflS  +  i«         In  oJ^er  to  have  the  equation  to  the  asymptote 

certain  conditions  are  necessary  ;  n^  -h  —  must  be  equal  to  no- 
thing ;  but  it  is  not  so,  therefore  the  ellipse  has  no  asymptote. 
The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  parabola. 

NARAYAN   BALLAL. 

Normal   Scholars. 
Specimens  of  Answers  in  Mathematics. 

1 .  Q.  £xplain  the  doctrine  of  limits  ;  give  illustrations. 

A.  Lefy  =/,  (xj  =  x^  ;  now  let  x  take  an  increment  h,  then 
y  becomes  y'  =  a^  ^.  2x  h  +  h^;  subtract  the  first  from  the 
second  and  we  get  y'—y  =  2  x  h  +  h^  ;  and   if  we  divide  by  /i, 

we  get  ^-^^  =  2  X  4.  A ;  now  as  h  decreases  to  o  the  ratio  of  the 

two  increments  approaches  to  2 x,  which  it  attains  when  h=  0  ; 

we  shall  see  this  also  if  we  take  y  =  x^  ;  if  x  takes  an  increment  h, 

this  becomes 

n  (n— l)ar»-2A2 

y'  ==   (X  +  h)^  =    xn  +    w  jn~I  ^  ^—5^ y-^ +  &C. 

••^~--  =  w"  *  +  — ^^ — ^  ^ h  &c.  ;  and  now,  con- 
sequently, we  clearly  see^  that  as  A  decreases  the  values  of  the  terms 
on  the  other  side,  commencing  with  ^.^  JL- *  also  de- 
creases ;  and  when  we  make  A  =  o,  the  limit  at  which  we  arrive 
is  {n  xn  — 1). 

VISHWANATH  NARAYAN, 

2.  Q.  In  the  general  form  of  the  development  of/(x  H-  A),  viz. 
y*(x)-l-AAH-BA*H-  &c.  show  that  none  of  the  exponents  of  A 
can  be  fractional. 

A.  For  if  not,  let  one  of  the  exponents  of  A  be  fractional,  then 

/(x-fA)  =/{x)  + A  A+  BA^-fC-f  &c. :  the  fourth  term  has 
two  different  values,  and  one  of  these  plus  all  the  others  is  =/(x  -|-  A) 
the  other  value  plus  the  same  is  also  =/  (.r  -f-  A)  ;  and  .•.  /  (^  +  A) 
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has  two  different  values  at  the  same  time,  which  is  absurd.  The  same 
may  be  shtywn  of  any  other  term,  and  therefore  the  thing  required  is 
done. 

BAMANJI  EDALJI. 

4.  Q.  Log  V  =='^~-^  '  'eq^'red  g- 

1    dy      2(1-1-  .t!^)"*  '2x'X — yl  +  a^ 

A.  — .   = -5 

y    dx  J^- 


>y. 

+^- 

-(l+^=)_ 

1 

sli-h^t^ 

a^^l  4.ar  ' 

dy 
'•  dx 

=   — 

y 

a^sjl-hx" 

.  '^y 

e 

n/iT7^ 

"  dx 

.,      L        . 

J- 

EDALJI  RUSTAMJL 

5.  Q.  M  =  seca^,  required  — 

A.  Let  5*  =  a?y  /.  w  =  sec  ar  ;   and  differentiating,  logz  =  ylogx  ; 

du  ^    ^^       /y      1         ^t/\ 

-=tan.secr..^.^-=(-  +  log.-) 

,      du       du    dz       dz         ^  /y  .   i         ^y\ 

=  tan  5r  sec-sr  •  ar^  ( -  +  log  x  -j^ ;    but  z^x's  \ 
=  tan  ary  sec  x^  -  x^  Q- -¥  log  a:  -^ 

NASERWANJI  NOWROJI. 

6.  Q.  The  value  of(  ^  _  j  ^^^^"^  in  a  series  of  powers  of  it  ? 

A.  We  know  that  €^*J -^^  =:  cos  a?  +  sin  x  sf^x ;  put  ar  =  ^ 
5  s/—\  ,—  * 
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Baise  the  lastequation  to  i/—  i  power  we  get «    s  =  (>/^) 
Now   in  the  series  «'=l+»+i:i+i:55  +  &c.,  put  a?  =  —  !L 

2  "*"  1.2  '  2»        123  ■  2^  +  r2¥4  2**^' 
But  tf    «  =  (>/~) 

a.  E.  D. 

EDALJI  RUSTAMJI. 

7.  Q.  Among  the  values  of  x  which  cause  the  v-  to  vanish^    to 

determine  those  which  give  maximum  values  of  y,  and  those  which 
give  minimum  values  ? 

A.  We  know  that  the  development/  («  ±  A)  is 

Now  if  a  value  that  causes  ^  to  vanish  he  given  to  x,  the  develop- 
ment is  reduced  to 

/(*±A)-/(*)  =  2gj:2±^3j:2:5  +  &c. 

Now  in  this  expression^  if  the  value  of  x  makes  /  {x)  greater  than 

cPv 
/(x±  A),  the  sign  of  ^  must  he  negative,  and  if  the  value  of  x 

renders/  (x)  less  than/  (x  ±  h),  the  sign  of  ^  must    be   positive. 

dj(f  dhf 

Now,  if  the  same  value  that  makes  -^  vanish,  also  causes  ^  to  va- 
nish, then  in  order  that  that  value  may  make  the  Amction  either  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum,  it  must  cause  ^3  to  vanish,  and  then,  as 

before,  it  must  make  -y^^  negative  for  a  maximum  and  positive  for  a 

minimum. 

NARATAN  VISHNU. 
18 
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the  normal. 


9.  Q.  In  any  curve  g^  = 

A.  Let  d:9  be  a  little  element  of  the  curve,  the  angles  ^,  a  are  equal 


to  a  right  angle,  and  also  the  angle  of  the  normal  vrith  the  tangent  is 
90^ ;  take  away  the  common  angle  B,  then  we  have  a  equal  to  the 
angle  of  y  with  the  tangent ;  and  each  of  the  two  triangles  have  a 
right  angle ;  therefore  the  two  triangles  are  similar,  and  therefore 

ds  normal 

di  T"'  NARAYAN  BHAI. 


10.  Q.  In  the  ellipse  the  radius  of  curvature  varies  as  the  cube  of 
the  normal  ? 


A.  The  general  form  of  the  radius  of  curvature  is  r 
a^  y*  -f-  4*  «*  =s  a*  b\  equation  of  the  ellipse ; 

dPy  b* 

-7-=   =s g— 5- ;  therefore,  by  substituting,  we  get 


i^M%fy 


dt^ 


r  »  V  "^  a^y'  )  (fl^  y«  +  &*  ar»  H 


a^h^ 


a»y9 


1  gg^g  
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,..  ^  ==(^ya4y8 +  &*«•)*  divide    by   a*  &*  and    we 


get 


d^^ 


another  form  of  the  radius  of  curvature  to  be  i*  =  — -  •  Again 
we  know  that  n  (j))  =«  i«  .\  p  ^  —  ;  cube  both,  ji*  =  —  and 
by  substitution  t  =  -^jj-  =  -jj U  (semiparimeter)  ==  — 


il> 


NA8ARWANJI  NOWROJI. 


11.  Q.  Three  forces  acting  on  a  point  balance  each  other  when 
their  directions  make  angles  105^  120^  135^  with  each  other ;  find 
the  relation  of  the  forces  to  each  other. 

A.  Let  P,  P/  P*  be  the  three  forces ;  then  we  know  that  if  any 


I^O^'JISS 


three  forces  be  acting  on  a  point,  any  two  are  to  each  other  as  the 
sines  of  the  angles  they  make  with  the  third ;  therefore 


P^ 
F 

P^ 
P* 


sin  45^ 
sin  60® 


>/2     ^       2 


I 


sin  135®       sin  45®  ^ ^ 

sin  105®  *  sin  75®  ^^  ^/3■^-i  *"  >/ 3+  I 
2>/2 
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sin  120°       sin  60° 


sin  105°       Bin  75°       ^ 
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^/2•^/3 


NARAYAN   VISHNU. 


13.  Q.  A  given  body  is  supported  on  an  inclined  plane,  first  by  a 
power  parallel  to  the  base,  and  thpn  by  a  power  parallel  to  the 
plane,  compare  the  pressure  in  the  two  <?ases. 

A.   Let  the  inclination  of  the  given  "plane  AB  be  a,  then  the 


angle  which  the  power  makes  with  the  plane  is  also  a ;  and  let  the 
body  be  supported  at  C  ;  the  pressure  of  the  body  upon  the  plane 
is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resistance  of  the  plane.  Let  R  be  the 
resistance,  and  let  CR>  which  is  perpendicular  to  AB,  be  the  direction. 
Let  the  weight  of  the  body  be  W,  which  acts  vertically  ;  then  C 
is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  three  forces  R,  W,  and  P.  It  is 
known  that  forces  are  to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  sines  of  the  angles  they  make  with  a  third  force  ;  therefore, 
R  :  W  : :  sin  WCP  :  sin  RCP ;  but  WCP  =  90°  and  therefore  its 
sin  is  =  1  ;  and  RCP  =  90°  +  a.  But  sin  (90  +  a)  =  sin  90 
cos  a  +  COS  90  sin  a  =s  cos  a ;  .\  sin  RCP  =  cos  a  ;  substituting 
these  values  we  get 

W  V^ 

B  :  W: :  1  :  cos  a;  ,•.  R  = and  therefore  the  pressure  = 

cos  a  ^  cos  a 

Next  let  P  the  power,  act  parallel  to  the  plane,  and  we  may  take 

its  direction  in  the  same  line  with  the  plane.     We  get,  by  a  reason 

before  stated,  R    :    W  : :   sin  WCP  :  sin  RCP  ;   but  WCP  = 
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90°  +  a  and  RCP  =  90°  ;  therefore  sin  WCP  =  sin  (90  +  a) 
=  cos  a,  and  sin  RCP  =  sin  90  =  1,  and  therefore  we  have 
R  :  W  : :  cos  ^  :  1,  and  .'.  R  =  W  cos  o  ;  hut  it  is  equal  to  the 


pressure,  and  therefore  it  is  =  W  cos  a,  which  in  the  former  case  it 

W 

was  equal  to  -^^ .     Hence  the  pressure  in  the  first  case  is  equal  to 

the  weight  of  the  hody  divided  hy  the  cosine  of  the  inclination,  and 
in  the  second  case  it  is  equal  to  the  weight  multiplied  hy  cosine  of 
the  inclination. 

14.  Q.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semicircle? 

A.  In  any  circular  arc  the  relation  between  the  radius  and  the  x 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  following :  — 

The  arc  :  the  chord  : :  r  :  X,  where  r  denotes  the  radius,  and 
X  the  abscissa  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  this  be  proved,  the 
question  a£Pords  no  difficulty. 

Let  ABC  be  a  circular  arc,  and  let  D  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  of 
which  ABC  is  a  part ;  let  the  line  passing  from  the  middle  point 
of  the  arc  6  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  x,  and  a  perpendicular  to  it 
from  the  centre  be  that  of  y.  It  is  plain  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  arc  C6  must  be  somewhere  within  the  segment  of  which  CB 
is  the  chord ;  let  that  be  F,  and  let  the  centre  of  gravity  of  AB  be  6. 
As  the  arc  is  semetric,  FH  and  GH,  the  ordinates  of  F  and  6,  are 
in  a  right  Une,  and  therefore  F  and  G  have  the  same  abscissa  DH. 
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It  is  plain  also  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  ABC  will  he  between 

C 


E  and  B,  that  is^  the  x  of  that  centre  is  less  than  DB  or  greater 
than  DE^  or  is  less  than  r  and  greater  x'  the  abscissa  of  the  point 
C.    Denoting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  ABC  by  X  we  get  the  general 

formulaX='^^-    But  rf  *  =  (&  ^i -f /SfV 

Now  let  y8  +««  =  f»  be  the  equation  of  the  circle,  then  diffe- 
rentiating this  we  get  J  =- 1 ,  /.  (^7=^  Substituting 
this  value  in  the  above  equation^  we  get 

f— rdx 

but y  =  sjj&  ^  ^    .\de^  ^y»—3^  '    ^^«^^^t^S  this  value 

of  di  in  the  general  formula,  we  have 

-^         ^       r    f      xdx 
ar«     or  X  =  -    /    —z= 


xrdx 


and  this  inte- 


gral is  to  be  Uken  between  the  HmiU  of  r  and  ^r ;  but 
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X  dx 


^—  s/f»  —  afi.\X >/r«  — , 


chord  ^ 
arc 


or 


taking  the  two  limits 

X  =  — ^  (>/r«  — r*—  v'f*— ar'O  =  ^  ^W^ZT^i  but 

but  2  «  ==  the  arc  ABC,  and  2y  =  the  chord  AC,  .%  ;  = 

arc  :  chord  : :  r :  X.    This  being  proyed,  we  proceed  as  follows  : — 

the  arc  in  question  is  a  semicircle,  which  is  equal  to  fr  r,  and  the 

chord  is  2  r,  /.  IT-  r :  2  r  ::  r ;  X,  .%  X  =  -^ ;  but  ir  =  3- 1416, 

It 

2  r 
.%  X  =  g  ^^^g  Hence  it  appears  that  the  abscissa  of  the  centre 

of  grayity  of  the  semicircle  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  radius. 

BAMANJI  EDAUI. 
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3.    REPORT  ON  THE  CLASSES  IN  HISTORY 
AND  LITERATURE. 

In  the  Department  of  History  and  General  Literature  there  are  at 
present  three  classes  in  the  College,  corresponding  with  as  many 
years  in  point  of  seniority.  The  academical  year,  however,  does  not 
correspond  with  the  current  year ;  and  when  I  speak  of  Ist  or  2nd 
year's  class,  it  must  he  understood  that  the  students  have  heen  only 
six  months  in  the  year  from  which  the  class  derives  its  luime. 


Clare,  or  First  Year's  Class. 

The  present  1st  year's  class  was  formed  ader  the  last  scholarship 
examination,  and  is  composed  of  the  new  Clare  Scholars,  a  few  old 
Clare  Scholar*  who  had  failed  in  obtaining  West  Scholarships,  and 
thirteen  paying  students,  then  for  the  first  time  invited  to  join  the 
College  classes.  About  half  the  entire  number  were  also  under  my 
tuition  before  the  scholarship  examination,  forming  what  is  called 
the  candidate  class  in  the  Upper  School ;  and  as  much  of  the  pro- 
gress which  this  class  has  since  made  in  history  and  literature  has, 
I  believe,  been  chiefly  owing  to  their  training  before  the  scholarship 
examination,  I  shall  commence  by  giving  an  account  of  their 
studies  during  that  period. 

The  candidate  class  was  formed  on  the  1st  of  October  1849,  and 
was  made  up  of  the  bests  boys  then  in  the  Upper  School.  They 
were  the  first  class  to  be  examined  for  scholarship,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  standard  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  As  there  were  only 
five  (working)  months  till  the  examiination,  they  could  not  be  expected 
during  that  time  to  get  over  all  the  business  intended  for  a  year's 
study.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  however,  that  no  class 
ever  before  went  in  for  first  year's  scholarship  which  possessed  an 
equal  knowledge  of  English,  or  had  read  so  much  history,  though 
in  the  latter  they  had  not  read  half  the  course  which  might  be  read 
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in  ft  iiill  year»  and  which  no  doubt  will  be  read  by  the  present  can- 
didate cbasy  if  I  may  judge  by  the  progress  they  haye  already 
made. 

Studiet  far  SeholarMp. 

Before  the  scholarship  examination,  two  hours  each  day  were 
assigned  by  me  to  this  class — one  in  history  and  one  in  literature. 
The  portions  of  the  text-books  read  in  history  were  as  follows  : — 

Taylor's  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  32  Sections,  containing 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Babylonians  and  Assy- 
rians, Medes  and  Persians,  Phoenicians,  of  Palestine,  and  of  the 
States  in  Asia  Minor  ;  Taylor's  Manual  of  Modem  History,  15 
Sections,  comprising  the  history  of  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the 
Koman  Empire  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  the  Em- 
pires of  the  Saracens  and  Seljuks  in  Asia  down  to  the  same  date  ; 
Marshman's  History  of  India,  the  Hindu  Period,  and  four  chap- 
ters of  the  Musulman  Period. 

The  literature  hour  was  devoted  on  alternate  days  to  Poetry  and 
English  composition,  respectively ;  the  exercises  in  the  latter  were 
chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  history  lessons. 

Term,   July — December. 

By  the  new  arrangement  of  studies  after  the  scholarship  examina- 
tion, two  lessons  in  the  week  (of  one  hour  and  a  quarter  each)  were 
devoted  to  each  of  the  following  subjects, — ^history,  poetry,  and  English 
composition  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  term  a  new  subject — 
English  prose — ^was  introduced. 

History. 

On  the  principle  that  the  first  history  students  should  become 
acquainted  with  is  that  of  their  own  country,  the  first  year  in  this 
branch  is  assigned  to  the  history  of  India,  in  the  new  scheme  of 
studies  for  the  College  classes.  The  text-book  used  is  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Murray,  a  most  valuable  manual,  which,  in  addition  to  a 
masterly  digest  of  the  history  of  British  India,  selected  from  the  best 
authorities,  and  brought  down  to  last  year,  contains  a  spirited  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Portuguese  Empire,  and  a  brief  but 
pregnant  view  of  the  early  Mahommedan  conquests,  and  of  the 
19 
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Mogul  dynasty.  As  few  of  the  students  were  at  first  provided 
with  books,  the  lessons  were  merely  read  in  class,  and  the  difficul- 
ties, whether  of  language  or  allusion,  explained.  But  just  as  they 
were  commencing  the  history  of  British  India,  a  supply  of  text-books 
arrived  from  England.  I  then  commenced  a  series  of  weekly  vivd 
voce  examinations,  beginning  with  the  Mogul  dynasty  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  directed  the  students  to  continue  reading  the  more  ad- 
yanced  part  of  the  book  ai  home,  and  to  mark  any  difficulties  which 
may  occur,  for  the  explanation  of  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every 
day  was  assigned.  In  this  way  we  got  oyer,  twice,  as  far  as  the 
close  of  the  Mysur  wars. 

Prose  Literature. 

When  the  history  reading  in  class  was  discontinued,  I  introduced 
in  its  place  lessons  in  prose  literature,  and  selected  Goldsmith's 
"  Citizen  of  the  World"  for  that  purpose,  both  for  the  pure  idio- 
matic English  and  happy  style,  as  well  as  for  the  high  tone  of  senti- 
ment and  moral  reflection  which  characterise  that  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  essays. 

Poetry, 

Richardson's  Selections  is  the  text-book  used  by  all  the  classes  in 
poetry.  The  portions  read  by  this  class  during  the  term  were  the 
selections  from  Wordsworth,  Montgomery,  Campbell,  and  Pope's 
Essay  on  Criticism.  Though  the  study  of  Wordsworth  may  appear, 
from  the  difficulties  occasionally  presented  by  the  metaphysical 
turn  of  the  ideas,  to  be  unsuited  for  a  junior  class,  I  consider  that  a 
judicious  selection  (such  as  Bichardson's)  from  his  best  pieces  is 
pre-eminently  calculated  to  create  a  taste  for  English  poetry. 
Campbell,  with  his  chivalrous  sentiments  and  melodious  versification, 
was  of  eourse  the  greatest  favourite. 

Composition. 

By  aid  of  the  accompanying  table,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
the  system  adopted  in  teaching  English  composition.  As  a  theme  for 
an  essay,  some  subject  connected  with  the  business  of  the  class  was 
given  out  to  be  written  on  at  home ;  these  compositions  were  ex. 
amined  seriatim  before  the  class,  and  severely  criticised,  both  in  style 
and  matter.    The  mark  affixed  to  each  after  correction  was  then 
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fonnallj  recorded  by  the  roll-keeper,  a  gystem  which  furnished  a 
great  incentive  to  exertion.  The  highest  mark  that  can  be  gained 
bj  a  composition,  implying  that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  expected 
from  the  standing  and  knowledge  of  the  student,  is  (1),  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  marks  range  from  that  to  (20),  according  to  the 
merits  of  each  essay.  The  number  of  themes  given  out  were  of 
course  very  few,  owing  to  the  number  of  essays  written  on  each  occa- 
sion, but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  of  compositions  corrected 
during  the  term  was  195. 

SuhjecU  ofE9»ay9, 

Number  written. 

1.  TheKhilgi  dynasty..  ...  ...  ...  18 

2.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  ...  26 

3.  Pleasures  derived  from  reading  poetry     ...  ...  31 

4.  Causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Portt^ese  power  in  India      26 

5.  The  Mogul  dynasty,  to  the  accession  of  Aurengzebe  26 

6.  Reign  and  character  of  Aurengzebe         ...  ...  25 

7.  The  French  power  in  India      ...  ...  ...  22 

8.  Hyder, — ^his  rise  and  character. . .  ...  ...  21 

Total  number  of  essays 195 
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First  Year's  Class. 
English  Composition, 
Term,  July — December   1850. 


Des- 
crip- 
tion, 


Naxbs  of  Students. 


Marks  received. 


1 

7 
8 
9 

1 

10 

1 

11 
IS 

Q 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Hon.  do. 

20 

m^ 

21 

•§  6 

2ii 

28 

24 

1 

2 

3 

^ 

4 

5 

0 

« 

m 

y 

bo 

8 

t 

9 

£ 

10 
11 

12 

13 

imshedji 

Saddsiva      . . 
nkar  L&lshankar 
Haridas 
Shambhun&th 
\  Bhaskarji     . . 

Bhair&on&th  Mangesh     .  • 

B&b&  y  ithobi 

Haricbandra  Balkrisbna.. 

Hariflhanker  Balkrisbna.. 

Talakchand  Manekeband 

Ndoroji  Beramji 

QoYind  Visbna 

Sad&siya  Haritrimbak     . . 

Ven&yak  Bb&skarji 

Ganpat  Madanji 

Kabdnd&8  T&pidas 

Shiyar&m  B&p<l 

Mord  Jairam 

Venayakrdo  Jagan&tbji  . . 

Mah^d&Ji  Wasudev 

Mancbeiji  Merwdnji 

TAk^buman  Madanji       .  • 

R&mcbandra  Veoi&yak   .. 

Jab&Qg^i  Rustamji 

Merw&nji  Bamanji 

Rdmchandra  Ganpat 

C&sin&th  Db&kji 

Ardesbir  Mdnekji 

Sakh&ram  Goyind 

Mancbeiji    Dbanjibh^  .. 

Ardesbir  Pestanji 

Perosba  Pestanji 

Sordbji  Kawdsji 

Beran^i  N&n4bh&i 

Ragbun&tb   Ganpat 

Dor&bji  Pest&nji 


No.  of  Essay 


*  L  stands  for  leavey  and  8  for  dclt. 

West  (or  Second  Year's)  Class. 
Term,  January — March  1850. 

This  class  was  placed  under  mj   charge  in  history  and  literature 
about    the  middle  of   January,   and  at  that  time  contained  22 
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students,  of  whom  15  were  echolara,  and  7  attached.  One  hour 
each  day  was  allotted  to  them,  out  of  which  two  lessons  in  the 
week  were  given  to  history,  two  to  poetry,  and  two  to  English 
composition. 

HUtory. 

In  history  they  had  read  during  the  former  term  portions  of 
Taylor's  Ancient  History,  and  had  just  finished  Vol.  I.  of  Hume's 
Eng^d.  But  I  arranged  that  they  should  lay  aside  the  History 
of  England  till  after  the  scholarship  examination,  and  devote  the 
interval  (ahout  nine  weeks)  to  the  History  of  India,  in  which  they 
were  very  deficient,  and  which,  according  to  the  new  arrangement 
of  the  course,  they  should  read  during  the  first  year.  The  study 
was  at  first  very  distasteful  to  the  Parsi  portion  of  the  class,  who 
thought  that  they  could  never  rememher  the  hard  namet,  to  wit, 
the  Hindi!  and  Mahommedan,  as  contrasted  with  the  English,  and 
perhaps  with  the  Grecian  and  Roman ;  hut  eventually  they  hecame 
more  reconciled  to  the  task,  and  at  the  scholarship  the  entire  class 
acquitted  themselves  very  creditably  in  the  subject.  The  vivd  voce 
examination  was  taken  from  the  History  of  Ancient  India,  and  the 
paper  from  the  Musulman  period  before  the  arrival  of  the  Moguls. 

Poetry. 

In  poetiy  they  read  Pope,  in  Richardson's  Selections,  and  at  the 
scholarship  were  examined  in  the  *'  Essay  on  Criticism."  For 
the  character  of  the  answering,  hoth  in  history  and  in  literature,  I 
must  refer  to  the  Tables  which  accompanied  the  Report  of  the 
scholarship  examination. 

Composition, 

The  following  were  the  subjects  given  out  for  English  composi- 
tion during  the  term,  all,  it  will  be  seen,  in  illustration  of  the  History 
of  India  : — 1,  Aboriginal  Races  of  India  ;  2,  Character  of  the 
early  Hindu  History  ;  3,  The  Solar  and  Lunar  Dynasties  ;  4, 
Characteristics  of  the  Ancient  Hindus  ;  5,  Persian  Invasion  of 
Darius ;  6,  Chief  features  of  the  Hindu  character  in  the  days  of 
Alexander ;  7,  Rise  of  the  Saracenic  Empire,  and  early  Mahom- 
medan Invasions  of  India  ;  8,  Political  Divisions  of  India  at  the 
Invasion  of  Mahm&d  of  Ghizni ;  9*  Expeditions  of  Mahmdd. 
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Term,  July — December. 

The  arrangement  of  time  and  studies  continued  the  same  before 
as  after  the  scholarship  examination. 

History, 
The  amount  of  history  read  during  the  term  was  very  great  :  in 
the  History  of  England,  about  2,000  pages  from  the  works  of  Hume^ 
Lingard,  and  Guizot,  with  a  few  notes  from  Smyth's  Lectures  ;  and 
in  the  History  of  India,  the  Mogul  Dynasty  and  British  India  down 
to  1 786, — which  last  they  prepared  during  half  the  term  for  the  weekly 
examinations  of  the  Clare  Class.  They  commenced  the  History  of 
England  at  the  opening  of  modem  history — the  accession  of  the 
Tudors, — and  used  Hume  as  a  text-book  till  the  death  of  James  I.^ 
paying  attention  collaterally  to  the  leading  European  transactions, 
such  as  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  and  his  contemporaries,  the  civil 
wars  in  France,  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  &c.  Lingard  was  read 
chiefly  for  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;  and  Guizot's  History 
and  Discourse  brought  the  history  down  to  the  Restoration. 
During  the  ensuing  term  I  intend  to  take  up  the  History  of  Europe 
with  this  class  from  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
if  possible  to  get  over,  before  the  scholarship  examination,  down  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789*.         ' 

English  Literature, 

Considering  the  amount  of  good  English  read  as  history,  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  nor  indeed  was  there  time,  for  reading  any  dis- 
tinct course  in  prose  literature.  The  poetry  studied  during  the 
term  was  Richardson's  Selections  from  Goldsmith,  Beattie,  Collins, 
and  part  of  those  from  Gray,  about  40  columns  in  all. 

Composition^ 

In  the  accompanying  Table,  similar  to  that  of  the  Clare  Class, 
will  be  found  a  list  of  subjects  proposed  as  themes,  the  number  of 
compositions  written  by  each  student,  and  the  marks  received  for 
each.  As  several  blanks  occur,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  in 
the  case  of  the  scholars  most  of  the  omissions  were  excused  by  me 
at  the  time,  and  were  occasioned  by  their  being  engaged  in  writing 
essays  for  the  Students'  Literary  and  Scientific  Society.  All  the 
ex-scholars  left  the  class  before  the  close  of  the  term. 
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Subjects  of  Essays. 


No. 


Number 
written. 


1 .  State  of  Europe  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.       ...  11 

2.  Reign  of  Henry  VII.            7 

3.  Foreign  Politics  of  Henry  VIII 11 

4 .  Constitution  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.    7 

5.  Character  of  Henry's  reign^  and  constitutional  history  12 

6.  Reign  of  Edward  VI 12 

7.  Accession  of  Mary,  and  constitutional  changes  du- 
ring her  reign 7 

8.  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 7 

9.  Remarkahle  circumstances  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth...               3 

10.  Literature  during  the  reign  of  James           3 

11.  Essay  on  the  various  kinds  of  poetry 4 

Total  number  of  essays 84 


Second  Year's  Class. 

English  Composition. 
Term,  July — ^December,  1851. 
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Normal  (or  Third  Year's)  Scholars, 

Term»  January — March. 

Daring  this  term  the  class  consisted  of  15  students,  preparing  for 
the  2nd  Normal  Scholarship  Examination.  The  distribution  of 
time  and  studies  was  similar  to  that  of  the  last  class. 

History. 
The  following  is  the  order  of  the  course  read  in  history : — 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages  (450—1453). 
In  Europe. 

I. — General  ethnology  and  geography  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 

nations  who  invaded  the  Roman  Empire. 
II. — Germanic  kingdoms  inSouthem  andWe8temEurope(450— 828): 

Gothic  monarchies  in  Italy    and  Spain ;  Merovingian  dynasty 

in  France ;  Burgundian  and  Lombard  kingdoms ;  Anglo-Saxon 

Heptarchy. 
III. — Restoration  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  Charlemagne  and  his 

descendants;  Norman  settlements  in  the  South  and  West; 

Feudal  System. 
IV. — ^The  Crusades :  history  and  consequences  of  the  Crusades ; 

establishment    of    municipal  institutions  ;    progress    of  the 

Italian  cities  and  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
V. — Western  monarchies  (1300 — 1461)  :  Spanish  kingdoms,  their 

constitutional  history ;  France  till  the  accession  of  Louis  XI. ; 

England  till  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
YI.— Eastern  Empire,  from  the  reign  of  Justinian  till  the  Fall  of 

Constantmople. 

In  Asia. 

YII. — The  Saracens :  preaching  of  Muhammad ;  conquest  of  Syria, 
Persia,  and  Egypt ;  division  of  the  Khaliphate,  and  dismember- 
ment of  the  Empire. 

VIII.— The  Turks :  ethnography  of  the  Scythians,  Turks,  Tartars, 
and  Moguls ;  Seljukian  Empure ;  Ghizni  and  Ghori  dynasties. 
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IX. — ^The  Moguls  :  conquests  of  Zingis  Khan  and  his  successors ; 
Empire  of  Timur,  and  foundation^  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  in 
India. 

X. — Rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  till  the  fall  of 
Constantinople. 

Taylor's  Manual,  of  which  about  forty  pages  had  been  read  by 
the  clasfi  on  a  former  occasion,  was  used  as  a  text-book  for  the  entire 
period,  and  in  Nos.  II.  and  III.  of  the  above  sections  no  other 
book  was  consulted.  For  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  Gibbon  and 
Guizot's  Ciyilization  of  Europe  were  read.  For  the  history  of 
France  and  England,  a  few  notes  were  given  from  Guizot  and  Ma- 
caulay ;  and  some  of  the  students  read  the  portion  of  Hallam's 
Middle  Ages  which  treats  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Spain, 
and  the  chapter  on  the  Greek  and  Saracenic  empires.  For  the  last 
three  sections  (VIII. — X.)  Gibbon  was  again  read,  and  a  few 
chapters  from  Elphinstone's  India. 

EnglUh  Literature, 

The  entire  number  of  lessons  iu  Literature  during  the  term  were 
only  eighteen,  and  but  as  many  columns  of  Richardson  were  read  in 
the  selections  from  Collins  and  Gray.  As  this  is  perhaps  the 
smallest  amount  of  poetry  read  during  the  year  by  any  class  iu  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  here  to  the  difficulties 
which  foreigners,  especially  Asiatics,  encounter  in  this  study,  such 
as  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  subject-matter  with  local  customs, 
traditions,  and  superstitions — all  requiring  explanation  from  the 
tutor ;  and  the  frequent  allusions  to  classical  literature,  opening  up 
the  entire  subject  of  ancient  history,  geography,  and  mythology. 
Take  for  instance  the  following  phrases  and  words  which  occur  in 
one  ode  of  Collins, — ''  Ravening  brood  of  Fate  ;  Hybla's  dews ;  the 
incestuous  queen ;  the  wretch  of  Thebes  ;  haunted  cell ;  hallowed 
eve ;  ghosts ;  goblins  ;"  or  the  following  from  an  ode  of  Gray, — 
**  iBolian  lyre ;  Helicon ;  Ceres'  golden  reign ;  enchanting  shell ; 
Idalia's  green;  Cytherea's  day  ;  Graces;  purple  light  of  love; 
Delphi ;  Ilissus';  Meeander ;  Parnassus ;  seraph  wings  of  ecstacy  ; 
lucid  Avon ;  Dryden ;  Theban  Eagle ;"  or  again,  from  the  Elegy,— 
**  curfew ;  hamlet ;  blazing  hearth  ;  heraldry ;  aisle  and  fretted 
vault ;  anthem  ;  village  Hampden,"  &c.  &c. 
20 
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Composition, 

At  first  three  and  afterwards  two  days  in  the  week  were  devoted 
to  the  correction  of  English  compositions;  but  no  themes  were 
given  out  in  class.  Sometimes  the  students  were  engaged  with 
essays  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  and  sometimes  they  produced 
exercises  in  connexion  with  the  History  lessons. 

Scholarship  Examination, 

For  the  answering  at  the  scholarship  examination,  I  must  refer 
as  before  to  the  Report ;  (see  Table  of  Candidates  for  Second  Nor- 
mal Scholarships.) 

Term,  Junk — December. 

By  the  scholarship  examination  the  number  of  the  old  class  was 
reduced  to  seven:  six  had  obtained  Second. Normal  scholarship* 
and  one,  for  whom  there  was  no  vacancy,  had  been  qualified  to 
go  on  with  the  class.  These  were  joine<]C  then  for  the  first  time» 
by  the  First  Normal  Scholars,  three  in  number,  making  in  all  a 
class  of  10  (ten). 

History. 

A  very  extensive  course  of  History,  accompanied  by  examinations, 
was  read  during  the  term,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  below.  The 
examinations  were  conducted  by  written  questions,  answered  vivd  voce. 
The  preparatory  lessons  were  occupied  partly  with  directions  for 
reading,  partly  vrith  explanation  of  difficulties  which  occurred  in 
what  had  been  read,  and  partly  with  dictating  notes  from  works  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  students.  They  were  in  a  word  Tutor* s  Lectures. 
The  Table  here  given  was  drawn  out  about  six  weeks  before  the 
Annual  Examination,  and  given  to  the  scholars  as  a  form  to  cast 
their  previous  reading  in. 
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Caitrse  of  Lectures  and  Exawdnatume  in  the  History  of  Modem 
Europe.  (1453—1748). 


!  Decline  of  the  Italian  Republice.  Pre- 
liminary view  of  Europe  at  the  fall  of 
Constantinople;  Frencn,  Spanish,  and 
Anstrian  invasions  ofltaly 2 

Jffc  of  Charles  V,  Formation  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  nnder  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella;  rivalry  between  France  and 
Spain ;  religions  wars  in  Germany ;  Tur- 
kish and  African  Wars 3 

Age  of  Elizabeth,  Condition  of  Eng- 
land under  the  Tudors  ;  Ireland  and 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
rivalry  between  England  and  Spain  ; 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands ;  civil  ana  reli- 
gious wars  in  France 6 

Times  of  the  Thirty  Yeari  War,  and 
the  English  Revolution.  Retrospect  of 
Northern  Europe ;  Polish  and  Swedish 
Wars  of  Succession ;  Thirty  Years'  War, 
— Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  French-Spanish 
War ;  civil  wars  in  Britain, — Cromwell ; 
Richelieu  and  M azarin  in  France 7 

Age  of  Louis  XIV,  Internal  state  of 
France;  triple  alliance;  French  and 
English  war  against  Holland;  wars  of 
the  League  of  Ausburg ;  disturbances  in 
f  Poland,  and  Turkish  War 2 

{Progress  of  Cufilisation.  Revival  of 
letters ;  voyages  and  discoveries ;  religious 
changes;  glance  at  the  literature  of 
Europe  8 

Ware  of  Succession,  Spanish  succes- 
sion ;  Orleans  regency  in  France  ;  admi- 
nistrations of  Walpole  and  Fleury ; 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  Peter  I.  of 
Russia ;  Polish  succession ;  wars  of  the 
I  Austrian  succession,  (till  the  Peace  of 
vAiz-la-Chapelle.)  3 


Second  Era. 
1515-1559 


Third  Era. 
1559-1609 


Fourth  Era. 
1609-1660 


Fifth  Era. 
1660-1700 


Sixth  Era 
1700-1748 


li 


Total...  31 


natfcm. 


21 


As  a  text-book  for  the  whole  course,  Heeren's  States'  System  was 
used,  serving  as  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  several  parts, 
and  pointing  out  the  characteristics  of  each  period. 
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For  the  history  of  the  Italian  Wars  Sismondi  was  congulted, 
for  the  age  of  Charles  Y.  Rohertson,  and  for  the  ReTolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  Grattan's  History  ;  for  the  times  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  the  English  Revolution,  the  works  of  Schiller  and  Giiizot ; 
and  for  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Wars  of  Succession,  Crowe's 
History  of  France.*  A  few  chapters  from  Michelet's  Sketch,  and 
three  of  Macaulay's  Historical  Essays  were  also  read.  On  the  progress 
of  civilization,  religious  changes,  &c.  notes  were  given  from  the 
Lectures  of  Guizot  and  F.  W.  Schlegel — writers  whose  views  on 
those  matters  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  Throughout  the 
entire  of  our  course,  we  had  the  advantage  of  enjoying  the  guidance 
of  the  philosophic  Smyth,  a  writer  whose  reflections  are  as  profound 
as  his  sentiments  are  nohle,  and  whose  mode  of  treating  the  suhject 
is  eminently  calculated  to  create  a  hahit  of  thought  and  investigation 
in  the  student.  Much  instruction,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  such  works,  and  from  the  observing  of  so 
many  various  styles  of  narrative  and  reflection.  Though  Heeren 
was  the  only  book  I  insisted  on  all  having  a  copy  of,  as  I  intended 
at  first  giving  notes,  and  allowing  them  to  read  in  turn  my  own 
copies  of  the  other  authors,  I  was  much  gratified  to  observe  before 
the  close  of  the  term,  that  many  had,  of  their  own  accord,  provided 
themselves  with  several  of  the  above  works.  Nearly  all  had  procured 
copies  of  Robertson,  Guizot,  and  Michelet ;  and  Yishwanath  Nara- 
yan  and  Kaikhasni  Hormasji  had,  with  the  exception  of  Smjrth's 
Lectures,  got  a  complete  set  of  all  the  books  used  during  the  term. 

English  Literature, 

In  selecting  the  History  course,  I  endeavoured  to  combine  as 
much  as  possible  the  study  of  literature  ;  and  it  is  almost  needless 
to  observe  that  better  specimens  of  style  could  scarcely  be  found 
than  the  works  of  the  English  historians,  and  the  standard  transla- 
tions of  the  other  European  classics  above  mentioned.  In  poetry, 
Richardson's  Selections  from  Addison,  Prior,  Gay,  Swift,  Pope,  and 
Thomson,  in  all  sixty  columns,  were  read.  I  beg  to  refer  to  three 
separate  answers  given  to  the  last  question  in  the  history  paper 
(of  the  Normal  scholars),  as  being  more  of  the  character  of  literature 
than  of  history. 

*  The  books  and  chapters  read  in  each  of  these  works  will  be  firand  specified 
in  the  Program  of  the  Annaal  Ezamination,  pag«  9. 
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Can^pogitum, 

Though  two  days  in  the  week  were  assigned,  as  in  the  other 
classes,  to  the  correction  of  compositions,  the  writing  of  essays  was 
left  entirely  voluntary,  allowing  the  students  to  suit  their  own  time 
and  convenience.  However,  over  sixty  essays  were  written  during 
the  term,  chiefly  in  illustration  of  their  historical  studies.  The 
following  are  the  number  written  by  each  :  Yishwanath  Narayan 
may  be  pointed  out  for  his  unremitting  industry  ;  but  the  smaller 
numbers  of  others  must  not  be  considered  as  implying  any  censure, 
since  all  worked  very  hard  during  the  year,  as  the  amount  of 
busmess  got  over  cannot  fail  to  testify  :«— 

Number  of  Es^ayt  written  by  the  Normal  Seholare. 


1. 

Bhaakar  Damodhar 

3 

2. 

Kaikhasra  Hormasji 

6 

3. 

Pranlal  Mathoradas 

2 

4. 

Palanji  Framji 

4 

5. 

Viahwanath  Narayan 

.     15 

6. 

Botnanji  Edalji 

.      7 

7. 

Edalji  RuBtamji 

6 

8. 

Narayan  Yislma 

5 

9. 

Narayan  Bhti 

6 

10. 

Naaarwanji  Naorqji 

.      7 

Total.... 

,.    61 

Annual  Examination. 

The  Table  of  marks  which  follows  the  questions,  vivd  voce  and 
paper,  and  the  specimens  of  written  answers,  and  essays  which 
accompany  them,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  give  a  sufficiently  clear 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  examinations  to  which  the  several  classes 
have  submitted,  both  in  literature  and  history. 

The  following  are  a  few  general  results  derived  from  the  Table  of 
marks :  In  the  Ut  year*e  elaee,  1 7  out  of  27  students  have  answered 
over  40  per  cent,  both  in  literature  and  history ;  all  below  that  mark 
are  attached  students,  with  the  exception  of  one  scholar,  who  waa 
absent  during  a  part  of  the  examination.  In  the  2ndffear'9  elaee,  7  out 
of  9  answered  over  50  per  cent,  in  literature ;  the  other  two  were 
partially  absent ;  but  one  wnajirat,  and  the  other  fifth  in  that  part  of 
the  examination  at  which  each  was  present.    In  history,  5  answered 
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over  50  per  cent.     In  the  3rd  year's  cUus,  all  answered  above  40 
per  cent,  in  literature,  and  5  out  of  7  over  60  per  cent,  in  history. 

The  history  questions  will  be  found  to  range  over  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  study  in  each  class.  In  the  literature  examination  I  have 
to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Green  and  of  Mr.  R.  X. 
Murphy,  of  whom  the  former  examined  all  the  classes  in  English 
literature,  and  the  latter  set  them  subjects  for  English  essays.  In 
returning  the  essays,  Mr.  Murphy  remarks,  "  My  judgment  was 
in  each  case  a  compound  one,  formed  from  the  thought,  language, 
grammar,  and  spelling,  in  fact,  from  the  general  impression  lefl  on 
my  mind  after  reading  each  essay." 

R.  T.   REID, 
Acting  Professor   of 
History  and  General  Literature. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 

IN 

HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Clare  (or  \st  Yearns)   Class, 
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West  (or  2nd  Years)  Class. 


UTERATURE. 


Names  of  Stadents. 


B&UJI  PftadnnuiK 
BdaUi  NinAbh&i 
€k>wdhan  T.ainihnn!|^^ 
Petta^Ji  JahAngiiji 
5  Khanderto  HLMAi 
M4nekah4  Berii^Jl 
NiiiyanBallil.. 
KhanhtM^i  M&oel^i 
Honna^l  Eda^i. . 


HISTORY. 


Names  of  Students. 


PestaqJI  Jah&ngliji 
EdalJiN&n&bh&i.. 
B&mi  P4nduiung 
KhanhetUi  M&neKJi 
Hormafji  Edalii 
M4iiek8h&  BerAi^ji 
Khanderao  M6r6Ji 
Goyardhan  LaJcshaman. 
Niiijaa  Ballil. . 


Valub. 


i 
40  ilOO 


Normal  (or  Srd  Year's)  Class. 


N.B.—8  9(andtfor  Sick,  L  for  Leare,  ontf  A  for  AbaenL 


H.  GREEN.        { Examiners. 
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EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

Clare  (or  First  Year's)  Scholars. 

English  Literature. 

Examined  vivft  voce,  vnthout  written  Questions. 


English  Essay. 

Subject, — "  Oq  the  best  method  of  elevatug  the  castes  of 
Mahars,  Dhers^  &c.  &c.  from  their  present  sodal  and  moral  degrada- 
tion, with  least  offence  to  the  other  classes.'* 

History. 

British  Empire  in  India  H^OO— 1800;. 

Fivd  voce, 

1 .  When  was  the  first  East  India  Company  founded  ? 

2.  Where  were  the  first  factories  established  ? 

3.  What  measures  did  James  I.  take  to  extend  the  commerce 
with  India,  and  how  far  were  they  successful  ? 

4.  What  celebrated  factories  were  established  during  the  reign 
of  Shah-Jeh^  ? 

5.  When  and  how  did  Bombay  first  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  English  T 

6.  When  transferred  to  the  Company  ?  and  when  elevated  into  a 
Presidency  ? 

7.  How  did  the  Company  get  possession  of  Calcutta  and  the 
adjoining  districts  ? 

8.  The  year  of  AurangzeVs  death  is  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
British  India  ? 

9.  What  acquisitions  were  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Ferok- 
sher? 

10.  When»  according  to  Mill,  did  the  Company  first  aspire  to 
permanent  civil  authority  in  India  ? 

11.  Nature  of  the  instructions  issued  to  their  agents  during 
that  year  ? 
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12.  When  did  the.  French  and  English  first  come  into  collision 
in  India  ? 

13.  First  French  expedition  to  India  ?  its  results  ? 

H.     Main  object  of  the  Company  of  1 642  ? — ^how  far  snccessfiil  ? 

15.  When  was  the  first  important  Company  established,  and 
what  was  its  plan  ? 

16.  Commercial  principles  of  that  age  ? 

17.  By  whose  exertions  was    the  settlement  of  Pondicherry 
formed  ? 

18.  Extent  of  the  French  possessions  in  India  at  the  declaration 
of  war  against  England  in  1 744  ? 

19.  Who  was  LabourdonnaiSy  and  what  important  acquisition 
was  made  by  him  ? 

20.  What  reception  did  he  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  his 
Govemment  7 

21.  Who  was  Dupleix  ?  and  what  schemes  did  he  form  regard- 
ing India  ? 

22.  How  did  he  avoid  fulfilling  the  conditions  with  regard  to 
Madras  ? 

23.  His  confidence  was  greatly  heightened  by  an  event  which 
forms  a  memorable  era  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare  ? 

24.  What  English  officer  commanded  against  Dupleix  during 
the  war? 

25.  Influence  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  operations 
in  India  ? 

26.  On  what  occasion  did  Cliye  first  distinguish  himself  f 

27.  Nature  of  the  English  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Tanjore  ? 

28.  What  circumstances  afforded  Dupleix  an  opportunity  of 
interfering  in  the  politics  of  Southern  India  ? 

29.  Results  of  the  engagement  at  Ambiir  ? 

30.  Different  treatment  of  their  respective  allies  by  the  French 
and  the  English  7 

31.  Consequences  of  the  return  of  Nazir  Jang  to  the  Dakhan? 

32.  Intrigues  by  means  of  which  Dupleix  obtained  the  ascendancy 
in  the  Soudi  7 

33.  Daring  exploit  by  which  dive  relieved  Trichinopoly  when 
besieged  by  the  French  and  Chanda  Sahib  7 

34.  British  and  Indian  aid  soon  after  obtained  by  Muhammad 
Ali? 

21 
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35.  Consequences  to  the  French  ? 

36.  Second  opportunity  afforded  the  French  of  investing  Tri- 
chinopoly  ? 

37.  Is  Mill  correct  in  helieving  its  defence  unworthy  of  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  English  ? 

38.  New  acquisitions  gained  by  Bussy  from  Salabat  Jang  ? 

39.  Why  was  Dupleix  superseded,  and  how  was  he  treated  by  the 
Company  and  the  Government  respectively  ? 

40.  The  arrangements  which  followed  were  favourable  to  the 
English  ? 

41.  French  designs  on  India  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
Years' War? 

42.  Who  was  Lally,  and  when  did  he  arrive  at  Pondicherry  ? 

43.  The  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  first  exploit  showed 
how  eager  he  was  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission  ? 

44.  His  impolitic  arrangements  with  regard  to  Bussy  ? 

45.  Who  conducted  the  defence  of  Madras,  and  how  did  the 
siege  terminate  ? 

46.  How,  in  Lally's  opinion,  should   the  English  have  acted 
after  the  Battle  of  Wandewash  ? 

47.  Date  of  the  capture  of  Pondicherry  by  the  English  ? 

48.  What  reception  did  Lally  meet  with  in  France  ? 

49.  Mill's  remark  on  his  treatment  ? 

50.  To  what  footing  were  the  affairs  of  the  French  in  India 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  ? 

51.  The  English  were  still  more  successful  in  another  quarter  of 
India  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  ? 

52.  Original  nature  of  the  English  settlements  in  Bengal  7 

53 .  Character  of  Surdj-ad-DauU  ? 

54.  Causes  which  led  to  his  attack  on  Calcutta? 

55.  Orme  censures  the  plan  of  defence  adopted  by  the  English  ? 

56.  Is  Mill  justified  in  throwing  the  blame  of  the  Black  Hole 
disaster  on  the  English  themselves? 

57.  At  what  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dakhan  was  intelligence 
received  at  Madras  of  these  transactions  in  Bengal  ? 

58.  To  what  officers  was  the  restoration  of  the  English  power  in 
Bengal  entrusted  ? 

59.  How    far  was  the  expedition  successful,  and  how  did  it 
terminate  ? 
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60.  Conduct  of  the  French  daring  these  disturbances  ? 

6 1 .  Clive's  behaviour  towards  them  ? 

62.  Clive's  reasons  for  dethroning  the  Nawab  ? 

63.  Means  adopted  for  that  purpose  ? 

64.  Conduct  with  regard  to  Omichand? 

65.  Date  of  the  Battle  of  Plassey  ? 

66.  How  is  the  battle  characterised  by  Mill? 

67.  Fate  of  Surdj-ad-Daula  ? 

68.  By  whom  were  the  claims  of  Mir  Jaffier  disputed  ? 

69.  Clive's  conduct  on  that  occasion,  how  styled  by  Mill  7 

70.  Changes  carried  by  the  Council  during  the  absence  of  Clive 
in  Europe  ? 

71 .  Character  of  Kasim  All's  government  ? 

72.  Natnre  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Council  ? 

73.  By  whom  was  he  assisted  after  his  expulsion  ? 

74.  Mention  some  of  the  battles  gained  by  the  English  during 
the  war,  and  some  of  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves. 

75.  How  were  the  transactions  viewed  by  the  Directors,  and 
what  measures  did  they  take  in  reference  to  them  ? 

76.  Date  and  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Allahabad  ? 

77.  Financial  anticipations  of  Clive  ? 

78.  Physical  features  of  the  Mysdr  country  ? 

79.  How  was  it  governed  at  the  time  of  Hyder's  appearance? 

80.  What  ministers  were  in  power  when  the  English  first  came 
in  contact  with  Mystir  ? 

81.  Where  did  Hyder  first  distinguish  himself  ? 

82.  On    what    occasion    did    he    first    acquire    power,     and 
how? 

83.  Circumstances,  internal  and  external,  which  favoured  his 
designs  on  the  throne  of  India  ? 

84.  What  valuable  acquisition  of  his  early  days  did  Hyder  own 
as  the  main  instrument  of  his  future  greatness  ? 

85.  Confederacy  formed  against  him  in  1767  ? 

86.  Appropriate  reply  of  Hyder  to  the  Maratha  ambassador  ? 

87.  Wavering  conduct  of  the  Nizam  during  the  war? 

88.  Date  and  terms  of  the  separate  treaty  concluded  by  him  with 
the  English  ? 

89.  What  English  officers  commanded  against  Hyder  in  this 
war,  and  which  of  them  was  the  most  successful  ? 
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90.  Owing  to  what  did  the  English  conclude  a  treaty  in  1 769> 
and  how  far  did  they  afterwards  ohserve  its  conditions  ? 

91.  In  what  new  war  were  the  Mysoreans  engaged  immediately 
after  the  treaty  with  the  English^  and  in  what  year  and  on  what 
terms  were  matters  arranged  between  the  parties  ? 

92.  Cause  of  the  war  between  France  and  England  in  1778  ? 

93.  At  what  stage  of  the  Indian  contest  did  Hyder  interfere  ? 

94.  What  attempts  were  made  by  the  Madras  government  to 
gain  him  over,  and  with  what  results  ? 

95.  For  what  expedition  is  the  year  1780  notorious  in  Indian 
warfare  ?  and  by  what  celebrated  man  has  it  been  described  ? 

96.  Severe  loss  sustained  by  the  English  at  PoliMr  during  the 
same  year  ? 

97.  Who  was  Governor  General  at  the  time,  and  what  measures 
did  he  take  on  receiving  intelligence  of  that  disaster  ? 

98.  In  the  following  year  Poliliir  witnessed  a  second  engagement ; 
Mill  and  Wilks  differ  in  their  account  of  it  ? 

99.  In  what  year  did  the  Dutch  become  involved  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  what  were  the  consequences  as  regarded  their  posses- 
sions in  India  ? 

100.  What  arrangements  respecting  the  same  were  made  at  the 
close  of  the  war  ? 

101.  The  Governor  General  succeeded,  early  in  1782,  in 
weakening  the  power  of  the  enemy  ? 

102.  About  the  same  time  Hyder  was  reinforced  from  another 
quarter  ? 

103.  Victory  gained  by  the  English  over  the  combined  army? 

104.  English  successes  on  the  Malabar  Coast  owing  to  what  ?  and 
officers  engaged  in  that  quarter  ? 

105.  Date  and  cause  of  Hyder's  death  ? 

106.  Character  of  his  administration  ? 

107.  Danger  of  his  kingdom  from  the  nature  of  the  attachment 
by  which  an  Indian  army  is  generally  bound  ? 

108.  Resources  of  Tipti  on  his  elevation  to  the  musnud  ? 

109.  What  circumstances  prevented  the  Madras  Government 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  Hyder  by  an  immediate  move  ? 

110.  By  what  officer  was  the  war  in  the  Carnatic  conducted 
against  the  French,  and  how  was  Tipti  engaged  during  the  same 
period? 
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111.  Date  of  the  Treaty  of  Yersaillea,  and  what  were  its  articles 
in  reference  to  India  ? 

112.  How  was  Tipd  affected  hy  the  withdrawal  of  his  French 
allies,  and  what  sahsequently  induced  him  to  treat  for  peace  ? 

1 13.  When  and  on  what  terms  was  the  Treaty  of  Mangalor  con- 
cluded ? 

114.  In  what  respect  did  TiptS  chiefly  differ  in  character  from 
Hyder  ? 

1 15.  Powerful  confederacy  formed  against  Tipti  in  1 786  ? 

116.  What  successes  on  his  side  induced  the  enemy  to  come  to 
terms,  and  what  were  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  ? 

1 1 7.  Mention  some  countries  where  the  people  suffered  from  the 
religious  zeal  of  Tipd  ? 

118.  How  were  the  victims  of  his  persecution  generally  dis- 
posed of  ? 

119.  What  peculiarity  of  manners  was  assigned  as  a  palliation 
for  the  forcible  conversion  of  the  people  of  Malabar  ? 

120.  The  Malabar  War  exposed  to  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Tipd  another  people  who  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  remaining 
neutral  ? 

121.  Other  causes  of  complaint,  and  arrangement  proposed  by 
the  English  ? 

122.  At  what  stage  of  the  Travankdr  war  did  the  English  openly 
commence  hostilities  against  Tipd  ? 

123.  Their  negotiations,  even  before  that  war,  clearly  exhibited 
their  hostile  intentions  ? 

124.  The  expediency  of  Comwallis'  policy  on  this  occasion  seems 
very  doubtful  ? 

125.  Whom  had  Comwallis  succeeded  in  the  (xovernment  ?  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  instructions  he  had  received  ? 

126.  To  whom  was  the  command  of  the  war  against  Tipd  en- 
trusted, and  what  disaster  was  sustained,  owing  to  his  ill-concerted 
arrangements  7 

127.  Cornwallis  himself  adopted  a  different  line  of  march  from 
that  of  Medows,  and  probable  cause  of  his  preference  ? 

128.  Able  movement  with  which  he  opened  the  campaign,  and 
important  success  soon  afterwards  achieved  7 

129.  Two  principal  causes  why  the  first  march  on  the  capital 
failed? 
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130.  How  did  he  employ  the  interval  hetween  the  two  marches? 

131.  Strength  of  the  English  and  their  allies  in  the  second  ad- 
vance on  Seringapatam  ? 

132.  Tipti's  plan  of  defence,  and  amount  of  force  at  his  command  ? 

133.  General  issue  of  the  attack  on  the  Mysiir  Camp  near  the 
capital  ? 

134.  Ultimatum  proposed  to  TipiS,  and  date  of  the  treaty  ? 

135.  Division  of  the  conquests  made  hy  the  English  and  their 
allies  ? 

136.  Character  of  the  policy  of  Sir  John  Shore,  and  its  effect 
in  the  case  of  the  Nizam  7 

137.  Influence  of  the  success  of  the  French  republic  on  the 
views  of  TipiS  ? 

138.  Wellesley  on  his  arrival  in  India  found  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  Tipii,  sufficient  in  his  opinion  to  justify  "  an  imme- 
diate attack  on  the  Sultan"  ? 

139.  Does  Mill  concur  in  this  view  of  the  transaction  ? 

140.  Both  parties  simultaneously  complained  of  the  hostile  in- 
tentions of  their  opponents  ? 

141.  Nature  of  Wellesley's  communication  of  January  1799, 
and  Tipti's  remark  on  having  received  it  ? 

142.  Strength  of  the  army  appointed  to  invade  Mysiir,  and  by 
whom  commanded  ? 

143.  Advantages  anticipated  by  Tipd  from  the  detached  state  of 
the  invading  armies,  and  result  of  the  Battle  of  Saddsir  ? 

144.  TipA's  plan  of  defence  differed  from  that  of  Hyder  ;  pro- 
bable cause  of  this  change  in  tactics  ? 

145.  Advantages  of  the  former  mode  of  resistance  ?     . 

146.  Mention  some  of  the  English  officers  who  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  and  give  the  date  of  that 
event. 

147.  State  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  death 
of  Tipd. 

148.  The  habits  and  character  of  Tipd  differed  essentially  from 
those  of  his  father? 

149.  His  mode  of  government  would  seen  to  have  varied  with 
the  class  of  the  subject  ? 

150.  How  were  the  territories  of  the  Mysdr  empire  disposed  of 
by  the  English  ? 

R.  T.  REID. 
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History  of  India. — Mogul  Dynasty. 
Paper. 

1 .  Original  seat  of  the  Moguls  ?  To  what  family  of  races  did 
they  belong  ?  Extent  of  the  Mogul  empire  under  Zingis  and  his 
sons  ?  Is  the  application  of  the  term  Mogul  dynasty  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Timur  strictly  correct  ?  Timur's  notions  regarding  the 
duties  of  a  sovereign  ? 

2.  Character  of  Baber? — his  commentaries  chiefly  valuable  as 
what  ?  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Afghan  sovereigns  who  ruled 
during  the  exclusion  of  Humayun,  and  nature  of  his  administration  ? 

3.  State  of  the  empire  at  the  accession  of  Akbar?  Changes  in- 
troduced by  him  in  taxation?  Provinces  annexed  to  the  empire 
during  his  reign  ?  Short  account  of  the  religious  missions  of  the 
Portuguese  at  his  court  ? 

4.  Brief  narrative  of  Hawkins'  mission  to  Jahangir  ?  Roe's 
description  of  the  Mogul  court  ? — result  of  his  embassy  ?— his  pithy 
characterisation  of  Jahangir  ? 

5.  Administration  and  conquest  of  Shah  Jahdn?  Architectural 
monuments  of  his  reign  ? 

6.  Short  account  of  the  means  by  which  Aurangzeb  reached  the 
throne  ?  Bernier's  impressions  regarding  the  Mogul  court  and  go- 
vernment during  his  reign  ? 

7.  Origin  of  the  Sikhs  ?  Change  effected  in  their  character  f 
Their  condition  during  the  reigns  of  Aurangzeb  and  Shah  Allum  ? 

8.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Nadir  Shah  obtain  the  throne 
of  Persia  ?  Cause  of  his  invasion  of  India?  Dates  of  the  accession 
of  the  Mogul  emperors  from  Baber  to  Muhammad  Shah  ? 

R.  T.  REID. 

West  (or  Second  Year's)  Class. 

English    Literature. 

Examined  viv4  voce,  without  written  QuestioTU. 

English  Essay. 

Subject, — *'  On  the  effects  of  castes  upon  a  nation  or  nations  in 
the  following  points  of  view :  Ist,  its  effects  in  a  moral  and  social 
point  of  view ;  2nd,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view  ;  3rd,  in  a 
naitional  and  political  point  of  view ;  4th,  maintaining,  retarding, 
or  promoting  civilization  and  national  progress." 
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History. 

Great  Britain,  from  the  accession  of  the  Tudars  to  the  Restoration, 

Vivd  voce. 

1 .  The  political  ambition  of  the  English  Commons  in  the  four- 
teenth century  was  of  a  very  limited  character  ? 

2.  Condition  and  feelings  of  the  Commons  and  of  the  barons  at 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor  ? 

3.  The  people  in  England,  at  the  time,  differed  in  its  elements 
and  character  from  those  on  the  continent  ? 

4.  The  policy  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth  respectively 
tended  to  promote  the  formation  of  an  independent  middle  class  ? 
— its  elements? 

5.  The  condition  of  the  towns  was  also  favourable  to  its  develop- 
ment? 

6.  Though  long  strangers  to  their  exercise,  the  people  still  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  resisting  despotic  authority  ? 

7.  Whence  did  they  acquire  the  power  and  the  will  to  make  use 
of  them  ? 

8.  There  were  from  the  outset,  according  to  Guizot,  two  forms 
of  the  religious  reformation  in  England  ? 

9.  Among  what  classes  of  the  State  did  the  feeling  of 
resistance  in  matters  of  government  and  faith  first  appear,  and 
why? 

10.  Instances  given  by  Hume  and  Smyth,  of  the  influence  of 
this  disposition  under  Elizabeth  ? 

1 1 .  What,  in  the  opinion  of  Smyth,  was  the  secret  of  Elizabeth's 
success  in  treating  with  the  Commons  ? 

12.  The  pretensions  of  James  I.  tended  to  advance  the  spirit  of 
resistance  among  the  people  ? 

13.  By  what  appeal  did  the  ministers  of  James  attempt  to  jus- 
tify the  arbitrary  measures  of  his  government  ? 

14.  The  internal  condition  of  the  leading  monarchies  in  Europe 
at  this  time  tended  to  inspire  kings  with  confidence  ? 

15.  Charles  I.  was  still  more  exposed,  to  the  contagion  of  the 
pure  monarchy  principles  ? 

16.  Two  attempts  were  made  by  Charles  to  give  authority  to  the 
maxims  and  practice  of  absolute  monarchy  7 

17.  What  general  principle  guided  the  nation,  when  reoBting 
this  aggressive  disposition  ? 
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18.  When  was  the  «  Petition  of  Rights"  drawn  up  by  the  Com- 
mons  ? 

19.  In  forsaking  his  party  to  attach  himself  to  the  king,  Straf- 
ford had  not  been  called  upon  to  sacrifice  any  very  fixed  principles  ? 

20.  Character  and  views  of  Laud  ? 

21.  Owing  to  what  failure  and  with  what  views  did  the  King 
leave  London  in  July  1642? 

22.  Why  did  the  attempts  at  constitutional  rule  chiefly  fail? 

23.  When  was  the  Committee  of  Safety  organized,  and  what 
other  important  steps  were  taken  by  the  Parliament  at  the  same 
time? 

24.  Wliat  sentiment  was  common  to  both  parties  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  ? 

25.  The  manners  of  neither  party  were  antagonistic  to  civil  war  ? 

26.  Beneath  the  struggle  of  political  and  religious  parties  lay  a 
social  question  ? 

27.  Both  parties  found  in  the  state  of  society^  and  even  in  the 
laws,  means  of  sustaining  by  arms  their  rights  or  pretensions  ? 

28.  Neither  party  wanted  virtue  at  die  commencement  of  the 
war? 

29.  The  natural  consequences  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  soon, 
however,  developed  themselves  ? 

30.  When  and  by  whom  were  the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge 
brought  about,  and  owing  to  what  causes  chiefly  did  they  fail  ? 

31.  General  influence  of  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  on  the 
state  of  society. 

32.  An  armed  neutrality  was  eventually  formed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  war  ? 

33.  About  what  time  did  the  "  Clubmen"  become  a  permanently 
organized  force,  and  by  whom  were  they  chiefly  dispersed  ? 

34.  By  whom  was  the  last  eifort  made  to  eflect  peace  with  the 
king,  and  on  what  conditions  ? 

35.  Their  failure  was  in  accordance  with  the  usual  law  of  revo- 
lutions ? 

36.  In  what  light  did  the  judges  of  Charles  wish  their  conduct 
to  be  viewed  by  the  world  ? 

37.  The  people^  however,  viewed  the  matter  differently  ? 

38.  In  the  name  **  Republicans"  were  included  ideas,  designs, 
and  parties  profoundly  various  from  each  other,? 

22 
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39.  Gdzot's  estimate  of  the  party—"  Republicans,  from  a  theory 
constructed  upon  the  models  of  antiquity"  ? 

40.  The  republican  government  from  the  first  encountered,  to 
some  extent,  passive  resistance  ? 

41.  In  what  quarters  was  it  openly  repudiated  ? 

42.  To  what  extent  was  political  tyranny  put  in  force  against  the 
adversaries  of  the  republic  ? 

43.  Regulations  regarding  the  press  ? 

44.  What  celebrated  man  distinguished  himself  at  the  time  by 
vindicating  the  liberties  of  the  press  ? 

45.  The  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  republicans  was   still  more 
remarkable  in  another  respect  ? 

46.  Fantastic  scheme  with  regard  to  continental  politics  ? 

47.  How  did  the  project  eventuate  ? 

48.  Cromwell's  first  recorded  appearance  in  public  life  ? 

49.  Characteristics  of  his  early  career  ? 

50.  Change  wrought  in  his  views  by  the  conduct  of  the  new 
government,  and  his  resolution  with  regard  to  it  ? 

5 1 .  The  parliament  itself  soon  offered  him  the  position  he  sought  ? 

52.  On  what  principle  did  he  conduct  the  Irish  war  ? 

53.  In  Scotland  his  policy  was  different  ? 

54.  How  did  he  receive  the  homage  consequent  on  his  success  ? 

55.  Two  great  popular  questions  used  by  him  as  weapons  of 
ambition,  after  resuming  his  seat  in  parliament  ? 

56.  Despotism,  when  resorted  to  by  nations  from   perplexity  or 
lassitude,  can  only  subsist  upon  two  conditions  ? 

57.  General  basis  of  Cromwell's  foreign  policy,  and  cases  where 
he  carried  it  out  ? 

58.  One  great  drawback  in  his  government,  and  how  manifested  ? 

59.  State  briefly  the  mode  of  his  aiming  at  royalty. 

60.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  several  candidates  for  power  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  ? 

61.  Character  of  Monk,  and  dominant  idea  which  actuated  his 
conduct  ? 

62.  Expression  of  Charles  II.  on  entering  London  ? 

R.  T.  REID. 
Paper. 
1.    Political  view  of  Europe  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  ? 
Most  remarkable  laws  passed  during  his  reign  ? 
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2.  Condition  of  the  English  people  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII .  7 
Brief  snrvej  of  his  foreign  politics  ?  Contrast  his  character  with 
those  of  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  and  Leo  X.  Give  the  dates,  and 
state  hrieflj  what  you  know  of  the  hattles  of  Ravenna,  Marignano^ 
Pavia,  and  Cerisoles. 

3.  Arguments  for  and  against  toleration  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  stated  hj  Hume,  in  connection  with  the  different  courses  of  con- 
duct recommended  to  Mary  hy  Pole  and  Gardiner  respectively  ? 

4.  Short  accoimt  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Phi- 
lip II.  ?  Part  taken  hy  Elizaheth  in  it,  and  consequences,  immediate 
or  remote,  to  England  from  those  transactions  ? 

5.  Mention  the  most  remarkable  English  writers  who  lived 
during  the  ages  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  ;  and  state 
briefly  what  you  know  of  their  works. 

6.  State  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  the  fall  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  1643.  Give  some  ac- 
count of  the  following  encounters  of  the  civil  wars — Edgehill,  New- 
bury, Marston-Moor,  and  Naseby. 

R.  T.  REID. 

Normal  (or  Third  Year's)  Class. 

English  Literature. 

Examined  viva  voce,  toithout  written  Questions. 

English  Essay. 

Subject, — "  On  the  effects  of  castes  upon  a  nation  or  nations  in 
the  following  points  of  view:  1st,  its  effects  in  a  moral  and  soeial 
point  of  view  ;  2nd,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view  y  3rd,  in  a 
natural  and  social  point  of  view ;  4th,  in  maintainmg,  retarding,  or 
promoting  civilization  and  national  progress." 

History. 

History  of  Modem  Europe.  (1453—1740). 

Fivd  Voce. 

1.  The  concurrence  of  several  great  events  mark  the  transition 
from  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  to  modem  history  ? 

2.  Importance  of  Europe  in  modem  history  as  contrasted  with 
Asia  and  Africa  ? 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  European  political  system  ? 
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4.  What  circumstances  chiefly  tended  to  estahlish  the  stability 
of  the  European  States  system  ? 

5.  History  of  modern  Europe — divisions  made  by  Heeren  and 
Michelet  respectively  ? 

6.  Italy,  the  battle-ground  of  France  and  Spain,  (1494—1530,) 
adopted  a  policy  suited  to  her  position  7 

7.  Consequences  of  their  ambitious  conduct  to  the  despoilers  of 
Italy — ^France  and  Spain  ? 

8.  The  fate  of  all  three  countries  complete  a  lesson  of  general 
importance  ? 

9.  Most  remarkable  contemporaries  of  Philip  II.,  and  charac^ 
teristics  of  his  age  ? 

10.  The  course  which  the  Reformation  had  followed  gave  rise  to 
an  opinion  in  politics  of  the  highest  importance  ? 

11.  Between  what  States  did  the  rivalry  of  Europe  lie  during 
this  period,  and  what  was  the  centre  of  political  interests,  and  why  ? 

12.  The  position  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was  different  from 
that  which  it  occupied  during  the  previous  period  ? 

13.  How  did  the  Netherlands  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  and  what  was  their  extent  at  the  death  of 
Charles  V.  ? 

14.  Disadvantages  arising  to  the  Netherlands  from  the  wide 
dominion  of  Charles  ? 

15.  These  evils  increased  under  Philip  II.  ? 

16.  The  contests  with  the  Mahomedans  had  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  character  of  the  Spanish  people  ? 

17.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Batavian  provinces 
was  probably  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  ? 

18.  Result  of  the  convocation  of  the  States  General  in  1559  ? 

19.  When  was  the  confederation  of  patriots  organized,  and  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  demands  ? 

20.  What  religionists  took  advantage  of  the  success  of  the  con- 
federates to  extend  their  operations  in  the  low  coimtries,  and  with 
what  results  ? 

21.  Injurious  effects  of  the  excesses  of  the  Iconoclasts  on  the 
feelings  of  Philip? 

22.  Duration  of  Alva's  Reign  of  Terror,  and  most  famous  engage- 
ments with  the  patriots  during  his  rule  ? 

23.  Causes  of  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Ghent,  and  new  con- 
federacy organized  out  of  its  ruins  ? 
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24.  What  part  did  Elizabeth  of  England  take  in  the  contest  ? 

25.  What  arrangement  did  Philip  make  regarding  the  Nether- 
lands before  his  death,  and  when  was  the  independence  of  the  re- 
public Yirtually  acknowledged  ? 

26.  How  far  did  Philip  interfere  in  the  French  civil  wars  ? 

27.  Duration  and  general  character  of  these  wars  ? 

28.  The  League  forms  an  era  in  their  history  ? — change  in  the 
position  of  parties  after  its  formation  ? 

29.  Lesson  drawn  by  Smyth  from  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  League  ? 

30.  Great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  wars 
of  faction,  and  more  particularly  of  religious  faction  ? 

31.  The  situation  of  Henry  IV.  at  his  accession  was  beset  with 
many  difficulties  ? 

32.  Voltaire's  description  of  the  French  parliaments  at  that 
time? 

33.  Two  services  which  Henry  IV.  rendered  the  constitution 
of  France? 

34.  Great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  his  life^  according  to  Smyth  ? 

35.  Smyth  divides  the  whole  interval  from  Luther  to  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  into  three  periods  ? 

36.  The  schism  in  the  Church  was  contemporaneous  with  two 
political  circumstances  which  gave  to  the  Reformation  entirely  dif- 
ferent results  ? 

37.  Several  reasons  made  the  Austrian  princes  generally  sup- 
porters of  the  papal  authority  ? 

38.  Special  causes  of  the  same  policy  in  the  cases  of  Charles  V. 
andPhiUpIL? 

39.  General  character  of  the  administration  of  the  German  line 
of  the  House  of  Austria  during  the  second  of  the  above  periods  ? 

40.  Important  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  their  history  ? 
.41.     One  prince  deserve^  to  be  favourably  contrasted  with  the 

other  members  of  his  house,  and  in  what  respect  ? 

42.  Protestant  grievances  under  Rodolph  II.  ? 

43.  Grounds  of  apprehension  to  the  Austrian  States  at  the  acces- 
sion of  his  successor  ? 

44.  First  diet  of  Mathias? — the  first  diet  of  a  sovereign  in  an 
elective  monarchy  his  severest  test? 

45.  The  Bohemian  Letter  of  Majesty  left  one  important  article 
undecided. 
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4G.  Immediate  cause  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War»  and  its  origbal 
character  ? 

47.  Other  causes,  internal  and  external,  which  contributed  to  its 
spread  and  duration  ? 

48.  Motives  which  induced  Ferdinand  to  confer  the  Palatinate 
on  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  7 

49.  How  did  the  king  of  Denmark  become  involved  in  the  strife, 
and  how  long  did  his  interference  continue  ? 

50.  How  and  at  what  date  did  tlie  war  become  completely  re- 
volutionary in  character  ? 

51.  What  were  the  effects  of  Richelieu's  intrigues  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  contest  ? 

52.  Date  and  results  of  the  Battle  of  Lutzen  ? 

53.  How  long  after  the  death  of  Gustavas  did  Sweden  continue  t(> 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war  ? — under  what  leaders  ? 

54.  To  what  parties,  in  the  opinion  of  Smyth,  was  Europe  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  the  toleration  gained  by  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia ? 

55.  What  European  State  interfered  least  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  owing  to  what  cause  ? 

56.  What  German  prince  who  performed  a  prominent  part  in 
the  war  was  connected  at  that  time  with  the  royal  house  of  England, 
and  what  members  of  his  family  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
that  country  ? 

57.  The  character  of  Charles  I.  was  favorably  contrasted  with 
that  of  his  predecessor  ? 

58.  Symptoms  of  the  preponderance  of  royal  power  in  Europe 
at  the  accession  of  Charles  I  ? 

59.  How  far  had  the  advance  of  royalty  in  England  kept  pace 
with  that  on  the  continent  ? 

60.  Metamorphosis  in  the  condition  of  the  Barons  begun  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  completed  under  Elizabeth  7 

61.  Traces  of  the  feudal  system  existing  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  of  1640,  and  its  effects  on  the  progress  of  the  civil 
war  7 

62.  What  class  in  England  had  advanced  most  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Tudors,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Charles'  parlia- 
ment (1628)  7 

63.  Why  did  Charles'  attempts  at  constitutional  government  fail  7 
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64.  Extent  of  religious  liberty  under  the  republic  ? 

65.  Their  political  intolerance  was  carried  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent ? 

66.  The  favours  heaped  upon  Cromwell  by  the  parliament  ex- 
emplify a  usual  characteristic  of  revolutionists  ? 

^7>  By  what  means  did  Cromwell  first  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  army  ? 

68.  Change  effected  in  his  character  after  the  death  of  the 
king? 

69.  Why  did  his  attempts  to  re-establish  a  legal  monarchy  fail  ? 

70.  The  precedence  of  France  in  Europe  during  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  owing  to  two  causes  ? 

71.  Causes  of  the  debility  of  Spain  during  the  same  period  ? 

72.  Weak  part  played  by  Austria  in  the  West  the  result  of 
what? 

73.  Alleged  claims  of  Louis  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands  on 
what  founded  ? 

74.  Conquests  of  the  campugns  of  1668  how  far  retained  by 
him? 

7b.     Allies  of  France  and  Holland,  1 672—8  ? 

76.  Nature  of  Turenne's  tactics,  and  Villar's  description  of  his 
treatment  by  Louvois  ? 

77.  How  was  Turenne  wittily  contrasted  with  the  new  Mare- 
schals  ? 

78.  Voltaire's  remark  on  the  results  of  the  war  ? 

79.  From  the  time  that  Louis  became  a  religious  persecutor,  his 
power  and  prosperity  began  to  decline  :  this  may  be  accounted  for 
on  other  than  superstitious  grounds  ? 

80.  The  prevalence  of  another  heresy  afforded  France  some 
amends  for  the  injury  suffered  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots? 

81.  There  was  a  class  of  Jansenists  at  that  time  niore  under  the 
influence  of  political  than  of  religious  sentiments  ? 

82.  Duration  and  extent  of  the  war  consequent  on  the  League 
of  Ausburg  ? 

83.  French  generals  who  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
war,  and  some  of  the  victories  gained  by  them  ? 

84.  Wars,  no  less  violent,  which  exercised  considerable  influence 
on  the  contests  of  the  West,  raged  in  the  East  of  Europe  at  the 
same  time  ? 
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85.  For  what  is  the  Hungarian  war  chiefly  celebrated,  and  by 
what  peace  was  it  concluded  ? 

86.  Who  were  the  Cossacks,  and  under  whose  protection  were ' 
they  originally  ? 

87.  How  was  the  Cossack  question  settled  at  the  Peace  of 
Moscow  (1686)  T 

88.  Aspirants  to  the  crown  of  Spain  at  the  death  of  Charles 
II.,  and  their  respective  claims  ? 

89.  Political  point  of  view  from  which  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
viewed  the  question  ? 

90.  Macaulay  defends  the  principle  of  partition  observed  in  the 
second  Treaty  ? 

9 1 .  The  active  part  taken  by  England  in  the  formation  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  was  to  some  extent  the  consequence  of  Louis'  own 
fatuity  ? 

92.  Who  succeeded  William  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  ? 
Burke's  remark  on  the  success  of  the  Alliance  ? 

93 .  Smyth  sums  up  in  one  expression  the  merits  of  Marlborough  ? 

94.  Principal  theatres  of  the  war,  and  French  generals  in  com- 
mand ? 

95.  Two  great  victories  gained  by  Marlborough,  and  general 
results  of  each  ? 

96.  Imperialist  generals  in  Spain,  and  which  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful ? 

97.  Macaulay's  remark  on  the  late  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  ? 

98.  St*  Simon's  description  of  the  state  of  the  French  nation  at 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  ? 

99.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  talent 
and  prosperity  in  a  nation  is  generally  observed  rather  after  than 
during  a  despotic  reign  ? 

100.  Friendly  relations  between  England  and  France  during  the 
Orleans  regency  the  consequence  of  what  ? 

101.  Projects  of  Alberoni  in  respect  lo  foreign  policy,  and  their 
connection  ? 

102.  Chief  aim  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Western  cabinets  at 
that  time  ? 

103.  The  intrigues  of  Alberoni  in  the  North  had  one  remark- 
able result  ? 

104.  Conditions  of  the  Quadruple  AlliancCi  and  its  date  ? 
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105.  Chief  merit  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  opinion  of 
Smyth  ? 

106.  Different  lights  in  which  his  continental  policy  was  viewed  ? 

107.  What  contemporary  minister  on  the  continent  resembled 
Walpole  in  character  ? — terra  of  each  administration  ? 

108.  Character  of  Fleury,  and  condition  of  France  during  his 
government  ? 

109.  By  what  celebrated  war  was  the  peace  of  Europe  broken 
in  1740? 

R.  T.  REID. 

Paper. 

I. — 1 .  How  would  you  characterise  the  state  of  Europe  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ? — ^its  political  tendency  ? 

2.  Brief  survey  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  and  disco- 
veries during  the  same  period,  and  their  influence  upon  the  progress 

,  of  civilization  ? 

3.  Moral  drawn  by  Smyth  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  ? 

4.  Effects  of  that  catastrophe  on  the  revival  of  letters  ? 

5.  Characteristics  of  the  "  Classical  School"  ? — Schlegel's  no- 
tions regarding  its  connection  with  the  subsequent  religious  reform  ? 

6.  Guizot  remarks  some  points  of  coincidence  between  the  aspect 
of  Italy  at  that  period  and  that  of  France  in  the  age  preceding  the 
Revolution  ? 

II. — I.Smyth  endeavours  to  show^from  an  a  priori  point  of 
view,  what  consequences  might  have  been  expected  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Reformation  1 

2.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  Reformation  ? 

3.  Its  dominant  character  according  to  Guizot  ? — its  weak 
points  ? 

4.  Macaulay  takes  a  more  general  view  of  its  connections  and 
results  ? 

III. — 1.  Political  view  of  the  Southern  European  States  at  the 
accession  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  ? 

2.  Brief  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
against  the  African  purates,  in  1535  ? — ^light  in  which  the  transac- 
tion was  viewed  by  Christendom  ? 

3.  Leading  conclusions  deduced  by  Smyth  from  the  history  of 
the  civil  and  religious  wars  in  France  ? — advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  wars  of  religious  faction  ? 

23 
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4.  The  "European  Republic"  of  Henry  IV.  ?— nature  of  the 
project,  and  its  impelling  motive  ? 

IV. — 1.  Chief  points  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  reign  and 
merits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ? 

2.  The  political  system  of  Europe  how  far  affected  by  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  ? —  its  terms  ? 

3.  By  what  Treaties  were  the  political  relations  of  the  North  set- 
tled shortly  afterwards  ? 

4.  Chief  characteristic  of  Cromwell's  foreign  politics? — ^give 
some  illustrations. 

V. — 1.  Give  some  account  of  the  formation  of  the  triple  Alliance 
(1668),  and  of  its  results. 

2.  Terms  of  peace  between  the  several  States  at  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Congresses, — Nimwegen,  Ryswick,  and  Utrecht  ? 

3.  The  success  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688  very  proble- 
matical during  the  life-time  of  William  ? — his  character  as  a  states- 
man ? 

4.  Improvements  accomplished  or  projected  by  him  in  Great 
Britain. 

VI, — I.  Mention  some  of  the  most  famous  French  writers  of  the 
ages  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Orleans  regency,  whose  names  you  have 
met  with  in  your  reading,  and  state  in  what  branch  of  literature 
each  was  most  celebrated. 

2.  Briefly  characterise  the  genius  and  style  of  those  English 
poets  of  whose  works  you  have  read  portions  during  the  term  ? 

R.  T.  REID. 


SPECIMENS  OF  ANSWERING. 

Clare  (or  First  Year's)  Class. 

(TAe  best  English  Essay,) 

'<  On  the  best  method  of  elevating  the  castes  of  Mahars,  Dhers, 
&c.  from  their  present  social  and  moral  degradation,  with  least 
offence  to  the  other  classes." 

Before  commencing  to  write  on  this  most  important  subject  I 
must  first  show  the  way  in  which  I  think  to  proceed  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  method  of  elevating  the  Mahars^  Dhers,  &c.  from 
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their  present  degradation.  In  tlie  first  place  I  try  to  show  (what 
many  think  is  impossible)  that  their  elevation  is  a  thing  that  can 
be  effected  ;  then  to  propose  some  of  the  means  which  I  think  would 
effect  that  desired  elevation  ;  and  lastly,  to  show  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  enjoy  or  wish  to  enjoy  the  dignified  title  of  the  well- 
wishers  of  this  country  to  try  and  effect  the  desired  good. 

The  opinion  which  the  generality  of  the  people  entertain  on  this 
subject  is  worthy  of  remark.  Ask  a  man  what  to  do  in  order  to 
raise  these  people  from  their  present  state,  and  he  is  sure  to  say  "  It 
is  impossible  ;  God  has  made  them  low  ;  He  has  intended  that  they 
should  continue  low,  and  you  are  going  to  raise  them  ? — how  can 
that  be  ?  Who  do  you  think  would  perform  the  low  business  to 
which  they  have  been  confined,  in  case  of  their  standing  on  a  per- 
lect  equality  with  us,  whom  God  has  made  high  ?"  He  says,  "  It  is 
impossible"  ;  but  let  us  refer  to  the  bright  page  of  history,  and  see 
if  she  furnishes  us  with  an  instance  of  a  people  more  rude,  more 
ignorant,  and  more  vicious,  being  ever  raised  from  their  low  state. 
Look,  and  we  instantly  find  such  an  instance  in  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. What  was  their  condition  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  Julius  Csesar  7  Were  they  not  painting  their  bodies  in 
fantastic  colours,  roaming  about  the  country,  and  living  entirely  on 
roots,  and  such  things  as  the  island  produced  spontaneously  ?  Now 
look  for  a  moment  to  their  present  condition  :  the  sciences  that  they 
have  cultivated,  the  wonders  that  they  perform  at  sea,  the  virtues 
which  most  of  them  are  seen  practising,  in  short,  the  superiority 
which  they  enjoy  at  present  over  the  people  of  other  countries.  Are 
the  M ahars  and  Dhers  at  present  not  in  a  condition  greatly  to  be 
envied  when  compared  with  that  in  which  the  Britons  were  1800 
years  ago  ?  Does  it  not  seem  possible,  then,  to  effect  the  elevation  of 
the  former,  when  we  see  that  those  who  were  in  a  worse  condition 
are  at  the  present  day  enjoying  superiority  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ?  This  would  suffice  in  the  first  place,  it  being  now  evi- 
dent that  the  opinion  of  the  people  is  groundless,  arising  from  uq 
other  motive  than  jealousy  and  reluctance  to  see  others  not  only  ex- 
cel them,  but  also  become  their  equals. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  second  place,  consider  what  it  is.  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  indebted  to  for  their  present  superiority.  Deprive  them 
(in  your  imagination),  one  by  one,  of  all  the  advantages  that  educa- 
tion and  its  promotion  has  conferred  on  them  ;  and  surely  when 
yon  do  this  you  shall  see  their  present  superiority  vanishing  at  every 
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step,  until  at  last  you  find  them  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
condition  in  which  nature  had  placed  them.  Education,  then,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  the  thing  that  has  made  them  what  they  now  are. 
If  this  is  the  case — if  education  has  raised  the  Britons,  whose  con- 
dition was  in  no  way  better  than,  nay  equal  to,  that  of  the  Mahars 
of  the  present  day — ^why  may  it  not  be  made  to  produce  the  same 
happy  results  among  these  latter,  if  it  be  placed  within  their  reach  ? 
It  is  quite  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  Mahars  are  a  people  so 
mean  that  education  cannot  make  them  better.  What  stronger  ar- 
gument can  we  have  against  such  an  opinion  than  that  furnished  us 
by  history  in  the  case  of  the  Britons  ? 

The  impossibility  of  elevating  the  Mahars  and  Dhers  from  their 
present  state  of  social  and  moral  degradation  has  often  been  ui^ed, 
by  those  who  call  themselves  the  well-wishers  of  their  country,  as  a 
reason  of  their  not  attempting  it.  But  that — now  having  found  that  it 
is  not  impossible  ;  that  education  is  the  sure  antidote, —  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  well-wishers  to  apply  that  remedy  can  no  longer  be  denied. 
Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  effect  their  elevation ;  but  then  the 
path  to  virtue  is  always  difficult,  and  its  difficulty  should  never 
deter  us  from  pursuing  it.  The  desired  good  is  not  such  as  to  be 
effected  in  a  short  time — in  a  month  or  in  a  year  ;  it  will  no  doubt 
be  many — twenty  or  forty — ^years  before  it  is  effected.  But  the  well- 
wishers  should  begin  to  give  doses  of  education  from  to-day,  and 
continue  to  do  so  till  that  happy  time  arrives  when  the  disease  (igno- 
rance, vice,  &c.  &c.)  is  wholly  cured.  Rise,  then,  ye  well-wishers  of 
this  country,  from  your  lethargy,  and  begin  to  exert  yourselves  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  people,  the  Mahars,  Dhers,  &c.  &c.,  and  rest 
assured  that  your  exertions  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  honor* 
able  cause,  will  be  crowned  with  success.  With  these  few  lines  I 
beg  to  close  my  present  essay.* 

NANABHAI    HARIDASS. 

Clare  (or  First  Ybar's)  Scholars. 
History  op  India. 
(Specimens  of  Answering  by  the  first  ten  Students.) 
I.     1.  Q.  Original  seat  of  the  Moguls  ?    To  what  family  of  races 
did  they  belong  ? 

*  This  and  all  the  Bubseqaent  specimens  are  printed  from  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Students  without  any  correction  whatever ;  hence  many  mistakes  are  sure 
to  be  found  in  them. 
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A.  The  original  seat  of  the  Moguls  was  Mongoha  in  Asia,  situated 
on  the  South  of  the  Altain  Chain.  Of  the  three  great  hranches  of 
the  human  race — the  Ethiopians,  Caucasians,  and  Mongolians — 
they  belonged  to  the  third. 

2.  Q.  Extent  of  the  Mogul  Empire  under  Zingis  and  his  sons  ? 

A.  Zingis,  whose  original  name  was  Timujin,  after  having  obtain- 
ed the  throne  of  his  father,  began  to  extend  his  conquest  over  the 
wild  and  extensive  plains  of  Asia.  His  conquests  may  be  compared 
with  the  primitive  convulsions  of  nature,  which  agitated  and  altered 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  :  he  first  directed  his  arms  towards 
the  kingdom  of  Carezme,  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed,  whose  empire 
extended  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  borders  of  India  and  Turk- 
istan.  He  reduced  Otra,  Cogende,  Bockara,  Samurcund,  and  the 
provinces  of  Transoxiana  and  Khorasan.  His  son  Octai  conquered 
the  whole  of  Northern  China,  and  his  grandson  Batii  revolted  the  free- 
dom from  the  provinces  of  Eipzack  and  Turkistan,  and  reduced 
Circassia  and  Georgia.  After  having  measured  the  latitude  of  90^, 
and  conquered  Russia,  he  defeated  the  Hungarians  and  the  king  of 
Poland.  Sebanikhan,  son  of  Tuli,  subdued  the  whole  of  Asiatic 
Russia  ;  Hoolagu  Persia ;  and  Cubli  the  whole  of  the  Southern  part 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Thus  the  Moguls,  during  sixty-eight 
years,  conquered  almost  all  Asia,  and  a  portion  of  Europe. 

3.  Q.  Is  the  application  of  the  term  Mogul  dynasty  to  the 
descendants  of  Timur  strictly  correct  ? 

A.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls  Timur  was  doubtless  a  rebel ;  yet  he 
was  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  Burlass.  His  fifth  ancestor, 
Cassur  Nurvian,  was  £mir-ul-Omra  to  Zagathi,  in  his  new  realms 
of  Transoxiana.  His  origin  is  confounded  with  the  family  'of  the  im- 
perial stem.  He  boasted  that  he  was  descended  from  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  house  of  Zingis  ;  but  we  know  not  that  he  might 
have  been  of  Caucasian  extraction. 

BHAIROANATH    MANGESH. 

4.  Q.  Timur's  notions  regarding  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  ? 

A.  Timur  wrote  a  work,  called  the  Institutes,  in  which  he  declares 
that  a  sovereign  should  not  relax  in  his  efforts  to  conquer  as  many 
countries  as  possible ;  to  rule  despotically ;  to  enforce  the  laws  which 
be  himself  dictated  ;  lastly,  to  propagate  Islami9m. 
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5.  Q.  Baber's  character  ? 

A.  Baber  was  remarkable  for  his  literary  pursuits,  his  daring 
character,  his  supposed  supernatural  ability,  and  his  fondness  for 
planting  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  which,  according  to  Elphin" 
stone,  he  introduced  from  foreign  countries.  He  was  a  master  of 
the  Persian  and  Turkish  languages,  in  which  he  wrote  many  poems. 
His  protection  to  caravans,  which  usually  fall  victims  to  warriors, 
exhibits  a  generous  mind  ;  yet  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  cruelty 
incident  to  his  countrymen. 

MAYARAM    SHAMBHUNATH. 

II.  (1.)  Q.  Character  of  Baber  f 

A.  Baber  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  emperors 
that  ever  held  the  sceptre  of  India.  The  character  which  the 
romance  writers  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  ascribed  to  their 
heroes  was  wholly  realized  in  him.  He  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  the  winning  and  losing  of  empires.  At  one  time  he  was  the 
ruler  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  at  another  time  he  had  scarcely  a 
house  to  shelter  himself  ;  now  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  (again  ?)  he  was  scarcely  able  to  muster  two  hundred  soldiers. 
He  was  called  the  knight  errant  of  Asia.  His  valour  was  brilliant, 
and  some  of  his  exploits  are  considered  surpassing  even  those  of 
the  most  renowned  of  his  ancestors.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
he  seems  to  have  assumed  a  fixed  character  in  military  affairs  ;  and 
in  the  great  battles  fought  on  the  plains  of  Hindoostan  he  showed 
no  want  of  consummate  generalship.  He  was  amiable,  generous, 
and  open,  and  well  versed  in  poetry  and  the  art  of  music. 

(2.)  Q.  His  commentaries  chiefly  valuable  as  what  ? 

A.  The  commentaries  in  which  he  has  related  the  events  of  his 
own  life,  and  of  which  Dr.  Leydon  and  Mr.  Erskine  have  furnished 
us  with  a  translation,  manifest  much  strong  sense.  His  commen- 
taries describe  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  Oriental  courts. 

(3.)  Q.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Afghan  sovereigns  who  ruled 
during  the  exclusion  of  Humayuu ;  and  nature  of  his  administration  ? 

A.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Affghan  sovereigns  who  ruled  du- 
ring the  exclusion  of  Humayun  was  Shere  Khan,  a  Pathan  Chief,  who 
formerly  held  the  government  of  Bengal.  He  was  a  brave,  intel- 
ligent, and  a  popiUar  prince.  He  governed  his  subjects  with  the 
strictest  impartiality,  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    His  fame  as  a 
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good  monarch  was  greatly  heightened  hy  his  internal  management 
with  regard  to  tlie  accommodation  for  travellers.  He  built  a  high 
road,  extending  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus,  being  bordered  with 
fruit  trees,  and  having  at  every  two  miles  a  well  and  a  caravancery. 
In  short,  his  subjects  were  highly  satisfied  with  his  government ; 
and  his  death,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  was  considered  a  national 
calamity. 

BALKRISHNA   SADASHIV. 

III.-    (1.)  Q.  State  of  the  empire  at  the  accession  of  Akbar  ? 

A.  It  was  in  a  very  distracted  state.  No  sooner  the  brave  and 
hardy  Humayun  disappeared  from  the  world,  then  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  seeing  the  minority  of  Akbar,  rose  in  rebellions.  But 
these  rebelHons  soon  subsided  before  the  valour  of  Akbar. 

(2.)   Q.  Changes  introduced  by  him  in  taxation  ? 

A.  The  Hindu  and  the  Patau  princes  used  to  tax  the  cultivators, 
not  only  on  production,  but  on  several  other  things  besides.  These 
poor  people,  besides  paying  the  tax  on  production,  were  compelled 
to  pay  the  capitation  tax,  the  poll  tax,  and  many  others  of  a  minor 
character.  But  to  relieve  these  people  from  so  many  taxes,  Akbar 
thought  it  proper  to  tax  production  only.  Although  his  mere  tax 
on  land  was  double  than  what  the  former  rulers  used  to  exact  on 
the  same,  still,  however,  the  cultivators  were  in  a  prosperous  state 
under  him  :  full  security  was  given  to  them  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  freebooters. 

(3.)  Q.  Provinces  annexed  to  the  empire  during  his  reign  ? 

A.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Ghizni  and  the  Ghory  dynasties,  the 
Mahomedan  power  in  India  was  greatly  extended.  It  comprised 
the  whole  of  Middle  India  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan.  But 
during  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Togluck  III.  all  these  provinces  were  ' 
separated,  and  were  erected  into  independent  kingdoms  by  the 
governors.  Since  that  time  none  of  tfie  Mahomedan  sovereigns  was 
strong  enough  to  re-annex  them  except  Akbar ;  he  established  a 
permanent  supremacy  in  all  of  them.  With  these  conquests  he  also 
added  some  of  the  other  provinces  in  the  Deccan. 

TALACKCHAND  MANIKCHAND. 

(4.)  Q.  Short  account  of  the  religious  missions  of  the  Portuguese 
at  his  court. 
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A.  Though  Akbar  was  muifferent  to  all  religion,  he  sent  letters 
to  Goa,  requesting  to  send  some  missionaries,  out  of  cariosity  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  religion  of  a  distant  people.  The  mis. 
sionaries  had,  on  their  way  to  the  capital,  many  opportunities  to 
witness  the  superstitious  extravagances  of  the  Banias.  They  were 
vainly  fed  with  the  hope  that  Akbar  would  prove  a  convert,  but 
when  they  found  him  even  plundering  the  mosques  when  in  want  of 
money,  they  were  disappointed.  They  were  told  to  leap  into  a  fur- 
nace with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  as  the  Molahs  had  agreed  to  do 
with  the  Kooran,  to  prove  the  superior  excellence  of  t^eir  faith. 
Disgusted  with  these  things,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  realising 
their  wishes,  they  returned.  With  the  view  of  having  at  his  court 
people  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  he  called  two  more  missions, 
who  likewise  returned  without  any  effect. 

MACUNDRAO  BHASKARJI. 

IV.  (I.)  Q.  Brief  narrative  of  Hawkins'  mission  to  Jahangir? 

A.  In  the  reign  of  Jahangir,  an  English  mission  arrived  in  India 
under  Captain  Hawkins,  who,  after  many  diflSculties,  was  received  by 
the  emperor,  where,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits  and  Mocrib- 
khan,  the  viceroy  of  Cam  bay,  he  suffered  many  disasters  before  he 
was  allowed  to  carry  on  commerce,  owing  to  the  vacillating  conduct 
of  the  emperor;  and,  being  opposed  by  strong  enemies  at  court, 
Hawkins  did  not  gain  his  object ;  and  after  spending  four  years,  re- 
turned disgusted  to  England. 

(2.)  Q.  Roe's  description  of  the  Mogul  court ;  result  of  his  em- 
bassy ;  his  pithy  characterization  of  Jahangir? 

A.  The  character  of  the  Mogul  court  as  given  by  Roe :  The  throne 
^  of  the  emperor  was  surrounded  by  two  rails,  the  inner  one  for  am- 
bassadors and  men  of  first  rank,  and  the  other  for  officers  and  other 
men  of  the  court ;  and  at  a  distance  a  place  was  assigned  for  the 
ordinary  people,  yet  all  at  a  full  view  of  the  emperor.  He  remarks 
that  the  sovereign  devoted  all  his  time  in  the  public  affairs.  He 
came  in  the  morning  at  a  window,  where  the  people  assembled  to 
receive  his  benediction  ;  in  the  afternoon  he  again  repaired  to  the 
same,  where  he  was  amused  by  the  combats  of  etephants  and  other 
animals.  The  emperor  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  court  every  day,  ex- 
cept "  his  being  sick  or  drunk."  All  the  transactionsof  the  court  were 
published  every  day  ;  and  Roe  was  very  much  scandalized  seeing 
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these  transactions  *'  tossed  about  by  rascals."  Oh  the  sovereign's 
birth-day  he  used  to  bring  two  boxes,  one  containing  rubies,  and  the 
other  gold  and  silver  almonds,  which,  when  thrown  upon  the  floor,  the 
great  omrahs  were  seen  crawling  for  on  the  ground,  as  children  fight 
for  sugar-plums ;  then  the  emperor  was  weighed  against  rupees,  gold, 
silver,  rich  garments,  and  afterwards  against  rice,  meal,  and  butter. 
Roe  was  received  by  the  emperor  with  great  pomp  and  honor,  and 
talked  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  asking  about  the  countries  in 
Europe,  and  about  the  New  World.  On  his  return  he  received  a 
letter  to  his  sovereign  from  the  emperor.  Jahangir  was  a  mild 
prince :  "  he  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  all,  which  was  worse 

than  being  ill." 

GANPAT  MADANJI. 

V.  Q.  Administration  and  conquest  of  Shah  Jehan  ?  Architectural 
monuments  of  his  reign  ? 

A.  Shah  Jehan  is  said  to  have  administered  justice  in  an  able  and 
prudent  manner,  having  been  aided  in  all  the  State  proceedings  by 
his  wise  and  enlightened  councillors  Asiphkhan  and  Mohabetkhan. 
Had  there  been  a  theatre  open  for  foreign  conquest.  Shah  Jehan 
would  have  been  ambitious  of  that  glory ;  but  his  empire  was  already 
so  extensive,  that  to  add  more  provinces  to  it  by  conquest  would 
rather  have  been  disadvantageous.  However,  he  annexed  Assam 
to  his  dominions,  and  made  several  expeditions  into  the  Deccan, 
Candahar,  and  Balkh  ;  but  these  last  two  were  not  entirely  added  to 
his  kingdom,  on  account  of  the  powerful  and  vigorous  rule  of  Abbas 
and  Saffi. 

The  most  remarkable  monuments  amongst  those  which  Shah 
Jehan  constructed  at  Delhi  is  the  Taj  Mahal,  a  stupendous  and 
magnificent  building,  exhibiting  a  refined  specimen  of  Indian 
architecture.  The  second  to  it  is  the  Juma  Musjud,  which  is  also 
an  exquisite  structure,  situated  at  New  Delhi,  wliich  he  called  from 
himself  Shah  Jehatiapoor. 

BABA  WITHOBA. 

YI.  (I.)  Q.  Short  account  of  the  means  by  which  Aurangzeb 
reached  the  throne  ? 

A.  Shah  Jehan  had  four  sons, — Dara,Suja,  Morad,  and  Aurang- 
zeb. The  first  of  these,  Dara,  was  greatly  beloved  by  Shah  Jehan,  who 
always  kept  him  in  his  presence.  During  an  illness  which  befel 
the  empeior,  Dara  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
24 
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government.  No  sooner  did  he  get  this  power,  than  he  hesitated 
not  to  abnse  it :  he  began  to  use  violence  against  his  brothers,  and 
caused  all  whom  he  thought  to  be  their  friends  to  be  seized  and  put  to 
death.  Suja,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Bengal,  advanced 
against  him,  but  he  was  soon  checked  by  an  imperial  army,  while 
Morad,  who  had  been  governor  of  Goojrat,  called  Aurangzeb  to  his 
assistance  to  put  down  his  brother.  They  marched  towards  Agra, 
fought  with  Dara,  and  ultimately  proved  victorious.  Dara  was 
•obliged  to  fly.  Aurangzeb,  after  various  intrigues  and  stratagems, 
succeeded  in  confining  his  father  Shah  Jehan,  who  had  recovered 
from  his  illness,  and  in  placing  Morad  on  the  throne,  only  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  similar  plot.  After  a  short  time  he  invited  Morad  to  a 
banquet,  bound  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Suja  also 
fell  a  victim  to  his  stratagems ;  and  thus,  being  left  without  a  rival, 
he  assumed  the  lofty  title  of  Bddsh^. 

NANABHAI  HARIDASS. 

(2.)  Q.  Ber]Her*s  impressions  regarding  the  Mogul  court  and 
government  during  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  ? 

A.  Bemier  contradicts  the  native  historians,  who  represent  his  reign 
as  prosperous*  He  says,  if  justice  was  mamtained,  it  was  within 
his  own  immediate  circle,  in  Delhi,  Agra,  and.  the  neighbouring 
provinces ;  but  the  distant  piovinoes  were  ruled  by  arbitrary  gover- 
nors, whose  rapacity  and  oppression  obliged  those  whom  other  cir- 
cumstances proved  to  be  possessed  of  exorbitant  wealth  to  wear  the 
garb  of  poverty.  Bemier  was  also  the  first  to  dispel  that  high 
notion  which  prevailed  in  Europe,  of  the  mighty  and  unconquer- 
able  armies  engaged  in  Mogul  war&re. 

NAOBOZJI  BERAMJI. 

YII.  (1)  Q.  Origin  of  the  Sikhs  ? 

A.  The  Sikhs  inhabited  the  territories  of  the  Punjaub,  and  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  Indus  ;  they  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Baber  as 
A  religious  sect,  under  their  leader  Nanuck. 

(2.)  Q.  Change  effected  in  their  character  7 

A.  The  oppression  of  Aurangzeb  and  the  loss  of  thdr  comman- 
der Teegbahder,  who  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded  by  the  emperor, 
changed  their  character  from  that  of  peaceftd  iahaUtanta  to  that  of 
warlike  and  ferocious  marauders. 
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(3.)  Q.  Their  condition  daring  the  reigns  of  Aurangzeh  and  Shah 
AUam  ? 

A.  Daring  the  reigns  of  Aorangzeb  and  his  immediate  sacces- 
Bor  Shah  Allaro,  they  were  redoced  to  a  very  wretched  condition  by 
their  warlike  habits  of  life,  and  the  defeats  they  sastained  in  the  bat- 
tles fought  with  the  Mogals. 

JAHANGIR  RASTAMJI  MODY. 

VIII.  Q.  Under  what  circamstances  did  Nadir  Shah  obtain  the 
throne  of  Persia  ?  Cause  of  his  invasion  of  India  ? 

A.  The  Affghans,  a  hardy  and  mouatainous  race,  seeing  that  the 
once  great  kingdom  of  the  Sophis  was  desolated  by  civil  war,  took  an 
opportunity  of  invading  Persia.  They  put  to  death  the  reigning 
sovereign  and  the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  except  one,  named  Tha- 
masp,  who  took  refuge  with  the  pastoral  tr3>es.  They  gave  him  a 
good  reception,  and  as  Persia  is  a  country  where  patriotism,  justice, 
and  loyalty  has  smiled  from  the  remotest  period,  the  shepherds  took 
up  the  royal  cause,  and  Nadir,  one  of  them,  being  appointed  their 
leader,  conducted  them  with  success.  He  expelled  these  intruders, 
but  feeling  himself  more  beloved  than  the  prince,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  his  person,  and  made  him  a  close  prisoner.  Having  firmly 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  country,  he  led  his  soldiers 
to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  Afghans  themselves,  whom  he  sub- 
dned.  On  readung  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  he  sent  ambassadors  with 
an  escort  to  bring  back  the  Afghans  that  had  taken  refuge  in  India. 
The  ambassadors,  with  their  escort,  were  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jellalabad ;  and  as  Mahomed  Shah  refused  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  for  that,  he  took  it  as  the  reason  for  his  invading  India. 

FABDITNJI    JAMSHEDJI. 


(Specimen  qf  Anuwmng  hy  a  pitying  Student.) 

Q.  State  of  the  empire  at  the  accession  of  Akabar,  and  changes 
introduced  by  him  in  taxation  7 

A.  In  1556  Akabar  succeeded  to  his  father  Humayoon,  but  no 
sooner  had  he  come  to  the  throne  than  he  was  disturbed  by  insur- 
rections in  Bengal,  Kabul,  and  Caohandar  ;  these  he  suppressed  with 
such  heroism  and  display  of  talents,  that  firom  that  time  his  strength 
was  looked  upon  as  almost  supematuraL   At  one  time  he  was  imp^ 
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tient  to  find  himself  separated  from  his  army  by  a  broad  stream ;  he 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  other  side  two  hmidred  chosen  horse, 
and  entered  the  tent  of  Zeman,  who  fell  after  an  obstinate  struggle, 
and  the  whole  host  of  the  insurgent  chief,  being  deprived  of  its 
head,  was  totally  routed.  At  another  time  he  saw  five  thousand 
horse  advancing  towards  him  while  he  had  only  two  hundred.  His 
captains  advised  him  to  retreat  beyond  the  Indus,  but  his  lofty  spi- 
rit indignantly  refused  the  advice,  and  led  the  little  force  so  ably, 
that  it  presented  the  appearance  of  the  van  of  a  large  army  ;  the 
others,  thus  deceived,  fled,  and  were  pursued  for  several  miles.  His 
celebrated  work,  *'  Ayeen  Akabary,"  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
Empire,  from  the  catching  of  partridges  and  the  feeding  of  hawks, 
as  his  minister  boasts  that  the  emperor  had  the  pleasure  to  learn 
the  different  dispositions  of  his  officers  when  he  was  hunting,  but 
it  was  totally  made  for  the  revenue  of  the  empire  ;  the  burden  of 
taxes  bearing  hard  on  the  people  from  the  time  of  his  ancestors,  he 
removed  great  many,  but  the  sum  he  extorted  was  by  no  means  lit- 
tle. Among  the  taxes  he  removed,  a  poll  tax,  a  tax  on  every  kind  of 
tree,  tax  on  catties,  and  a  tax  on  buying  and  selling  of  catties,  re- 
gardless from  the  flourishing  state  of  mercantile  transactions  in  his 
empire. 

MANCHERJI  DHANJIBHAI  DAVER. 

West  (ob  Second  Year's)  Class. 

English  Essay. 

(By  the  Student  who  obtained  the  Prize  in  the  Close.) 

*'  On  the  effects  of  caste  upon  a  nation  or  nations  in  the  following 
points  of  yiew  :  Ist,  its  effects  in  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view  ; 
2nd,  in  an  intellectnal  point  of  view  ;  3rd,  in  a  national  and  political 
point  of  view  ;  4th,  in  maintaining,  retarding,  or  promoting  civiliza* 
tion  and  national  progress.'' 

Ist, — ^with  tegard  to  the  effects  of  castes  in  a  moral  and  social 
point  of  view. 

When  we  consider  for  awhile  the  effects  of  castes  in  their  various 
aspects,  the  first  question  that  is  naturally  suggested  is,  how  could 
this  system  have  originated  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  The 
division  of  mankind  into  several  parts,  such  as  Europeans,  Tartars, 
and  again,  ciueh  as  Hindoos^  Parsees,  Moosulmans,  &c.  is  arbitary. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  bodies  of 
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the  various  tribes  and  castes  which  inhabit  our  globe ;  no  diiference 
in  their  internal  structure  and  external  forces,  no  difference  in  their 
passions,  feelings,  &c.  :  it  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  there  could 
not  have  existed  such  distinctions  at  all  (as  castes)  in  a  country  or 
a  nation  in  which  the  people  are  of  indigenous  origin ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  several  castes  in  a  country  (for  instance,  in  Hindoostan) 
were  originally  of  different  tribes,  havitig  different  manners  and  cus- 
toms. Thus  a  set  of  people,  conquering  their  neighbours  or  any 
other  nation,  claimed  the  right  of  being  superior,  not  only  in  power, 
but  in  descent,  which  they  would  say  was  of  divine  origin.  After 
a  lapse  of  considerable  time^  the  two  sects  rose  and  advanced  sepa- 
rately from  each  other. 

Having  so  far  proved  the  absurdity  of  divine  origin  (as  it  is 
called)  of  the  caste  system,  I  proceed  to  show  whether  there  should 
exist  such  distinctions. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  country  in  which  this  system  prevails,  the 
moral  and  social  progress  of  the  people  must,  of  course,  be  hindered. 
There  arise  all  sorts  of  feelings  of  jealousy,  enmity,  and  pride,  which 
tend  strongly  to  separate  them  more  and  more  from  each  other. 
Let  us  go  into  the  world,  and  see  a  community  thus  composed,  and 
examine  the  various  phenomena  that  will  he  presented  to  our  eyes. 
The  best  example  that  we  can  select  is  that  of  Hindoostan. 

The  Hindoos  are  divided  into  four  main  castes,  each  of  which 
is  again  divided  into  classes  and  sub-classes  ;  the  highest  of  them, 
the  Bramins,  look  upon  their  inferiors  (at  least  so  they  think  them) 
as  condemned  by  the  Almighty  never  to  stand  on  a  par  with  them- 
selves. But  does  God  keep  up  the  connection  as  such  between  the 
Bramins  and  the  Sudras  any  more  than  be  does  between  the  stone 
carved  out  into  a  Mahadev  and  that  which  lies  at  our  feet  ?  No ; 
it  is  Bramins  themselves  that  keep  down  their  rivals.  They  pro- 
hibit by  laws  the  Sudras  from  reading  the  Yedis  and  Poorans, 
nay,  all  that  tends  to  elevate  the  inind  and  soul.  They  prescribe 
punishments  for  Sudras,  if  they  speak  a  lie,  ten  times  more  severe 
then  they  do  in  case  of  a  Bramin.  If  a  Bramin  and  a  Sudra  hap- 
pen to  become  intimate  friends,  there  will  he  no  other  intercourse 
between  them  than  that  of  speaking  with  and  of  feeling  for  each 
other  ;  they  will  never  dine  at  the  same  table,  no  intermarriage  will 
take  place  in  their  families.  Thus  all  sorts  of  friendly  ties  and 
intercommunications,  which  tend  to  bind  them  to  each  other,  are 
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denied  them  by  the  customs  of  castes.  Viewing  it  then  as  a  whole, 
this  society  seems  distracted  and  separate  into  many  branches 
antagonist  to  each  other,  rather  than  mingled  into  harmony.  I 
proceed  to  the  next  point. 

2nd. — In  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 

This  point  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  first  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  w^rite  about  it  at  any  length.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  Bramins  have  tried  their  utmost  to  keep  all  knowledge 
to  themselves,  not  only  in  virtue  of  their  Shastras  but  in  virtue  of 
their  feeling.  Had  all  the  castes  been  allowed  the  use  of  learning 
and  knowledge  indiscriminately,  who  knows  but  that  there  would 
not  have  been  among  the  lower  classes  a  Newton  or  a  Watt  ?  Who 
can  say  that  they  would  not  have  wrought  a  mighty  change  in  their 
country  which  would  have  placed  it  highest  in  the  whole  world  ? 

3rd. — In  a  national  and  political  point  of  view. 

In  a  national  and  political  point  of  view  the  caste  system  has 
scarcely  any  advantage  on  its  side.  What  has  given  England  the 
superiority  which  she  now-a-days  enjoys  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  7  Is  it  not  the  unity  of  opinions,  of  manners  and  customs, 
and  absence  of  castes,  that  binds  the  people  of  this  small  island  into 
an  inseparable  brotherhood  ?  Now  let  us  turn  to  India,  and  see  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  authority  of  the  native  Rajas, 
that  helped  the  British  in  over-running  India,  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  in  a  few  years. 

When  a  regiment  of  Pnrdeshees  goes  to  fight  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  the  Bunyas  are  not  animated  in  the  least,  because  they  are 
connected  neither  by  relationship  or  profession,  nor  by  manners  and 
customs.  I  am  sure  if  the  Eng^h  Grovemment  were  to  banish  all 
the  Parsees  from  the  country,  no  Hindoo  would  feel  that  their 
nation  would  suffer  a  great  loss ;  and  if  you  ask  why,  the  answer 
is,  that  it  is  the  distinction,  namely,  that  of  caste,  which  separates, 
I  may  say  infinitely,  the  Hindool  from  Paraees. 

4th. — In  mamtaining,  retarding,  or  promoting  dvilization  and 
national  progress. 

The  greatest  hindrance  that  is  presented  to  the  progress  of 
civilization  by  the  prevalence  of  castes  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
prohibition  of  transgressing  the  bonndaries  of  the  countries  in  which 
Boeh  distinctions  exist.  As  I  have  no  time,  I  will  say  in  a  word  that 
the  prevalence  of  caste  is  retarding  to  the  inereiuie  of  population 
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and  to  the  development  of  the  industrial  arts.  The  several  castes 
have  very  little  interest  for  the  welfare  and  promotion  of  each  other ; 
on  the  contrary,  thej  will  vie  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  worst 
manner. 

It  is  the  consequences  that  arise  from  the  prevalence  of  castes, 
combined  with  the  varieties  of  language,  manners,  and  religion,  that 
have  degraded  India  (a  country  blessed  with  some  of  the  best 
natural  advantages)  in  the  ranks  of  nations* 

There  may  sometimes  be  derived  some  advantage  from  castes  to  a 
particular  portion  of  a  nation,  but  considering  in  a  national  point  of 
▼iew,  the  existence  of  this  pitiful  custom  tends  to  neutralize  them. 

BALAJI  PANDURANG. 

West  (or  Second  Year's)  Scholars. 

Answers  in  the  History  of  England. 

(By  the  Student  who  gained  the  Prize.) 

I. — 1 .  Q.  Political  view  of  Europe  at  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  ? 

A.  Scotland  at  the  accession  of  Henry  YIL  was  not  in  a  coudi- 
tion  in  which  she  is  at  present  found.  The  intense  animosities  that 
flubsisted  between  them  and  their  Southern  neighbours  were  not  yet 
totally  extinct ;  and  when  Henry  sent  ambassadors  to  conclude  a 
final  peace  and  settle  all  differences  between  them,  the  Scots  only 
concluded  a  truce  of  eleven  years. 

Spain  was  at  this  time  rising  into  importance  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  who  united  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  having  driven  the 
Moors  from  their  dominions  effected  the  conquest  of  Granada ;  Maxi- 
milian, the  king  of  the  Romans,  took  upon  himself  the  government 
of  the  Low  Countries,  as  being  the  tutor  to  his  sou  Pbilip,  who  was 
then  in  his  minority  ;  but  he  could  not  totally  subdue  the  Flemings, 
by  whom  he  was  frequently  disturbed. 

France  was  making  rapid  strides  towards  that  high  position  which 
it  soon  after  attained  in  the  pohtical  transactions  of  Europe.  All  the 
fiefe  of  the  crown  were  united  to  it :  Brittany,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  fiefs,  and  not  yet  conquered,  measures  were  immediately  taken 
to  subdue.  Louis  XI.  at  his  death  entrusted  his  daughter  Anne 
with  the  regency  till  his  son  Charles  YIII.  should  arrive  at  matu- 
rity.   Anne,  a  woman  of  sbgular  talents  and  capacity,  and  foil  of 
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hypocrisy  and  conceit,  immediately  directed  her  efForts  towards  the 
subjugation  of  Brittany,  the  last  and  most  important  of  the  fiefs. 
Francis  II.  the  reigning  prince  of  Brittany,  and  a  person  of  weak 
and  imbecile  character,  entrusted  the  whole  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraigu,  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  who  contested  strenuously  with  Anne  for  the  regency.  The 
barons  of  Brittany,  seeing  that  all  favors  were  engrossed  by  the 
duke,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  France,  and  in- 
vited them  to  make  a  descent  on  Brittany.  This  was  the  most  in- 
viting opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  the  ambitious  designs  of 
the  French  Court.  The  French  immediately  led  a  numerous  force 
into  the  heart  of  Brittany,  which  was  thus  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
that  powerful  enemy.  Anne,  in  order  at  least  to  preserve  a  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch,  sent  an  embassy  to  Eng- 
land to  contract  the  alliance  of  that  powerful  king  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish king  owed  a  deep  gratitude  to  the  court  of  Brittany,  which  had 
lent  him  an  effectual  assistance  in  mounting  the  English  throne. 
But  the  king,  who  was  most  tenacious  of  his  money,  was  very  libe- 
ral in  sending  embassies  after  embassies  to  the  Courts  of  France  and 
Brittany  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  took  no  measures  to  assist  his  old 
and  most  important  ally  in  his  present  distressful  condition.  The 
Bretons,  thus  left  to  themselves,  made  every  effort  to  preserve  their 
independence,  but  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  marriage  of  Charles 
VIII.  with  Anne,  queen  of  Brittany. 

2.  Q.  Most  remarkable  laws  passed  during  his  reign  ? 

A.  The  most  important  laws  passed  during  the  reign  of  Henry 

VII.  were  two,  the  one  for  breaking  entails,  by  which  the  enormous 
power  of  the  nobility  was  greatly  curbed,  and  the  other  for  prohi- 
biting the  keeping  of  too  many  retainers,  an  idle  class  of  persons  who 
were  very  dangerous  to  royal  authority. 

II. — 1 .  Q.  Condition  of  the  English  people  at  the  time  of  Henry 

VIII.  ? 

A.  The  Government  of  England  under  the  Tudors  was  more  des- 
potic than  any  that  the  English  people  had  hitherto  been  subject 
to  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  in  particular  exercised  his  power  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  with  amazing  success.  He 
passed  laws  which  were  totally  destructive  of  the  popular  rights, 
and  were  yet  contentedly  received  by  the  people.  Whenever  the 
parliament  made  any  opposition  to  his  wishes  it  was  severely  repri- 
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manded,  ind  its  members  were  sent  to  the  Tower  in  lots  ;  and  it  jet 
thanked  the  king  for  his  majesty's  good  graces  if  they  obtained  the 
slightest  redress.  He  told  his  parliament,  "  thus  far  shall  thou  go/' 
and  there  it  stopped,  and  thanked  him  for  prescribing  the  course. 
He  changed  the  religion  of  his  people  according  to  his  wishes,  and 
the  people  implicitly  obeyed  him,  and  adopted  his  changing  opinions 
without  a  murmur.  ''The  English  were  then  so  thoroughly  sub- 
dued," says  Hume,  *'  that,  like  Eastern  slaves,  they  applauded  those 
very  acts  of  violence  by  which  they  were  oppressed." 

2.  Q.  Brief  survey  of  his  foreign  politics  ? 

A.  With  regard  to  foreign  politics,  Henry  displayed  the  same  wa- 
vering principles  by  which  he  regulated  his  domestic  affairs.  At 
one  time  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Francis,  at  another  he  relin- 
quished his  ally,  and  waged  wars  against  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Charles,  an  interested  monarch.  Once  he  wrote  a  book  against  the 
Lutheran  principles,  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  for  which  he 
received  the  title  of  the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith"  ;  the  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith,"  however,  was  the  first  to  relinquish  the  faith.  But 
upon  the  whole,  he  maintained  a  more  sincere  correspondence  with 
Francis  than  with  any  other  monarch. 

3.  Q.  Contrast  his  character  with  those  of  Francis  I.,  Charles  V., 
and  Leo  X. 

A.  Henry  was  tyrannical,  capricious,  wavering,  incapable  of  per- 
manent friendship,  destitute  of  mercy,  but  at  intervals  open-hearted 
and  frank.  Francis  was  liberal,  frank,  open-hearted,  and  capable  of 
sincere  attachment.  Charles  was  interested,  cruel,  a  consummate 
hypocrite,  full  of  crafty  intrigues  and  dissimulation,  pretending  to 
contract  a  friendship  while  trying  to  draw  away  the  secrets  of  a 
man,  and  making  them  known  to  the  world,  without  shame,  and 
without  any  regard  to  decency.  Leo  X.  resembled  Francis  in  very 
many  respects  :  he  was  sincere,  gallant,  and  liberal. 

4.  Q.  Give  the  dates  and  .  state  briefly  what  you  know  of  the 
battles  of  Ravenna,  Marignano,  Pavia,  and  Cerisales. 

A.  The  battle  of  Marignano  was  fought  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Francis,  in  the  year  1515,  with  the  Swiss,  who  were  defeated.  It 
was  very  fiercely  contested.  A  gentleman  present  at  the  time  re- 
marked that  this  battle  was  the  battle  of  heroes.  The  battle  of 
Pavia  was  fought  in  the  year  1525,  in  which  Francis  was  taken  pri- 
soner. 
25 
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III. — 1.  Q.  Arguments  for  and  agiinat  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion,  as  stated  by  Hume,  in  coimectionwith  the  different  courses 
of  conduct  recommended  to  Mary  by  Pole  and  Gardiner  reepectiTely  7 

A.  The  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  said  the  an- 
tagonists of  the  toleration  principle,  are  attended  with  many  tem- 
poral inconveniences,  and  productive  of  great  mischief.  It  creates 
among  the  sects  a  spirit  to  abhor  and  extirpate  each  other  :  it  tends 
to  produce  the  most  violent  discord  and  faction  smong  the  people. 
No  sooner .  the  people  differ  in  matters  of  faith  than  they  begin  to 
discuss  about  temporal  authority,  and  thus  prove  very  dangerous  to 
the  cause  of  royalty. 

The  advocates  of  toleration  reasoned  after  a  different  manner. 
The  practice  of  persecution^  said  they,  in  order  to  preserve  an  uni- 
formity of  opinion  in  questions  which  are  least  subject  to  the  criterion 
of  human  reason,  is  extremely  barbarous.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
men  that  more  we  persecute  them»  the  more  they  would  adhere  to  their 
principles  and  faith.  And  above  all  there  is  something  so  unnatural 
and  unaccountable  in  matters  of  religion,  that  it  will  unite  men 
violently  differing  in  other  respects,  and  soon  effaces  the  most  mortal 
hatred  existing  between  different  nations.  If  the  people  were  left 
to  themselves,  and  if  the  door  to  toleration  were  opened,  the  mutual 
hatred  then, —  the  obstinacy  that  would  otherwise  arise,  would  not 
take  place,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  particular 
modes  of  religion  soon  decays,  and  they  are  soon  reconciled. 

Pole  recommended  the  salutary  principle  of  toleration,  while 
Gardiner  advocated  persecution.  The  views  of  the  latter,  being 
agreeable  to  the  despotic  disposition  of  Mary,  were  immediately 
adopted  by  that  cruel  princess. 

lY.  1.  Q.  Short  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against 
Philip  II.? 

A.  The  religious  disputes  which  were  at  this  time  spread  all  over 
Europe  found  their  way  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  reformed 
religion  was  immediately  established.  The  provinces  were  at  this 
time  under  the  subjection  of  Spain  ;  and  Philip  II.,  a  cruel  prince, 
who,  being  influenced  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  bigotry,  waged  the 
most  cmel  persecution  against  the  Netherlanders,  and  s^t  thither 
the  duke  of  Alva,  the  most  bloody  personage  of  the  time,  who  dar- 
ing a  short  administration  of  six  years  committed  the  most  dreadfiil 
rairagea  in  the  provinces.  The  Hollanders  at  last  raised  a  revolt^ 
and  fiercely  contested  their  liberties  with  their  cruel  rulers. 
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2.  Q.  Part  taken  by  Elizabeth  in  it,  and  consequences,  immediate 
or  remote,  to  England  from  those  transactions  ? 

A.  The  Netherlanders,  being  continually  harassed  and  persecuted, 
applied,  in  1575,  to  foreign  powers  for  aid.  Among  these  was 
Elizabeth,  who,  being  influenced  by  motives  of  interest  and  policy, 
immediately  accepted  of  the  offer,  and  sent  a  large  army  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Low  Countries,  which,  after  a  long  and  tenons 
struggle,  achieved  their  independence.  If  Elizabeth  had  not  em- 
braced the  defence  of  the  Netherlanders,  they  would  have  probably 
thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France,  a  Catholic  country, 
and  it  would  have  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Spain,  threatened 
the  Protestants  all  over  Europe ;  and  Elizabeth  thus,  from  prudent 
motives,  warded  off  the  blow  from  a  distance. 

Y.  1.  Q.  Mention  the  most  remarkable  English  writers  who 
lived  during  the  ages  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  and 
state  briefly  what  you  know  of  their  works. 

A.  The  remarkable  English  writers  who  flourished  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  were  Spenser,  Shake- 
spere,  Jonson,  Fairfax,  Herison,  Donne,  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Camden,  Waller,  Philip  Massinger,  and  Dr.  William  Harvey. 

Spenser  was  a  romantic  poet ;  Shakespere  a  dramatic  writer . 
Jonson  was  an  imitator  of  the  ancients,  and  translated  some  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  ;  Fairfax  translated  Tasso  ;  Herison 
translated  Ariosto ;  Donne  was  a  writer  of  satires  ;  Bacon  showed 
the  path  to  inductive  philosophy ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  the 
history  of  the  world  ;  Camden  wrote  the  life  of  Elizabeth  ;  Waller 
was  a  poet ;  and  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

VI. — 1.  Q.  State  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  rise  of 
the  Independents,  and  the  fall  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  1643. 

A.  The  Presbyterians  were  hitherto  carrying  on  war  with  the 
king»  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  a  l^al  constitution.  They  were 
ffom  the  first  engaged  in  a  two-fold  reform,  that  (tf  the  Church  and 
that  of  thie  State.  But  in  1643  they  obtained  the  redress  of  every 
grievance  they  could  name,  but  they  did  not  stop  the  hostilities 
with  the  king  ;  and  when  they  were  re-establishing  all  the  ancient 
inatkutioiis  they  had  subverted,  the  Independents^  the  real  revofai^ 
tionary  party,  rose  up»  and,  nnder  the  pretence'  of  loving  liberty 
and  fi>»edeni  of  conscience,  enlered  upon  the-patbof  revolntiim. 
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2.  Q.  Give  aonie  account  of  the  following  encounters  of  the  civil 
wan, — Edgehill,  Newbury,  Marston-Moor,  and  Naseby. 

A.  The  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought  on  the  23rd  of  October 
1642,  when  the  royalists  were  defeated  by  the  parliamentarians, 
under  the  command  of  Essex.  The  battle  of  Newbury  was  fought 
in  September  1643,  when  the  royalists  suffered  a  retreat  from  Essex, 
though  the  battle  had  not  been  very  decisive.  The  battle  of 
Marston-Moor  was  fought  between  prince  Rupert  and  Newcastle 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Crawford  on 
the  other,  in  July  1644,  when  the  royalists  suffered  a  total  defeat. 
The  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought  in  June  1645,  when  the  royalists 
were  completely  beaten  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell. 

PESTANJI    JAHANGIRJI. 

(Specimens  ofAfinDerin^  by  the  remainder  of  the  Class,) 

I. — 1.  Q.  Political  view  of  Europe  at  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.? 

A.  Henry  VII.  acquired  the  throne  of  England  by  his  victory 
over  Richard  III.,  in  1485.  His  title  was  confirmed  by  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  and  thereby  blended 
the  interests  of  the  contending  parties — the  Yorkist  and  the  Lan- 
castrian. The  country  of  Scotland  was  governed  by  James  III.,  who 
was  a  very  weak  prince.  The  affairs  of  this  country  was  in  a  very 
confused  state,  of  which  Henry  wanted  to  take  advantage,  but  he 
failed  to  do  it  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  standing  army,  which  was 
not  in  existence  at  the  time. 

In  Germany  Maximilian  was  reigning  ;  he  made  some  accession 
to  his  territory  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  ;  but 
after  her  death  he  was  left  without  interest  in  that  country,  and 
lasdy  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  territory.  In  Arnigon 
and  Castile,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  respectively  reigning.  By 
the  marriage  of  these  two  sovereigns,  an  union  was  e£fected  of  those 
provinces.  Their  united  forces  proved  effectual  in  expelling  the 
Moors  from  Grenada.  This  fiimous  exploit  spread  their  fame 
throughout  fiorope.  It  was  through  the  patronage  of  this  gene* 
roos  queen  that  Columbus  was  able  to  effect  the  discovery  ofAme- 
rioa,  which  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  people  of  Europe.    In 
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France  Louis  XI.  was  reigning  at  that  time  ;  but  after  his  death 
his  infant  son,  Charles  VIII.,  came  to  the  throne.  This  prince  was  a 
minor,  and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  managed  bj  his  sister 
Anne,  who  was  of  a  masculine  spirit :  she  led  an  .enterprise  against 
Brittany,  and  proved  successful  in  it.  At  this  time  the  reigning 
prince  of  Brittany  was  Francb  II.,  who  was  a  weak  prince.  The 
mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  drove  into  France  some 
of  the  discontented  people,  who,  in  concert  with  some  of  the  soldiers 
of  France,  besieged  the  king  in  his  palace,  whence  he  made  his  es- 
cape to  Nantz,  situated  on  the  Loire. 

2.  Q.  Most  remarkable  laws  passed  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIL? 

A.  During  his  reign  many  remarkable  laws  were  passed,  some  of 
which  were  these  :  A  law  was  passed  for  breaking  the  entails,  which 
was  intended  to  crush  the  power  of  the  nobles.  Another  was  passed 
against  keeping  of  great  many  retainers.  A  third  was  passed  against 
the  exportation  of  horses  and  money,  and  for  fixing  the  price  of  beef, 
mutton,  &c. 

MANIKSHA  BAIRAMJI. 

II. — 1.  Q.  Condition  of  the  English  people  at  the  time  of  Henry 

vin.? 

A.  For  the  first  time  the  people  received  the  king  with  great 
pleasure,  and  the  king  treated  them  well  in  return  ;  but  when  the 
Lutheran  system  made  its  appearance,  many  convulsions  took  place 
among  the  people.  At  this  time  the  king  had  frequent  occasions  to 
summon  the  parliaments,  of  which  none  were  dissolved  without  pass- 
ing bills  of  attainder  or  imprisonment  against  any  one  who  spoke  a 
word  against  the  validity  of » the  king's  marriage,  or  the  Intimacy 
of  his  children.  Many  other  severe  laws  were  passed,  which,  had 
they  been  stricdy  executed,  would  have  exempted  none  from  punish* 
Boent.  The  professors  both  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  faith 
were  punished,  the  former  for  professing  that  religion  which  the 
king  deemed  heresy ;  and  the  latter  for  not  acknowledging  the  king 
as  the  head  of  the  Church.  No  such  barbarities  were  exercised  du- 
ring the  administration  of  Wolsey  ;  but  after  his  death  the  people 
began  to  suffer  severely  under  those  of  More  and  Cromwell ;  so  that 
the  condition  of  the  people  was  prosperous  at  the  begmning  of  this 
reign,  had  attained  its  utmost  limit  of  prosperity  at  the  time  of 
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Wolsey,  but  after  his  death  tumbled  down  to  the  greatest  misery  by 
the  severe  laws  of  Henry. 

KHANDERAO    MOROJI. 

2.  Q.  Contrast  Henry's  charactei  with  those  of  Francis  I.,  Charles 
v.,  and  Leo  X. 

A.  Henry  was  yain,  haughty,  capricious,  tyrannical  in  the  high- 
est degree  ;  unscrupulous  when  pressed  by  the  calls  of  passions  ; 
sincere,  though  for  a  short  time,  to  his  friends  and  relations.  By 
the  vigour  of  his  actions,  the  concurrence  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  he  succeeded  in  alienating  the  country 
^om  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  and  in  declaring  himself  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church.  Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed 
all  those  virtues  which  render  a  man  truly  noble.  Romantic  in  his 
ideas,  brave  in  his  conduct,  sincere  to  his  allies,  Francis  acquired 
a  large  territory  in  Italy,  but  afterwards  lost  it  by  the  defects  inci- 
dent to  those  very  virtues,  viz.  rashness,  and  want  of  political  wis- 
dom. Charles  Y.,  Francis's  successful  rival,  on  the  contrary,  was 
politic  in  his  conduct,  prudent,  though  intriguing,  in  his  policy,  and 
insincere  in  his  promises  ;  and  thus,  taking  advantage  of  nature  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  an 
empire  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Charlemagne.  Leo  X.  was  am- 
bitious, prudent,  and  wise,  though  timorous  and  weak  with  regard 
to  his  allies. 

Q.  Give  the  dates,  and  state  briefly  what  you  know  of  the  battles 
of  Ravenna,  Marignano,  Pavia,  and  Cerisoles. 

A.  The  battle  of  Ravenna  was  fought  between  the  Swiss  army 
and  the  great  French  general  G^ton-de-Foix,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated.  The  battle  at  Marignano  gave  a  complete  victory  to 
Francis  over  the  Swiss,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  1515  ;  but  at 
that  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  which  was  fiercely  contested  between  the* 
Imperialists,  the  Swiss,  and  the  band  under  Constable  Bourbon  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  brave  army  of  Francis  on  the  other,  he  was 
completely  defeated.  The  French .  king,  by  his  obstinacy  in  not 
retreating,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  thus  lost  all  his  possesaions  in 
Italy,  which  of  late  had  given  him  so  much  g)ory  and  honour.  The 
battle  of  Cerisoles  was  fought  in  1544. 

BALAJI   PANDUBAN6. 
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III.  Q.  Argnments  for  and  agaiiut  toleration  in  matters  of  reli« 
gion,  as  stated  bj  Home,  in  connection  with  the  different  conraea  of 
Gondact  recommended  to  Mary  by  Pole  and  Gardiner  respectiyely  ? 

A.  Pole>  who  favoured  toleration,  said  that  when  by  any  religion 
the  people  were  to  know  of  and  adore  the  Almighty  God,  why 
should  there  be  an  established  principle  by  which  only  and  in  accor- 
dance with  which  only  people  should  be  compelled  to  adore  Him, 
and  in  no  way  else  ?  Why,  said  he,  that  in  trying  to  enforce  a  par- 
ticuUr  principle,  and  when  finding  opponents  to  that  principle,  the 
people  should  be  persecuted  ?  Why  if  our  object  be  to  establish  a 
particular  form  of  religion,  should  people  be  deprived  of  the  privileges 
which  they  have  as  regards  themselves  and  their  souls  ?  Why, 
in  short,  should  there  be  a  particular  established  religion 
in  preference  to  all  others,  and  when  the  aim  of  such  a 
religion  is  to  adore  the  Almighty  ?  Why  should  there  not 
be  different  forms  which  tend  to  the  same  thing  ?  Though  the  ar- 
guments of  Pole  were  convincing,  Gardiner  and  his  friends  took  up 
the  matter,  and  in  their  turn  said  :  Why  should  people  of  the  same 
country,  under  the  same  laws,  of  the  same  manners,  and  governed 
by  the  same  sovereign,  profess  different  reHgions,  which  is  a  great 
scandal  upon  a  nation  7  Why  should  the  people  differ  from  the 
religious  principles  which  their  sovereign,  and  the  greatest  men  in 
the  kingdom,  profess  and  follow  ?  Why  should  the  people  leave  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  the  religion  which  was  the  religionof  Eng- 
land, and  adopt  new  ideas  and  new  principles  ? 

HORMASJI    EDALJI. 

IV.  Q.  Short  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against 
Philip  II.  ?  Part  taken  by  Elizabeth  in  it,  and  consequences,  imme- 
diate or  remote,  to  England  from  those  transactions  ? 

A.  The  Netherlands  was,  up  to  this  time,  governed  by  the  Spanish 
kings.  The  tyranny  of  Charles  and  his  son  Philip  drove  the  peo- 
ple into  rebellion.  The  country  was  at  first  mildly  governed  by  the 
dntchess  of  Parma  ;  but  after  her  it  suffered  greatly  through  the 
persecution  of  Alva  and  his  successors.  It  is  said  that  this  rebellion 
lasted  for  fifty  years,  during  which  period  many  of  the  artificers 
and  others  were  driven  into  England. 

Elizabeth,  in  order  to  protect  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands, 
secretly  gave  them  assistance.    By  this  act  she  provoked  Philip,  and 
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this  vas  the  cause  of  the  expedition  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Daring 
this  period  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  manufactures  of 
England,  by  the  foreigners  who  were  driren  from  their  nattve  coun- 
try. The  succour  which  was  given  bj  Elizabeth  was  never  forgot- 
ten by  the  States.  The  Netherlanders,  after  a  severe  conflict,  gamed 
their  independence,  in  the  year  1609. 

KHARSHEDJI   MANACKJI. 

y.  Q.  Mention  the  most  remarkable  English  writers  who  lived 
during  the  ages  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I. ;  and  state 
briefly  what  you  know  of  their  works. 

A.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  most  distinguished  poet, 
Spenser,  and  the  most  renowned  dramatic  poet,  Shakespeare,  flourish- 
ed. Daring  James's  reign,  Jonson  flourished,  who  wanted  the  genius 
which  Shakespeare  possessed,  and  the  latter  (in  the  opinion  of 
Hume)  wanted  the  elegant  style  of  Jonson :  the  last  first  translated 
Latin  poetry  into  English.  Bacon  shines  as  the  glory  of  England 
during  James's  reign :  he  pointed  out  the  way  to  inductive  philoso- 
phy, but  was  inferior  to  his  cotemporary,  Galileo,  in  this  respect, 
that  the  latter  pointed  out  the  way  to  philosophy,  and  also  made 
experiments  in  it.  Camden  wrote  the  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
in  ample  language.  During  this  age,  on  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
English  people  studied  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  neg- 
lected the  study  of  mathematics.  Several  other  English  writers  of 
some  importance  flourished  during  this  age. 

EDALJI   NANABHAI. 


YI.  Q.  Give  some  account  of  the  following  encounters  of  the  civil 
wars, — Edgehill,  Newbury,  Marston-Moor,  and  Naseby. 

A.  The  battles  that  were  fought  between  the  parliamentarians  and 
the  royalists  were  very  decisive.  At  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  which 
was  fought  in  October  1642,  the  royalists  were  successful,  though 
at  the  expense  of  a  great  number  of  men.  At  the  battle  of  New- 
bury, fought  1643,  the  royalists  retreated.  In  June  1644,  the 
royalists  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Marston-Moor.  At  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  fought  in  the  year  1645,  the  royalists  sufl^ered  a 
complete  defeat. 

GOVARDHAN  LAKSHAMAN. 
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Normal  (or  Third  Year's)  Class. 
The  best  English  Essay. 

**  On  the  effects  of  castes  upon  a  nation  or  nations,  in  the  follow- 
ing points  of  view  :  1st,  its  effects  in  a  moral  and  social  point  of 
view  ;  2nd,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view  ;  3rd,  in  a  national 
and  political  point  of  view;  4th,  in  maintaining,  retarding,  or 
promotmg  civilization  and  national  progress." 

The  system  of  castes  prevails,  though  under  different  forms,  over 
every  country  on  the  earth.  In  its  nature  it  varies  from  its  most 
rigorous  form  in  India  to  the  most  mild  and  hidden  in  European 
countries.  The  higher  and  civilized  orders  of  a  community  always 
look  upon  the  lower  ones  with  contempt  and  disgust,  arising  either 
from  the  high  sense  of  their  learning  or  their  wealth.  A  learned  or 
wealthy  person  generally  considers  his  fellow-hrothers  particularly 
ignorant  ones,  as  men  little  fitted  for  his  society,  and  thus  even  in 
the  most  civilized  countries  the  caste  system  prevails  in  every  one  of 
its  aspects.  The  higher  classes  seldom  keep  company  with  the  poor 
and  ignorant ;  seldom  eat  with  them  ;  seldom  intermarry  ;  and 
therefore  seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  sympathising  with  the 
poor,  and  redressing  their  grievances.  « 

The  effects  of  such  a  system  may  he  easily  picked  from  the 
nature  of  the  order  in  a  community.  Let  us  take  a  country,  for 
example,  like  India,  where  the  system  reigns  in  its  most  strict  form, 
and  see  what  effects  it  produces  on  a  nation. 

I  St. — The  lower  orders,  which  form  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  population,  have  no  communication  at  all  with  the  people  who 
have  kept  themselves  aloof,  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  knowledge 
and  learning  of  the  country  to  themselves,  forcibly  prevented  any 
of  the  lower  people  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  all  sorts  of  learning, 
literary,  scientific,  or  religious,  and  kept  them  in  the  grossest 
ignorance.  No  Shudra,  Vaisbya,  or  Khsatree,  or  any  person  out  of 
the  numerous  castes  into  which  the  original  three  have  split,  whe- 
ther he  may  be  wealthy  or  learned,  can  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a 
Brahmin  girl,  can  dare  to  enter  a  Brahmin  house,  nor  can  he  eat 
in  the  same  house  with  him.  The  lower  orders  (Mahars,  Dhers, 
&c.)  cannot  even  dare  to  cast  their  shadow  on  any  person  of  a 
higher  order.  Now  what'can  be  the  effect  of  all  these  circumstances 
on  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  ?  When  people  are 
26 
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unnaturally  dassified,  there  cannot  be  the  fiMime  friendly  and 
humane  feeling  towards  each  other  as  there  is  when  all  are  consider- 
ed as  children  of  the  same  father  ;  there  cannot  be  any  sympathy, 
but  its  place  is  supplied  by  antipathy.  A  person  hates  and  des- 
pises a  man  of  a  lower  class,  and  seeks  his  destruction  rather  than 
his  welfare.  He  tries  to  keep  him  as  much  as  possible  in  utter 
ignorance,  in  order  to  preserve  or  increase  his  superiority  over  him  : 
there  can  be  no  common  interest  between  him  and  the  poor  man. 
A  man  of  one  caste  will  try  to  benefit  his  own  caste  at  the  expense 
of  another.  All  these  thmgs  have  shown  their  combined  effect  on 
the  degraded  state  of  the  Indian  lower  orders. 

2nd. — I  have  said  above,  that  a  person  of  a  high  caste 
endeavours  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  the  lower  classes  in 
the  greatest  ignorance,  and  this  has  been  strikingly  shown  in  this 
country.  The  Brahmins,  who  have  excluded  every  other  person 
from  the  benefits  of  learning  and  knowledge,  have  done  a  very 
lamentable  injury  to  the  whole  of  India.  Is  it  justifiable  that 
very  few  persons  of  the  whole  community  of  India  should  have 
the  privilege  of  studying  literature  and  sciences,  and  acquire 
knowledge,  and  keep  even  the  roads  of  learning  shot  to  any  other 
person  ?  Improvement  in  art  and  sciences  cannot  be  effected  by 
a  handful  of  men,  particularly  when  they  are  isolated.  European 
history  has  furnished  us  with  innumerable  examples  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  single  genius  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  but  if  this  gcr 
nius  had  been  allowed  to  perish  in  darkness  and  obscurity — ^if  it  had 
not  been  fed  by  opportunities — what  would  have  resulted  from  it  ? 
If  Arkwright  had  been  chained  to  the  profession  of  a  barber,  what 
improvement  would  have  been  made  in  the  spinning-machine?  Every 
one,  therefore,  should  have  the  free  liberty  of  entering  into  whatever 
branch  of  trade  he  has  a  a  taste  for,  and  should  not  be  confined  to  a 
single  particular  employment.  If  a  greater  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country,  or  if  all  the  persons  are  prohibited  from  leaving 
their  hereditary  employment,  improvements  can  be  made  very  slow- 
ly, or  not  at  all.  Different  people  are  endowed  with  talents  for  dif- 
ferent employments  ;  and  if  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing those  suitable  ones,  so  much  is  the  waste  of  the  heav^y  gifts. 
If  learning  in  India  had  been  accessible  to  all  persons  alike,  and  if 
a  man  had  the  free  liberty  of  changing  his  employment  from  the 
beginning  of  its  history,  the  country  would  have  shown  far  greater 
life  and  spirit  than  it  does  now ;  from  the  bulk  of  its  population  it 
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would  haye  gone  the  head  of  all  ooontries.  It  is  by  the  caste  system 
that  India  has  remained  so  backward  in  civilisationy  while  all  other 
nations  hare  taken  rapid  strides  towards  it.  How  many  a  genius 
and  intellect  has  fallen  sacrifice  to  this  pernicious  system  I 

3rd. — ^Much  for  the  want  of  nationality  among  the  Hindus  is  as- 
signable to  this  system.  The  whole  house  is  divided  as  it  were  into 
so  many  families,  and  has  become  from  time  immemorial  impotent ; 
because  the  hatred  and  ill-will  of  one  towards  another  has  perfectly 
destroyed  the  strength  of  unity,  and  has  rendered  itself  to  be  easily 
overpowered.  How  can  it  show  nationality  and  spirit  abroad  when 
it  cannot  stand  firm  itself  7  Every  caste  at  present  tries  to  secure 
itself  the  influence  in  the  court.  There  is  always  a  rivalry  between 
Kayasts  and  Brahmins  to  acquire  influence  in  the  Government  offices 
in  the  country.  Even  in  the  Presidency,  a  head  writer  in  an  office 
endeavours  to  fill  the  whole  office  with  his  caste-fellows,  however 
small  may  be  their  acquirements.  This  division  of  court  parties  is 
often  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  a  Gk)vemment.  One  of  the  par- 
ties often  courts  the  aid  of  the  enemies  of  a  country,  and  in  order  to 
injure  its  rival,  destroys  the  whole  Gbvemment. 

4th. — If  this  system  does  not  retard  the  progress  of  civilization, 
it  also  does  not  promote  it.  Years  follow  years  in  rapid  succession, 
without  creating  any  change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  without  making  any  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences.  A 
Son  succeeds  his  father,  and  coolly  and  quietly  grudges  in  the  same 
employment,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  his  ancestors  several 
centuries  before  followed  it ;  and  this  is  because  for  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  system.  A  man  bom  a  carpenter  cannot  leave  that 
trade,  ibr  which  his  constitution  is  too  feeble,  for  that  of  a  gold^ 
smith,  for  which  his  talents  are  well  adapted.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
present  liberty  of  choosing  an  employment  for  one's  self^  Indilt 
would  have  certainly  retrograded  in  her  general  knowledge. 

In  the  conclusion,  I  have  to  oiFer  some  remarks  on  the  subject. 
Division  of  caste  is  certainly  of  great  benefit  at  the  beginning  of  so- 
ciety. It  creates  division  of  employment^  and  thereby  tends  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  a  country ;  but  when  division  of  labour  has 
been  once  established,  this  forced  system  is  injurious  to  a  country^ 

NARAYAN  BHAI. 
20th  December  }85(K 
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Normal  (or  Third  Year's)  Scholars. 

Answers  in  the  History  of  Modem  Europe. 

(By  the  Student  who  gained  the  Prize  in  the  Class.) 

I.-^l.  Q.  Brief  survey  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  and 
discoveries  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  civilization  ? 

A.  In  the  field  of  maritime  discovery  people  displayed  the  utmost 
activity ;  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  about  A.  C.  1492  ; 
and  the  passage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  was  dbcovered 
by  Yasco  De  Gama,  about  A.  C.  1497.  This  was  also  the  age  of  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder,  and  its  extensive  use  in  the  art  of  war, 
in  which  it  made  most  important  changes  and  vn'ought  curious 
results.  This  introduction  of  gunpowder  is  a  most  marking  cir- 
cumstance in  modem  European  warfare.  The  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  or  rather  its  introduction  into  Europe,  contri- 
buted a  great  deal  towards  helping  maritime  discovery ;  and  thus  in 
no  small  degree  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  and  the  enhancement  of  its  civilization.  The  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  however,  wrought  curious  and  most  astonishing 
results.  It  gave  increased  fiicility  of  making  any  subject  known  to 
the  public  as  soon  as  invented  or  discovered  ;  and  the  literary  and 
scientific  works,  in  the  very  various  languages  of  the  people  of  those 
times,  thence  acquired  extensive  circulation,  and  this  circumstance 
tended  to  the  wide  dissemination  and  difiPusion  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, and  this  also  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  enhance  the  civi- 
lization of  mankind.  It  was  about  this  time  that  colonization  com- 
menced, and  as  yet,  though  quite  in  its  infancy,  had  that  remarkable 
influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  world  in  general,  and  the  European 
States  in  particular,  which  has  been  so  strikingly  displayed  in  after 
ages. 

2.  Q.  Effects  of  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  on  the  revival  of 
letters  ? 

A.  The  various  philosophers  and  writers  that  fled  from  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Turks,  sought  refuge  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and 
most  liberally  repaid  the  welcome  vrith  which  they  were  received  by 
their  influence  in  immediately  promoting  the  revival  of  letters. 

3.  Q.  Characteristics  of  the  "Ckssical  School*'?  Schlegel's 
notions  regarding  its  connection  vrith  the  subsequent  religious  reform  7 
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A.  In  tbe  midst  of  the  universal  excitement  that  had  been 
agitating  Europe  about  the  time  of  the  Fall  of  Constantinople,  the 
so-caUed  Cltusictd  School  began  to  be  formed.  The  inordinate  love  of 
the  men  of  these  times  for  the  writings,  sciences,  arts,  literature,  and 
the  very  social  condition  of  the  ancients,  excited  them  to  imitate  the 
ancients  in  all  these,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  Classical  School  was 
formed,  of  which  scholars,  priests,  and  jurists  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
became  disciples.  Schlegel  says  that  this,  by  giving  rise  to  what  he 
calls  the  "  era  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  pagan  antique,"  inflamed 
the  people  with  a  desire  to  imitate  the  ancients,  spread  a  taste  for  all 
the  ancient  works  and  writings,  and  thus  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  towards  giving  rise  to  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  in  the  end 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
was  in  a  considerable  degree  the  promoter  and  the  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation. 

4.  Q.  Guizot  remarks  some  points  of  coincidence  between  the 
•sped  of  Italy  at  that  period  and  that  of  France  in  the  age  preced- 
ing the  Revolution  7 

A.  At  this  time  there  was  in  Italy  a  sort  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
a  spirit  of  intrigue,  duplicity,  and  corruption  pervading  all  classes ; 
and  the  setting  on  of  projects  the  most  wild  and  visionary. 

II. — I.  Q.  Smyth  endeavours  to  show  from  an  a  priori  point  of 
view,  what  consequences  might  have  been  expected  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Reformation  ? 

A.  The  first  and  the  most  important  consequence  was  the  eflects 
of  the  natural  intolerance  of  the  human  mind  that* were  sure  to  fol- 
low ;  and  as  the  subject  upon  which  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the 
people  was  engaged  was  the  most  important  one  of  religion,  the 
most  extreme  and  intense  intolerance  was  sure  to  be  the  result ;  and 
its  effects  were  certainly  the  most  to  be  felt.  The  effects  of  this 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  people  actually  showed  themselves  in  many 
instances  in  the  most  striking  light.  Francis  I.  was  once  heard  to 
boast  that  he  would  c^t  off  his  left  hand  with  the  right  if  it  were 
contaminated  with  heresy,  and  would  sacrifice  his  own  children- 
should  they  become  heretics.  The  numerous  persecutions  in  England 
— under  Mary,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth — in  France  and  in  Spain^ 
amply  verify  this  statement  of  Smyth. 

The  second  cause  from  which  evil  consequences  were  likely  to 
IbUow,  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  could  be  produced  in.  the 
matteis  in  diapute  ;  and  since  theae  evidences  were  dufcionB»  di£fe- 
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rences  were  sure  to  arise  between  the  conflicting  parties,  and  these 
were  likely  to  lead  to  bad  results. 

The  third  cause  why  bad  results  might  have  been  predicted  was 
the  particular  metaphysical  turns  which  these  disputes  were  likely  to 
take  ;  from  the  many  interpretations  that  it  was  possible  to  put  on 
the  different  passages  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  these  were  fully  dis- 
played to  the  world  by  the  results  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the 
Interim  of  Charles  Y. 

The  fourth  cause  that  was  likely  to  have  injurious  effects  was 
the  intermixture  of  earthly  politics  with  the  religious  concerns. 
This  indeed  happened  from  the  inducements  which  the  confis- 
cation of  the  Church  property  held  out  to  cupidity,  and  was 
seen  in  the  confiscations  by  many  of  the  temporal  princes.  The 
most  grievous  of  all  the  consequences  of  the  last  was  a  century  and 
a  half  of  rehgiouB  and  civil  wars,  the  immediate  and  evident  fruits  of 
this  intermixture,  viz.,  the  wars  in  England,  Wars  of  the  League  in 
France,  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
Germany. 

2.  Q.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  Reformation  ? 

A.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation  say  that  it  was  a  work  of  ne- 
cessity, and  maintain  that  the  need  of  some  effective  reform  in  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  gave  rise  to  the  Reformation.  On  the  other 
hand  its  opponents  ascribe  it  to  accidents,  such  as  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences &c.  ;  others  ascribe  it  to  the  greediness  of  the  temporal  prin- 
ces, who  were  eager  to  confiscate  and  seize  the  property  of  the 
Church. 

3.  Q.  Its  dominant  character  according  to  Guizotf  Its  weak 
points? 

A.  "  It  was  in  my  opinion,''  says  Guizot,  "  an  exposition  of  the 
liberties  of  the  human  understanding  ;  an  uncontrollable  demand  for 
its  free  exercise  of  thought,  and  judgment  by  its  own  powers  alone 
upon  parts  and  ideas,  which  Europe  had  previously  received  from  the 
hands  of  authority."  The  faults  with  which  the  Reformation  is 
charged,  and  charged  truly,  by  its  adversaries,  are  the  multiplicity  of 
sects  it  gave  rise  to,  and  the  long  series  of  religious  wars,  and  the  viru- 
lent andmaglinant  persecutions  which  were  its  inevitable  consequences. 

4.  Q.  Macaulay  takes  a  more  general  view  of  its  connections  and 
results? 

4.  A.  Macaulay's  view  of  the  oonnections  and  results  of  the  Re- 
formation is  to  the  following  effect  :  He  first  points  out   the 
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essential  differences  in  the  doctrines  of  the  opposing  parties, 
and  the  natore  of  the  suhject  they  discussed,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  its  nature  is  not  prc^iressiye.  He  next  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  have  heen,  from  time  to  time^  outbreaks  against  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  or,  as  he  characterises  them,  the  *'  several  rebellions 
of  the  human  intellect  against  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  pon- 
tiffs." He  next  says  that  the  Reformation  was  the  third  of  such  re» 
hellions ;  it  originated  in  causes  that  for  a  time  upheld  the  energies 
of  its  supporter,  and  still  does  so  to  some  extent  in  some  European 
countries ;  but  that  after  some  time  the  reforming  spirit  began  to 
dwindle.  This  he  ascribes  to  the  interested  views  of  its  supporters, 
such  as  Elizabeth,  Henry  YIII.,  &c.  and  the  want  of  union  among 
the  Protestants,  that  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  cabals  of  their 
enemies^  and  the  want  of  a  common  centre  in.  their  Church.  He 
attributes  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  in  the  North  to  the  dissimi- 
larity of  the  origin,  language,  customs,  &c.  of  those  people  and  those 
of  the  South,  where  Popery  prevailed  :  he  points  out  the  peculiar  con- 
nection of  the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards  with  the  Roman  Churches, 
of  whom  the  one  supported  it  as  national,  and  the  other  were  most 
devoted  to  it  during  their  whole  career  as  champions  of  Christianity, 
first  against  the  Mohemedans  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  against  the 
heathens  in  America.  Besides  the  above,  he  mentions  another  fact 
in  connection  with  the  Reformation — the  revival,  or,  as  he  calls,  the 
regeneration  of  Catholicism,  and  he  points  out  the  causes  that  enabled 
it  to  fight  against  the  degenerated  Protestantism,  and  reconquer  half 
of  its  provinces. 

III. — 1.  Q.  Political  view  of  the  Southern  European  States  at 
the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  ? 

A.  The  monarchical  power  gained  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
States  of  Southern  Europe  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles 
YIII.,  and  all  the  ultramontane  kingdoms  were  consolidated  and  had 
increased  amazingly  in  power,  while  the  Italian  States  had  gradually 
lost  all  their  able  and  brave  leaders,  began  to  dwindle  down  to 
nothing,  and  seemed  ready  to  sink  every  hour  under  the  influence  of 
the  transalpine  powers.  In  Spain  the  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Arragon  had  been  joined  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1467,  and 
the  kingdom  obtained  an  important  addition  to  its  strength  by  the 
conquest  of  Grenada ;  and  the  immense  treasures  of  the  New  Worfd 
opened  a  field  of  enterprise,  and  added  considerably  to  the  power  of 
the  monarchy.    In  France  the  nobility  had  been  reduced  by  the 
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policy  of  Louis  XI.  and  important  addition  gained  to  the  Crown  by 
the  same  king  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  which  he  got  from  its 
duke.  The  Swiss  had  lately  achieyed  their  independence,  and  were 
formidable  from  their  united  power  and  their  well-known  infantry. 
Finally,  in  Germany,  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  were 
increased  by  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  I.  with  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
who  by  that  means  obtained  the  Netherlands  as  her  dowry,  and  who 
tried  to  increase  his  power  by  other  means.  Such  is  a  brief  review 
of  the  state  of  Southern  Europe  at  the  accession  of  Charles  VIII. 

2.  Q.  Brief  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  against  the  African  pirates,  in  1535  ?  Light  in  which  the 
transaction  was  viewed  by  Christendom  ? 

A.  Horuc  and  Haradin,  the  two  Barbarossas,  having  obtained 
Algiers  by  fraud  and  violence,  the  particulars  of  which  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  here,  began  to  make  depredations  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  commit  dreadful  havoc  in  the  Christian 
countries.  One  of  the  Barbarossas,  the  other  being  at  this  time 
dead,  found  a  pretext  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Tunis,  taking 
advantage  of  the  family  disputes  there  occasioned  by  two  compe- 
titors, Alrachid  and  Mulee  Hassan,  for  the  throne,  one  of  whom 
asked  the  protection  of  Haradin.  He  took  him  to  the  Grand 
Sultan  at  Constantinople,  and,  getting  a  powerful  fleet,  set  sail  against 
it.  He  had,  however,  first  murdered  the  prince,  in  whose  name  he, 
at  the  end  of  his  expedition,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
soon  annexed  it  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  expelled  sovereign 
applied  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  for  assistance,  which  he  willingly 
granted,  being  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  some  enter- 
prise against  the  infidel  Mohemedans.  He  was  completely  success- 
ful in  restoring  the  exiled  prince  to  his  throne,  made  the  kingdom 
tributary,  and  obtained  many  advantages  for  the  Christians  in  those 
countries. 

This  affair  spread  the  fame  of  Charles  tiiroughout  Europe,  for  he 
Hberated,  in  the  city  of  Tunis,  10,000  Christian  slaves,  and  10,000 
more  in  the  territories,  and  obtained  many  agreements  in  favour  of 
the  Christians.  He  obtained  in  return  a  bull  of  crusado  from  the 
Pope,  and  a  levy  of  the  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  through- 
out his  dominions. 

3.  Q.  Leading  conclusions  deduced  by  Sm3rth  from  the  history  of 
the  dvil  and  religious  wars  in  France  ?  Advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  wars  of  religious  faction  ? 
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A.  The  letding  oonclnsionsthat  Smyth  derives  from  the  history  of 
the  dvil  and  rehgious  wars  in  France  are  the  following: — First, 
**the  slowness  with  which  the  doctrines  of  toleration  are  com- 
prehended even  by  the  best  of  men"  ;  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties  were  the 
same  as  they  have  ever  been  respecting  the  exercise  of  public  wor- 
ship,— ^the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  minister  of  the  Romish  religion, 
which  was  the  one  then  prevalent,  and  the  admission  to  places  of 
honor  and  influence.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  wars  of  faction  are,  that  we  by  that  means  perceive  the  tenden- 
cy of  human  nature  when  it  once  precipitates  itself  upon  a  path 
where  it  has  no  sure  guides,  and  the  bad  consequences  that  are  sure 
to  arise  from  the  extremes  of  intolerance  of  any  such  religious  excite- 
ment, and  the  enormities  to  which  it  may  be  driven  in  consequence. 

4.  Q.  The  ''European  Republic"  of  Henry  I V.  ?— nature  of  the 
project,  and  its  impelling  motive  7 

A.  The  European  Republic  of  Henry  IV.  was  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing such  a  connection  among  the  various  European  States  that 
the  political  equilibrium  of  the  European  world  might  be  preserved, 
and  the  less  powerful  States  guarded  against  the  ambition  and  cupi- 
dity of  the  greater.  The  impelling  motive  of  this  project  was  the 
desire  to  humble  the  House  of  Austria,  whose  gigantic  influence  in 
the  politics  of  the  European  world  excited  the  anxiety  and,  in  some 
measure,  the  envy  of  the  French  king,  Henry  lY .,  and  the  celebrated 
Sully,  his  minister. 

lY. — 1.  Q.  Chief  points  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  reign 
and  merits  of  Grustavus  Adolphus  ? 

A.  Chief  points  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  reign  and  merits 
of  Gustavns  Adolphus  are  the  following : — His  invasion  of  Germany ; 
the  changes  he  introduced  in  the  art  of  war ;  the  means  whereby  he 
supported  his  armies ;  his  conduct  after  the  victory  of  Leipzic ;  his 
improvement  of  the  men  and  circumstances  of  his  situation ;  his  pri- 
vate conduct ;  his  public  merits ;  how  far  his  projects  were  altered 
by  his  victories,  and  the  services  he  rendered  to  Europe. 

2.  Q.  The  political  system  of  Europe  how  far  affected  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  ? — its  terms  ? 

A.  By  this  peace  the  princes  of  the  empire  got  some  advantages ; 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Palatinate,  which  was  deprived  of  its 
seat  in  the  Diet,  and  half  its  territory  was  transferred  to  Bavaria. 
27 
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3.  Q.  By  what  treaties  were  the  political  relations  of  the  North 
settled  shortly  afterwards  ? 

A.  The  political  relations  of  the  North  were,  shortly  after  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  settled  by  the  treaties  of  Oliva,  Copenhagen, 
and  Cardis. 

4.  Q.  Chief  characteristic  of  Cromwell's  foreign  politics  ? — ^give 
some  illustrations. 

A.  The  foreign  politics  of  Cromwell  shed  lustre  on  Great  Britain ; 
and  his  policy  in  this  respect  might  be  described  as  being  equally 
splendid  and  vigorous.  His  first  demands  on  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land being  refused,  that  republic,  despising  his  upstart  power,  but 
totteringly  supported  by  means  of  military  violence,  obtained  against 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  refused  to  accord  in  his 
views,  and  spumed  all  his  offers.  He  soon  made  them  perceive 
their  mistake,  by  beating  them  in  the  war  which  soon  broke  out  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  France ; 
he  humbled  that  power,  and,  after  forcing  it  to  a  peace  (1654),  de- 
clared war  against  Spain,  and  obtained  the  town  of  Dunkirk  and  the 
island  of  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies,  and  many  other  places,  from 
the  Spanish  power.  Such  are  few  of  the  illustrations  of  the  vigour 
which  Cromwell  displayed  in  his  foreign  politics. 

V. — 1.  Q.  Give  some  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  (1668),  and  of  its  results. 

A.  When  Louis  XIV.  was  forming  his  extensive  plans  of  aggran- 
dizement, there  were  countermovements  going  on  in  the  surrounding 
States,  especially  in  Holland,  now  under  the  sole  guidance  of  the 
grand  pensionary,  John  De  Witt.  In  England  Charles  and  his 
ministers  were  quite  careless  about  what  happened  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Sir  W.  Temple,  who  was  at  this  time  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  vice-regal  court  of  Brussels,  conceived  a  plan  for 
curbing  the  ambitious  career  of  Louis ;  of  raising  England  to  the 
high  place  which  she  occupied  during  the  splendid  administration 
of  the  Protector ;  of  restoring  the  old  friendship  between  Holland 
and  England  ;  of  reconciling  Charles  with  the  Parliament ;  and  of 
suppressing  by  these  means  some  of  the  popular  disturbances  that 
had  then  recently  broken  out  in  England.  He  immediately  set  about 
the  execution  of  his  design ;  and,  going  to  Holland,  sounded  De  Witt 
upon  the  point,  and,  finding  him  ready  to  enter  into  an-  alliance 
whose  object  should  be  the  curbbg  of  the  French  power,  wrote 
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immediately  to  his  master,  Charles,  of  the  whole  affair ;  and  Charles 
was  persuaded  to  consent  to  the  treaty.  Temple  also  got  another 
power  to  join  the  league :  this  was  Sweden,  which  power  he  brought 
in  by  means  of  Count  Dona,  the  Swedish  minister  at  the  Hague ;  and 
after  the  necessary  negociations,  which  were  soon  concluded  by 
Temple,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  politicians  of  the 
age,  the  celebrated  league  of  three  powers,  of  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  was  formed,  which  is  so  celebrated  in  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

It  was  followed  by  many  and  important  results.  Louis  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  all  the  conquests  that  he  had  recently  made  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  by  the  formation  of  this  league,  and  thus  a 
curb  was  put  to  the  conquests  of  France.  It  restored  the  old  influ- 
ence of  England  on  the  politics  of  the  continent,  and  increased 
political  liberty  in  that  country,  which  was  a  consequence  of  its 
alliance  with  Holland. 

2.  Q.  Terms  of  peace  between  the  several  States  at  each  of  the 
following  congresses, — Nimwegen,  Ryswick,  and  Utrecht? 

A.  At  the  Congress  of  Nimwegen  there  was  a  treaty  between  Hol- 
land and  France,  whose  conditions  were,  1st,  restoration  of  mutual 
conquests,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  fortresses  which  Louis  retain- 
ed; and,  2nd,  a  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  England,  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo  and  others  to  be  retained  by  France,  and 
Newfoundland  and  St.  Lawrence  to  be  given  to  England.  Terms  at 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  between  France  and  England  :  William  III. 
was  acknowledged,  and  mutual  conquests  restored.  France  and  Hol- 
land :  a  commercial  treaty  and  mutual  restoration  of  conquests. 
Terms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht — France,  and  England  :  1st,  demolish- 
ing the  waUs  of  Dunkirk ;  2nd,  the  giving  up  of  several  islands  in 
America  to  England,  such  as  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Domingo,  &c.  Spiun 
and  England  :  1st,  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Indies  allowed  to  Eng- 
land ;  2nd,  some  islands  in  the  Indies  given  up  to  England  ;  3rdy 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  confirmed  to  England. 

3.  Q.  The  success  of  the  English  revolution  (of  1688)  very  proble- 
matical during  the  life-time  of  William  ? — ^his  character  as  a  states- 
man ? 

A.  The  success  of  the  English  revolution  (of  1688)  appeared  very 
doubtful,  from  various  causes  :  1st,  it  was  an  innovation  quite  unnatu- 
ral to  England  ;  2nd,  a  thousand  circumstances  that  might  turn  the 
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scale  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family  ;  3rd»  there  were  cabals  formed 
against  the  life  and  government  of  William  ;  even  some  of  his  most 
zealous  supporters  began  to  think  of  recalling  the  Stuarts.  William 
was  a  most  sagacious  politician,  a  man  perfectly  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  of  an  elevated  mind  ;  one  that  knew  how  to  turn  to 
the  best  advantage  all  the  circumstances  that  befel  him.  Although 
so  able  a  prince,  he  was  unable  to  harmonize  to  the  purposes  of  his 
government  the  two  parties  into  which  the  English  parliament  was 
torn. 

4.  Q.  Improvements,  accomplished  or  projected  by  him  in  Great 
Britain? 

A.  The  improvements,  some  of  which  William  accomplished,  and 
projected  others,  were  the  following  :  1st,  the  poor  law  was  discus- 
sed ;  2nd,  banks  were  established ;  3rd,  a  funded  debt  was 
created  ;  4th,  the  case  about  Ireland  was  entertained  ;  5th,  the 
union  with  Scotland  was  proposed  ;  6  th,  he  considered  the  affairs  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

YI. — 1.  Q.  Mention  some  of  the  most  famous  French  writers  of 
the  ages  of  Loub  XIV.  and  the  Orleans  Regency,  whose  names  you 
have  met  with  in  your  reading,  and  state  in  what  branch  of  litera- 
ture  each  was  most  celebrated  ? 

A.  The  following  are  some  of  the  French  writers  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Orleans  Regency:  Dramatists, — Cornicle, 
Racine,  Molier,  and  La  Fontaine,  the  French  Gay,  a  writer  of 
fables  ;  Boileau,  a  satiric  writer;  Rosseau,  sentimental.  Preachers, — 
Bossuet,  a  writer  of  universal  history;  Fenelon,  Massilon.  Histo- 
rians,— St.  Simon,  Daniel,  P.  De  Orleans,  Heberlot,  Godefroi, 
De  Retz.  Mathematicians, — Pascal,  the  three  Bernuilles,  Descartes. 
Philosophers,— Pascal,  Des  Cartes,  Malebranch,  Gassendi,  Bayle. 
2.  Q.  Briefly  characterize  the  genius  and  style  of  those  English 
poets  of  whose  works  you  have  read  portions  during  the  term. 

A.  The  poets  that  we  have  read  during  the  term  are  Addison, 
Prior,  Gay,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Thomson.  I  shall  briefly  state  the 
character  of  each  from  the  little  that  I  have  read  of  their  works. 

Addison  is  very  happy  in  his  expressions  about  the  state  of  Italy, 
which  he  beautifully  describes  ;  but  the  other  pieces  are  very  small, 
and  do  not  help  me  to  form  any  idea  about  him. 

The  portions  that  I  have  read  of  Prior  and  Gay  show  an  easy 
style,  not  far  flying  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  and  in  some  places 
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not  far  above  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  The  pieces  are  indeed 
pleasing  and  attractive ;  and  though  the  subjects  are  common,  yet 
in  their  treatment  exhibit  a  knowledge  of  the  human  feelings. 

Swifty  in  the  parts  which  I  have  read,  -displays  a  great  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  is  very  successM  in  his  satirical  style.  His 
writings  exhibit  a  stern  and  severe  spirit,  prying  into  the  motives  of 
his  own  conduct  with  the  same  severity  with  which  he  scans  the 
faults  of  others. 

Pope  chiefly  imitated  the  Roman  poet  Horace  in  the  selection  of 
subjects.  His  style  is  difficult,  but  full  of  meaning.  He  expresses 
with  great  acuteness  the  pretensions  and  vanities  of  foolish  authors. 

Thomson's  poetry  is  didactic  in  style.  In  his  description  of  the 
seasons,  he  ia  very  successful  in  copying  nature.  He  describes  the 
scenery  with  great  beauty  and  exactness.  His  style  is  simple,  at- 
tractive, and  charming. 

VISHWANATH   NARAYAN. 

Specimens  o/Atuwerinff  hy  the  remainder  of  the  Class, 

I. — 2.  Q.  Brief  survey  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  and 
discoveries  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  civilization  ? 

A.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  several  remarkable 
events  occured,  which  distinctly  mark  the  separation  of  modern 
history  from  that  of  the  middle  ages ;  of  these  the  most  important 
were  inventions  and  discoveries  of  various  sorts.  The  chief  of  these 
inventions  were, — the  art  of  printing,  the  mariner's  compass,  paint- 
ing in  oil,  and  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  linen  rags.  The  princi- 
pal discoveries  were, — the  detonating  power  of  saltpetre,  and  from  it 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder;  the  discoveries  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus, and  of  a  new  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by 
Vasco  De  Gama ;  the  discoveries  of  several  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
and  German  Oceans,  particularly  those  of  Azores,  Canaries,  Cape 
Verd  Isles,  and  the  Feroe  Islands. 

The  influence  of  these  events  was  very  great  upon  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Men  became  enterprising  in  founding  colonies  in  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  world ;  commerce  was  very  much  extended, 
and  thereby  intimate  connections  began  to  be  formed  between 
distant  countries ;  an  end  was  gradually  put  to  the  rigour  of  the 
feudal  system ;  men  began  to  have  access  to  printed  books,  espe- 
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dally  those  of  religion ;  and  in  Bhort  their  minds  were  preparing 
for  that  extensive  religious  reform  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
banning  of  the  16th  century. 

4.  Q.  Effects  of  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  on  the  revival  of 
letters  ? 

A.  The  Fall  of  Constantinople^  in  1453,  produced  great  and  bene- 
ficial effects  upon  European  literature.  This  city  was  the  seat  of 
learning,  and  of  arts  and  sciences.  When  the  Musalmans  captured 
it,  all  the  learned  men,  artists,  and  proficient  artisans  were  driven 
from  it.  These  exiles  sought  refuge  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Italy  :  there  they  began  to  impart  their  knowledge  to 
the  people,  and  thus  the  learning  of  Constantinople  was  disseminated. 
This  event  produced  the  same  effects  as  the  conquest  of  Spain  by 
the  Arabs  had  done  in  the  eighth  century. 

5.  Q.  Schlegel's  notion  regarding  the  connection  of  the  "  Classi- 
cal SchooF'  with  the  subsequent  religious  reform  ? 

A.  Schlegel  says  that  the  ''  Classical  School"  had  a  very  inju- 
rious effect  upon  the  Christian  world ;  because  the  religious  reform 
which  took  place  dissevered  that  firm  bond  of  union  which  had  exist- 
ed between  the  Christians  for  several  centuries  before.  By  it  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  disturbed,  the  old  Christian  order  of  things 
was  destroyed,  and  "men,*  adopting  the  false  freedom  of  will,  have 
separated  themselves  from  God.'' 

BAMANJI  EDALJI. 

s 

II. — 1.  Q.  Smyth  endeavours  to  show  from  an  a  priori  point  of 
view  what  consequences  might  have  been  expected  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Reformation  ? 

A.  If  we  are  conversing  with  a  man  on  any  topic  whatever,  we  are 
very  pleased  at  heart  if  he  agrees  with  us.  Oh,  we  say,  he  has  the 
best  notions  about  the  subject ;  he  is  a  man  of  good  understanding, — 
and  such  phrases  are  used.  But  when  he  is  found  to  disagree  with 
us,  he  is  immediately  hated  :  he  loses  merit  with  us,  and  thus  even 
his  company  is  shunned.  But  now  if  this  subject  be  of  some  great 
moment,  he  is  even  abused  ;  and  I  think  among  a  people  like  my 
countrymen  they  are  sure  to  come  to  blows.  Now  religion  is  not 
a  subject  of  small  moment ;  it  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  impor- 

•  Alluding  to  the  Protestants. 
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tanoe  to  man  ;  and  a  disi^reement  of  a  person  with  our  opinions 
in  a  religions  subject  is  sure  to  produce  bad  effects.  This  is  veri- 
fied bj  the  history  of  mankind.  AU  the  prophets  and  martyrs  that 
we  read  of  in  history  have  been  the  subjects  of  dreadful  persecu- 
tions. We  learn  that  the  Mohemedans  were  incited  to  the  exten- 
sion of  their  religion  by  the  sword  merely  by  their  intolerance  of 
other  religions.  We  see,  therefore^  that  there  is  a  principle  in  the 
human  mind  which  is  very  natural,  and  this  operates  in  every  case. 
Smyth  thinks  likely,  therefore,  the  excitement  of  a  natural  intolerance 
would  be  an  effect  of  a  reformation  in  religion,  which  is,  I  think, 
very  easy  to  see. 

Then  the  evidences  of  every  religion  are  contained  in  some  old 
acknowledged  sacred  books,  whether  it  be  Parsee,  Hindu,  Chinese, 
or  Christian.  When  a  man  reads  these  old  books,  he  is  sure  to 
have  some  peculiar  interpretation  on  the  passages  he  reads  ;  and 
when  different  persons  peruse  such  books,  perhaps  every  one  will 
have  his  own  interpretation.  This  again  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  language  in  which  such  books  are  written.  If  it  be  a  dead 
language,  as  the  Sanscrit  is  at  present,  then  the  books  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  varying  interpretations.  Now  such  is  the  character  of 
the  books  of  the  Christian  religion ;  they  are  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages. 

When  we  are  talking  about  religious  subjects,  we  are  sure  to  go 
into  metaphysical  disquisition  ;  therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
form in  religion,  the  disputes  between  learned  doctors  were  sure  to 
turn  out  metaphysical. 

Moreover,  the  state  of  the  community  in  which  religious  reform 
is  attempted  must  have  also  a  great  share  in  promoting  its  effects. 
If  the  people  be  ignorant,  they  would  fall  into  all  sorts  of  delusions, 
and  thus  fanaticism  might  be  easily  excited  in  them.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  be  intelligent,  they  will  weigh  the  two  thbgs  first, 
and  then  calmly  accept  the  one  which  they  like,  and  throw  away  the 
other.  This  was  not  the  case  with  Europe  ;  literature  had  made 
'  very  little  progress  ;  the  minds  of  men  were  not  softened  by  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  peaceful  pleasures  which  they  afford.  On  the  whole, 
the  condition  of  Europe  at  that  time  was  unimproved  ;  and  the  con- 
sequences above  stated  were  sure  to  ensue  on  the  introduction  of  a 
reformed  doctrine.  The  secular  princes  would  no  doubt  take  part  in 
these  transactions ;  they  would  not  remain  silent ;  they  would  be  sure 
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to  see  tbeir  own  interests  in  these  popular  strifes ;  they  wonld  no 
donbt  be  tempted,  in  the  hope  of  gam,  to  take  part  in  snch  transac- 
tions ;  and  the  first  thing  that  they  would  hope  to  gain  would  be 
the  ecclesiastical  rerenues.  They  would  think  that,  as  their  subjects 
were  in  vain  obliged  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Church,  it  was  the  best 
time  for  them  to  get  the  disposal  of  those  revenues  in  their  hands. 
Why  should  these  revenues  go  to  the  Pope,  and  not  to  us  ?  Sum- 
ming all  that  was  likely  to  have  an  influence,  we  shall  have  nearly 
four  consequences  :  1st,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  would  be 
produced  to  them  in  their  new  subjects  of  dispute  ;  2nd,  the  parti- 
cular metaphysical  turn  which  their  disputes  would  take  ;  3rd,  the 
unimproved  state  of  society  in  Europe ;  4th,  the  intermixture  of 
earthly  politics  with  religious  concerns,  and  the  disposal  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues. 

2.  Q.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  Reformation  ? 

A.  The  enemies  of  the  Reformation  attribute  it  to  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences, and  other  temporary  papal  excesses ;  the  partisans  say  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  a  reform  in  the  abases  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  it  was  the  effect  of  that  necessity  ;  while  Guizot  says  it 
was  in  fact  the  explosion  of  the  human  understanding  from  the 
thraldom  of  authority. 

3.  Q.  Its  dominant  character  according  to  Guizot  7 — ^its  weak 
points  ? 

A.  It  produced  wherever  it  went  a  liberty  of  thought,  and  sug- 
gested those  notions  of  general  freedom  which  afterwards  convulsed 
the  States  of  Europe.  Its  weak  points  were  that  it  produced  a 
multiplicity  of  sects,  and  subjected  the  people  to  as  much  perse- 
cution and  tyranny  as  the  Popeiy  which  it  professed  to  improve. 

4.  Q.  Macaulay  takes  a  more  general  view  of  its  connections  and 
results  ? 

A.  He  says  that  though  Protestantism  seemed  at  first  to  make 
extraordmary  conquests  in  Europe,  still  fifty  years  after  its  com- 
mencement it  began  to  decline ;  and  he  objects  to  a  very  general 
notion  that  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  favourable  to  Pro- 
testantism, and  unfavourable  to  Catholicism.  This  he  combats  by 
stating  that  theology  is  not,  like  the  experimental  or  demonstrative 
sdences,  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and  this  he  proves  by  a  single 
example,  that  is»— all  the  philosophers,  from  Plato  down  to  Franklin, 
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have  faaecl  to  prove  the  immortality  of  soul  without  the  aid  of 
Revelation. 

The  causes  bj  which  Protestantism  was  enabled  to  make  conquests 
in  the  North  are,  that  the  Teutonic  nations  beheld  the  Papal  domi* 
nion  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  nations  of  the  South.  They 
thought  that  the  Papal  dominion  was  a  dommion  of  foreigners,  dif- 
ferent in  language,  manners,  and  intellectual  constitution  ;  and 
besides,  they  thought  that  the  tribute  which  they  paid  to  the 
Pope  was  one  for  the  support  of  a  foreign  government  at  Rome. 
They  looked  on  the  Papal  jurisdiction  as  a  degrading  badge  of  ser- 
vitude, while  in  the  South,  Italy  and  Spain  in  particular  were  in 
a  different  situation.  The  Italians  were  very  unwilling  to  introduce 
a  reform  by  which  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  honor  of  their 
countiy  being  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  universal  Church. 
The  Spanish  were  very  much  addicted  to  everything  ancient,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 
Therefore,  while  there  was  set  on  foot  a  reformation  in  doctrine  in 
the  North,  there  was  a  reformation  of  manners  in  the  South  :  as 
there  was  a  violent  outbreak  of  Protestantism  in  the  North,  so  there 
was  a  violent  outbreak  of  Catholic  zeal  in  the  South.  Protestantism 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  following  causes, — 1st,  that  there  was 
no  union  among  the  Protestants ;  2nd,  that  they  had  degenerated  by 
relaxation ;  and  3rd,  they  had  no  organization  like  Catholicism. 

NARAYAN    VISHNU. 

III. — 1.  Q.  Political  view  of  the  Southern  European  States  at 
the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  ? 

A.  Italy,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  divided  into 
several  small  States,  independent  of  each  other.  These  States  were 
generally  republics,  and  governed  by  their  own  laws :  these  were 
Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  the  Papal  dominions,  and  Naples.  Milan 
was  under  the  family  of  the  Sfbrzas ;  Venice  was  frequently  at  war 
with  the  Milanese ;  Florence  was  governed  by  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  Medici ;  the  Papal  dominions  were  in  an  uncertain  situation, 
the  Popes  aimed  at  their  own  aggrandisement ;  Naples  belonged  to 
a  branch  of  the  House  of  Arragon.  These  republics  were,  from 
jealousy,  at  variance  with  each  other  ;  each  carried  on  trade  inde- 
pendently, and  each  acquired  immense  wealth. 

Italy  was  thus  made  the  central  point  of  the  neighbouring  States, 
which  were  tempted,  by  its  alluring  fertility  and  wealth,  to  the  con- 
28 
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quest  of  it :  its  internal  factions  also  made  them  the  prey  of  foreign 
nations. 

Spain  was  ahout  this  time  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  the  two 
leading  provinces,  Castile  and  Arragon,  were  united  by  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Moors  were  left  only  a  small  part 
of  the  country.     Improvements  in  its  constitution  were  made. 

Turkey  was  at  the  time  in  a  good  condition,  and  afterwards  in- 
creased its  territory. 

EDALJI    RUSTAMJI. 

2.  Q.  Brief  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  against  the  African  pirates  in  1535  ? — ^light  in  which  the  trans- 
action was  viewed  by  Christendom  7 

A.  Two  brothers,  Horac  and  Haradin,  had  raised  themselves  from 
the  state  of  potter  to  that  of  a  most  dreadful  pirate,  and  establbhed 
themselves  at  Algiers.  One  of  them  died  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Governor  of  Oran,  but  the  other  roamed  over  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  his  piratical  expeditions,  plundered  the  ships  of 
merchants,  and  infested  the  Northern  shores  of  the  sea.  The  per- 
petual complaints  of  his  subjects  to  Charles,  and  the  glory  of  de- 
stroying ah  injurious  infidel,  induced  Charles  to  lead  an  expedition 
against  Barbarossa.  He  sailed  his  fleet  (1535),  and  first  obtained 
the  fortified  harbour  of  Goletta.  Barbarossa  came  forward  to  oppose 
him — his  army  gave  way — ^he  fled  to  the  city  ;  but  the  Christians 
who  were  prisoners  there  broke  down  their  shackles,  and  turned 
against  him  who  had  intended  to  murder  them.  Thus  Charles 
obtained  the  possession  of  the  town  ;  restored  the  monarch  who  had 
been  deposed  by  Barbarossa,  and  who  had  gone  to  Charles  to  ask 
aid,  and  released  the  Christian  prisoners.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  monarch,  and  came  back.  The  joy  of  the  people  was  im- 
moderate at  his  victory  over  an  infidel,  and  a  pirate  who  used  to 
commit  dreadful  ravages. 

3.  Q.  Leading  conclusions  deduced  by  Smyth  from  the  history 
of  the  civil  and  religious  wars  in  France  7  Advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  wars  of  religious  faction  7 

A.  The  leading  conclusions  drawn  by  Smyth  from  the  religious 
wars  of  France  are,  from  a  general  point  of  view,  the  same  as  those 
drawn  from  the  Reformation, — ^the  slowness  with  which  the  doc^ 
trine  of  toleration  is  understood  by  the  best  of  men,  and  the  difliculty 
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of  concord.  The  peculiarities  of  these  wars  are  their  more  than 
usual  atrociousness,  and  the  total  disregard  of  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity. Men  should  be  on  their  guard  when  they  are  influenced  by 
any  dangerous  passion  not  to  lose  sight  of  their  moral  nature  : 
they  should  not  run  into  that  blind,  fanatical  enthusiasm  which  led 
Poltrot  or  Rareliac  to  point  their  hideous  weapon  against  the  Duke, 
or  Henry. 

Again,  monarchs  should  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  proceedings 
of  their  subjects,  and  not  allow  any  formation,  such  as  ihe  League, 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

4.  Q.  The  European  Republic  of  Henry  IV. — nature  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  its  impelling  motive  ? 

A.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  actuated  by  a  refined  policy,  conceived 
the  visionary  idea  of  forming  the  whole  of  Europe  into  a  republic, 
consisting  of  equal  powers,  which  should  send  their  representatives 
to  a  central  senate,  which  should  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  republic, 
and  thus  protect  any  State  from  obtaining  authority  over  another. 
His  motive  is  not  well  known  ;  whether  it  was  to  check  Austria,  or 
to  avoid  the  horrors  of  the  approaching  wars,  or  what. 

IV. — 1.  Q.  Chief  points  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  reign 
and  merits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ? 

A.  The  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  reign  and 
merits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  are  the  following  :  1,  his  successful 
progress  in  Livonia ;  2,  his  advocating  the  cause  of  German  Protes- 
tants ;  3,  how  he  managed  to  provide  his  large  army  with  tlie  small 
resources  of  his  country,  and  his  successes  in  Germany  ;  4,  the  dis- 
cipline he  introduced  in  his  army  ;  5,  his  improvements  in  military 
tactics ;  6,  his  devotions ;  7,  his  sagacity  in  entrusting  the 
Government  during  his  absence  to  able  hands. 

2.  Q.  The  political  system  of  Europe  how  far  affected  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  ?— its  terms  7 

A.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  curbed  the  mighty  torrent  of  Aus- 
trian power  ;  after  it,  the  power  of  the  Emperor  was  confined  to  very 
narrow  limits ;  2nd,  many  of  the  German  principalities  were  secula- 
rized,— Brandenburg  was  secularized,  and  obtained  some  towns  ;  3rd, 
Sweden  acquired  great  influence,  and  put  a  large  weight  in  the  scale 
of  European  politics.  By  the  peace  Sweden  obtained  Upper,  and  a 
part  of  Lower  Pomerania,  the  Island  of  Bugen,  and  5,000,000  of  rix 
dollars.    4th,  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  republic  was  acknow- 
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ledged  ;  and,  5th,  the  deposed  Prince  Palatine  was  promised  a  new 
eighth  electorate  ;  France  also  obtained  some  towns  on  its  frontiers. 
These  were  the  chief  articles  of  the  treaty. 

3.  Q.  By  what  treaties  were  the  political  rektions  of  the  North 
settled  shortly  afterwards  ? 

A.  The  poHtical  relations  of  North  were  settled  by  the  following 
treaties  : — 

Treaty  of  OKva,    between  Sweden  and  Poland 1660. 

„  Copenhagen,,  „  Denmark 1660. 

„  Cardis  ,,  „  Russia 1661. 

NARAYAN   BHAI. 

4.  Q.  Chief  characteristic  of  Cromwell's  foreign  politics  ?— give 
some  illustrations. 

A.  Unlike  the  home  policy  of  Cromwell,  his  foreign  policy  was 
wholly  exempt  from  the  yoke  of  party  prejudices,  and  therefore  the 
latter  was  far  more  successful  than  the  former.  The  groundwork  of 
all  the  measures  of  his  foreign  policy  was  peace.  No  sooner  was  his 
power  firmly  established  in  England,  than  he  concluded^  peace  with 
Portugal,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  on  terms  honorable  for  his  coun- 
try. In  short,  the  chief  maxims  of  his  policy  was  to  make  the  name 
of  an  Englishman  as  much  dreaded  as  that  of  a  Roman  ever  was. 
I  will  give  now  some  illustrations.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Fronde  was  going  on  in  France,  Conde,  one  of  its  chiefs, 
asked  his  assistance.  He  gave  him  some  hopes  to  expect  it ;  but  on 
learning  the  weakness  of  the  Frondeurs,  he  immediately  gave  it  to 
Mazarin,  who  had  sought  it  with  great  importunity,  and  with  the 
offer  of  great  advantages  to  the  Protector. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  by 
the  famous  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  war  between  France  and  Spain 
was  continued  till  1559.  Both  of  these  countries  asked  the  assis- 
tance of  England.  Cromwell  hesitated  for  a  while  whether  to  espouse 
the  side  of  France  or  Spain  ;  but  on  fiu'ther  reflection  he  thought 
that  from  the  latter  country  he  had  much  to  expect,  and  less  to  lose, 
than  from  the  former,  and  for  that  reason  he  concluded  an  alliance 
with  her,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  port  of  Dunkirk.  In  thia 
war,  which  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Pyranese,  England  obtained 
the  extensive  Island  of  Jamaica. 
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It  was  by  Cromwell's  order  that  the  celebrated  Admiral  Blake 
snccessfullj  blockaded  manj  ports  on  the  Mediterraneao,  snch  as 
Leghorn,  Tnnis,  Tripoli.  These  cities  were  not  relieved  till  the  de- 
mands of  the  British  Goyernment  and  the  British  merchants  were 
fully  satisfied. 

V. — 1.  Q.  Give  some  accoimt  of  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance (1668),  and  of  its  results  ? 

A.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Breda,  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
lay  aside  his  pretended  claims  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  he 
had  resolved  to  annex  to  his  empire  by  means  of  arms.  Jean  de 
Witt,  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  became  apprehensive  of  the 
safety  of  his  country  from  the  presence  of  such  a  formidable  enemy 
as  Louis.  Just  at  this  time  Sir  W.  Temple  was  travelling  in  Hol- 
land, where  he  was  introduced  to  Jean  de  Witt.  Here  (the  Hague) 
a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  was  formed  between  England  and 
Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
French  King  on  Flanders.  Dohna,  the  Swedish  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Holland,  joined  also,  at  Temple's  suggestion,  in  behalf  of 
his  country.  "  It  was,"  says  Macaulay,  "  the  single  eminently  good 
act  performed  by  the  Government  (t.  e,  the  English  Government), 
during  the'  interval  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution." 
According  to  Dr.  Lingard,  it  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  ambitious 
career  of  Louis  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  obliged  him  only  to  conclude  a 
peace  on  the  very  terms  which  he  had  previously  made.  But  such 
was  not  the  case  in  reality  :  Louis  had  made  all  his  preparations 
for  a  winter  campaign,  and  was  only  prevented  from  prosecuting  his 
daring  schemes  by  the  formation  of  this  alliance. 

This  famous  alliance  may  be  looked  upon  from  two  points  of  view  : 
first,  as  a  measure  of  domestic  poUcy,  it  had  a  great  influence  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  misunderstanding  and  bad  feeling  which  prevailed 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects  ;  as  a  measure  of  foreign  policy 
it  raised  England,  which  a  few  days  before  was  reckoned  a  secondary 
power  in  Europe,  to  the  rank  enjoyed  by  her  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  great  Protector. 

2.  Q.  Terms  of  peace  between  the  several  States  at  each  of  the 
following  Congresses, — Nimwegen,  Ryswick,  and  Utrecht  ? 

A.  The  Peace  of  Nimwegen  was  concluded,  in  1678,  'between 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  Spain,  Austria,  and  Holland  on  the  other. 
By  this  peace,  France  obtained  from  Spain  twelve  fortresses  on  the 
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borders  of  Belgium,  and  from  Austria  the  right  of  garriaoning 
Philipsburg.  The  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  concluded,  in  1 697,  between 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Aua- 
tria  on  the  other.  The  grand  point  gained  bj  England  was  the 
acknowledgment  by  Louis  XIV.  of  William  III.  as  King  of  Britain. 
The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  made  in  1712 ;  by  it,  the  great  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  was  terminated.  This  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween France  on  the  one  side,  and  England^  Holland,  Portugal,  Prus- 
sia, and  Savoy, — ^also  between  Spain  on  the  one  side,  and  England  and 
Savoy  on  the  other.  Its  result  was  the  acknowledgment  of  Philip 
v.,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  King  of  Spain  by  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  of  Frederick  as  King  of  Prussia  by  Louis  XIV. 

3.  Q.  The  success  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688  very  prob- 
lematical during  the  life-time  of  WilUam  ?  His  character  aa  a  states- 


man 


? 


A.  The  success  of  the  English  Revolution  was  very  problematical 
till  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  when  William  III.  was  acknowledged  king 
by  France.  This  change  in  the  Government  was  a  forced  and  un- 
natural one  to  the  English  nation.  The  principal  nobles  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  among  them  some  authors  of  the  Revolution, 
were  carrying  on  an  intercourse  with  the  family  of  James,  and  were 
disgusted  with  the  Government  of  a  foreigner  whose  broad  gutterals 
and  blunt  manners  were  very  displeasing  to  the  English  nation.  The 
want  of  caution  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances  made  William 
unsafe  on  his  throne.  The  personal  character  of  William  and  James, 
and  a  large  well-equipped  army  which  the  former  possessed,  had  a 
considerable  influence  in  checking  the  attempts  of  James  about 
regaining  his  kingdom.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  large  army  as 
that  of  William,  no  rebellion  could  be  successful  without  the  aid  of 
a  French  army,  and  no  French  army  could  succeed  without  a  general 
rising  of  the  English  nation. 

William  was  regarded  as  the  first  statesman  of  the  age,  and  was 
undoubtedly  so.  It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  Macaulay  or  a 
Smyth  to  delineate  accurately  his  character.  However,  it  would 
here  be  sufficient  if  we  were  to  mention  that  he  was  a  statesman  of 
very  high  principles,  and  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature.  He 
was  looked  upon  in  Holland  as  the  only  man  who  could  check  the 
hostile  designs  of  Louis,  and  was  for  that  reason  appointed  the 
Stadtholder  of  his  country.     He  was  regarded  by  England  as  her 
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"  deliverer  firom  dvil  tyranny  and  religious  persecution."  He  was 
looked  upon  in  the  same  honorable  garb  as  the  champion  of 
liberty  and  defender  of  constitutional  rights,  by  the  whole  of  Europe. 
His  only  fault  was,  that  he  tried  to  manage  both  parties  of  the  State, 
(whig  and  tory,)  and  thus  he  failed  in  attaining  the  love  of  either. 

4.  Q.  Improvements  accomplished  or  projected  by  him  in  Great 
Britain  ? 

A.  He  projected  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  he  thought 
the  same  about  Ireland  ;  the  employment  of  the  poor  was  taken 
into  consideration  ;  the  coinage  was  exactly  adjusted ;  the  aifairs 
of  the  East  India  Company  were  settled,  and,  above  all,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  established,  in  1694,  and  the  funded  debt  was  also 
created. 

VI. — 1 .  Q.  Mention  some  of  the  most  famous  French  writers  of 
the  ages  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Orleans  Regency  whose  names  you 
have  met  with  in  your  reading,  and  state  in  what  branch  of  litera- 
ture each  was  most  celebrated. 

A.  The  ages  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Philip  of  Orleans  comprise  a 
period  of  eighty  years,  during  which  time  France  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  State  system  of  Europe,  not  only  on  account  of  her  ex- 
tensive political  power  and  her  great  victories,  but  also  on  account  of 
a  great  number  of  first-rate  poets,  profound  philosophers,  philosophic 
historians,  and  shrewd  and  eloquent  divines.  During  this  golden 
age  there  were  three  dramatic  poets, — Moliere,  Corneille,  Racine ; 
three  other  poets, — La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  J.  B.  Rousseau :  three  di- 
vines,— Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Massillon  ;  six  historians, — Cardinal  de 
Retz,  M^rai,  P.  D'Orleans,  Daniel,  Rapin,  Saint  Simon ;  two  learned 
historians, — Godefroi,  Herbelot ;  eight  writers  on  divers  subjects, — 
Balzac,  Scarron,  Fenelon,  Dufresny,  De  Saci,  Lafayette,  La  Sage, 
Fontenelle  ;  six  philosophers, — Descartes,  Gassendi,  Pascal,  Roche- 
foucault,  fiayle,  Malebranche  ;  two  mathematicians, — Descartes, 
Pascal. 

2.  Q.  Briefly  characterize  the  genius  and  style  of  those  English 
poets  of  whose  works  you  have  read  portions  during  the  term  ? 

A.  We  have  read  during  the  term  small  portions  of  the  works  of 
the  six  following  poets, — Addison,  Prior,  Gay,  Swift,  Pope,  and 
Thomson ;  of  these  six,  decidedly  the  man  of  original  genius  and  by 
far,  as  I  think,  the  best,  is  Pope.  All  these  six  are,  in  fact,  imitators 
of  the  classical  poets. 
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Addison's  Letter  to  Halifax,  who  was  for  some  time  the  minister  of 
England  and  a  patron  of  the  poet,  shows  his  great  taste  and  his  ar- 
dent admiration  for  everything  in  Italy  that  existed  in  ancient 
times  ;  his  letter  to  Kneller  is  nothing  more  than  a  wholesale  flattery 
of  the  then  king  George  I.  His  merit  mnst  not  be  based  on  his 
poems,  but  on  his  prose  writing  ;  by  writing  moral  and  humorous 
essays  in  The  Spectator^  he  had  in  no  small  degree  improved  the 
licentious  manners  and  customs  then  prevalent  in  England.  The 
style  of  Addison  is  the  perfection  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the 
English  language.  It  is  even  to  this  day  a  model  worthy  of  imitation. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  poetic  attempts  of  Addison,  like  those  of 
Macaulay,  proved  a  failure.* 

Prior  was  a  successful  writer  of  small  lyric  pieces,  which  do  not 
exemplify  any  great  fund  of  original  genius  in  the  author.  Gay  was 
a  very  successful  and  at  the  same  time  a  humorous  writer  of  fables ; 
his  style  is  very  popular ;  his  fables  are  also  fraught  with  morals  of 
the  highest  order.  Pope  was  a  man  of  original  genius,  but  he 
shows  a  good  deal  of  pedantry  ;  but,  however,  the  strength  and  har- 
mony of  his  diction  are  admired  even  to  this  day.  Swift,  in  his 
poem  on  his  own  death,  shows  the  passions  and  frailties  of  the  human 
mind  ;  he  has  the  peculiar  tact  of  penetrating  to  the  very  core  of  the 
human  heart,  and  has,  like  Shakspeare,  a  fund  of  resources  to  ex- 
press the  frailties  of  human  nature.  Thomson  has  a  purely  English 
diction ;  his  great  merit  is  his  peculiar  talent  for  exempUfying  the 
power  of  the  great  Creator,  and  of  happily  describing  natural 
scenes. 

KAIKHUSHRU   HORMASJI. 

VII. —  1.  Q.  Mention  some  of  the  most  famous  French  writers  of 
the  ages  of  Louis  XIY.  and  the  Orleans  Regency  whose  names  you 
have  met  with  in  your  reading ;  and  state  in  what  branch  of  litera- 
ture each  was  most  celebrated. 

A.  Dramatic  poets  : — Moli^re  ;  Racine  ;  Pierre  Corneille.  Other 
poets  : — ^Boileau  ;  J.  B.  Rousseau ;  La  Fontaine,  the  last  of  whom 
resembled  Gay.  Philosophers  : — Descartes,  Gassendi,  Pascal, 
Bayle,  Malebranche,  the  first  and  third  of  whom  also  great  mathe- 
maticians. Historians  : — Cardinal  De  Retz,  Philip  D'Orleans, 
Fleuri,  St.  Simon,    Daniel.   Herbelot  and  De  Saci  wrote  on  Zend 

*  What  would  have  been  a  roccess  in  men  poaseuing  talents  above  mediocrity 
is  fidlure  to  men  of  genius. 
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Avestit.  Le  Sage  gave  out  his  norel  called  Gil  Bias.  Bossuet, 
Fenelon^  and  Maasilloii  were  great  orators,  the  latter  two,  also,  writers 
on  divers  subjects. 

2.  Q.  Briefly  characterize  the  genius  and  style  of  those  English 
poets  of  whose  works  you  have  read  portions  during  the  term. 

A.  The  poets  are,  Addison,  Pope,  Gay,  Swift,  and  Thomson. 
Addison  gave  a  tone  to  the  English  language  ;  he  wrote  papers  highly 
to  be  admired  now«-ardays  ;  these  papers  show  us  the  style  and  na- 
ture of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  what  influence  these  had  on 
the  morals  and  politics  of  the  English  nation ;  he  contributed  to  the 
Spectator  papers  which  may  be  read  even  now  with  advantage. 
Pope  is  chiefly  admired  for  his  Essay  on  Man,  and  that  on  Criticism, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  tries  to  show  what  poets  should  do.  He 
has  ably  criticised  the  manners  of  many  persons  who,  though  they 
would  find  the  utmost  difficulties  in  composing  a  line  in  verse  yet 
have  laid  down  rules  for  composing  poetry.  Gay  resembles  the 
French  poet  La  Fontaine  in  his  style.  He  wrote  what  were  called 
«  The  Fables'*  ;  his  language  is  highly  polished.  Thomson  is  much 
admired  for  his  el^ant  style  and  fine  manner  of  expression ;  his 
best  poem  is  '' The  Seasons." 

NUSHIRWANJI  NAOROJI. 


29 
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REPORT    OF   THE    CLASSES    IN    CHEMISTRY 
AND    BOTANY. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  June  last,  I  have 
delivered  to  the  Normal  and  West  Scholars  a  chemical  and  a  bota- 
nical lecture,  and  to  the  Clare  Scholars  a  chemical  lecture,   weekly. 

In  Chemistry,  the  Normal  and  West  Scholars  have  studied  the 
non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds.  In  Botany,  their 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants, 
and  to  the  artificial  and  natural  systems  of  arrangement  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  They  have  studied  the  Linnaean  system,  and  the 
natural  arrangement  of  De  Candolle,  vrith  illustrations  taken  from 
the  Flora  of  Bombay,  specimens  of  plants  being  laid  before  them  in 
the  lecture-room.  They  have  also  accompanied  me  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Garden,  where  they  have  had  more  ample  means  for  pro- 
secuting practical  Botany. 

The  Clare  Scholars  have  been  instructed  in  the  general  properties 
of  matter ;  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  with  the  atomic  hypo- 
thesis ;  the  laws  of  light  and  heat,  with  their  relations  to  natural 
and  chemical  phenomena. 

In  conducting  the  Chemical  Classes  my  object  has  been,  first,  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science ;  then  to  explain 
such  natural  phenomena  as  are  dependent  upon  these,  and  lastly,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  applications  of  Chemistry  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures. 

In  Botany,  aflter  explaining  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants, 
I  have  pointed  out  the  various  relations  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
the  system  of  nature,  and  have  endeavoured  to  render  my  Class 
familiar  with  the  more  important  indigenous  plants  of  this  part  of 
India. 

At  the  late  examinations  the  Scholars  generally  acquitted  them- 
selves very  creditably,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  gave  evidence  of 
a  good  knowledge  of  these  subjects  of  their  studies. 

Of  the  Normal  Scholars  superior  excellence  was  shown  by  Vish- 
wanAth  Ndrdyan,  and  Nusherwanji  Naoroji ;  of  the  West  Scholars, 
by  Govardhan  Lakshuman  and  Edalji  Ndn^bh^ ;  and  of  the  Clare 
Scholars,  by  Bdlkrishna  Sadishiva  and  Talakchaud  Mdnakchand. 

HERBERT  GIRAUD, 

Acting  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History. 
January  lOth    1851. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 

IN 

CHEMISTRY. 

Clare  (or  Ist  Yearns)  Class, 


Order 
of 

Merit. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Names  of  Studbnts. 


Value. 


50 


1 
2 
3 

4$ 
4) 
6 


7 

8 

0 
10 
11 

12] 

12^ 

13 

14J 

14  i 

15 


Balkrishna  Saddshiwa 
Talakchand  Manekchand    . . 
Naoroji  Bairdmji 
N^ndbhdi  Haridds 
Bab&Vitbobd 
Kahdodas  T&pidas 
Ven&yak  Bhaskaiji 
Ganpat  Madanji 
Saddshewa  Haritrimbak     .. 
Macundrao  Bhdskaiji 
Mancheiji  Merwdnji 
Bhairaonath  MangBsh 
Narmadashankar  Ldlshankar 
Ardeshir  Maoeliji 
Sakh&rdm  Govind 
Mdhdddji  Wdsudeo 
Harishankar  B&lkrishna     .. 
J&hdngir  Rustamji 
Govind  Yishnfi 
Fardunji  Jamshedji 
Mayaram  Shambfaandth     .. 
Rdmchandra  Venayak 


36 
35 
32 
29 
89 
28 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
23 
22 
18 
16 
14 
14 
14 
13 
12 
12 
2 


CHEMISTRY  AND  BOTANY. 
West  (or  2nd  Tear's)  Class. 


Order 
of 

Merit. 


ij 


CHEMISTRY  AND-  BOTANY. 
Nadcbs  of  Students. 


Govardhan  Lakshaman 
Bdl^i  Pdndurang 
EdaljiNdndbhdi 
Manaksha  BaJnimji 
Hormasji  Edaiji 
Khanderao  Moroji 
Pestanji  Jdhangprji 
Kharshedji  Mauakjl 
N&rdyan  Baldl 


Value. 


48 


30 


78 


42 
42 
42 
29 
28 
24 
18 
15 
14 
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Results  of  the  Annual  Examination  (continued). 
Normal  (or  3rd  Teai't)  Class. 


Order 

of 
Merit 


CHEMISTRY  AND  BOTANY. 
Names  of  Students. 


Value. 


48 


11 

» 


30 


78 


ViBhwan&th  N&r&yan 
Bamanji  Bdalji 
Noshirwdnji  Naoroji 
Ndr&yan  Bhdi 
Edaiji  Riutamji 
Nar&yan  Viahnd 
Kaikhasra  Hormasji 


16  ^25 


16 


22 


62 
54 
61 
60 
46 
41 
88 


Herbert  Giraud,    Examiner, 

Clare  (or  First  Year's)  Class. 
Chemistry. 
(VivA  Voce.) 
L    How  many  fonns  may  substances  exist  in  ? 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  matter  are  known  to  chemists  ? 

3.  GiTC  some  example  of  a  substance  in  these  three  states^  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  change  of  state  ? 

4.  In  the  passage  of  ice  into  water  what  change  takes  place  in 
the  state  of  the  caloric^  and  by  what  means  could  this  heat  be  ren- 
dered sensible  ? 

5.  At  what  temperature  does  water  become  solid  ? — ^What  are 
the  different  modes  of  graduating  thermometers  7 

6.  What  are  the  boiling  points  in  each  of  these  scales  ? 

7.  Define  specific  gravity,  and  state  the  method  of  ascertaining 
specific  gravities  of  liquids. 

8.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  density  of  a  substance  ? 

9.  Explain  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  specific  gravity  of  solids. 

10.  Point  out  the  difference  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  action 
of  cohesion  and  chemical  affinity. 

11.  Give  some  examples  of  active  chemical  affinity,  and  explain 
the  attending  phenomena. 
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12.  What  is  combustion,  chemically  considered  ? 

13.  What  is  single  elective  affinity  ?  and  give  an  example. 

14.  What  is  the  effect  of  throwing  potassium  on  water?  and  ex- 
plain the  phenomena. 

15.  What  is  the  technical  name  of  this  separation  of  the  elements 
of  water  ? 

16.  Define  double  elective  affinity. 

17.  Give  an  example  of  this. — In  what  state  do  metals  combine 
with  adds  7 

18.  What  is  the  first  law  of  chemical  combination  ?  and  give 
some  examples. 

19.  How  is  this  explained  on  the  atomic  hypothesis  ? 

20.  State  the  law  of  equivalent  combinations ;  and  give  an  ex- 
ample. 

21.  Explain  this  law  on  the  atomic  hypothesis. 

22.  What  is  the  law  of  multiple  proportion  ? 

23.  When  gases  combine  by  volume  what  is  the  relation  ? 

24.  What  is  the  law  of  compound  equivalents  ? 

25.  What  are  the  forces  contained  in  a  ray  of  solar  light  ? 

26.  By  what  means  can  we  analyze  the  sun's  rays  7 

27.  What  is  the  name  given  to  the  image  7 — and  which  ray  is 
most  refrangible,  and  which  is  least  7 

28.  What  is  the  position  of  the  calorific  rays  7 — ^how  is  their 
existence  detected? 

29.  Above  the  violet  ray  what  rays  arc  found  7 — how  is  their 
presence  ascertained  7 

30.  How  does  chloride  of  silver  enable  us  ii>  determine  the  pre- 
sence of  chemical  rays  7 

31.  Is  chemical  combination  ever  produced  by  their  agency  7 
name  some  compounds  thus  produced  7 — what  effect  have  they  in  the 
operations  of  nature  7 

32.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  a  brilliant  surface  what  takes 
place? 

33.  What  change  does  a  ray  undergo  in  passing  from  air  or  gas 
into  a  transparent  solid  substance,  such  as  glass  or  water  ;  and  in 
what  direction  does  this  change  take  place  7 

34.  Explain  why  a  stick  placed  obliquely  in  water  seems 
bent? 

35.  Of  what  is  the  repulsive  force  an  effect  7 
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36.  If  the  effect  of  heat  be  continued  what  takes  place  ?— What 
is  the  name  given  to  the  caloric  that  becomes  insensible  ? 

37.  In  which  of  the  three  forms  does  caloric  produce  the  greatest 
expansive  eifect  ? 

38.  Bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  differ  from  those  in  the  solid 
or  liquid  state  in  their  expansion  ? 

39.  Why  is    mercury    chiefly    used    in    the    construction  of 
thermometers  ? 

40.  Is  it  possible  to  make  alcohol  boil  at  the  temperature  of 
50°  ?— how  ? 

41.  Explain  this  phenomenon. 

42.  Explain  another  mode  of  producing  the  same  effect. 

43.  What  effect  has  the  closing  of  the  vessel  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  ? 

44.  Under  what  other  condition  will  water  boil  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature ? 

45.  What  is  the  altitude  corresponding  to  a  decrease  of  one  de- 
gree of  the  boiling  point  ? 

46.  What  is  the  altitude  corresponding  to  a  depression  of  one 
inch  in  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  ? 

47 >    What  are  the  different  modes  in  which  heat  is  produced  in 
bodies  ? 

48.  What  are  the  best  conductors  ? 

49.  Explain  the  convection  of  caloric. 

.50.     Does  convection  occur  in  gases  ? — What  practical  use  is 
made  of  this  ? 

5 1 .  Explain  why  some  articles  of  dress  are  called  warm. 

52.  Why  do  metals  feel  colder  than  other  bodies  ? 

53.  Taking  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  piece  of  brass  from  boiling 
water  which  would  feel  the  hotter  of  the  two  ? 

54.  Do  you  know  any  liquid  which  expands  on  a  decrease  of 
temperature  ? — what  is  the  temperature  below  which  it  expands  ? 

55.  Is  ice  heavier  or  lighter  than  ^ater  ? 

56.  What  circumstances  besides  pressure  vnll  affect  the  boiling 
of  liquid  ? 

57.  Will  a  liquid  boil  at  a  higher  or  lower  temperature  in  a 
glass  vessel  or  in  a  metallic  one  ? 

58.  What  relation  has  the  volume  of  a  gas  to  the  pressure  ? 

H.  GIRAUD. 
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CHEMfSTRY. 

Paper. 

1.  "What  are  the  differences  in  the  effects  produced  hy  cohesion 
and  chemical  affinity  ?  and  illustrate  them  by  examples. 

2.  Giye  examples  of  single  and  double  elective  affinity,  and  ex- 
plain them. 

3.  What  are  acids,  bases,  and  salts  ? 

4.  What  is  the  law  of  equivalent  proportions  ? — illustrate  it  by 
examples. 

5.  Under  what    circumstances  does    sensible   caloric   become 
latent,    and  latent  caloric  become  sensible  ? 

6.  How  is  ebullition  effected  by  pressure  ? 

H.    GIRAUD. 

Normal  and  West  Scholars. 
Chemistry. 

1.  What  elements  resemble   chlorine  in  their   properties,   and 
which  of  these  has  the  most  powerful  affinities  ? 

2.  What  are  the  leading  characters  of  fluorine,  and  what  its  most 
important  compound  ? 

3.  What  is  the  most  abundant  source  of  chlorine,  and  what  is 
the  composition  of  common  salt  ? 

4.  Detail  the  processes  for  obtaining  chlorine  gas. 

5.  To  what  useful  purposes  is  chlorine  applied  ? 

6.  What  compound  of  chlorine  is  uaed*  in  bleaching,  and  how  is 
it  manufactured  ? 

7.  What  are  the  mineral  acids  T   What  is  the  method  for  obtain- 
ing nitric  acid,  and  what  chemical  changes  occur  in  the  process  ? 

8.  Is  the  nitric  acid  so  obtained  free  from  water  ? 

9.  What  are  the  most  important  properties  of  nitric  acid  7 

10.  What  changes  occur  when  nitric  acid  is  poured  on  copper  7 

11.  What  is  nitre,  and  how  is  it  obtained  7 

12.  How  is  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  7 

13.  What  is  the  composition  of  oil  of  vitriol  7 

14.  How  is  sulphurous  acid  obtained  7 

15.  In  what  form  is  the  acid  thus  obtained,  and  what  are  its 
properties  7 

16.  Under  what  other  circumstances  is  this  acid  produced  7 

17.  Under  what  pressure  is  sulphureous  acid  gas  liquified  7 
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18.  What  relation  has  the  volame  of  a  gas  to  pressure  and  tem- 
perature ? 

19.  Prove  the  composition  of  water  analytically  and  synthetical- 

20.  What  is  the  most  important  element^    and  how  is  it  pre- 
pared for  experimental  purposes  ? 

21.  Give  another  process  for  obtaining  oxygen,  and  in  what 
proportion  is  it  obtained  from  peroxide  of  manganese  by  heat  alone  ? 

22.  In  crystalline  substances  how  may  water  exist  ? 

23.  How  is  hydrogen  gas  obtained  for  experimental  purposes? 

24.  Why  is  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  this  process  ? 

25.  What  are  the  most  important  properties  of  hydrogen  ? 

26.  What  is  the  construction  of  the  Drummond  Light  ? — and 
why  is  the  lime-ball  used  ? 

27.  What  is  the  law  of  equiyalent  composition  ? — give  some  ex- 
amples of  it, 

28.  Explain  this  law  on  the  atomic  hypothesis. 

29.  What  are  the  chief  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  ?— Are 
their  proportions  constant  ? 

30.  Why  does  not  the  heayier  gas  form  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
atmosphere  ? 

3 1 .  Explain  the  law  of  the  interdifPusion  of  gases. 

32.  By  what  means  does  a  red  hot  ball  cool  when  suspended  in 
the  air? 

33.  Does  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  indicate  a  higher  or  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  of  the  air  ;  and  at  what  season  is  it  lowest  7 

Botany. 

1.  What  are  the  respective  objects  of  artificial  and  natural  sys- 
tems of  botanical  classification  ? 

2.  What  does  the  botanical  name  of  a  plant  indicate  ? — Give 
examples. 

3.  Give  the  botanical  and  common  names  of  some  of  the  indi- 
genous species  of  Ficus. 

4.  By  what  characters  do  you  identify  a  described  plant  ? 

5.  Of  artificial  systems  of  classification  which  is  the  best  ? 

6.  What  are  the  great  divisions  of  the  Linnsean  system  ? 

7.  How  do  you  determine  the  orders  of  plants  of  the  first 
thirteen  classes? 
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8.  To  what  Liiuuean  class  and  order  does  the  datoora  belong  ? 

9.  To  what  class  and  order  does  common  mustard  belong  ? 
10.  What  is  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  in  tetradjmamia  ? 
1  i.  What  are  crjptogamic  plants  ?     Give  examples. 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  stamens  in  the  cotton  plant 
and  in  the  shoe-flower ;  and  to  what  class  and  order  do  these  belong  ? 

13.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  natural  system  of  arrangement  ? 

14.  Whose  is  the  best  natural  arrangement  ? 

15.  How  does  De  CandoUe  divide  the  vegetable  kingdom  ? 

16.  Explain  the  terms  vaseultwes  and  cellulares, 

1 7.  Explain  the  terms  exogenous  and  eTidogenous. 

18.  What  other  terms  are  employed  instead  of  these? 

19.  How  are  exogens  sub-divided  ? 

20.  What  are  the  divisions  of  dichlamydese  ? 

2 1 .  What  are  the  thakmiflors  ? 

22.  To  what  order  does  the  custard  apple  belong  ? 

23.  Do  you  know  any  other  plants  of  the  same  order  ? 

24.  To  what  order  does  the  kummul  belong,  and  what  are  its 
Linnsean  class  and  order  ? 

25.  Do  plants  of  the  same  family  resemble  each  other  in  their 
sensible  properties  ?— s^ve  examples  of  this. 

26.  From  what  plant  is  opium  obtained,  and  to  what  Linnsean 
class  and  order  does  the  poppy  belong? 

27.  Explain  the  manner  in  which  opium  is  prepared. 

28.  On  what  does  the  value  of  opium  depend  ? 

29.  What  is  morphia,  chemically  considered? 

30.  In  what  state  does  morphia  exist  in  opium? 

31.  What  acid  is  contained  in  the  common  bilimbi  ? 

32.  Enumerate  some  of  the  vegetable  acids. 

33.  To  what  natural  order  does  the  bilimbi  belong  ? 

34.  What  is  cotton? 

35.  What  is  flax? 

Paper. 
Chbhistry. 

1 .  Explain  the  four  laws  of  chemical  combination,  by  means  of 
the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Dalton. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  maximum  density  of  water  ?— explain 
the  experimental  proof  of  this  condition  of  water,  and  the  importance 
of  it  in  nature. 

30 
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3.  Explain  the  mauner  in  which  nitrate  of  potafeh  (nitre)  is 
obtained  both  from  natural  and  from  artificial  sources,  and  state 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

4.  What  are  the  natural  conditions  in  which  silica  exists ;  what 
is  its  composition;  and  what  are  its  more  important  chemical 
relations  7 

Botany. 

1 .  What  is  the  structure  and  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  perfect  flower  ? 

2.  What  are  the  respective  objects  and  uses  of  artificial  and 
natural  systems  of  botanical  classification. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  Linnaean  system,  vriith  some  examples 
of  its  classes  and  orders  from  plants  with  which  you  are  familiar  ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  natural  system  of  De  Candolle ;  and 
refer  some  of  the  plants  with  which  you  are  acquainted  to  their 
natural  orders. 

H.    GIBAUD. 

Clabb  (OB  F1B8T  Ybab's)  Scholabs. 
Specimens  o/Jntwering  in  Chemistry. 

I. — 1.  Q.  What  are  the  differences  in  the  effects  produced  by 
cohesion  and  chemical  affinity  ?  and  illustrate  them  by  examples. 

A.  Coherion  is  that  imperceptible  power  in  bodies  which  operates 
in  them  to  keep  or  hold  the  innumerable  particles  of  which  they 
are  formed  together,  so  as  not  to  fall  separate  from  each  other.  It 
operates  over  particles  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  those  in  the  piece 
of  chalk,  of  gold,  silver,  wood,  and  so  forth.  Chemical  affinity  is  that 
force  which  unites  the  particles  of  various  kinds  together,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other  :  for  example,  take  water,  which 
is  formed  by  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  when 
united  together  produce  that  substance.  Now  then,  between  these 
two  forces,  namely,  of  cohesion  and  chemical  affinity,  we  perceive  this 
difference, — that  the  former  exerts  its  influence  on  particles  of  the 
same  kind,  while  the  latter  on  those  of  different  kinds  ;  bnt  stitl 
there  is  another  difference  which  characterises  them  as  to  their  pro- 
perties, and  distinguishes  them  firom  one  another.  This  difference 
is,  that  when  the  force  of  cohesion  is  exerted  in  a  body,  the  parti- 
cles  of  it  do  not  undergo  any  changes  with  regard  to  their  proper- 
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ties,  while  on  the  other  hand»  when  chemical  affinity  takes  place 
between  two  substances,  their  particles,  and  in  fact  they  themselyes, 
undergo  great  changes  with  respect  to  their  properties.  Take,  for 
example,  yermillion,  the  particles  of  which,  then,  are  only  held  to- 
gether by  the  force  of  cohesion  ;  while  the  two  substances  of  which 
itself  is  composed,  namely,  mercury  and  sulphur,  entirely  different  in 
their  nature  and  properties,  when  combined  together,  produce  that 
substance,  the  yermillion,  widely  different  from  its  constituents.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  water,  and  many  other  compound  substances. 
Such,  then,  are  the  differences  between  cohesion  and  chemical  affi- 
nity, exemplified  in  the  aboye-mentioned  cases. 

BABA  WITHOBA. 

II.  Q.  Giye  examples  of  single  and  double  electiye  affinity,  and 
explain  them. 

A.  If  we  put  potassium  in  a  yessel  containing  water,  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  combines  with  potassium,  thus  showing  a  stronger 
affinity  for  it  than  for  hydrogen,  which  is  thus  liberated  ;  that 
hydrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  water  again. 
This  is  called  single  electiye  affinity.  In  this  only  one  decomposi- 
tion takes  place ;  as  for  an  example  of  double  electiye  affinity, — 
Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Sulphate    V  Potash  Nitric  Acid  /  Nitrate 

of         -^  \     of 

Potash,      i  Sulphuric  Acid  Baryta       i  Baryta. 

Sulphate  of  Baryta. 
Here  nitrate  of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  potash  are  the  two  sub- 
stances chosen  for  experimenting  on.  The  former  consists  of  nitric 
acid  and  baryta,  the  latter  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash.  In  this 
case  two  combinations  and  two  decompositions  take  place :  nitric 
acid  leayes  baryta,  and  combines  with  potash ;  and  baryta,  which  is 
let  free,  combines  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  two  compounds  thus 
formed  are  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  baryta. 

NANABHAI    HARIDAS. 

III.  Q.  What  are  acids,  bases,  and  salts? 

A.    Acids  are  generally  formed  by  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  one  of  the  elements.    They  haye  a  sour  taste,  and  they  are  by 
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their  effects  upon  vegetable  blues  and  purples,  which  they  respec- 
tively tura  to  red  and  brown. 

All  bases  are  composed  of  oxygen  and  metals,  or  in  other  words 
they  are  called  metallic  oxides.  Some  of  the  bases  are  termed  alkalies, 
which  are  tested  by  their  restoring  the  blue  and  purple  which  were 
turned  to  red  and  brown  by  the  acids.  Acids  and  bases  combine 
together  to  form  salts ;  when  these  salts  have  acid  properties  they 
are  termed  acid  salts,  and  when  they  have  basic  properties  they  are 
termed  basic  salts,  and  when  neither  of  them,  the  salts  are  termed 
neutral.  These  salts  are  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  acid  salts 
and  haloid  salts  ;  acid  salts  are  composed  of  acids  and  bases,  and  the 
others  are  composed  of  either  chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and 
iodine  with  any  one  of  the  metals. 

NAOROJI    BEIRAMJI. 

IV.  Q.  What  is  the  law  of  equivalent  proportions  ?  Illustrate  it 
by  examples. 

A.  If  two  substances  combine  with  a  third,  in  a  certain  fixed  pro- 
portion by  weight,  the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  with  the 
third  substance  are  the  proportions  in  which  they  com  bine  with  each 
other,  provided  they  have  the  power  of  combination  with  each  other. 

Note. — ^The  proportion  in  which   one  substance    combines  with 
another  is  the  proportion  in  which  it  will  combine  with  all  the  other. 
Examples  of  the  3rd  law. 
Water 

40  Oxide  f  8  Oxygen  1  Hydrogen  1     36  Hydrochlo- 

of       <  and  and '        >         rine  Acid. 

Copper    (^32  Copper  35  Chlorine     J 

Here  8  oxygen  combmes  with  32  copper,  and  also  with  1  hydro- 
gen. Now  1  hydrogen  and  32  copper  are  the  two  substances  that 
combine  with  8  oxygen ;  therefore,  if  32  copper  and  1  hydrogen 
have  a  power  of  combination  with  each  other,  they  can  combine 
with  equivalents  of  32  to  1  ;  1  of  hydrogen  combines  with  35  chlo- 
rine, therefore  32  copper  equal  iu  combination  to  1  hydrogen  and 
35  chlorine. 


r40  Sulphuric  Acid 40  ) 

I  54  Nitric  Acid 54  \ 

[22  Carbonic  Acid 22  J 


Here  47  potash  and  31  soda  combine  with  40  sulphuric  acid,  54 
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nitric  acid,  and  22  carbonic  acid,  therefore  the  proportion  in  which 
they  combine  with  each  other  is  47  to  3 1 . 

ri08  Silver 108") 

Sulphur  j  104  Lead    104  I     Oxygen 

16.  32  Copper  32  f         8. 

JOI  Mercury .101 J 

Here  16  sulphur  and  8  oxygen  combine  respectively  with  each  of 
the  substances  above-mentioned,  therefore  16  sulphur  and  8  oxygen 
are  equivalents. 

TALAKCHAND    MANAKCHAND. 

V.  Q.  Under  what  circumstances  does  sensible  caloric  become 
latents ;  and  latent  caloric  become  sensible  ? 

A.  If  we  apply  heat  to  a  solid  and  make  it  liquid,  some  caloric 
that  was  sensible  remains  in  the  liquid  in  a  latent  sta^e.  Also  when 
a  liquid  is  boiled,  the  vapour  that  is  formed  of  it  carries  with  it 
some  caloric  in  a  latent  state.  Again,  if  we  turn  a  liquid  into  solids 
or  a  gaseons  substance  into  liquid,  the  caloric  that  was  in  a  latent 
state  becomes  sensible. 

SADASHIVA    HARITRIMBAK. 

YI.  Q.  How  is  ebullition  affected  by  pressure  f 

A.  Water  boils  at  212°  of  Fahreneight,  under  ordmary  tempera* 
ture.  It  is  found  by  experiment,  that  by  removing  the  atmospherical 
pressure  exerted  on  ebullition  we  can  boil  water  at  a  low  temperature 
by  means  of  air-pump :  it  is  also  found  that  water  boils  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  at  the  distance  of  500  feet  from  the  surface,  one  degree 
less  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  All  these  drcnmstances 
show  that  ebullition  is  affected  by  pressure. 

KAHANDAS    TAPIDAS. 

West  (or  Second  Year's)  Scholars. 
(Specimens  of  Anxwering  in  Chemistry,) 
I.  Q.  Explain  the  four  laws  of  chemical  combination,  by  means 
of  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Dalton. 

A.  There  are  many  assumptions  on  which  this  hypothesis  is  based. 
These  assumptions  are  as  follows:  1st,  a  substance  cannot  be 
further  divided  when  it  is  reduced  to  atoms ;  2nd,  atoms  have  diffe- 
rent weights ;  3rd,  they  have  different  kinds  of  affinity  for  each  other. 
Taking  these  assumptions  for  granted,  we  shall  now  begin  to  investi* 
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gate  the  four  laws  of  chemical  combination.  The  1st  law  is  of  de- 
finite proportion ;  2nd,  of  multiple  proportion ;  3rd«  of  equivalent 
proportion ;  4th»  compound  equivalents. 

1st.  Substances  are  definite  in  their  proportion  because  we  can't 
divide  a  substance  to  any  more  than  atoms.  1  atom  of  hydrogen  will 
combine  with  8  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  and  wherever  you  may  go 
you  shall  find  water  containing  those  elements  in  the  very  same  pro- 
portions, for  1  of  hydrogen  atom  with  8  of  oxygen  atoms  will  only 
produce  water.  If  those  atoms  were  made  to  combine  in  a  different 
proportion  they  will  not  form  water,  but  they  shall  produce  any  other 
substance  different  in  qualities  and  characters  to  water.  Organic 
chemistry  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  We  find  there  that  some 
elements,  taken  in  the  same  proportions,  produce  substances  which 
differ  much  in  their  relations  towards  each  other.  But  the  law  of 
definite  proportion  holds  good  in  all  the  inorganic  bodies,  without  a 
single  exception. 

2nd.  If  a  body  were  to  combine  with  the  other  in  several  propor- 
tions, these  proportions  bear  to  each  other  a  multiple  ratio.  The 
substances  of  a  chemical  compound,  or  rather  the  elements  of  it," 
combine  together  by  atoms,  that  is,  combination  takes  place  among 
the  atoms  of  the  elements  of  which  a  substance  is  made,  and  when 
an  element  combines  with  the  other  in  different  proportions,  the 
atoms  of  one  element  combine  with  those  of  the  other  in  as  many 
proportions.  Atoms  are  indivisible,  and  it  is  their  mdivisibility 
that  makes  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  one  element  combine  with 
an  atom  of  the  other,  and  thus  the  compounds  or  substances  formed 
by  their  combination  bear  to  each  other  a  multiple  ratio ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, one  of  nitrogen  will  combine  vrith  one,  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  of  oxygen  to  produce  nitrous  oxide,  nitric  oxide,  hyponitrous 
acid,  nitrous  acid,  or  nitric  add.  Atoms  can  only  combine  in  that 
manner ;  there  will  not  be  such  a  substance  containing  the  constitu- 
ents in  the  proportion  of  1|  to  1. 

3rd.  If  a  body  A  were  to  combine  with  some  other  bodies  B,  C, 
D,  in  several  proportions,  the  quantities  of  B,  C,  D  in  which  they 
oombme  with  A  show  the  relation  in  which  they  shall  combine 
among  themselves,  in  the  event  of  the  union  taking  place  among 
them. 

I  have  stated  already  that  atoms  have  different  weights.  Sup* 
pose,  for  instance,  that  8  grains  is  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
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oxygen,  and  1,  6,  14  the  weights  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen 
atoms,  then  one  atom  of  nitrogen  weighing  14  grains  will  combine 
with  oxygen  atom  weighing  8  grains  to  form  oxide  of  nitrogen ;  so 
an  oxygen  atom  will  combine  with  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  in  the  proportion  of  8 :  1  and  8 :  6,  therefore,  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  nitrogen,  weighing  1,  6,  and  14  grains,  are  of  equal 
yalue  to  an  atom  of  oxygen  weighing  8  grains  in  the  act  of  combina- 
tion. And  if  1,  6,  14  be  the  weights  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen 
atoms,  they  shall  combine  among  themselves  in  the  proportion  of 
their  w^ht. 

4th.  The  combining  equivalent  of  a  compound  is  the  sum  of  the 
equivalents  of  its  components. 

By  the  first  law,  8  of  oxygen  will  combine  with  1  of  hydrogen  to 
form  water,  therefore  9  is  the  equivalent  of  an  atom  of  water  by  the 
third  law,  therefore  9  is  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  water.  Now  when 
an  atom  of  water  combines  with  an  atom  of  the  other  element,  the 
weight  of  the  compound  atom  is  the  sum  of  the  atoms  of  water  and 
the  atom  of  the  other  element.  The  equivalent  of  a  compound 
of  water  and  carbon  is  L5,  because  9  is  the  equivalent  of  water  ;  and 
6  of  carbon  are  the  constituents  atoms'  weights,  therefore  15  must 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  compound  atom,  and  consequently  the 
equivalent  of  the  compound  of  water  and  carbon. 

GOVARDHAN   LAKSHAMAN. 


II.  Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  maximum  density  of  water? 
Explain  the  experimental  proof  of  this  condition  of  water,  and  the 
importance  of  it  in  nature. 

A.  The  maximum  density  of  water  is  the  point  at  which  it  can 
be  condensed  by  the  appHcation  of  cold,  and  a  further  application 
of  it  will,  instead  of  contraction,  cause  expansion.  At  that  point 
the  water  is  at  its  highest  or  maximum  density.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Hope.  He  took  a  tube  filled  with  water« 
and  placed  one  thermometer  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  the 
other  at  the  surface,  and  he  began  to  apply  cold  to  the  water.  At 
first  the  thermometer  began  to  fall  rapidly,  and  it  began  to  fall  till 
nearly  40^ ;  then  the  thermometer  at  the  top  began  to  fiUl,  and  it 
^eU  more  than  the  other.  From  this  experiment  it  is  proved  that 
water  at  39^5'  is  at  its  maximum  density  ^  a  farther  application 
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causes  expansion  instead  of  contraction.    Bj  this  law  the  inhabitants 
of  cold  countries  are  secured  from  immediate  overflow  of  water. 

KHARSHEDJI    MANAKJI. 

III.  Q.  Explain  the  manner  in  which  nitrate  of  potash  (nitre) 
is  obtained  both  from  natural  and  from  artificial  sources  ;  and  state 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

A.  Nitre  is  obtained  naturally  from  rocks  of  lime  combined 
with  potash.  During  lightning  storms  (NH)'  ammonia  is  formed, 
and  deposited  upon  the  rocks  of  the  carbonate  of  potash.  From 
the  compounds  produced  by  such  a  deposition  the  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrogen  are  removed,  and  nitre,  composed  of  nitrogen  and  potash, 
h  formed.  The  artificial  method  of  obtaining  nitre  is  by  heaping 
up  old  chunam  (lime),  and  throwing  animal  urine  over  the  heap. 
Upon  this  a  similar  process  to  the  natural  takes  place,  and  nitre  is 
produced.  Nitre  is  used  in  preparing  gunpowder ;  it  is  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  crackets,  &c. 

HORMAZJI   EDALJI. 

lY.  Q.  What  are  the  natural  conditions  in  which  silica  exists? 
—what  is  its  composition,  and  what  are  its  more  important  chemical 
relations  7 

A.  Silica  exists  in  nature*  particularly  in  sands,  and  in  the  forms 
of  the  calcidiary  stones,  agate,  amethyst,  coledon,  &c.  It  is  the 
chief  ingredient  of  glass,  which  is  a  silicate  of  potash,  when  it  con- 
tains potash.  Silica  is  composed  of  three  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
and  one  equivalent  of  the  metal  silicon.    It  has  acid  properties. 

EDAUI    NANABHAI. 

NoBMAL  (OR  Third  Year's)  Scholars. 
Chemistry. 

I.  Q.  Explain  the  four  laws  of  chemical  combination  by  means 
of  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Dalton. 

A.  The  four  laws  of  chemical  combination  are  these  :  1  at,  all 
diemical  compounds  are  definite  in  their  nature,  the  ratio  of  the 
elements  being  constant ;  the  second  is,  if  one  body  combines  with 
another  in  more  than  one  proportion,  these  proportions  bear  a  simple 
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relation  to  each  other  ;  third,  if  a  body.  A,  combines  with  other 
bodies,  B,  C,  D,  the  quantities  B,  C,  D,  which  unite  with  A,  represent 
the  relations  in  which  they  unite  among  themselves,  in  the  event  of 
union  taking  place  ;  fourth,  and  last,  is  that  the  combining  quanti- 
ty of  a  compound  is  the  sum  of  the  combining  quantities  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  Now  Dr.  Dalton's  hypothesis  sets  out  by  assuming 
that  matter  is  made  up  of  atoms,  and  that  different  kinds  of  atoms 
have  different  weight ;  and  on  this  hypothesis  we  are  to  prove  the 
various  laws  of  combination. 

The  first  law,  that  of  definite  proportions,  or  constancy  of  com- 
position, is  very  simple,  and  almost  self-evident ;  for  if  we  have  the 
same  substance,  each  atom  of  it  must  be  essentially  made  of  the 
same  ingredients  combined  in  the  same  proportion.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  explain  the  second  law  on  the  same  hypothesis  ;  it  is  the 
law  of  multiple  proportion.  This  is  explained  if  we  take,  for  instance, 
O  and  N,— we  have  NO,  NO",  NO,  NOs  N0»,  or  nitrous  and  nitric 
oxides,  and  hyponitrous,  nitrous,  and  nitric  acids.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, the  combinations  are  not  so  regular,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
manganese,  when  its  compounds  with  oxygen,  MnO,  Mn'CF, 
MnO',  MnO,  Mn'CF,  and  many  other  instances  might  be  adduced, 
all  explanatory  of  the  law  of  multiple  proportions. 

The  third  law  is  that  of  equivalent  combination  ;  it  may  be  ex- 
plained thus  :  If  oxygen  combines  with  H,  s,  cl,  in  the  proportions 
of  8  to  1,  16,  and  35  respectively,  then  these  H,  s,  cl  will  combine 
if  they  have  an  affinity  for  each  other  in  these  proportions,  as  might 
be  shown  in  the  case  of  the  following  compounds,  as  H,cl,  Hs,  hy- 
drochloric and  hydro-sulphuric  acids  :  and  if  we  take  some  more  ex- 
amples we  will  see  the  law  hold  good, — that  if  the  various  elements, 
as  H,  cl,  P,  S,  K,  Na,  combine  with  oxygen  in  some  fixed  propor- 
tions, those  will  be  the  proportions  in  which  elements  will,  in  case 
there  exists  an  affinity  between  them,  combine  with  each  other. 

The  fourth  law,  that  of  compound  equivalents,  is  the  following, — 
that  the  combining  quantity  of  a  compound  is  the  sum  of  the  com- 
bining quantities  of  its  component  parts,  for  instance,  carbonic  acid ; 
its  equivalent  is  16  of  oxygen  and  6  of  carbon,  or  co'  =  C  +  2  O, 
the  sum  of  its  components  ;  so  also- 
Sulphuric  acid, 

SO'=S  +30 
40  =  16  +  24 

:n 
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Nitric  acidy  or  nitrate  of  water, 

(NO*  4- HO)  =  (N  +  50)  4- (H  +  0) 
(54  +  9;  =  (14  +  40)  4-  (1  +  8) 

Potash,  its  equivalent, 

K0=:K4-0 
47  =  39  +  8 

And  many  others  might  be  given ;  therefore  we  see  that  the  combin- 
ing quantities  of  the  compounds  (NO*  +  HO),  (CO*),  (S0»), 
(K  O  ),  (  N  a  O  ),  are  respectively  the  sums  of  the  equivalents  of  the 
component  parts,  namely  63,  22,  40,  47,  31,  respectively. 

Such,  therefore,  are  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  explained 
upon  the  principle  of  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Dalton. 

VISHWANATH    NARAYAN. 

II.  Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  maximum  denaty  of  water  ?— explain 
the  experimental  proof,  this  condition  of  water  ;  and  the  importance 
of  it  in  nature. 

A.  The  maximum  density  of  water  means  the  greatest  contraction 
of  its  volume  ;  when  it  cannot  be  decreased  in  volume  any  further  it 
is  at  its  maximum  density,  and  this  point  of  contraction  water  attains 
at  abont  40°  or  39^°  of  Fahr.  If  we  go  on  lowering  the  temperature 
of  water  it  decreases  in  bulk,  till  we  come  to  40°  of  Fahr.  Further, 
lowering  the  temperature  it,  instead  of  contracting,  begins  to  swell, 
till  it  comes  to  30°,  when  it  is  solidified  into  ice.  When  water 
increases  in  volume  below  40°  it  becomes  lighter,  and  comes  to  the 
surface  instead  of  sinking  ;  and  thus,  when  rivers  and  lakes  are 
frozen  by  excessive  cold,  the  ice  lies  to  the  surface,  and  the  fishes 
inside  have  water  to  swim  in. 

NARAYAN   BHAI. 

III.  Q.  Explain  the  manner  in  which  nitrate  of  potash  is 
obtained,  both  from  natural  and  from  artificial  sources,  and  state 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

A.  In  tropical  countries  the  electric  discharges  in  the  atmosphere 
during  the  monsoons  cause  the  two  principal  elements  of  the 
atmosphere  to  combine,  and  to  form  nitric  acid,  which,  combining 
with  the  amonea  present  in  the  air,  comes  down  to  the  earth  with 
the  rains  :  there  it  comes  in  contact  with  alkaline  earths  which 
compose  the  soil,  and  thus  produces  several  nitrates.     If  any  of  these 
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nitrates  of  alkaline  earths  be  taken  and  boiled  with  a  solation  of 
potash,  we  obtain  nitrate  of  potash.  This  substance  is  mannfacturefl 
artificially,  in  the  following  manner  :  Large  heaps  of  cowdung 
are  made,  and  oyer  them  urine  is  continually  thrown  ;  and  thus  in 
the  course  of  time  nitrate  of  potash  is  obtained.  The  chief  uses  of 
this  substance  are  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  in  the 
manufactures  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  which  are  very  important 
in  the  arts. 

NARAYAN    VISHNU. 

IV.  Q.  What  are  the  natural  conditions  in  which  silica  exists  ? 
What  is  its  composition  ;  and  what  are  its  more  important  chemical 
relations  ? 

A.  Silica  exists  naturally  in  a  state  of  rock-crystal,  which  is 
nearly  pure  ;  other  forms  in  which  it  is  found  are  flints  and 
quartz.  Silica  is  composed  of  one  part  of  silicon  and  three  of 
oxygen.  The  equivalent  of  silicon  being  22,  and  that  of  oxygen  8, 
the  equivalent  of  silica  is  consequently  46. 

Silica  is  in  its  essential  qualities  an  acid,  but  it  is  not  soluble  in 
water  or  in  any  acid :  it  can  be  dissolved  in  alkaline  solutions. 
It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Glass  is  in  reality 
an  oxyacid  salt :  it  is  a  silicate  of  potash  or  soda. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  has  an  intense  affinity  for  silica ;  on  this  account 
the  above  acid  is  largely  used  in  the  process  of  etching  on  glass. 

KAIKHASRU    HORMASJI. 

West  (or  Second  Year's)  Scholars. 
Botany. 

I.  Q.  What  is  the  structure  and  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  perfect  flower  ? 

A.  On  the  stalk  grows  the  flower.  It  has  two  coverings  called 
floral  envelopes  :  the  exterior  one,  which  is  generally  green,  is  the 
calyx  ;  it  is  divided  into  several  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a  sepal. 
When  the  sepals  are  united  into  one,  the  flower  is  then  called  mono- 
sepalous,  but  when  they  are  separate  from  each  other,  it  is  poly- 
sepalous.  Within  the  calyx  is  the  corolla,  which  is  also  divided  into 
several  parts,  each  of  which  is  termed  a  petal :  when  the  petals  are 
united  into  one  the  flower  is  then  called  monopetalous,  but  when  they 
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are  separate,  it  is  polypetalous.  Withia  the  caroUa  are  the  stamena 
and  the  pistils, — the  male  and  the  female  organs.  Each  of  the  sta- 
mens is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  the  anther  at  the  top,  and 
the  filament  below  it.  Each  of  the  pistils  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  are  the  stigma  at  the  top,  the  style  in  the  middle,  and  at  the 
bottom  the  ovarium,  the  last  of  which  contains  the  ovules  or  seeds. 
Pollen  is  the  powder  produced  from  the  anthers.  It  falls  on  the 
stigma,  and  thence  comes  along  a  tube  into  the  ovarium,  and  there 
bursts  into  the  ovules,  and  pours  the  juice  by  which  the  seeds  are 
nourished.  Such  is  the  structure  and  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  perfect  flower. 

KHANDERAO    MOROJI. 

2.  Q.  What  are  the  respective  objects  and  uses  of  artificial 
and  natural  systems  of  botanical  classification  7 

A.  Linnaeus  was  the  person  who  has  arranged  plants  according  to 
their  sexual  organs,  that  is,  stamens  and  pistils.  Natural  system  is 
that  in  which  plants  are  classified  according  to  their  internal  and 
external  structure.  There  were  many  men  who  has  arranged  plants 
in  their  natural  system  :  the  arrangement  go  under  their  name  ; 
the  objects  of  those  systems  are  to  distinguish  a  plant  from  other 
plants,  aud  know  its  name.  The  natural  system  enables  us  and 
teaches  us  the  uses  and  properties  of  plants.  All  plants  belonging 
to  one  family  differ  in  their  uses  from  the  plants  of  the  other  family, 
but  all  plants  included  in  the  same  family  do  not  differ.  If  a  plant 
in  a  family  have  a  narcotic  properties,  all  other  plants  in  the  same 
family  have  narcotic  properties.  While  the  Linnean  system  classi- 
fies plants  according  to  their  sectual  organs  and  distinguishes  an 
certain  plant  from  the  rest,  the  natural  arranges  according  to  the  inter, 
nal  and  external  structure  of  plants,  and  it  enables  us  to  know  to 
what  uses  are  they  applied. 

GOVARDHAN    LAKSHUMAN. 

3.  Q.  Give  an  account  of  the  Linnean  system,  with  some  ex- 
amples of  its  classes  and  orders,  from  plants  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted. 

A.  The  Linnean  system  depends  upon  the  number  and  arrange- 
ments of  stamens  and  pistils.  The  first  eleven  classes  of  this  system 
depend  upon  the  number  of  stamens  and  pistils  ;  the  twelfth  class 
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contains  perigynous  stamens  ;  the  thirteenth  contains  hjpogjnous 
stamens,  that  is,  inserted  in  the  overiura ;  the  fourteenth  has  didyna- 
mous  stamens,  that  is,  two  stamens  long  and  two  short ;  the  orders 
depending  on  the  structure  of  the  fruits  are  augiospermia  and 
gymnospermia,  or  the  fruit  containing  many  seeds  or  only  four 
naked,  respectiTcly.  The  fifteenth  has  tetradjmamons  stamens,  and 
its  order  depends  on  the  form  of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  siliqua  or 
siliqulosa  ;  the  sixteenth,  seyenteenth,  and  eighteenth  have  mono- 
delphous,  didelphous,  and  polydelphous  stamens,  respectively. 
Monodelphous  means  filaments  united  in  one  tube  ;  didelphous, 
filaments  united  in  Irwo  bundles  ;  and  polydelphous  filaments  united 
more  than  two  bundles.  Their  orders  depend  upon  the  number  of 
stamens.  The  nineteenth  is  singenitious,  that  is,  anthers  united ; 
the  orders  depend  upon  the  number  of  stamens.  The  twentieth 
is  gynandria,  that  is  stamens  and  pistils  united,  orders  depending 
upon  the  stamens  ;  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  are  monoe- 
cious, aod  dioecious ;  in  the  former  the  stamens  are  in  one  flower, 
and  pistils  in  another  upon  the  same  tree ;  and  in  the  latter  stamens 
are  in  one  flower  upon  one  tree,  and  pistils  in  another  upon  another 
tree.  The  twenty-third  has  polygamous  stamens,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  contains  cryptogymous  plants,  that  is,  acrogenous  or  flowerless. 
Mangoes,  or  Mangifera  Indica,  belongs  to  the  PolygamiaMonoecea ; 
Semicarpus  Anacardium,orBheIa,  belong  to  the  tytradynamous  class. 
The  natural  family  Cruciferrea  contains  plants  belonging  to  the 
tytradynamous  class.  The  Gulmohr,  or  Poinciana  Pulcarima,  is 
Decandria  Monogynia.  TheMendiis  Heptandria  Monogynia.  The 
Jassoon  flower  is  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

EDALJI    NANABHAI. 

4.  Q.  Give  an  account  of  the  natural  system  of  De  Candolle,  and 
refer  some  of  the  plants  with  which  you  are  acquainted  to  their 
natural  orders. 

A.  The  natural  system  of  De  Candolle  depends  upon  the  peculiar 
structure  of  plants.  The  great  divisions  of  this  system  are  Vasculares 
and  Cellulares.  The  Vasculares  are  the  most  developed  plants,  that 
have  the  various  organs,  such  as  the  laticiferous  vessels,  the  spiral 
vessels,  the  vessels  intended  for  performing  the  various  functions 
requisite  to  keep  the  plants  in  life ;  while  the  Cellulares  possess 
have  not  such  vessels.    The  Vasculares  are  again  divided  into  ex- 
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ogens  and  endogens.  The  exogens  are  those  that  increase  in  size  by 
matter  added  from  without,  while  the  endogens  are  those  that 
increase  by  matter  added  from  within.  The  exogens  are  also  called 
dicotyledinous,  or  those  that  have  two  cotyledons,  and  the  endogens 
are  called  monocotyledinous,  or  those  plants  that  possess  only  one 
cotyledon.  The  exogens  are  again  divided  into  thalamiflori,  caliciflori, 
and  cloriflori ;  The  plants  belonging  to  the  Species  Annonacea  are 
Annona  Squamosa  (Setdphal),  Annona  Reticulata  (Rdmphal),  Annona 
Muricata  (or  Soursop  of  the  West  Indies)  ;  Artabotrys  Odoratissi- 
mus  (Chumpa)  and  Ganterria  Longifolia.  The  plants  Nelumbium 
Speciosum  and  Nymphia  Bubria  (Kamal)  belong  to  the  Genus 
Nympheacea.  The  cotton-plant,  Goccipium  Album  ;  the  cabbage, 
Brasicca  Oleracca ;  the  shoe-flower  plant.  Hibiscus  Rosacinensis ;  the 
tree  Calophylum  Inophylum  (Oondul)  ;  the  gamboge  tree,  Herba^ 
dendron  Cambojeoides  ;  the  Bhenda,  Abulmoscus  Esculentius ;  the 
bhendi  tree,  Thepesia  Populnea  ;  the  mustard  tree,  Sinapis  Alba ; 
Hibiscus  Cannabimus  ;  the  tree  yielding  hemp,  Raphanus  Candatus 
(Java  Mula) ;  Raphanus  Sativum  (Mula),  &c.  &c.  are  plants,  all 
belongmg  to  the  natural  division  Yasculares.  The  belonging  to  the 
family  Teribinthacea,  belong,  to  the  division  Yasculares,  exogens  or 
dicotyledons,  and  calyciflorea,  while  the  former  were  thalamiflori. 
Of  the  calyciflorea  are  the  plants  Mangifera  Indica,  the  mango  tree  ; 
SpandiasMangifera  (Ram  Amb,  or  hog-plum)  ;  Semicarpus  Huacar- 
dium  (Bhela) ;  &c. 

HORMAZJI    EDALJI. 


Normal  (or  First  Year's)  Scholars. 
Botany. 

1 .  Q.  What  is  the  structure  and  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  a  perfect  flower  ? 

A.  The  several  parts  which  compose  a  flower  are,  1st,  the  floral 
envelopes,  consisting  of  whorls  of  modified  leaves  ;  the  outermost  of 
the  whorls  is  usually  green,  and  is  called  the  calyx,  and  the  separate 
parts  or  leaves  of  it  are  called  the  sepals :  the  inner  part  consists  of 
one,  two,  or  more  whorls  of  leaves,  called  collectively  the  corolla,  and 
the  separate  parts  of  it  are  called  petals ;  2nd,  next  within  these 
come  the  stamens,  each  composed  of  a  filament  and  a  lop  called  the 
anther, — the  stamens  are  also  modified  leaves ;  3rd,  the  innermost 
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part  is  the  pistil^  consisting  of  the  ovarinm,  the  style,  and  the  stigma. 
The  ovarinm,  the  future  fruit,  consisting  of  one  or  several  modified 
leaves  called  carpels,  which  are  either  consolidated  oY  separable. 
Between  the  petals  and  the  stamens,  or  the  stamens  and  the  ovarium, 
is  sometimes  found  a  circular  ring  called  the  disk.  So  then  the 
calyx,  the  corolla,  the  stamens,  and  the  pistil,  form  a  perfect  flower. 
The  several  parts  of  these  whorls  are  arranged  alternate  to  each 
other;  a  petal  must  be  naturally  alternate  with  another  petal,  and 
a  stamen  must  have  another  alternate  to  it. 

NARAYAN  BHAI. 

2.  Q.  What  are  the  respective  objects  and  uses  of  artificial  and 
natural  systems  of  botanical  classification  ? 

A.  The  artificial  system  enables  us  to  discover  the  name  of  a  plant 
already  discovered  in  books,  and  also  to  place  those  that  most  re- 
semble  nearest. 

The  natural  system  enables  us  to  divide  plants  into  genus  and 
species.  Three  things  are  to  betaken  into  consideration,  plants 
resembling  in  their  external  form,  internal  structure,  and  sensible 
properties. 

NUSHIRWANJI  NAOROJI. 

3.  Q.  Give  an  account  of  the  Linnsean  System,  with  some  ex* 
amples  of  its  classes  and  orders,  from  plants  vdth  which  you  are 
familiar. 

A.  The  Linneean  system,  which  is  generally  adopted,  is  sometimes 
called  the  sexual  system,  because  it  depends  upon  the  number  and 
position  of  the  sexual  organs — stamens  and  pistils.  According  to 
this  arrangement,  plants  are  divided  into  24  classes  :  each  of  these 
classes  is  divided  into  several  orders.  The  first  ten  of  the  classes 
are  named,  according  to  the  number  of  equal  stamens, — Monandria, 
Diandria,  &c.,  to  Decandria.  The  llth  class  is  Dodecandria,  which 
contains  from  12  to  19  stamens.  The  1 2th  and  13th  classes  are 
Icosandria  and  Polyandria  ;  the  first  of  which  has  20  or  more  pery- 
gynous  stamens,  and  the  other,  20  or  more  hypogynous  stamens. 
The  next  two,  the  14th  and  15th,  are  Didynamia  and  Tetra- 
dynamia  ;  the  first  of  which  contains  4  stamens,  two  of  which  are 
longer  than  the  other  two,  and  the  second  has  6  stamens,  2  of  which 
are  shorter  than  the  other  4.  The  16th,  1 7th,  and  1 8th  classes  are 
Monodelphia,   Diadelphia,   and   Polyadelphia.     Plants,  having  the 
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filaments  of  their  stamens  united  into  one  tube,  belong  to  the  first  of 
these  ;  if  into  two  tubes,  to  the  second,  and  if  into  more,  to  third 
class.  The  1 9th  and  20th  are  Synganisia  and  Gynandria,  first  of 
which  has  the  anthers  united  into  one  mass,  and  the  second,  both 
the  stamens  and  pistils  united  into  one  tube.  The  next  three  are 
Monoeca,  Dicecia,  and  Polygamia.  The  first  contains  plants  haying 
stamens  in  one  and  pistils  in  another  flower  on  the  same  plant :  the 
second  contains  those  which  have  stamens  in  the  one  and  pistils  in 
another  flower,  on  different  plants  of  the  same  species  :  the  third 
contains  plants  some  flowers  of  which  have  only  stamens,  the  others 
only  pistils,  and  others  containing  both  the  organs. 

The  orders  of  the  first  thirteen  classes  depend  upon  the  number  of 
styles,  or  of  sessile  stigmas  ;  they  are  Monogynia,  Digynia,  &c.,  to 
Polyg}'nia.  The  orders  of  14th  class  are  Gymnospermia  and 
Angiospermia.  These  orders  depend  upon  the  number  of  sec^s  ;  if 
four  and  naked,  the  order  is  Gymnospermia,  and  if  several  and  closed, 
Angiospermia.  Siliculosa  and  Siliquosa  are  the  orders  of  the  1 5th 
class,  the  first  of  which  has  its  fruit  like  a  long  pod,  and  the  second 
Hke  a  roundish  ball.  The  orders  of  the  next  three  depend  upon 
the  number  of  anthers,  and  are  Monaudria,  Diandria,  &c.  The 
orders  of  the  20th  class,  Gynandria,  also  depend  upon  the  number 
of  anthers,  as  well  as  those  of  Monoecia  and  Dioecia.  The  class 
Polygamia  has  its  orders,  Monoecia  and  Dicecia.  The  last  and  the 
24th  class,  Cryptogamia,  has  orders  which  we  have  not  studied. 

Examples. 
Names  of  Plants.  Classes  and  Orders. 

1 .  Nerium  Odorum Pentandria  Monogynia. 

2.  Poinciana  Pulcherrima  Decandria  Monogynia. 

3.  Lawsonia  Inermis  Octandria  Monogynia. 

4 .  Lagerstromia  Indica  Icosandria  Monogynia. 

5.  Ixorra  Coccina   Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

6.  Gosypium  Album  Monodelphia  Polyandria. 

7.  Mangifera  Indica     Polygamia  Monojcia. 

BAMANJI  EDALJI. 

4.  Q.  Give  some  account  of  the  natural  system  of  De  Candolle ; 
and  refer  some  of  the  plants  with  which  you  are  acquainted  to  their 
natural  orders. 

A.  De  Candolle  divides  the  plants  into  two  great  divisions,  Cellu- 
lares  and  Yasculares,  or  flowering  plants  and  flowerless  plants.     The 
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Cellulares  are  divided  into  Foliacn  and  Apheeli,  or  semivascular  and 
eeUolar ;  the  Cellulares  contain  the  algte,  the  mosses,  &e.  We  shall 
now  take  the  Yasculares ;  these  are  divided  into  monocotyledons  and 
dycotyledons,  or  into  endogenous  and  exogenous  plants.  Dicoty- 
ledons are  again  divided  into  MonochUmidse  and  Dichlamidee ;  and 
the  Dichlamidfle  ar^  divided  into 

ThaUamiflorae, — stamens  hypogynous, 
Calidiflorfle,  and 

Corolleflore, — stamens  perygynous. 
The  farther  divisions  are  into  families  or  natural  orders ;  after 
that  the  genera,  and  last  of  all  the  species.    We  shall  illustrate 
this  hy  examples ;  the  first  is  the  name  of  genus,  next  the  species — 
Natural  Order. 
Annonacse : 

Annona  squamosa Sitaphul. 

„        reticulata Ramphal. 

„        muricata. 

Ortobotrys  odoritysimus Champa. 

Nympbacse  : 

Nelumbium  specosum  BedKamal. 

Nymphia  rubra. 

„         pubescens    White  Kamal, 

Papaveracse : 

Papaver  somniferum  P<>PP7- 

Cruciferse : 

Nastersium  offidnalle Watercress. 

Lepidium  sativus. 

Brasica  olerada  ., Cabbage. 

Raphanus  candatus Java  Mula. 

„       napus     Gajar. 

„        sativus   Mula. 

Cinapusalba  Raee. 

Oxilidee  : 

Averova  corumbola  Carmur. 

„  bilimbi    Bilimbi. 

Malvacse  : 

Gossipium  herbacium Cotton. 

I,        nigram. 

„        religiosum  Deo  Kapus. 

Abelmoscus  esculentus Benda. 

32       • 
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Thespesia  populnia  Bendi. 

Yiniferse  : 

Cisus  quadrangularis. 

Yitis  yinifersB Grapes. 

Oraaliacse : 

Citras  aurantium  Orange. 

„      limoniam Limboo. 

Terebinthacse : 

Mangifera  Indica Mango  Tree. 

Guttiferee  : 

Garcmia  purpuria Undi, 

Callophyllum  inophilum. 
Garcmia  mongostina. 

YISHWANATH    NARAYAN. 
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5— REPORT  ON  THE  VERNACULAR  CLASSES 
IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  yernacolar  studies  in  the  College  have  been  saperintended 
during  the  year  by  Mdhddeo  Govind  Sh^ri,  (Mardthi,)  and 
Priblal  Mathurddis,  (Gnjerathi.)  Prdnldl  Mathurddas,  just  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  appointed  Master  of  the  new  Branch 
School  at  Mambadevi,  and  is  succeeded,  as  Gujerdthi  teacher  to  the 
College  students,  by  Mohanldl  Ranchordds. 

At  the  Examination,  a  theme  for  a  vernacular  essay  was  given  to 
each  class,  the  students  writing  each  in  his  own  vernacular  ;  the 
subjects  were,  for  the  1st  year's  men,  "  The  early  marriage  ques- 
tion" ;  for  the  second  year's,  **  The  influence  of  custom  in  India"  ; 
and  for  the  3rd  year's,  "The  disadvantages  of  an  education 
exclusively  English." 

As  the  classes  contain  generally  both  Mardthds  and  Gujardthis,  it 
was  intended  to  send  in  a  specimen  in  each  dialect  from  each  class. 
This  is  done  accordingly  with  the  1st  and  3rd  year's  classes,  but  in 
the  2nd  year's,  the  best  Mardthd  man,  Bdlldji  Pdndurang,  having 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  childhood  in  Gujeratb,  chose  to  write 
in  Gnjerathi,  and  carried  off  the  prize  ;  and  as  the  essays  which  are 
2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and,  5th  in  the  order  of  merit  are  also  Gnjerathi,  we 
send  in  from  this  class  but  the  one  specimen. 

There  are  thus  five  essays  forwarded  with  the  Report,  by  the  fol- 
lowing writers  : — 

Normal    Scholars. 

I.  Marathi Ndrdyan  Vishnd. 

II.  Gnjerathi  Kaikhashru  Hormasji. 

West    Scholars, 

III.  Gnjerathi   Baldji  Pdndurang. 

Clare   Scholars. 

IV.  Marathi Bdlkrishna  Sdddshiva. 

V.  Gnjerathi    Nandbhai  Haridas. 

As  those  members  of  the  Board  who  do  not  read  the  vernacular 
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dialects  may  still  wish  to  see  the  ideas  which  these  subjects 
suggested  to  the  essayists,  We  have  added  to  each  paper  a  translaUon^ 
by  the  author*  into  English. 

The  essays  by  the  two  junior  men*  though  exceedingly  promising, 
are  of  course  somewhat  boyish,  but  the  remaining  three,  if  proper 
allowance  be  made  for  want  of  style  in  the  translation,  and  for  the 
hurry  of  an  essay  written  at  the  examination,  without  opportunity 
for  either  preparation  or  revision,  will  be  found  to  contain  perhaps 
as  much,  and  as  vigorous  and  independent  thought,  as  most  grown 
men  among  ourselres  would  be  able  to  exhibit  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

N&rdyan's  and  BJI&ji's  display  fully  as  much  thought  as  Kai- 
khashru's,  but  far  less  reading  and  general  information.  For  this  there 
are  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  Kaikhashru  is  a  class  in  advance 
of  N^iyan,  and  two  in  advance  of  Bdlaji ;  and  in  the  next,  he  is 
nearly  the  last  of  the  old  kind  of  scholars,  who  were  allowed  to  drop 
at  successive  examinations,  and  repeat  the  business  term  after  term. 
He  has  held  scholarships  altogether  4i  years,  and  has  had  at  vari- 
ous times  a  good  deal  of  leisure  for  desultory  reading  :  Kaikhashru's, 
in  fact,  is  not  so  much  a  student's  essay  as  the  essay  of  a  man  whose 
education  has  been  finished  a  year  or  two,  and  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  supplement  it  by  a  course  of  review,  magazme,  and 
newspaper  reading,  a  very  desirable,  indeed  a  most  necessary  sup- 
plement, but  which  need  not,  and  will  not  again,  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  scholarship  funds ;  but  be  left  to  be  acquired  by  the  student 
himself  after  he  has  completed  the  more  severe  course  of  education 
which  he  receives  from  us. 

The  numbers  (a  table  of  which  is  appended)  were  awarded,  in 
the  case  of  the  Gujerathi  essays,  by  the  Acting  Principal,  the 
Asristant  Professor  D^^bh^  Naoroji,  and  Mohanlal  Banchordds, 
Assistant  Master  ;  and  for  the  Maratiii  ones,  by  Dad&bhai  Naoroji 
and  Mdhddeo  Gbvind  Sh4stri ;  half  being  given  for  the  matter,  and 
half  for  the  (vernacular)  language. 

H.  GREEN, 

Acting  Principal. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 


IN 


VERNACULARS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  CLASSES. 


Clare  (or  Ut  Tear's)  Class, 


Order 
of 

Merit. 


1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

14 

16 

16 


ESSAY  ON  <'  THE  EARLY  MARRIAGE 
QUESTION." 

Names  of  Studbnts. 


Bdlkrishna  Sad^hiwa      . . 
N&ndbh&i  Harid^ 
Talakchand  Mdnakcband. . 
Macundrao  Ehdekarji     .. 
Harishankar  Bdlkrishna.. 
Ganpat  Madaiji  . . 
K4hdod4s  T&pidda 
Maydrdm  Shambhundth.. 
Saddahiwa  Haritrimbak . . 
BdhdVithobd.. 
Bhdiraon&th  Mangesh     . . 
Naoroji  Beir&mji 
Fardaiyi  Januhedji 
Mdhdd^i  Wd8iideo 
Govind  Yishnti 
Jdhdngir  Rustamji 
Mancheni  Merwuiji 
Narmadashankar  Ldlshankar 
Merwdnji  Bamanji 
Vendyak  Bhdakaiji 
Rdmchandra  Yeodyak    .. 
Cdshindth  Dbdkji  . 
Rdmchandra  Ganpat      ••     ■ 
Sakhdrdm  Govind 


Value. 


30 


30 


00 

55 
55 
53 
50 
50 
46 
45 
43 
43 
42 
40 
36 
35 
35 
33 
32 
32 
32 
30 
30 
30 
24 
20 
19 
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West  (or  2nd  Years)  Class, 


Order 

of 
Merit. 


ESSAY    ON    "THE    INFLUENCE   OF    CUSTOM 
IN  INDIA." 

Names  of  Students. 


Buluji  Pdndurang 
Manaksha  Beiramji 
IIorma8Ji  Fdalji 
Pcstanji  Jahangirji 
Edalji'Nanabh&i 
Govardlmn  Lakshuman 
Khaiiderao  Moroji 
Ndrdyan  Balal 


Value. 


30 


25 

23 
20 
20 
22 
22 
18 
15 


30 

25 
22 
24 
22 
20 
19 
19 


1 

60 

50 
4o 
44 
42 
42 
41 
37 
35 


Normal  (or  3rd  Yeai^s)  Class. 


Order 

of 

Merit. 


ESSAY  ON    "THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  AN 
EDUCATION  EXCLUSIVELY  ENGLISH." 

Names  of  Students. 


Value. 


QQ 


I 


30 


30 


GO 


Ndrdyan  Vishnti 
Kaikhasm  Hormasjl 
Visliwaniith  Ndrdyan 
Bamanji  Edaiji 
Edalji  liostamji 
Noshirwdnji  Naoroji 
Ndrdyan  Blidi 


20 
29 
24 
25 
20 
25 
18 


25 
18 
22 
20 
22 
15 
20 


51 
47 
46 
45 
42 
40 


H.   GRBBNy  '\ 

Dadabhai  Naoroji,  r  e»^^^  •  ^o 

Mahadbo  Govind  Suastbi,  ?^xamtner8. 

MOKANLAL   RANCUOKDAS.  J 
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No.    I. 

"  On  the  Disadvantages  of  an  JEducation  exclusively  English" 

^^l  ^^  ^i^  ^.  Hrt^  m^c6  xf^  HT^?r^  «rc f%^T  fii*f^^  kk 
^HWf^  ^mi^  i'W'ss  "^ffiim  «ff^fir^  Prv  f«i*F^^  ^rowt  wrt^  ini 

ww^  5f^  ^T^,  ««if^  vrHTm  f^Viw'  BT^Tinr  ^ncin^^  *t 

^nif  #n»f1  inuT  ^O^F^^OiM^iT  ^niPt^  ^r^  5*1^  ^,  ^rer  Pnsri 
Jl'ft  •tvnrf  iHT  *nni^T  ?  hit  i»nr  ^fn^  «n  <f|r»mT^^r  ^  ^ 

*^  ^rw,  nx  ^w  wNI  ^mt  ^c^t  ^nft  ^rr^  ?  ^  ^Ttr#  ^ir^ 

*  f^^^iPT  m^l^f rat  wfW  ^  'tnror^  ^^Hl  ^^  ^^'  ?ikBJ 
T»rrfir   ''nr^   ^n^^r*   ^^r^   ^t^tipI^   ir^  ^^wir  ^s^:^ 
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^mnr^nroiT.    ^rnHw  wruffw  "^rf^^  ii^-q  «nir^  %Tir,  ^lirar 

^  fWlmifl  %\mfi\  iinmc^  ^f^mr,  wrf^w^^  irrtff  ii ^wtttjv- 
^\\{%\K^  fi\^  ^fPTTPT  «nr^iT  «n%*  ^rint  w^t  in^ 
r<af^^mr^»r.    ut^t,  Si^^iifrnf  fwirirNI  nnft^iff  'HV^v'if- 

vm  ^vnK  fTTf .   «Tmt,  ^t^mm  ^tpi^  ^^c^rn:^  utojt  m- 

^Tn ?  ^lo^mni  iTT^?r  ii^oj  tf^i^  ^T^ni  fiwr^T  i?^irro  ^ror^^ 
^rrwn  P»^  liTTw  ^"^  wn?^wr  ^ijt^?  rtp*  bp^  iTf*if  *  w^ 

<ftw  HT^  ^  'anr^lf  ^iWTTni  ^^^n^  ^p»if  ^  in:  irre  ^nnft 
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cirWf  ^WT  ^'n^^  ^r¥l  ^v^il .  #^5H^aiBi«i^'w*  xf^^^ 
unmn  ^r^  ^^itfi<»K%  ^^ic  *T»nirT  wrrr  f%it^  ani^,  ^»rw 
^Irof^^?  ^if^rf^  »Tift^  irre^'^fi  *f,  Hit^  ^ni?  w^f 

Mir<4k  ^rr  fc'^^T^ftw  «T^T^  #^0?  «niT?f  B^ia  f'f^  rulft^^l  <f 

WT  "^T^^  THf?rc  TWt.  §^  ^fii  T'fw  «n^^  'i^  fiwf^«i1  w^  ^^ 

^  Brmf  iff  ^  ihi  "^jwftWf  ff  ^flfnrr  5i*I?i^9  %T?r . 
^Hnrt  ^f^rar  ifigic  «rf^hrt  W  Prat  f4wrf^?f m,  ^ir  wtsst  ^rri 

ftrw nf  ^TPn^ff  lil  PifPfirt .  3t^  i[^n?CT  ?Rin*  ii^^  ^ii^  ^i«n< 

*HTw;  ^ifwr  ''Tr^  cQT^  wn^^  tirir  v^  ^n^,  '•r^  «it  htN  ^i^^ 

ipfw  •   iTT^mi^  ^WTw^  «n^  ifTir  tt^  ^nn  'J^^n^  ^rtft^  ^Tvhn 

^  ikit  funrr  ^t^  ^wtH  ircH  ^wc^ .  ^cnvf^  wmt^'  ^irgw 

iTTWT^  ^r^TT  *iwiiM  «hr^?nr  ^n^if  c'riiw  ^^  ^  ^tt^— r^  ^ 
33 
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i^rHwiiTir  WW  '"'TJ]''  '^  ^^^^  '^  ^t^  wit  w^  ^^ 
mm^ Turit «rwwT  ^nm^^^uT  tj^ot ^pwfNr 'iinr wnc5f  wnwr 
WT  iTfK^  ftpinrtwt  f^fwftnr wrftw  ifnim^  w  irt^ftRrfini 


7Van«/a^ion  o/the/or^<nn^. 

Judging  from  the  present  condition  of  the  Hindoos,  I  think  all 
wise  persons  will  see  that  an  education  excludoely  English  will  prove 
to  the  Hindoos  greatly  disadvantageous,  ^nd  as  some  may  wish  to 
know  what  that  con<Ution  of  the  Hindoos  is  in  which  I  think  that 
an  education  exclusively  English  would  be  injurious.  I  try  as  shortly 
as  possible  to  describe  it. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  ancient  wealth  and  reputation 
of  the  Hindoos  are  now  in  a  declining  state ;  their  ancient  learning 
and  science  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  books.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  gradually  becoming  quite  ignorant  of  what  learning  is. 
Works  like  the  **  Jyotish  Shastra,"  &c.  which  have  cost  the  careful 
devotion  of  the  lives  of  eminent  learned  men>  are  now  left  without 
readers  among  the  present  unfortunate  generation  of  the  Hindoos. 
In  short,  the  language  itself  in  which  these  works  are  written  is, 
excepting  in  some  ancient  seats  of  learning,  altogether  extinguished. 
Since  the  language  itself  is  extinguished,  why  should  not,  of  course^ 
the  learning  treasured  up  in  it  be  so  ?  But  an  objector  may  ask, 
what  are  the  sciences  and  learning  you  talk  of  ?  Is  it  not  very  infe- 
rior to  that  which  may  be  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  ? — and  to  this  I  say,  yes ;  it  is  very  inferior  truly ;  in 
fact,  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  limited  indeed. 
But  had  that  little  been  cultivated  by  this  unfortunate  people,  would 
they  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  d^raded  condition  ?  Among 
our  present  rulers,  similar  or  greater  was  the  want  in  former  times 
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of  such  scientific  knowledge.  This  moch  for  their  arts*  sciences, 
and  learning. 

Now  to  speak  of  their  wealth.  If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  present 
wealth  of  the  Hindoos  in  general,  there  is  an  eqnal  want  of  it  too. 
The  inhahitants  of  that  India  whose  vast  opolence  was  famed  through- 
out the  ancient  world,  are  now  reduced  to  great  difficulties  even  in 
procuring  their  daily  bread.  That  India,  who  in  ancient  times  carried 
on  extensiye  agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  costly  cotton  fabrics 
in  her  land,  and  traded  with  foreign  and  distant  countries  in  these 
and  many  other  commodities  of  her  own  production,  is  now  com- 
pelled to  buy  from  foreign  countries  the  same  commodities.  What 
greater  decline  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  can  there 
be? 

To  speak  of  religion.  If  we  view  the  state  of  religion,  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  on  that  head.  The  ancient 
Hindoos  were  certainly  ignorant  in  a  small  degree.  This  may  be 
clearly  ascertained  from  the  works  of  eminent  Hindoo  pundits  upon 
that  head.  But  their  sons  have  increased  their  ignorance  tenfold ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  ignorance  has  greatly  contributed  to- 
wards bringmg  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Hindoos.  This 
ignorance  exhibits  itself  in  a  very  gross  form, — the  modem  excessive 
subdivision  of  castes, — a  subdivision  which  has  attained  to  such  a 
pomt  that  we  appear  on  the  eve  of  having  a  distinct  caste  for  every 
separate  individual,  and  shall  thus  produce  a  total  extinction  of  the 
very  idea  of  nationality.  Such  is  the  stage  to  which  their  religion 
has  reached. 

I  need  not  here  describe  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos. 
I  have  attempted  above  a  short  description  of  the  state  of  their 
religion,  learning,  and  wealth  ;  and  from  it,  I  think,  wise  men  will 
judge  of  what  character  their  manners  and  customs  must  be,  and  on 
what  grade  of  civilization  they  stand  at  present.  Such  is  the 
general  condition  of  the  Hindoos.  Now  I  think  I  must  speak  very 
moderately  upon  the  real  subject  in  hand ;  sinpe  eminent  learned  men 
have  not  yet  agreed  in  their  opinions  on  that  head,  yet  I  must 
write  what  I  think  proper. 

I  think  great  injury  would  be  done  to  the  Hindoos,  were  the  prac- 
tice to  arise  of  making  education  exchuively  English  ;  besidesi,  the 
objects  of  a  Grovemment  in  bestowing  an  education  upon  a  people 
like  the  Hindoos  would  be  frustrated,  were  it  bestowed  exclusively 
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ia  some  foreign  language,  supposing  the  improvement  of  the  people 
to  be  the  true  object.  Now  the  objects  of  our  present  Government 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  are  that  the  young  men  educated  in 
them  should  serve  as  different  media  for  the  diffusion,  in  the  verna- 
cular tongues,  of  the  knowledge  which  thej  obtain  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. Would  this  object  be  fulfilled  by  an  exclusive  English 
education  ?  Would  a  young  man  thus  educated  be  in  any  way 
useful  in  furthering  this  benevolent  intention  of  the  Government  ? 
How  is  a  young  man  exclusively  educated,  from  his  infancy,  in  the 
English  language,  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  mother- 
tongue,  and  how  shall  be  able  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  his  countrymen  ?  He  shall  not  be  able  to 
collect  in  his  own  tongue  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired 
through  a  foreign  language,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  his  own  people. 

To  make  the  English  the  common  language  of  the  country  is,  I 
think,  altogether  impossible;  because  the  bulk  of  the  Hindoo  popu- 
lation is  very  great ;  and  if  anything  he  hoped  from  the  educated 
young  men,  yet  their  number  is  too  small  to  accomplish  this  object. 

Then  from  such  a  small  number  of  educated  young  men,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  philanthropic  objects  of  Government  can  be  fulfilled 
without  their  being  acquainted  with  their  own  tongue.  How  can 
they  impart  to  their  own  countrymen  the  information  they  have 
obtained  in  a  foreign  language  ?  It  would  commonly  happen  that 
they  would  not  he  able  even  to  express  properly  in  their  own  lan- 
guage what  they  understood  in  English^  This,  I  think,  is  a  matter 
of  experience  with  those  young  men  that  are  studying  the  English 
language,  even  with  the  advantage  we  have  in  the  Government 
Colleges  of  combining  the  study  of  the  vernacular  and  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  Sanscrit  with  the  English.  We  often  meet  with  such  dif- 
ficult sentences  in  English  that  we  cannot  fully  express  their  mean- 
ing in  the  Pracrit.  This  is  merely  of  sentences ;  then  what  of  whole 
sciences  like  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  sciences  which 
are  quite  unknown  to  the  Natives  ?  I  think  there  is  no  other  resource 
for  the  young  men  than  to  study  their  own  languages  properly. 
This  non-fulfilment  of  the  objects  of  Government  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  greatest  disadvantages  which  would  ensue  were  English  taught 
exchmvely.  The  others  that  I  shall  describe  hereafter  are  subordi- 
nate ones. 

Now  there  are  schools  in  existence   in  which  the  education  is 
exclusively  English,  and  I  will  try  to  give  some  idea  of  the  estima- 
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tion  in  which  a  young  man,  thus  educated  exclusively  in  English,  is 
held  hj  the  common  Hindoo  people. 

When  such  a  youth  enters  into  a  company  of  common  Hindoos, 
he  is  immediately  called  after  by  the  name  of  Padree,  and  when  they 
find  him  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  their  language,  he  is  imme- 
diately laughed  at  and  despised  ;  the  young  man  thus  loses  all 
influence  with  them.  Moreover,  if  he  introduces  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation of  an  English  nature  among  them,  they  do  not  even  listen  to 
him  ;  for  this  reason,  when  a  man  wishes  to  tell  anything  to  such 
a  multitude,  he  must  keep  in  mind  two  things, — one  is  that  he  must 
make  the  subject  as  easy  as  possible,  and  the  other  is  that  he  ought 
to  make  it  worthy  of  being  relished  by  them  by  the  force  of  his 
speech.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  good  knowledge  of 
his  own  language.  If  such  a  youi^  man,  by  any  accident,  has  the 
necessity  of  making  a  speech  in  an  assembly  of  his  own  people,  you 
will  easily  imagine  what  difficulties  he  would  be  under  on  such  occa- 
sions, on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  knowledge  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. On  such  occasions,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  awaken 
or  enliven  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  his  people  by  the  sweetness  and 
the  skill  of  his  oratory,  and  so  induce  them  to  lend  their  cordial  and 
zealous  assistance  to  some  great  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people. 

Some  of  the  chief  means  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
among  the  Natives  are,  to  call  together  meetings,  and  there  deliver 
lectures  upon  the  subjects  we  wish  them  to  learn,  or  to  make  in  the 
language  of  the  country  a  vast  collection  of  books,  or  to  issue  some 
periodicals  or  pamphlets  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  Then,  I  say,  how 
can  a  young  man  of  the  above  character  do  any  of  these  things  ?  An 
educated  man  ought  to  inquire  into  the  antiquity,  the  religion,  the 
manners  and  the  customs  of  his  own  country  ;  and  if  he  is  unacquaint. 
ed  with  his  own  language,  how  shall  he  be  able  to  read  and  understand 
the  descriptions  in  the  various  books  which  contain  them,  and 
thereby  be  able  to  judge  of  their  merits  ?  I  think  he  cannot  in  the 
least  do  all  this. 

NAEuiYAN    VISHNU, 
A  Normal  Scholar. 
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No.  II. 

"  On  the  Disadvantages  of  an  Education  exchdody  English." 

J   ^  'Hl'Mt   M^  ^   ««C  ^IkT  H^<i  V^H  >HIM  m  "^Kl    ani 

«l?h 'ttft  '<4'li   >H^k  iUi^  B  "JimI  »»ik  *Ml  Mi^  g»H  ii^ig  B  ; 
^"UH    iM  n't!  ^MlMi^ii   HHtftl  Mi  «vt^^    ^^  V"^    »l$7   Ml^ 

4W  ^i  •>{<  '*>\\^\  ^  iitiinl  >H«  mRi^f^  MilBfltO 

v^y*A\  <*lai<ii  «vt6i«3^  *t^  ^MR^i  ii*t  ^'*U>li  ^"^i  ^tl  n«ii 
fei»i<tni  Imwi  'i^  «J»u  $i«i  'fi'HiMi  ^Mw  *?(  ii<ti  ii^ft'lH 

><l«afii'nl  B  ^Cs  ^H^'^,  ?fi^4(t,  iMdfc  Ni«ft  H^'^M^i 

<i»Hi  »H4»ii«fl    H«fl   H<^<r^   ««MV|>ti  "^ai^^   ^. 

*?!  ^'0  ftiwi  fiww  R©  M'fl  »tim  iifcT'itn*^  "tiMi  ^w- 
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^  ||H«i  Ml^«*l   >HaW«n^  H^I^  WiiKl  Cki^n  <t«ii  t'tw^*ti 

•Hlil^l  «u3i   »Hk  ©tisi  *tll^<l«tl   *H»tl««l  (^I'^nilll  "»u5i§. 

«nau<4  4Ui^i  ^"HjAi  a»A«,  *i«flwt  n>U>ti  ^^«^  ^Mi  <ii- 
^w  «tiM^  M«5  ^*^\  'h'i  Xni  iifcT  M«^  ^ni  ri^ft.  >ii^ 
M^^  Mt<twi>ti  »H  •nmttni  "Uwi  *tHi  *i«(l  "^i  ♦I'fl  Mt^ 

•tl   ««/   ilWld'Hl'U  M«§  »H  f'Wl'il   •Hl'HlMi  •JJll'^a^l  Rati- 

^  aii^«*i  B  MI5  nri  iitT  n^fl  i^i  Mi-^a  •I'fl  *l  "HMtt 

M^  ^i  >H^Hl  ^  «ttr  rtivi  "iltMl  W^  ^mI  •fl'l  «- 
ilWU  »*«*l«fl  IMI^    •!  €WM«§  ai<iliH^.      ^Hl  <*ll  Sftfl^Ht 

^-i,  *t«{l>H^,  ^i>i'^3'i,#Him'i,'nHi,  >i^i,  'iiXd,  an^j- 

»H>il  ^  't«ft  "^  «Hl  't«*ft  otlMlll  l6»n<^  Ml  1«'W 
«riil^  »HIM<1  «SttPn.  Mi^  <H|rt  ^"H  iWl^  'I4I  'H'ft  <lia 
<»*^  'Hl'^MMi  1«IH«?P^l  1l«l^   iW  »H  H(4  ^<i*l    *IW»t 

»tR  »H3fi«?  Ri^ti  1   «•  fip'fl^  "h^ni  ^<twi  ^"^irt 
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il^4l  ^<«  fiail^  MR  Mictl  'itfl  ;  i^i^  1 1^Jl  feUkl  ^  1«- 
«»<ia  «H3UOMi  «l<iH  MKIHl  «i»iR  >UitlB  a  it'll  fitnUl 
>riJ(«!l<tl  'l^fl.  'fl'Hi  ni  ovl^ii  1  ^^\\  6HW  «M»*(  >H»U© 
r^l"^^  3J«^ll'l   «  ; '(ti'Hl  >nl  •wUfl'nKi    <»l»ii    iui*  m^ 

«i  «^Stl<l  -^ilfllMi  >M«t«=H  nHl<Ji^  <ti$i  5Hli<l^  ^1B.  4^ 
^M  «»MlMl  "fi  "iaail  MW-Hl  W  MKll'ft  ^1^  ^MlVl  i<l  ^IWi 

9\%^  ^  »»« 'iti'M  ftliVi  »»t^  H(4  i<lli  -a-Htfii^iri 
«H»iM  Mim*^  «*t«n  %-fl  M^  <M^i53  Ri-«tn<ti  'i«n  >»ft 

>MW»n  wlai^S?  %|«tl>li  >tli^^.  «l«ll  ^^l  Vil^'fi  »Hi- 
ai^l«0  ^Hll^lMi  «^SU«ft  jAtJl  MR  MicO  'l^O  ^  >Hl  V 
^l«i  «•   ifeMU^   b'at^B  "ctaJu  -^tanct   i^  m^l  R^iy  «lcti  ^Cl 

i<0  PlM^S    ^^ci«/  'l^  Ml§    ^l    «Wl    ^lil  »M»U5?    <Hl- 

•ii'd  n^  'Ji«n  l<H«n^  ^i^w  A  wi^  Miaiil  «»iim  <vi<t 
1$!  «*t^  ai  fti'^i'iiiMi  M«i  <^  "^t^aHiMi  »hi<*h'cimi^  <tt'i 
^«r  aiMl  ^M  «vt«§a^<^y^.      iR(^  •^'h  u^t*^  t^i^ci  nil 

>il  •tifcT'MH^  m  ^"^i  O'fi  iiiT  mi^  iiiMi  -i^li'  >hih.    ^ 

H«^l   ^'M^IR    ilM  "fl  ^   ilM^  ?  "clIlMl    *H^    *li    >H3U«^ 

Hpn  ilMtl   «(IM  Ml^   flrll  l<»n  ^l   WsY  H^. 

^H^  Pl«vt   ^iHM^   ^  H<^   xTwi^   (Him   ^l<l    Rl>^l    iiM 

>n4  "h  H<^  M«5  »H»wt?>ii  "iic-ti  >i^M  *^qi  '-t-'iUR  iiM  m 
'iisi\  ^^^[<\  iwu  «iiH.    'ill  "ct^w  -i^r  Mt^    nil  ^qTi 
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mHwmI  ^"^i'^«ft  •iitAH'tiR.    a  9m  mm\  X^ih  ^^ 

\.  •^^li  "ti  «^  »H»Ri5  ft>^i«a  ~t»w4>  •iwi^  S-nM 
HViii^  Nlm«0  »iiMi>ti  <i%«3a>tl  «  m  '<»'«  l^««l  «H6C  41- 

My  «ll»l'n^lV*ft  »Hllw^   ibfHlM  \^  i^    'tif    ^»«*»* 
R.  n  Hi^  ^  »Hai<l<Kl  "nHMl  W^l  »H4  «l«  fiaiRl^n- 

aMW  M-HMi  «t^^  i^  Hi  ftuiifi  %i^  ievf^  «iw.    Miiini 

V«l  »U-tt  fnau^l  n«lM^^l  Plitn  MM.     wilt   Hi^  Ptl- 

«llil^  »H«lit*l  »H»i*U  »lft^  >t€l^  ai<l«H  5^lil^  ^^ 
•fl<n  d«ll  fittl  i*tl  liitl«  <l«ll  <WI<1^  Ml  ^"Jt  «*^4  "H 
ai<l«H»ii  ^^  ©IW  H^  <tl  ^A*l»  4»«l  «ilH  a  -^^iWMi  M^i 
•lit  "Mwa-  iiWi^w  "i  <5ls>ti  '^HH  1^  »t5>l  n  »l>^l»ft 
iifcTMlW  «tMR  'H<5l  ^li*tt  MW  «»H  <!l  "fflll^   ^  ig^  "i 

»HIM1H  ^VHXHIl  'HlMl'fl'li  1*    6fM«ft  ^^-      »*«  ^'*»'ii  ^ 

^vH^ii  'tW'ii  •iifer'Hi^  «ii  >Di\  tw<i  Mi^  ^«^  B. 

3.  M  'fl  H<^  PiftllMnMi  (PtilfVn  y-^cii^H)  Mi  ^M 

•iwi^  i^^  "Hm  «  m  <l^  <^i^'llftuil>^i1^^ly^l^«^lM. 
^^  <i3i*tt  «*iii  M^^  "^  fn«^/l  «ti«t^  '^i  "^1^1*1  'i^iM^ 

^•fl  tlWl^'U  =H61?.WB.  H^cniM  «IIH^  "fl  »IIH  MiftWl  ^i 
r^\5UlMl<0  pH«n  4I»liiM^  H»*  ^1^  "Jl^fl  «»l»l^-     y**^  «»IM^ 

nHiM«nB.  *l«u  Pi«H  \^«^  »u«i  Rti^i  1  ^«a  "H  Ra*i^ 

HWH-ll^-ft  •n'l^il    <t«ll  »H'l*ni§M^lM^  wilMi^H    tMl  SMoMl 

«wu'^«v  «i4t  Ini  Rati^i  Ml  <Sm^  6»^i  MHi  •tmi^i  yiHita 

Pli«^  «*1M  ^  »l<l-n  «il««  CHlii^  ^  M^ft  »H^  «w«  ^<tw 

Wil  k^\\\  4^^  "HUl  >1>HI  49UH  'I6tm"^'01«i«l|  ««IH. 

V.  ^HiMi^i^wi  4U«  ^<ftnii\Mi,  ^Vtl  'HiHlWi,  "Hli^ 

ailil   <l«Cl  ni^l^ni  «i»W  •M'lW'tlMi,  Hiawft^  "^O  MlA<«>ti, 

"JHi^  m^  6ni«ft  ^Ini  tfiWMWi,  ^liiViiw  •M'lmiMi,  -^nU  «i- 

34 
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^  iwwi,  ^d  Mk  b^'iiMi,  |S'l^  iMil  <ti^«ti>ii,  >H^  ^<l  ^H«ft 

«t«tHl  H>\t^^  i«0.    ^n  ^^^  «Hm  «»»«^  »Mn  <Mi  *ih 

*Hi  (Sm^  «t>*Mi  ^iMl^  «^  M»  1  ^«n  i<i:i  "i^n  »tim- 

*ih1  «i«i(t  4cn.  «H»iwi  «um  Ml?  2jff^v<n,  >hA,  iwii  «Hi. 
*n^^cfl  vi^»|  ^rft  M«?  "JiMi  ^  'iifiri"!^  M^^  ^  wMi- 

^  '"Hk  »4nV  Mu<l  ^m\  XlAi  wi<l  rim  ^cis»(i  {1^. 

m  «ii  ^i«»i  -^  ^^  ^,,|  >,^  ,,1^   ^t(j  ;^  «ij  ^1^    ->^ 
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tl»HlH  >UMW^«l    (^H«M>IW  l^l^l  iSiA^A  i<l^*>^B  * 
•HI'S   ^©'H  «5iat't  (^H  -laim^    >HlillW    i<l^  l^B  t  ) 

»M^  ^ftu  Mi^  MH«fl  ^^«  (wntt   ^r«^s  >i^'«^  vM   wn- 

«%  »Hl  %«l*U  ^  SlUl-ft  »H1l(|  §  *i^^  l^ii  Wa^M^ 
1    ^Hl   yMW  "iaiW  *iMMi  «l«tt^i  "JiHl  ^Ht^l    »MI   W^lil<Kl 

•ft     >llii    »H^'«    l<n*Hl     Mi<1l«ll     'Hc|:i^i§«0      SM^     k«t 
^IMl^  R«iini  "^t-lWl  i^  m  <n'H<l    icll  MR^W^«fi  jMl^fl  a-il 

*  M'l^'i  -ill  *li  >H9u«^  5iir  ^{[^  v{^^i\^\  ifatji- 

«u«fl  $«ft. 

t  MlilW  11^  •fttfl^l  kiH  itll  tt«ti  ii>i«n  %«  vMw 
•iiAini  ?i«i  icif  niT  «0»ft  «^>Hi<i>!i  W*«i'A«>il  ^itTHJa. 

(Trattdation  tf  thtfettgomg^ 

Hie  snbject  of  this  essay  is  of  great  importsDce  on  this  acconnt* 
that  if  erery  one  were  to  devote  his  attention  to  it,  this  conntry, 
which  has  remained  behind  the  countries  of  Europe  in  arts  and 
sciences,  would  not  continue  in  that  state  any  longer*  and  dvilisa- 
tion,  which  is  rapidly  advancing  every  day  in  Europe,  would  do  so 
too  in  this  country,  The  snbject  of  this  essay  is  one  of  those  causes 
which  hinder  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  India.  And  on  a  subject 
of  such  paramount  importance  as  this, — a  subject  on  which,  as  much 
as  on  any  other,  depend  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  our 
country, — on  snch  a  subject,  I  say,  all  onr  unripe  opinions  and  viewg» 
formed  without  extensive  inquiry,  mature  experience,  and  forethoi^t» 
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ought  not  to  be  expressed  ;  bat  as  I  am  desired  to  write  an  essay 
upon  it  within  a  couple  of  hours,  I  must  do  so  by  putting  down  my 
unsound,  imperfect  opinions  and  views  as  I  can. 

In  order  to  civilize  the  people  of  any  country  among  whom  know- 
ledge is  not  diffused,  who  are  slightly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  who  are  not  conversant  with  arts  and  sciences, 
we  should  give  them  education  in  their  vernacular  language*  Many 
difficulties  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  country  in  giving  education  in 
this  manner.  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  them  :  Ist,  there  are  diffe- 
rent dialects  spoken,  not  only  in  different  provinces,  but  in  different 
Paragnds  and  villages,  and  at  that  rate,  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
must  be  a  hundred  dialects  spoken  in  this  country.  2nd,  these 
numerous  dialects  are  derived  from  the  different  dassical  languages 
of  the  East,  such  as  the  Sanscrit,  the  Persian,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Pali,  which  have  no  very  close  analogy  with  each  other.  3rd, 
besides  these  above-mentioned  principal  languages,  with  which  few 
are  well  acquainted,  there  is  not  a  smgle  one  in  which,  on  account 
of  its  poverty,  any  English  work  of  science  or  literature  could  be 
translated  by  any  amount  of  labour. 

On  account  of  the  many  difficulties  (three  of  which  I  have  men- 
tioned above),  the  present  noble  Government  of  the  Hon'ble  East 
India  Company  spend  the  principal  part  of  the  annual  grant  of 
money  which  they  have  made  for  the  educational  purposes  of  this 
countryin  giving  an  English  education.  The  remaining  portion  is 
devoted  in  giving  education  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  different 
places.  The  question  whether  the  Government  ought  to  spend  the 
above  sum  exclusively  in  giving  English  or  vernacular  education, 
has  not  yet  been  solved  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  (the  press 
of  India)  ;  and  often  various  interesting  discussions  take  place  be- 
tween the  <<  Friend  of  India,"  the  <<  Bengal  Halkard,"  and  the 
"  Times"  and  "  Telegraph"  of  this  isknd ;  but  yet  there  has  been  no 
satisfactory  result  arrived  at.  Not  only  the  newspaper-writers  have 
come  to  no  decision  on  the  subject,  but  even  those  engaged  in  the 
dissemination  of  education,  those  that  superintend  over  its  esta- 
blishments, and  those  Government  functionaries  who  hold  the  highest 
posts,  are  divided  among  themselves  on  this  point. 

This  question  has  been  agitated  since  half  a  century  among  perw 
aons  who  have  held  the  highest  political  appointments,  and  some  of 
whom  yet  hold  highest  responsible  situations  under  Government ; 
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persons  like  fientick,  Anekkad,  Metcalf»  Macanlaj,  TreYeliaii» 
Princep,  Wilson,  Elliot,  Edmonstone,  Camaron,  Wilkinson,  Bethnne^ 
Monro,  Norton,  Elphinstone,  Malcolm,  Grant,  Clerk,  Reid,  Wil- 
longhby,  and  Perry.  On  tkis  account  it  will  be  a  yery  presumptuous 
thing  in  me  if  I  were  to  answer  this  question  categorically. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  education  should  be  imparted  to  the  Na- 
tives of  India  in  their  own  language,  but  in  doing  this  many  diffi^ 
culties,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  to  be  encountered.  Then  how  to 
diffuse  wholesome  education  among  the  people  of  this  country  be- 
comes indeed  a  very  intricate  problem.  After  devoting  a  consider- 
able degree  of  attention  to  this  point,  the  authorities  (as  I  think) 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  children .  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  Natives  should  be  educated  in  the  English  language,  who,  when 
they  have  finished  their  education,  must  educate  the  poorer  classes 
of  their  countrymen  through  the  vernacular  medium.  But  it  is 
painful  to  write  that  the  objects  of  the  Natives  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  Government  school  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Grovemment.  Their  object  is  that  their  children  may  get  a  living 
for  them.  Thus,  at  the  time  when  the  children  acquire  a  knowledge 
in  the  English  language  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  then  they 
are  obliged  to  leave  their  schools  with  an  imfinished  education ;  and 
are  employed  in  Government  and  merchants'  offices  to  serve  as 
Parvoes  and  quill-drivers.  In  this  way  the  children  themselves  are 
unable  to  make  any  progress,  and  waste  the  money  spent  in  edu- 
cating them ;  and  no  improvement  can  ever  take  place  in  this  country 
if  things  were  allowed  to  continue  thus. 

The  people  of  this  country  (at  least  of  this  island)  have  so  intense 
a  desire  for  an  English  education,  that  the  parents,  in  many  cases* 
send  thdr  children  to  private  schools  with  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  their  mother  tongue.  This,  and  many  other  circumstances 
of  a  kindred  nature,  prevent  the  views  of  the  Grovemment  from  being 
realised,  and  also  prove  a  source  of  great  disappointment  to  those 
who  have  at  their  heart  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

Not  only  does  the  money  spent  in  giving  an  unfinished  education 
prove  a  source  of  waste,  but  the  money  which  might  be  expended  in 
giving  exclusively  English  education  of  the  highest  order  also  proves 
a  source  of  waste,  because  the  persons  thus  educated  may  themselves 
be  benefited,  yet  their  countrymen  will  not  be,  because  they  are 
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unable  to  express  their  own  views,  on  account  of  their  not  possessing 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  vernacular  language.  In  fact»  there 
will  be  no  difference  between  a  highly-educated  Native  and  a  highly- 
educated  Englishman.  The  knowledge  of  both  will  be  to  an  equal 
degree  useless  in  conferring  benefits  on  India. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  innumerable  will  be  the  benefits  those  mea 
who  have  acquired  a  mastery  over  both  the  vernacular  and  the 
English  languages  will  themselves  derive,  and  how  innumerable  the 
advantages  will  they  be  enabled  to  confer  on  their  benighted  coun- 
trymen, I  am  really  unable  to  express  ;  however,  I  will  try  to  men- 
tion a  few  that  now  suggest  themselves  to  me  : — 

1st. — How  innumerable  will  be  the  advantages  if  the  Natives  thna 
educated  were  to  make  translations  of  the  best  English  works  into> 
the  vernacular  languages. 

2nd. — If  these  Natives  were  to  express  their  enlightened  opinions, 
by  means  of  newspapers,  they  will  be  enabled  then  to  eradicate  the 
many  foolish  and  superstitious  opinions  of  their  countrymen.  If 
they  were  to  start  up  weekly  and  monthly  magazines,  like  those  of 
Chambers,  Knight,  Hogg,  Tait,  &c.  in  which  if  they  were  to  write 
in  popular  style  articles  on  arts,  sciences,  philosophy,  history,  and 
politics,  how  great  will  be  the  beneficial  result !  Now,  it  will  be  said> 
the  publishers  of  such  tracts  will,  instead  of  being  ordinarily  remu- 
nerated, be  ruined,  because  the  publication  will  not  pay.  To  these 
I  answer  that  before  the  Chambers  started  up  their  popular  journal, 
the  poor  people  who  were  coming  out  from  the  factories  in  the  even- 
ing, and  who  used  to  employ  a  part  of  their  daily  saving  in  buying 
a  dram  of  liquor,  that  saving  is  now  employed  in  purchasing  Cham- 
bers' Tracts  :  nor  have  the  brothers  been  ruined  ;  they  have,  on  the 
contrary,  been  raised  from  poverty  to  affluence. 

3rd. — If  they  (educated  Natives)  were  to  give  lectures  and  esta- 
blish similar  institutions  like  those  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  of 
Europe,  then  the  deplorable  ignorance  will  cease  to  exist  among 
those  poor  people,  who  believe  that  lightning  is  the  result  of  the 
clashing  of  the  swords  of  the  gods — that  the  earthquakes  happen 
when  the  cow  takes  the  world  from  the  one  horn  to  the  other — ^that 
eclipses  take  place  when  the  people  make  great  sin,  and  such  ridicu- 
lous and  foolish  opinions  as  diose.  Also  that  these  poor  simple 
people,  who  are  every  day  defrauded  by  pretending  astrologers  and 
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other  imposton,  will  not,  when  their  minds  are  enlightened,  be  80 
easily  dnped. 

4th. — The  reason  why  the  people  of  this  country  are  unable  to 
introduce  the  improved  processes  of  agriculture,  why  they  are 
unable  to  build  good  roads,  rail-roads,  steam-engines  for  steam-vessels 
and  steam-carriages,  to  extract  pure  metals  from  their  ores,  to  make 
the  lamps  without  oil  by  means  of  gas,  to  work  in  iron,  to  refine  sugar, 
to  manufacture  cotton  clotb,  is  that  they  are  not  instructed  enough  ; 
and  how  can  they  become  so  unless  some  of  those  educated  Natives 
were  to  put  in  practice  that  knowledge  which  they  have  obtained  in 
theory? 

5th. — ^Through  the  agency  of  such  Natives  female  schools  might  be 
established,  and  elementary  books,  suited  for  the  female  capacity, 
might  be  published*  It  is  needless  here  to  dilate  on  the  advantages 
of  female  education.  It  will  suffice  us  if  we  were  to  mention  that 
philosophers  like  Bacon,  and  linguists  like  Jones,  who  afterwards 
became  so  famous  for  their  learning,  were  indebted  in  their  early 
lives  to  their  learned  and  intelligent  mothers,  under  whose  care  their 
youthful  minds  were  formed. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  again  briefly  state  that  all  the  above- 
mentioned  advantages  would  be  only  derived  when  education  is 
given  both  in  the  Vernacular  and  English  languages,  and  not  consi- 
dering the  present  circumstances  and  desires  of  the  people  by  giving 
education  exclusively  in  either.  If  the  events  were  to  turn  out  as  I 
have  said,  then  within  a  short  time  the  Vernacular  languages  of  this 
country  will  be  very  much  improved,  and  then  there  will  be  no  need 
of  giving  English  education  to  the  Natives  of  this  country.  In  fact 
the  English  language  might  then,  instead  of  the  Sanscrit,  become 
the  classical  language  of  India,  and  might  be  studied  in  this  country 
aa  Latin  and  Greek  are  in  England.  Now  some  of  the  Natives  of 
this  Presidency  will  ask,  in  what  time  are  such  improvements  to  take 
place  in  the  prevailing  languages  of  this  country  ?  To  them  I  reply 
that  the  state  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  in  this  respect  was,  fifty  years 
ago,  the  same  as  that  of  this  Presidency,  and  that  the  Bengali  was 
as  imperfect  as  the  Gdjrati,  Mar&thi,  and  the  Canarese  ;  and  what 
vast  improvements  have  taken  place  and  are  yet  taking  place  every 
day,  tending  to  make  it  a  perfect  language  !  And  to  what  is  this 
change  owing  ?    This  change  is  owing  to  the  exertions  of  an  Eng- 
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Ush  Missioimry  naned  Dr.  Felix  Carrey, — to  those  of  die  BAji 

of y  whose  name  I  do  not  at  present  remember, — to  those 

of  Baboo  Ram  Gopalsenu  (the  Johnson  of  Bengal), — ^Baboo  Bajib 
Locbun  (the  Addison  of  Bengal), — and  last,  though  not  the  least,  of 
those  of  that  world-known  person,  the  late  lamented  Bdji  Ramohan- 
roy.  Now  before  quitting  this  subject  I  must  say,  that  by  the 
grace  of  the  Great  Author  of  Nature  I  trust  that  that  glorious  day 
is  not  far  behind  for  this  Presidency,  when,  by  the  like  indefatigable 
exertions  of  those  Bengali  gentlemen,  the  Natives  of  this  side  of 
India  will  devote  their  heart  and  head  for  the  formation  of  a  healthy 
Eterature,  and  for  the  improvements  of  the  now  unpolished  Verna- 
cular languages  of  Western  India. 

KAIKHOSHBU   HORMASJL 
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No.  III. 

**  Onthe  Influence  of  Customs  in  India," 

»Hl  «ri«W»ti  ^^*n^S    a«Ml   ^«0   -ISl^l   Mil    »ttf*il 

B  ^"hta  Hi^i  «uw  M^-n^i  «ii«j5.    "<^  »HiMmi  "tin 

i^^l,"  >H^  "^Mft  «fl^'^  -HlM  ««i  il>ll  •i«>'  i^ni,  "iM"^ 
»HlM^l  «MIM   Wtl-ft  aiW<(l    ^i   i^  ^  MMl'M  ^   xT^vi^ 

aii^Ti  ^  >Hi  ii<n>ii  «uii  MWil  oi  "h'^^itj  «ui^  «i»hi  «fl«ii 

»liy  ®H%  *li  «1W  «(lcn  ^  "H  St^  l»l.  MIV  •»!««« 
»HWl«ft  ofl^i  9H^  §  ^V(^  ^'ii  S^ll  «4l»Hl  <i«0  M«l 
klil  »H^  Kl«*l  %9U«»l«*i  »H2«fl  "fll  niHl  tv^   >lKl   vflsK 

^"^  §  "fll5  Hi^  n4l<l   ailHl  Mil  9lV»Hl^    a*ii^  <|l|«t 

liviMi  S<n  Hi<4«n,  '^ik'lii'ti  >ti«ci  $il^  *Ui9  <HiiW  s^ni, 

^i  SHW  B.  'SH  aiW  ^  ^lil^  SltT  tlgli  €IA  ^|f  ilH 
fl«tl«U  •*!  «l«vX  Mi  ni  'fl>Hi  »Hl  aiW'tt  >lH«ttvm^  ^- 
«4Wl![  M^  "l^.     *i  au«*<n  H^»  aUMlMl  lli^i  Ml^^'ll  «>n 

AtMd  »H^  «i«ft  *l«ft  *i^u  «H^  ni  *H«ft<Cl!i  iw  "^y 
«i«^  *l  'Oi  €ln^  •nfc/\i  wiM  ««  »h^  »H«H^t»i  ©w*!  »ii^- 
^Mi  Hwi  ©lyiT  ^"i  i'ni^R'U  tf/nftfl  inJi^i-i  ^i3l  »u4l 
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4l4?  aftH.     "»MlHt^^  "^  iifcT  KiiH  «fl«l  »Hl'=ll«n  §«!  m 

^i  ^uiiMi  viaft'i  smMi  «'  ^  Mi<l  -fl^iiMi,  i«m,  vi^i 
n^K  tfMi^  (Twii^  <(lwrt  4  «i<ii  n^HRini  "^i^ii  *tri^i 

ftUM    '111   «Cir  H^l    ^.     ^  ail«H    <^    'l^t    Mi\  ^ifl  Hi 

Hi^i  ^««  ^ttv  MiliAi  iTiHi  «it/^  »««»/  $7|  turi<Kl  feT^- 

n^  ^«o  ^M«ii»ft  »^i^  m^  6u<i  "Ji^'    'a»Hi,  "^I'^tt 
Cl  *<i«ft  «ty^  <i>?^j  ilHitn  >ii  «HiH^i  S^SR  «iiM;"  <»(1'«h 

Jl^i   Mll«f   <t«il    »H<Hi^'Kl  M**    iXi>,  »H"t  "Hl-n  M^^Ml^ftw 
<i  'HaM<l^  »Hm<l     iltilMl  \§i^    Miftl^l    «1M     Utl    i\Hl 

i^«ii^  nivi  'Hm'h  iiR  \<\,  hA,  ^'uhkhi,  »hm^  v^n- 

'in^^'ii  ^i-"!^  "lAt-n  4^ifi  «ciH^  ^  Mu  >H4r>Hi  i4<ti»a 

Mi<o»?i  Ni«<«§  iwi^  ^J-^hImI  ^ucn  -ita  >im  Hidwi  5i«H 
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si^i  i«*  ^ !  §Mi  «<^«n  ati&il  v«n  -j^^  «c«ii  "itft  n^l  »h^ 

nl^    iVi   «fl»i?  »il"Hl  W"^  ftUi^l^  «n^«w  ^.     »^  «4  atl«»i 

»H€l»Hi  i<l>Hi'fl'tt  'X^'iiii  'i«a.  «*  yiiH'li'i  «ik  i^m  Jli 
^t•fl  ^wi>ik  ^^w*.  ^^'H'lw  fttii  *uii  Hlfe/^  Mt/l  \H 
«  «i  sj  «>ica»ni,  iltT  sRi^i«ft,  'Hi  41MMI  1<i«n  Stifl 

Ml^   MlMl^    ill"   »H  "^^icl  4W  M  «tW^    iHl^   ^. 
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•5lB    >H^    ^  "HSHl^l    x^n    y«vi«ft    Mfil  4<l^ll   •^H  <U 

M^  Hivi  ^{\  Mn  ^a  ^  "i  Mw^'^  3^m  ^b^  ^^ciH  w- 

BALAJI    PANDURANG. 
West  Scholar. 

(Trafulatum  of  the  foregoinff.) 

There  are  many  bad  cofltoms  prevalent  in  India,  which  lead  to 
many  dangerous  oonaequences.  **  If  our  forefathers  followed  the 
profession  of  a  beggar,  we  should  do  the  same ;"  "  If  they  chose  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  farmer,  we  should  also  become  cultivators,  and  look 
upon  other  good  professions,  such  as  those  of  traders,  manufacturers, 
&c.,  as  forbidden  by  hereditary  customs,  and  consequently  unworthy 
of  being  followed."  All  these  customs,  combined  with  many  others^ 
if  rigidly  believed  in  our  days  as  inviolable,  will  surely  lead  to  many 
ruinous  results. 

I  will  now  mention  a  case  with  regard  to  myself.  My  hereditary 
profession  is  that  of  a  Bhickshook,  or  priest,  and  as  I  have  now 
followed  that  of  a  Gruhust,  (householder  or  layman,)  my  imcle  and 
other  relations  call  me  by  a  thousand  names,  and  despise  me  so 
much,  that  if  I  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  opinion  of  me  here 
it  would  make  a  long  story.  Had  I  acted  according  to  their  instruc- 
tions, how  could  I  have  been  in  my  present  condition  f 

I  will  now  describe  many  other  bad  customs.  There  is  a  custom 
on  the  '*  Dhoolpadwa''  (a  celebrated  day  of  the  Hooli  holidays), 
namely,  that  of  throwing  dirt  upon  our  heads,  and  of  pelting  stones 
at  each  other,  and  of  abusing  each  other  in  the  most  indecent  lan- 
guage that  could  be  devised.  If  people  that  have  never  heard  of  or 
seen  such  a  custom  happened  to  observe  the  manner  of  keeping  this 
holiday,  they  would  unhesitatingly  conclude  that  the  Hindoos  are 
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regular  beasts.  By  the  existence  of  this  custom  hundreds  of  people 
become  blind,  lame,  and  in  many  other  ways  defective  for  their  life- 
time>  and  some  of  them  even  lose  their  lives.  Besides,  this  custom 
gives  rise  to  so  much  immorality,  that  on  this  day  women,  the  young 
and  the  aged,  the  honest  and  the  respectable,  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  private  rooms,  cursing  the  infernal  mob  that  is  attacking  their 
houses  without. 

Another  custom,  "  If  we  possess  some  valuable  knowledge  we 
should  not  impart  it  to  others  till  the  time  of  our  death.*'  By  the 
influence  of  this  bad  custom  our  ancient  literature,  sciences,  and 
arts,  instead  of  diffusing  themselves,  have  sunk  into  obscurity.  Had 
this  custom  not  existed,  it  might  have  happened  that  the  Hindoos 
would  have  been  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Europeans. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  some  customs  are  merely 
hereditary  customs,  or  whether  they  form  a  part  of  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion. See  what  horrible  consequences  the  following  customs  give 
rise  to  :  "  Widows  should  not  remarry."  We  are  married  very 
early,  because  we  may  have  children  very  early,  so  that  our  parents 
may  rest  satisfied  as  to  the  future  performance  of  the  ceremony 
called  the  Turpun,  which  they  say  is  the  essential  and  the  infallible 
way  to  salvation.  **  The  com  acquired  by  begging  is  the  purest  and 
the  holiest  of  all,"  &c.  &c.  The  woman  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  husband  in  the  flower  of  her  age  is  denied  all  sorts  of  com- 
fortable and  ornamental  things,  and  the  poor  widow  has  to  finish  the 
remainder  of  her  years  shut  up,  the  greater  part  of  her  time,  in  a 
dark  part  of  the  house.  Such  are  the  monstrous  means  that  are 
used  that  the  woman  may  act  according  to  the  rules  of  morality. 
But  the  poor  woman,  after  a  long  and  tiresome  endurance  on  her 
part,  ventures  to  commit,  in  defiance  of  all— religion,  relatives  and 
friends,  character  and  honesty — acts  the  most  unworthy  of  her  sex. 
I  need  not  dwell  here  at  any  length  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
produced  by  this  custom,  which  checks  the  growth  of  population, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  immoral  acts  in  the  world. 

I  will  now  describe  the  evil  which  arises  from  early  marriage. 
When  boys  grow  up  and  see  that  their  wives  are  not  such  as  ihey 
think  they  should  be,  they  treat  them  in  the  worst  manner,  and 
after  abusing  their  parents,  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  lead  the 
lives  of  debauchees.  Besides,  the  evil  is  increased  in  another  man- 
ner :  those  husbands  that  are  unable  to  maintain  their  families  die 
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from  poverty,  leaving  their  whole  families  exposed  to  miseTy.  In  this 
manner  the  misery  of  mankind  is  increased ;  such  are  the  oonse^ 
quences  of  early  marriage. 

Now  for  the  third  custom,  "  the  com  acquired  by  begging  is  the 
purest  and  holiest  of  all."  I  have  here  to  remark  that  those  who 
give  alms  to  the  strong  and  the  robust,  and  those  who,  being  strong 
and  robust,  receive  alms,  commit  a  most  heinous  sin.  This  would 
be  at  once  admitted  by  those  who  take  a  walk  early  in  the  morning 
near  the  Puwun-Chucky  gate.  They  will  there  clearly  see  that 
those  who  beg  bring  up  their  children,  grand-children  and  all,  to  no 
profession  but  that  of  beggars.  Thus  do  beggars,  leaving  all  their 
generations  beggars,  and  consequently  subject  to  all  sorts  of  diseases 
in  the  world,  die  prematurely  of  hunger.  See  how  ruinous  are  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  this  pitiful  profession  of  begging.  The 
above-mentioned  customs  are  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  popula* 
tion,  as  well  as  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  and  to 
morality. 

There  are  many  minor  customs  the  description  of  which,  if  I  were 
to  give  it  here,  would  fill  up  a  volume.  "  We  should  set  out  with 
the  advantages  of  good  omens."  The  custom  of  bathing  a  person  a 
few  moments  before  he  dies,  and  of  obliging  him  to  give  away  some* 
thing  in  charity  ;  to  perform  "  barmoo*'  "  termoo" — ceremonies 
performed  and  the  feasts  given  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  days 
after  the  demise.  All  these  customs  are  too  well  known  to  require 
any  particular  description.  How  ruinous  and  ridiculous  these  customa 
are,  intelligent  persons  will  consider.  There  is  a  custom  so  ridiculous 
in  itself  that  I  cannot  help  mentioning  it  here. 

That  the  Hindoos  should  act  quite  the  contrary  to  what  the 
Musulmans  do  is  a  celebrated  custom.  The  Hindoos  for  example 
bear  Shikha,  a  cluster  of  hair  of  the  head  ;  the  Musulmans  are 
Shikhd-less.  The  Musulmans  first  wash  their  mouth  and  then 
their  feet,  the  Hindoos  do  the  contrary ;  and  there  are  many  other 
things  in  which  these  two  people  act  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other.  Now  look  at  the  mutual  various  consequences  that  result 
from  this  mutual  jealousy.  Why  do  not  the  Hindoos  use  Cbina- 
ware  ? — the  maxim  that  we  should  follow  our  forefathers  in 
whatever  we  do  is  the  only  reason. 

The  same  maxim  produces  great  injuries  in  the  political  affairs  of 
a  kingdom.    *'  If  the  king  is  learnedi  clever,  and  intelligent,  what 
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will  the  minuter  do  V*  Owing  to  this  hereditaiy  custom,  as  it  were* 
the  Rajahs  remain  uneducated,  while  their  ministers  and  counsellors 
keep  merely  their  own  interests  in  view.  They  exercise  their  func- 
tions with  Tiolence  and  injustice ;  and  if  any  of  the  subjects  com- 
plain against  them  to  the  Rajah,  who  is  to  hear  them  7 

Great  hare  been  the  injuries  done  to  India  in  this  manner,  and  a 
man  therefore  ought,  I  think,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  reason, 
and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  enslaved  by  any  prejudices  and  bad 
customs. 

BALAJI   PANDURANG, 
West  Scholar. 


No.  IV. 
"  The  Early  Marriage  QuestianJ* 

(hAK 

^  n  Ai  B  "i  -l^  ^^l  MW   'l«vt    Wl^  9iH\K  i<l^  *Hl 

^H  niN»5  ^cMS  Mi<aj«  "fl«>iri  i!\<^  a^^  mi^  (In^  i^ 

n«lA'«   ^l?l    »Hl>l«J  ^i   ^ivt^  «l«f  SM^   »?>t    iWl    «ctt  "Ji- 

Hn  ym\%s<f  aytm  gl<t  <tl  ani***  >Hil»^  «tisi  "laO  <naCi  R- 
«i*ii>ti  5»<fl^  »H^  %Q  %i\  i«u«H>ii  i^M  ^  'h  «i$i«n 
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•HiM?iti»Hi<Kl  ^fi  m  «i<I  ^cn  >iD  »HiM^  aMi«n  Pii'ni 
*t  ^y^.    Sis,   a   ^i,"5i  ^i<i   ^i(iCn>\\  y^  iH^i  'hn'Hi 

^(km  0^^.     m  ^"^  Rain  iTl  "^  "Ml'Oil^   M^^iH«n  4«i 
•5?i  N^i^W^n  5ii<l«ft  >H<lt«il  >HIM^   J?A  fiail<l'^  ?     cmI^, 

*uil  «l5i  1^1  •M'w^i  1  "ail  -iiH  «w  <i\  A  a^Hi,  6H  y', 

Ajlk  \^  «IM^«I3  "i  ^Hl'ltfi  n^   Hi^,   flM^l   %q»tM  M- 

»h'<^  >iuri  '*»t*'i  'HiM^^  H^  'tgt  *ia  «i^.   "Hwa  *?  H- 
»H>iMr«  *i^  "Hiff/i  Wi  €i4i>ii  >Hi«HicaiA^iw  i«n.  ^^ 

ii'tt   «ij1  ilH  >H^  *ci»Hi  Mi<l  >i't  ^mni'  <\\  ^.vd^i  ^«i 

t^  ^l^R-tt  >^  n^,  "h^    %<l^    m   «Hrt»ft  fefatwlO    MM* 
>Hl5'M'lM«a   «»^V^'^'«  MnMi   S<^»(    «(IM^  "h    «IIM   *^7. 
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''Hi^i  6^mi  '^^^  i'^iii^  *^^^   a  RcHi  Mi^a  ^M^t^jwni^Kl 
Oct  Pii^nl  m  «>H(^=m^'ii  i>f  ^ii<l>ni  <rvc-i€i^  ^vw  -^i^u 

M^ii'ii  Mm  R?t  ^i«  SmI(u  swi  ?iH,  ci«(i  <Kifci  iitm% 
^4^1  ^A\  ^\^n\  Hi=H«ii  Mi^i  giH  m  "ci^ni  ^\3(^  «iW^, 

6>l^li    ^    i>if   %W    ^Hi   <HM   i^    n    iMt«fl   'HlHI^    ||lff>^ 
>l<t^  ^i   «MIC(1^  ^iHrt   ^IM&  1    tfli   Ml^lM  «Hl^ii^  MV 

tol  Mi^MiMi  '^^c-ll  -Ml^n  ^i*«  "I  MictHi  Sik^i^R    k^^  *t 
ci   Slk^R  Mia  >iili  Hy^  \{h  <Mf1  ^l  ^af  i<l^  M^i^'clUl 

'n^i  Miaj  *mi«^Vmi  PfHig   i^HiMi  Mia  ^l^l^  mi^^-    ^n, 
*iia<Kl  M^t^,  ^^  ani  H^tl  m^i4mi  m«0  ^^i^h^mi  ?4Mi 

Oi  M^  ^  toli^i^l   V'^'^    *i^  MlU<Si|   M^    ^   >!RIM  ^ 

^in«n*-ft  -ifiaiKci  ^3  v"^  '^W'^  '^^^'"  '^'^I'^i  ^^i  ^^^^ 
S^Mn  «iw-    iifcf  iifcT  >6Ui  iiM   <3M^  Pii^ai  ii^   ^^  ^ 

36 
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Q   ycHiwi  ^n\  >H^Hi  >nH<nwi  iiH  <m  ^^  ^^i^fl  v^ 

1  i<l  glM  ^<l  'Jt^ft  ^f?i  «iihB.    "=21  5h^  i^iTlfilciw, 

NANABHAI    HURIDAS, 

Clare  Scholar. 

(Translation  of  the  foregoing,) 

I  beg  in  the  present  essay  to  give  some  of  my  opinions  regarding 
early  marriages.  The  Hindds  pride  themselves  in  getting  their 
children  married  at  an  early  age ;  it  is  reckoned  disgraceful  or  low 
for  a  person  to  let  his  daughter  remain  unmarried  till  ten  or  twelve ; 
every  person,  therefore,  however  poor,  is  obliged  even  to  incur  debts, 
in  order  to  have  his  daughter  married  before  she  attains  this  age. 
Their  reason  they  say  is  that  this  custom  of  getting  their  daughters 
married  early  has  come  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and 
therefore  they  should  follow  it.  Now  let  us,  for  a  moment,  pause 
and  consider.  If  the  people  of  England  had  adhered  to  the  bar- 
barous customs  that  prevailed  during  the  times  of  their  ancestors  a 
thousand  years  ago,  where  would  have  been  the  sciences  they  have 
so  much  cultivated,  and  where  the  arts  they  have  carried  to  their 
present  degree  of  perfection  ?  Would  they  not  still  have  remained 
in  the  same  degraded  condition  in  which  their  ancestors  were? 
Some  i^ain  argue  this  way,  that  to  talk  of  bettering  our  condition 
implies  that  the  condition  of  our  ancestors  was  undesirable,  and  that^ 
therefore,  we  should  try  to  do  away  with  their  customs,  and  better 
our  condition.  But  their  condition  was  by  no  means  undesirable,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Britons  which  you  cite,  therefore,  say  they,  we 
should  not  try  to  do  away  with  their  customs.  Very  well.  By  the 
condition  of  their  ancestors  being  desirable  they  of  course  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  was  too  good  for  any  further  improvement ; 
therefore  it  appears  reasonable  that  if,  by  effecting  a  change  in  the 
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customs,  we  can  e£Fect  a  change  in  our  condition  for  the  better,  we 
should  effect  it.  Now  let  us  consider  the  consequences  that  result 
from  contracting  early  marriages,  whether  those  consequences  are 
good  or  had.  When  a  girl  is  married,  she  enters  into  an  indisso- 
luble connection  with  her  husband ;  now  if,  after  they  are  thus 
united,  the  husband  turns  out  to  be  a  clever  man,  and  earns  by 
his  profession  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  numerous  family 
(which  surely  follows  early  marriages),  there  is  no  fear  of  their 
starring  or  depending  on  others'  charity  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
turns  out  stupid,  and  scarcely  earns  anything,  how  hard  in  that  case 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  wife  I  Would  not  then,  in  this  case,  the 
father  be  reproved  with  indifference  as  to  his  daughter's  interests  by 
those  yery  persons  whose  reproach  he  at  first  sought  to  escape  ? 
Now  suppose  that  nothing  of  the  sort  happened,  but  that  the  wife 
and  the  husband  disagreed  on  account  of  their  different  turns  of 
dbposition,  what  would  be  the  consequences  in  this  case  ?  Mutual 
love  and  respect  between  the  wife  and  the  husband,  parental  affection 
to  their  children,  regard  to  filial  duty,  &c.,  would  soon  bid  farewell 
to  the  family  in  which  such  discordance  reigned.  The  cause  of 
this  discordance,  we  find,  is,  that  in  this  country  the  parents  do  not 
leave  it  to  the  choice  of  their  daughters  to  select  husbands  for  them- 
selves. If  they  be  allowed  to  choose  their  husbands  themselves  (as 
is  done  in  England),  they  would  surely  select  such  as  are  of  the 
same  turn  of  disposition  with  themselves,  and  thus  the  evil  conse- 
quences resulting  from  discordant  dispositions,  to  which  she  is 
otherwise  obliged  to  submit,  would  be  avoided.  Now  the  boy  who 
is  married  early  is  soon  overtaken  by  worldly  cares,  and  is  left  no 
opportunity  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  a  proper  manner.  If  the 
marriage  be  postponed  till  both  arrive  at  maturity,  the  girU  also 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  learning,  and  thereby  of  becoming  more 
virtuous  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  advocates  of  early 
marriage  maintain,  that  if  girls  were  to  be  married  long  after  what 
is  now  considerted  their  marriageable  age,  they  would  commit  adul- 
tery. They  argue  thus  without  thinking.  By  training  them  from 
their  childhood  in  a  proper  manner,  that  is,  by  instilling  into  their 
minds  the  wholesome  lessons  of  morality,  and  placing  such  books 
within  their  reach  as  would  teach  them  the  duties  of  a  wife,  they 
would  no  doubt  become  virtuous  and  true  to  their  husbands.  By 
educating  girls,  therefore,  at  an  early  age,  we  might  postpone  their 
marriage  tUl  a  proper  time,  without  producing  the  vices  which  the 
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people  dreadj  while  the  contrary  virtues  will  be  seen  springing  in 
their  room. 

To  support  their  argument,  the  advocates  of  early  marriage  declare 
that  if  the  parents  get  their  children  married  while  young,  they  will 
not  have  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  own  marritf|e.  That  would 
indeed  be  the  case  if  the  father  were  rich  enough  to  get  his  son 
married  without  incurring  debt  ;  but  if  he,  through  pride,  gets  his 
son  married  even  by  incurring  debts,  it  is  worse  than  to  let  his  son 
remain  unmarried  until  he  becomes  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  own  marriage.  It  is  a  great  folly  in  the  people  to  spend  extra- 
vagantly in  pompous  shows  on  the  occasion  of  their  children's  mar- 
riage. 

Again,  among  the  higher  classes,  re-marriage  is  not  allowed,  and 
they  too,  like  others,  think  it  a  point  of  gre^t  honour  to  get  their 
children  married  early.  Now  if  it  so  happens  (which  God  forbid) 
that  a  girl  of  about  nine  years  of  age  is  unfortunately  bereaved  of 
her  husband  within  three  or  four  years  of  her  marriage  with  him, 
where  shall  we  find  the  end  of  her  misfortunes  ?  How  great  must 
be  the  sorrow  and  distress  of  those  very  parents  who,  unconscious  of 
the  woes  that  were  to  befall  their  daughter,  prided  themselves  in 
having  got  her  married  so  early.  If  she  happens  to  meet  a  person 
just  going  out  of  his  house  on  some  important  business,  he  will 
abuse  her.  We  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  her  sorrow  and  vexa. 
tion  when  she  finds  herself  excluded  from  the  great  female  joy  of 
associating  in  marrisge  parties  and  other  festive  occasions.  Her 
condition  is  the  same  as  if  she  were  bom  a  widow.  The  evils  result- 
ing from  such  a  system  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  them  in  this  short  essay. 

NANABHAI   HARIDAS, 

Clare  Scholar. 
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No.  V, 
*'  Disadvantages  of  Early  Marriage^ 

^  ^l*^^T  ^|il#l*lodt  ^'ni  ^W^  ¥T^T  ^HT%.  ^^iWf  •l'^H*%*r 
^  «|U|H||  ^HKI^    ^TTOT^  ^^   Vrti  ^»fT%  ftf^  «TirTT|^   ^TV 

"m^  ^tfw  *fOiT.  ^T^  ^HT^  ftl^  T^  ^  ^T^  ^iwir  ^  ^ 
TiJT  ^foffhft^  ^  w^nr  «Nnr  ^^ir  ^nj^  ^n:  vxw  ^pft  ^I3ir*f 

T  ^rnrti  ^T*iiJi'H^^  nwfT^^ iw^  ^nn^  ^*ik«  ^rftirm  ^  ir  ^ 

»T  ^  «inf1hRt$'  i|T^  "wv^  vfij  ^t^  ^TT^  «nf?r^  %Rr  ^t%  ^ 

iff  ^r\niff  ^^Nrft  inft  ^T^  iinr  fira#T.  ^rc  ^jar  ^htvt  btt^ 
WT  ^irffft  ^nr  ^  ^r^tc  w^^ra.  ^iRir^ #^  '•rwirt  '^hmwh^^ 

Twr  ^  ^4if  isnff  ^TOTT  ^^^  fX^^  ^T  TTiff .  If <jr  ^npwRFT  iff 
^wffif  9n^  iTTif  ^^  wiMii^^^  n^'Sf^N  «rnr%impf  ^nn 
if.  ^nr  ^fTiT  ^4i^  Hrt^  »iii,^ml*flr  ^n^  mniil^  ^pr  ^t  mf^ 

iWT  ^n^nrii'  fthrr  *nVf  ^  iri^\^  ^«^n  'rrff  iiiijoS  g^ii^l  «irt 
w  ^««n*i*ii^  w^  iNft  iff  iww^rH  yJT,  ^V  ii^^w  TT^  ^ 
i5^  ^rf^CifTif.  ir^iwwr  ^wnr^'ff  ^  iffr^wi  iiTTW^TnWT^rw 
w\  Bn^^irnr  ^  ^t*^  ftrwifrtr.  irw^m^iTiiiifPfT^^mr^^w^ 
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^C^ii  ^'Jf^  "TOT,  »t^*f  ^  ^HT^w^  «n^  ni^Nii^  «irtw  «n 

^  «^U|  j  cm  f^T^  TriT^T  ^l(m%  «pftlf  ^E^PW   iTftif  3^  filT  %T 

ift'?^*  ^r^w  ^wjTi  ^Twni .  ??  T^^^  ^Tiflf  inr%  vrS  wt  '•rniir 
«TTV¥ifl^  mi^  xm  iw[  ^  ^nwf  TT^vifNnr  htk  ^tw  ^in-  ^ 
T^#^  firw  ^«iff  ^T^^  TTirT?rT  ^  mrf  xt^  ^xw^  ^r  'r 

^  ^iVf  wff  cm  Pi^T^T  «n^v  ^TW^Toff  ^HiCT  BfT^  ^naftifm. 

^arn^  ^rwft^  irR^tw  Stjtt*  wrmr^irT^tw.  ^^  *%  ^ar^nt  hit 

^KT  ifl^i*mufif  ^rir  #wr^rre?f  '•twt  i^rar  %Tilt  vT  wf^  ^nr  "^ 
«5T^  ^wft  Hrt^  ^^tR^  ^f^rc  ^iTPc  ^H^?r  'fi^T  ^wr^  $ci^  ^9^ 
«i«<l  «ii^«i.  fif^  Tf^  ^TT^  T^WT.  B?^  inwr^  HTT  ^g^^ 

inr^mff.  ^^  U^\wmm^  ^tb^t  ^i^mr  inc  inriQT^  ^t«^ 

Tqvff  ^iTT  irT^T^fir<nT^?r?r«n^n?T  to  btotopi*  ^i^wiih 
^rwv^  fMi^I  ^oS\h  BT^^nr  .^  bi%  •^umih  iff  ^  ^^rr^  ^^^^  ^t 

^nr  ^n^oj^viii^i  ^Q^T^T.  'fire  ^wrji^^miaoyT^T^,  ^ 
WTO  Wt^  ^T|pr  $TBr^  ^z\^  ^in<ii<i.  Pt^iiMii^  fiivirTO  jffT 

^oJ  ^t^V^  TT^   ^IJJT     HitfiT    ^T^T   fWoWSTfN^  ^TW^  IT^  Smi 

^RTff  ^T  T'wiT  ^laig^T^  iiitm  ir^^  "^ir  irnjw  ^Ti»r  ^nr  nj 

^^  ^nr^»w  IT  iTO?ft  ^^nr*  ^t^«it^  P^^^  ^rrftnfrtf . 

3rnWt  Stbt  hthht  «ni?r  ^itrl  vKvrT«f  ^  Tf  i  ^"^^^  mt 
KiiiiT  «(ff  ^Ttwf^^^ft3r#  Pc?f1^^iCTfWT^i|PCwrT^  w^^ 

^  df^irm irm  •  ^*t  WuRiwrm  'row  nr:  ^ht^'S  «rT#hj  ^tf^nc 
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fihrr  ir?ff  wimwT*l  Jmrrvr  8^8w  ^h^  ^m  mw^  ire  ^tPcimr- 
•fiftr  #w^  ^Tortv  •n^^nw  w  ^i^if^  ^twt  wwni .  ^  ^r^ni^  fWI 

^T  T  ^roiwr  ^^W^aw  ^rnr^  t  bttxhvt  ^[in^  ^iVt  t^t  ^  "^^ 
^  ^Rripr  ^i*n  ftrtrr  ^^r^T^ntw  <»iwi*iwirft^  wft^  ^wnar^ 
if^f^fTT  x'fTT  fi(i)itiiin  ^rrqwnr  ^irtw  ?wt^  i^^'f  ^wnn*  i<rt  ^ 

ftnfl^ii  ^mf T^T^  ^  'WTTm  *f  ^nvn*  finhr  ^i^t  ifnrof  ^ 

^rr^lT  ftflT^hf  TTTT^  '^T  iKllM%lV.  KK  iflf  ^WPT  ^  BT^^fTIf  ^^T^ 

fpf^T^^n^  in:?«rt^^i^Tinrrft^TO  t  ifftirt  ftunwn?  ^I«iai  Act 
^nr  IT  inPT  ^wnr  ^nir  ^«ni  wt^t  ii^fw  5t ^  wjiaitiiltt  ^rnnnT 
w  "^iwrr  w^*  F<^T  ^r^Trt  i^rt^^  "^  <«?t^  ^i^wmrT  ftrift  ^n'rtc 
^TT*^  ^WT  ^^  ?niff  ^Tw  'RTir  fin^TiUT^  ^  ^rfnr^ntff  ^^t^rwr 

«n^«iiTT*wi  mrnl'BT^  ^^T^^ ^T^Tt  ^'Jf^  *i«i^ ^i<f1^.  ^rfinn 
^"S^^?^  yukoi  »TT%if  Tnf^oJT^  *niiii;*jd  ^f%irTw^ 


(Translation  of  the  foregoing,) 
Of  all  the  countries  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  custom  of 
early  marriages  has  longest  hecn  practbed  in  India,  and  chiefly  hy 
the  higher  classes.  This  custom  is  now-a-days  even  in  a  progressive 
state.  Before  entering  directly  upon  the  suhject,  I  will  give  a  short 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  marriages  are  solemnized.  When 
young  lads  reach  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  those  persons  who  have 
girls  ahout  six  or  seven  inquire  into  the  proper  descent  of  those 
young  lads,  and  the  means  which  their  fathers  are  possessed  of,  and 
enter  into  a  contract  of  marriage  with  those  whose  sons  they  make 
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cboice  of  for  their  respective  girls.  This  being  done,  the  fathers  of 
the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride,  if  they  both  be  frugal  and  econo- 
mical, perform  the  ceremonies  with  moderate  expenses,  suitable  to 
their  respective  circumstances ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  both  of 
them  be  spendthrifts  and  luxurious,  they  solemnize  them  with  the 
greatest  profusion.  Though  their  means,  in  some  cases,  do  not 
allow  them  to  squander  as  much  as  they  please  in  splendor  and 
pomp,  this  does  not  in  the  least  frustrate  their  intentions,  but  by 
borrowing  money  from  some  other  persons  they  fulfil  their  wishes. 
At  the  time  of  the  marriage  the  couple  are  scarcely  able  to  compre- 
hend that  they  are  thus  married.  How,  then,  are  we  to  expect  them 
to  know  what  the  word  itself  implies,  and  what  duties  they  strictly 
ought  to  observe  after  such  a  ceremony  ? 

Formerly  this  custom  was  predominant  among  the  higher  classes 
alone,— that  of  the  Bramins,  Senves,  &c. ;  but  the  people  of  the  lower 
order,  considering  that  those  just  above  them  derive  much  honor  by 
practising  early  marriages,  gradually  adopted  this  custom.  They 
say,  as  the  Bramins,  &c.  have  much  merit  on  this  account,  why 
should  they  not  do  the  same,  in  order  to  be  possessed  of  equal 
merit  ?  But  these  Bramins  are  as  ignorant  of  the  final  consequences 
of  such  marriages  as  they  are  themselves.  I  now  briefly  touch 
upon  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  early  marriages. 

Afler  the  marriage  ceremony  both  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride 
show  no  symptoms  of  their  future  discontent  with  one  another  till 
they  approach  the  bounds  of  maturity ;  but  when  they  once  break 
off  the  chains  of  childhood,  and  walk  forth  into  the  prime  of  youth, 
they  in  some  cases  disapprove  each  other  on  some  smallest  fault ; 
and  being  married  very  early,  they  know  not  the  features  and  dis- 
positions of  each  other.  This  principally  depends  on  the  pleasure 
of  their  fathers  or  guardians.  Among  the  great  community  who  are 
thus  united  by  their  early  marriages,  few  can  there  be  found  who 
live  afterwards  in  harmony  and  constant  love  with  each  other. 
The  husband,  dissatisfied  with  the  person  and  character  of  his  wife, 
sometimes  marries  another,  with  whose  dispositions  he  makes  himself 
personally  acquainted.  As  his  second  wife  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  the  affection  of  the  husband  towards 
his  new  favourite  increases,  at  the  comparative  expense  of  that 
towards  his  former ;  then,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  quarrels 
arise  between  his  two  companions.     The  husband,  being  informed 
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of  such  ocoirrences,  endeaTours  to  please  hia  faTOurite  by  chastising 
the  other;  mere  Terbal  pnnisiimeiit  being  considered  inefficient, 
reoonrae  is  often  had  to  blows :  the  nnfortunate  wife  is  then  expected 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  sach  a  miserable  condition  ; 
and  on  some  occasion  they  give  their  wives  sach  ill-treatment  as 
scarcely  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  food  and  clothing.  How 
pitiful  is  then  the  condition  of  these  miserable  creatures  I  If,  by 
the  abolition  of  such  a  pernidous  custom,  young  persons  marry  their 
eompamons  after  reaching  manhood,  and  possessing  stock  enough 
to  provide  for  them,  they  will  enjoy  unceasing  happiness.  By  these 
means  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  any  creature  leading 
such  a  miserable  life  as  that  above  described,  but  on  the  contrary, 
constant  love  and  friendship  will  always  be  found  reigning  among 
the  community  at  large. 

Another  disadvantage  resulting  from  the  same  custom  is  apparent 
from  the  following  statement :  At  the  time  of  their  marriages,  both 
being  very  young,  the  power  of  their  growth  is  scarcely  apprehend- 
ed. In  some  cases  the  wives  become  much  taller  and  bulkier  than 
their  husbands.  This  being  the  case  the  dwarf  husband,  being 
teased  and  provoked  on  this  account  by  his  other  companions,  his 
mind  becomes  constandy  agitated  and  wavering.  How  is  it 
posrible,  then,  that  his  attenmn  will  be  wfaolely  drawn  towards  his 
education  7  Now  as  the  growth  of  man  is  generally  confined  within 
about  twenty  years,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  marry  after  this 
period,  so  that  a  sufficient  time  can  be  spared  to  devote  solely 
towards  education. 

On  account  of  eaiiy  marriages  they  get  a  flock  of  children,  and 
eonsequentiy  fall  in  want  of  providing  them.  Their  fathers  then 
say,  *^  Oh  sons,  you  have  now  a  large  family  to  provide ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  you  have  learned  so  long ;  if  you  devote  your  whole  time 
to  education,  what  will  become  of  your  children  ?  Apply,  therefore,  to 
some  pursuits  whereby  you  will  earn  subnstence  for  yourself  and 
your  family."  Upon  such  exhortations  the  unfortunate  lads  are 
compelled  to  leave  schools  and  education,  and  pursue  some  occupa- 
tion, which,  in  consequence  of  their  limited  stock  of  knowledge, 
affords  a  trifling  income,  quite  insuffident  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  children  in  sound  health  and  good  order.  If  these  young 
persons,  instead  of  being  married  as  they  are  now,  were  to  marry 
thdr  wives  according  to  their  chwce,  how  great  would  be  the  happi- 
ness they  would  enjoy  I 
37 
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The  influence  of  this  custom  on  Che  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  is  very  great.  Though  a  person  by  some  chai^  of 
fortune  may  happen  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  point  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  in  a  decent  manner,  he  does 
not  change  his  resolution  of  marrying  his  children  early.  If  his 
means  do  not  allow  him  to  perform  the  marriages  as  he  intends, 
other  persons  are  ready  to  provide  him  with  loans»  thereby  involving 
him  and  his  family  fresh  misfortunes.  His  son  afterwards  sinks 
under  the  difficulty  of  liquifying  the  debts,  and  thus  spares  no  time 
for  education,  which  alone  would  have  raised  him  to  comfort  and 
happiness.  He  is  always  engaged  in  his  home  concerns,  and  remains 
for  ever  hopeless  of  being  improved  and  distinguished. 

Some  parents  argue,  that  as  the  world  is  of  a  transient  nature,  where 
nothing  everlasting  can  be  found,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
marry  their  children  as  early  as  possible.  They  say,  if  they  leave 
them  unmarried,  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  shall  live  till  their 
children  reach  their  maturity.  What  folly  is  it  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  bring  forward  such  arguments  as  these  for  early  marriages ! 
If  they  seek  the  welfare  of  their  children,  why  do  not  they  provide 
them  with  liberal  education  in  their  childhood,  and  leave  them  to 
choose  their  own  companions  when  they  come  to  manhood  ?  What 
happiness  would  then  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  thus  unite  themselves ! 

It  b  a  common  saying  among  the  people,  that  before  the  pre- 
valence of  this  custom  in  Hindustan,  the  duration  of  life  in  general 
probably  extended  to  eighty  or  ninety  years,  but  that  since  the 
introduction  of  this  lamentable  custom,  the  average  of  life  is  gradually 
falling  short.  If  this  be  the  fact,  what  a  loss  have  the  people  sus- 
tained by  the  influence  of  such  a  pernicious  custom ! 

Besides  the  disadvantages  I  have  above  enumerated,  there  are  stQl 
many,  which  for  the  want  of  time  I  am  unable  to  describe.  In  short, 
by  the  abolition  of  this  custom  India  will  feel  that  happiness  which 
many  countries  in  the  world  enjoy  at  the  present  time. 

BALCRISHNA    SADASHIWA. 
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11. 

ON  THE  SCHOOL  CLASSES. 

LOWER    SCHOOL. 

Fort  Branch. 

Ui  Clasi,  3rd  DivUion. 

Teacher. — Beiramji  Kharshedji. 

<Sf;iu/t>«.— M'Culloch's  First    Blading  Book,  20  pages;    Nume* 

ration.  Addition,  Subtraction ;  Gujarathi    Moral  Class  Book» 

22  pages. 
Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  45 

Ditto        do.    at  the  Examination  38 

Snime.— One  Month. 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Hormazji  Jahibgir. 
Fr&mji  Bamanji. 
Nasarw&iji  Dadabboj. 


Remarke  by  the  Principal. — Pronunciation  very  good  indeed  for 
the  time  ;  have  gone  over  20  pages  of  the  First  Reading  Book. 
The  month  had  evidently  been  Tcry  indostrioosly  employed  ;  have 
read  in  Gujarathi  22  pages  of  the  Moral  Cbss  Book,  very  carefully. 

Remarks  by  the  Pro/eseor  of  Mathematics. — Could  write  num- 
bers readily  in  English  ;  very  intelligent ;  explained  the  reasons  of 
''carrying"  in  Addition  and  Subtraction;  very  great  progress  for 
the  time. 

Ut  Class,  2nd  Division. 
Teacher, — Sorabji  Edulji. 

Studies.-^WCullocVB  Second  Reading  Book,  24  pages;  Multi- 
plication ;  Gujarathi  Moral  Class  Book. 
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Number  of  Boys  in  the  CIabs 
Ditto  do.  at  the  Examination 

Time.— Five  Monihg. 


...    29 
...    28 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Ber&mji  Kersh&sji. 
Pestanji  Maodieiji. 
Sad&iiy  Cntsniiio, 


Remarks  hy  the  Principal.— Prog^eas  but  very  little  for  five 
months ;  four  months  under  Bal  Bhasker,  one  under  Sorab^ 
Eduiji ;  very  inlmor,  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  have  been 
leaming,  to  the  Class  below.  The  pronunciation  even  not  so  good ; 
have  read  in  Gujarathi  30  pages  of  the  Moral  Class  Book,  and 
understand  it  fairly. 

Remarks  by  the  Profeuw  of  Mathematiee. — One  who  had  been 
in  the  Institution  for  a  year  could  not  multiply  ;  the  general  work- 
ing of  the  questions  good ;  and  the  reason  of  **  carrying^'  and  '^putting 
back"  the  figures  in  Multiplication  understood. 

lei  Close,  let  Dimeion. 
Teacher. — Cdwdsji  Nasharwanji. 

Studies.— M'CuJloch'B  Third  Reading  Book,  26  pages ;  Division  ; 
Gujarathi  Moral  Class  Book,  30  pages. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Catalogue  27 

Ditto  do.  present  at  the  Examination  27 

Time. — ^Eight  Months. 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Cuvarii  Mdneckji. 
Mancherji  Kharshedji. 
Jamshedji  Nasvanji. 


Remarks  by  the  Principal. — ^Very  imperfect  pronunciation  ;  part 
of  the  Class  formerly  under  Gangadas,  and  part  under  Sayad  Moha- 
mad ;  have  commenced  Grammar  \  a  little  practice  in  making  easy 
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English  sentences  ;  passed  a  very  good  examination  in  30  pages  of 
the  Gujarathi  Moral  Class  Book. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. — ^Very  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  Notation  ;  the  improved  methods  of  Multi- 
plication and  Division  have  been  introduced,  and  nearly  all  worked 
correctly  ;  the  reason  of  the  rule  for  proving  Multiplication  by  the 
casting  of  the  nines,  understood. 


Central. 
First  Class,  Guzarathi  Division, 
Teachers, — ^Bal  Bh&ker  and  Hormazjee  Edulji  and  Somnarayen. 
/8^h«ft>*.— M'Culloch's  Second  Reading  Book,   25  pages  ;  Simple 
Idiomatic  Sentences ;  Reduction ;  Gujarathi  Moral  Class  Book. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  34 

Ditto  do.    present  at  the  Examination  30 

2\W.— Five  Months. 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Edalji  Merwanji. 
Nusherwanji  Dhunjibhai. 
Edalji  Merwanji. 


Remarks  hy  the  Principal.— Progress  but  little  ;  pronunciation 
not  so  good  as  it  should  have  been  ;  the  25  pages  not  perfectly  got 
up ;  a  little  practice  in  framing  easy  sentences ;  read  the  Moral 
Class  Book  in  Gujarathi  fairly,  and  pay  some  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  read. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics.— GresieT  part  of  th  e 
Class  failed  in  reading  a  number  containing  nine  digits  ;  work  very 
slowly  ;  only  five  solved  a  question  in  Simple  Division  in  the  short 
method,  which  the  Master  confessed  he  had  only  commenced  the 
day  previously. 

2nd  Class,  5th  Gujarathi  Division, 
r^acAtfr*.— Sayad  Mahammaud  and  Somnarayen  Nundnarayen. 
S^Mrfw.— M'CuUoch's  Third  Reading  Book,  24  pages ;  Reduction  j 
and  Gujarathi  Moral  Class  Book,  109  pages. 
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Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class 

Ditto  do.  present  at  the  Examination. 

Time, — Eight  Months. 


45 

38 


Namss  of  Prize  Boys. 


Girdhurlal  Biharihd. 
Amurchund  Ratansi. 
Girdherlal  BihariLil. 


Remarks  by  the  Principal. — ^The  Class  unusually  uneven ;  a  few 
pronounce  very  well,  and  many  very  badly.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  their  translation  ;  the  children  dull  and  spiritless  ;  have 
begun  English  Grammar  ;  have  had  a  Uttle  practice  in  constructing 
sentences. 

Remarks  by  the  Profeaaor  of  Mathematics. — ^The  reasons  of  the 
rules  are  generally  understood  ;  one  boy  made  an  attempt  to  prove 
the  rules  for  casting  off  the  nines. 

2nd  Class,  2nd  Marathi  Division, 
Teachers. — Madan  Shrikrishna  and  Naroba  Balcrishna. 
^/«^i>«.— M'Culloch's  Third  Reading^ook,  58  pages,  and  Simple 
Sentences  ;   Outlines  of  Grammar  and  Parsing  ;  Arithmetic- 
Proportion  and  Interest ;  Marathi  Moral  Class  Book. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class 24 

Ditto        do.  present  at  the  Examination 24 

Time. — Some  of  the  boys  eleven  months ;  some  eight,  and  a 
few  five. 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Bhai  Sakaram. 
Pandoorung  BAmchunder. 
B4igoonath  Narayen. 


Remarks  by  the  Principal. — Bead  very  well ;  translate  also  veiy 
creditably ;  recite  one  or  two  pieces  of  poetry^  have  paid  attention  to 
Grammar ;  have  been  well  practised  in  framing  easy  English  senten- 
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ces ;  read  Maratiii  Tery  well,  and  understand  it  tolerably  well ;  great 
attention  paid  to  the  Vernaculars  in  the  Examination  this  time. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Maihematies. — Slow,  and  some  of 
them  very  incorrect  in  working ;  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  very 
well  understood,  and  they  generally  attempt  to  divide  in  the  con- 
tracted method,  which  perhaps,  having  little  practice,  leads  them 
into  errors ;  in  Mental  Arithmetic  many  of  them  quick. 

2nd  Class,  4th  Grttjarathi  Division. 
Teacher. — Edalji  Nasharwanji  and  Mayardm  Sambhunath. 
Studies.— M'CiAloch^s  Third  Beading  Book,  84  pages  ;  Double 
Proportion,  and  Fractions ;  Gujarathi  Moral  Class  Book,   1 90 
pages. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  48 

Ditto  do.    present  at  the  Examination  ...     46 

Time. — The  greater  number  eleven  months. 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Dalpatram  Jeevanrdm. 
Nasurwanji  Dorabji. 
Uttaram  Narbhairam. 


Remarks  by  the  Principal. — The  fellow-class  to  Madan's ;  pronun- 
ciation very  good  at  the  upper  end,  but  the  Class  very  large,  and  not 
so  even  as  the  last.  The  same  remark  applies  to  their  translation : 
it  is  uneven,  but  on  the  whole  very  creditable  to  the  Master  ;  can 
parse  with  tolerable  fluency ;  recitation  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
corresponding  Marathi  Class ;  have  been  very  well  practised  in  fram- 
ing English  sentences;  have  studied  190  pages  of  the  translation  of 
the  Moral  Class  Book ;  this  lesson  but  imperfectly  taught. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. — Proportion  and 
Fractions.  All  of  those  who  solved  the  first  Example,  except  7,  used 
the  short  method  of  Division ;  Mental  Arithmetic  good ;  a  very  clear 
knowledge  of  Fractions,  and  the  reasons  of  the  different  rules  in 
Multiplication  and  Division. 

2nd  Class,  3rd  Gujarathi  Division. 

Teachers. — Beiramji  Khurshedji  and  Ugreshver  Ajaramar. 
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Studies.— WCnllocVs  Third  Reading  Book,  two  parts ;  Propor- 
tion ;  Gujarathi  Moral  Class  Book. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  45 

Ditto  do.     present  at  the  Examination         . .  ...     42 

Time, —  A  year  and  six  months. 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Bnijoiji  Nanabhai 
Jamshedji  Jevanji. 
Rustomji  6usta<iyi. 


Remarks  by  the  Principal. — Tliis  Class  has  read  under  Sayad 
Mohamad  for  a  year,  under  Byramji  for  five  months,  without  a 
regular  Master  during  the  last  month.  The  year  which  this  Class 
spent  under  Sayad  Mohamad  has  probably  produced  about  two 
months  of  progress.  Read  badly,  and  translate  very  badly.  Edalji's 
eleven  months'  CUss  parses  very  fluently,  and  these  eighteen  months* 
boys  do  not  profess  to  parse  at  all.  A  hundred  pages  of  the  Moral 
Class  Book  in  Gujarathi.  The  Vernacular,  I  think,  should  be  taught 
by  the  Master  himself. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. — In  an  example  in 
Proportion,  only  nine  answered  correctly,  and  none  of  them  attempt- 
ed to  divide  by  the  contracted  method ;  many  of  them  make  such 
bad  figures,  partly  English  and  partly  Gujarathi,  that  they  continu- 
ally mistake  them ;  no  one  in  the  Class  could  give  any  reason  for 
**  carrying"  in  Multiplication  and  Addition. 

2nd  ClasSf  2nd  Gujarathi  Division. 
Teachers. — Mohanlal  Rhanchordas  and  Nanabhoy  Rupsunker. 
Studies. — Rudiments  of  Knowledge,  58  pages ;  Grammar,  two 

parts ;  and  Idiomatical  Sentences ;  Geography — Asia ;  and  the 

Gujarathi  Moral  Class  Book ;  Fractions. 
Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  39 

Ditto      do.    present  at  the  Examination.  35 

Time, — Very  various ;  some  one  year  and  eight  months,  some  one 
year  and  five  months,  and  a  few  at  different  times. 
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Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Dorabji  Sorabji. 
BomaDji  Sorabji. 
Balram  Niinxlram. 


Remarks  by  the  Principtd. — Pronunciation  imperfect ;  translation 
better  generally,  but  a  few  very  stupid  boys  in  the  Class ;  Grammar 
T^ry  good  at  the  upper  end ;  some  practice  in  easy  English  phrases ; 
have  commenced  the  study  of  Geography ;  read  Gujarathi  very 
fluently,  and  understand  it  well. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. — Only  four  used  the 
contracted  method  of  Division  ;  none  attempted  in  the  second 
Example  the  contracted  method,  showing  that  the  practice  is  not 
usual;  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Fractions.  The 
remark  made  above  in  reference  to  the  confusion  of  English  and 
Gujarathi  applies  to  this  Class  also. 

2tid  Class,  1st  Gujarathi  Division. 
Teachers. — Jahanjir  Burjorji,   Nanabhai  Rupsunkar,    and   Khur- 

shedji  Manakji. 
Studies.^BAidimenis  of  Knowledge,  63  pages ;  Reid's  Geography 
— ^Asia  and  Europe  ;  Reid's  Grammar— Etymology  ;  and  the 
Gujarathi  Moral  Class  Book ;  Arithmetic— some  Mensuration, 
some  Evolution,  some  Decimak^  some  Fractions,  all  Proportion. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class 35 

Ditto        do,    present  at  the  Examination  34 

Time. — Various,  but  many  of  them  two  years. 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Furdunji  Beiramjl 
Jumnadas  Hai^wand^s. 
Edalji  Beiramji. 


Remarks  by  the  Prtn«pa/.— Pronunciation  good ;  translation  good 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Class ;  have  some  practice  in  framing  easy 
English  sentences ;  Grammar  very  good  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
38 
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Class ;  know  more  Geography  than  any  other  Class  yet ;  in  Guja- 
rathi  very  good  at  the  upper  end. 

Remarks  hy  the  Profe88or  of  Mathematiei. — ^AU  hut  four  used 
the  contracted  method  of  Multiplication  and  Division  ;  on  the 
reasons  of  the  different  elementary  rules,  answering  very  good  ;  and 
the  few  hoys  at  the  top,  who  know  Fractions  and  Decimals,  made  no 
mistakes  in  anything  that  was  proposed. 

2nd  Class,  Ui  Mmrathi  Division' 
Teachers. — 'Bihji  Amritr4o  and  Lakshaman  Nrasinwha. 
Studies. — Rudiments  of  Knowledge  ;  Grammar  and  Simple  Senten- 
ces ;  Proportion  ;  Fractions ;  Life  of  Columbus,  in  Marathi. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  ^^ 

Ditto        do.    present  at  the  Examination  39 

Time. — ^Eighteen  months  in  the  Institution. 


Names  or  Prize  Boys. 


Narayen  Mahadew. 
Sudanund  Balcrishna. 
Narayen  Mahadew. 


Bemarki  hy  the  PrineipaL'^B/eBd  remarkably  well ;  recite  a  num- 
ber o(  pieces  of  Poetry ;  translate  from  English  Tery  fairly  ;  parse 
^ry  well ;  some  practice  in  framing  simple  sentences  in  English ;  have 
read  in  Marathi  about  half  of  the  Moral  Class  Book,  and  25  pages 
of  the  Life  of  Columbus ;  about  half  of  them  read  with  sufficient 
iiiency>  and  attend  to  the  subject ;  understand  the  Grammar  of  the 
language  very  well ;  exhibit  some  very  good  specimens  of  writing, 
but  do  not  always  spell  very  carefully. 

Remarks  hy  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. — ^They  possess  a  very 
good  general  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  and  answer  quickly  in  Mental 
Arithmetic  ;  scarcely  any  of  them  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English  to  answer  in  that  language. 

3rd  Class,  2nd  Gujarathi  Division. 

Teachers. — Kawasji  Nasarwanji,  Gangadass  ELhaisordas>   from  the 

21st  of  October,  and  Manucksha  Beiramji   and   Banchordas 

Girdhurbhai. 

Studies. — Chambera*  Moral  Class  Book,  163  pages ;  Rudiments 

of  Grammar ;  Idiomaticai  Exercises  ;  and  Budime&ts  of  Geo' 
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Ipraphy  ;  Proportioiiy  and    FractioBS  ;   History  of   Indm  in 

Gujarathi. 
Nttmber  of  Boys  in  the  Class  41 

Ditto        do.    present  at  the  Examination  36 

Tmtf.— Five  from  the  6th  July  1847  ;  seven  from  the  4th  April^ 
and  six  from  6th  July  1848  ;  and  five  from  lOth  Januaiy  1849. 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Nanabhoy  Rnstamji. 
Edaiji  Kawasji. 
Pestonji  Rostamji. 


Remarks  hy  the  PrincipaL — Pronunciation,  ^th  a  few  exceptions^ 
very  good ;  translate  very  fairly.  With  respect  to  their  ages,  this  is 
a  Class  such  as  we  may  hope  never  again  to  see  in  the  Institution  t 
half  of  them  must  be  young  men  from  16  to  21  or  22  years  of  age. 
The  pupils  admitted  into  the  Institution  during  the  last  year  will 
be  as  forward  as  these,  from  4  to  6  years  earlier.  The  Grammar 
has  been  very  carefully  and  minutely  taught ;  Geography  very  well 
taught.  In  Gujarathi,  read  very  well,  and  understand  very  well 
what  they  read.  In  writing  from  Dictation  make  on  an  average 
about  two  mistakes  to  a  sentence. 

Remarks  hy  the  Professw  of  Mathematics. — Only  three  used  the- 
contracted  method  of  Division  ;  principles  of  Notation,  and  chang* 
ing  the  bases  of  numbers  9,  12,  11,  &c.  generally  understood;  the 
reasons  for  the  rules  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
the  proofs  of  casting  out  the  nines,  and  Fractions,  very  well  under- 
stood, even  by  the  lowest ;  they  have  a  very  good  genenJ  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  but  are  rather  deficient  in 
actual  working. 

3rd  Class,  1st  Gujarathi  Division. 
Teachers. — Nairozji  Ndn&bhai,  Nasarwanji  Naoroji,  and  Oogrash- 

var. 
Studies. — ^The  Moral  Class  Book ;  Reid*8  Geography ;  four  Quarters 
of  the  Globe,   and  India ;    Grammar,  idiomatical  sentences  ; 
History  of  India  in  Gujarathi,  57  pages;   Arithmetic— Frac- 
tions. 
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Number  of  Boys  in  the  Glass •...    43 

Ditto       do.    present  at  the  Examination.  34 

TifM, — Cannot  be  ascertained,  the  Catalogue  not  being  filled  up. 


Names   of  Prize  Boys. 


Morlidhur  Girdhar. 

Ditto  do. 

Ditto  do. 

Pestonji  Sorabji. 


General  proficiency. 
Proficiency  in  Arithmetic. 
Ditto  Vernacular. 

2nd  General  proficiency. 


Remarks  by  the  Principal. — Read  very  well ;  translate  well  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Class ;  Grammar  very  carefully  taught ;  more 
fac'dity  than  any  Class  yet  in  making  easy  English  sentences  ;  Geo- 
graphy as  in  the  last  two  Classes.  In  Gujarathi  read  very  fluently, 
and  understand  it  also  very  well. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics, — All  worked  by  the 
contracted  method  of  Multiplication  and  Subtraction.  The  examples 
proposed  were  long,  and  required  a  great  deal  of  work.  In  the 
general  examination  by  the  Master  on  the  principles  of  Proportion, 
Fractions,  they  answered  very  well,  but  there  were  seven  or  eight 
at  the  bottom  who  had  entered  from  a  higher  Class,  who*  failed  in 
almost  everything. 

3rd  Class,  Marathi  Division, 
Teachers, — Vishnu    Amritrao,   and    Lakshauian    Nrasinwha,   and 

Gungadhar  Shastri. 
Studies. — Moral  Class   Book  ;  Idiomatical  Exercises ;  Grammar  ; 
Geography  ;  and  the  Marathi  Moral  Class  Book  ;  Arithmetic — 
Fractions,  Vulgar  and  Decimal. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  ...     45 

Ditto         do.     present  at  the  Examination  38 

Time, — So  various  that  no  useful  average  can  be  stated. 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Bhaskar  Sacaram. 
Narayen  Ragoonath. 
Viganath  Anuuta. 


General  proficiency. 
Proficiency  in  Arithmetic, 
Ditto  Vernacular. 
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Remarks    hy    the   Principal. — Pronunciation    very  imperfect 
translation  better  than  the  pronunciation  ;  Grammar  but  middling 
sentences  fair  ;  have  some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Geography 
read  Marathi  very  well.     This  Class  learns  the  elements  of  Sanskrit, 
and  they  understand  Marathi  exceedingly  well  ;  write  Marathi  from 
dictation  very  correctly ;  the  boys  at  the  upper  end  not  averaging 
more  than  one  fault  to  a  slate-full  of  writing. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics, — All  used  the  con- 
tracted method  of  Division ;  a  very  good  Class>  and  the  Teacher  has 
taken  great  care  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  the  rules  of  Fractions, 
Vulgar  and  Decimal ;  and  to  teach  the  English  terms  used  in  Arith- 
metic ;  none  of  them,  however,  can  work  in  English. 

4th  Class,  Gujarathi  Division. 

Teachers. — Kiiwasji  Shapurji,  Bamanji  Edalji,  and  Mayardm 
Sambhnnath. 

Studies, — Series  of  Lessons,  three  sections  ;  the  Course  of  Reading, 
24  pages ;  Universal  History,  20  pages ;  Grammar  and  Geo- 
graphy;  Idiomatical  Exercises,  100  pages  ;  Mathematics ;  Geo- 
metry—First Book,  Propositions  15  ;  Algebra— Simple  Equa- 
tions ;  and  the  Life  of  Columbus  in  Gujarathi. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  37 

Ditto  do.  present  at  the  Examination         33 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Dorabji  Framji. 
Jamaji  Byramji. 
Damoder  Mayaram. 


General  proficiency. 
Proficiency  in  Mathematics 
Ditto  Vernacular 


Remarks  by  the  Principal, — Read  on  the  whole  very  well; 
translate  fairly  ;  a  portion  of  the  Class,  about  half,  have  only  lately 
been  placed  under  this  Master ;  this  portion  formerly  under 
Jamsetji ;  deficient  in  Grammar  ;  sentences  much  as  in  the  last ; 
have  just  commenced  History  ;  know  a  great  deal  of  Geography  ; 
highly  interesting  to  notice  the  progress  made  by  all  these  Parsi 
boys  in  Gujarathi ;  they  read  very  fluently,  and  understand  exceed- 
ingly well. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics, — In  Simple  Equations 
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and  Evolution  very  few  failed  ;  but  in  finding  the  greatest  Com<^ 
mon  Measure  nearly  one-half  who  had  been  in  Jamsetji's  Class  did 
not  succeed  in  working  the  second  E&ample  ;  have  commenced  the 
study  of  Geometry ;  know  15  Propositions^  and  the  Definitiona 
required  to  understand  them. 

4th  Cla99,  Marathi  Dim3ion4 
Teachers. — ^Wasudew  Narayan  and  Gungadhar  Shastri. 
Studies. — Chambers'  Exemplary  Biography,  60  pages;  Wilson'ft 
Universal  History ;  History  of  Great  Britain  and  British  India; 
Reid's  Geography — Asia  and  Europe ;  Grammar  ;  and  the 
Life  of  Columbus  in  Marathi ;  Euclid — ^the  whole  of  the  First 
Book  ;  Algebra — Simple  Equations  ;  and  Sanskrit, 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  25 

Ditto        do.     present  at  the  Examination  24 


Names  of  Prize   Boys. 


Ragonath  Janardan. 
Chintoo  Ananta. 


General  proficiency. 
Proficiency  in  Mathematics. 


Remarks  by  the  Principal,: — ^The  pronunciation  of  single  words 
for  the  most  part  very  fair,  but  the  voices  excessively  coarse,  and 
no  notion  of  elocution  ;  translate  on  the  whole  very  well ;  Gram- 
mar not  so  minutely  studied  as  in  one  or  two  of  the  lower  Classes  ; 
frame  easy  sentences  with  some  facility  ;  are  in  advance  of  the 
Classes  below,  in  about  the  proportion  of  their  standing  ;  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  Geography  and  with  the  British  period  of  Indian 
History  ;  an  outline  knowledge  of  Marathi  History. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. — Geometry  very  well 
prepared,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  big  boys  of  five  years' 
standing,  the  answers  were  very  good.  In  Algebra  work  very 
correctly,  and  understand  the  principles  of  the  rules.  (There  has 
been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  Mathematical  Department  of 
the  Lower  School  within  the  past  year.  The  old  mistakes  about 
Proportion  have  almost  vanished ;  improved  methods  of  computa- 
tion have  been  generally  introduced  ;  more  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  and  the  reasons  of  the  diffe- 
rent operations  have  been  taught.  It  will  be  perceived  also  that 
Algebra  and  Geometry  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time.) 
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UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Junior  Class,  Gujarathi  Division, 
Teachers.— Axdaaeer  Framji  and  Kaikhusbru  Hormusji. 
Studies. — M'Culloch's  Course  of  Reading,  three  sections ;  Nichors 
Geography — Asia,  Hindustan,  and  British  India  ;  use  of  the 
Globes,  Definitions  and  the  first  seven  Problems ;  Chambers' 
British  Empire,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  Grammar ;  trans- 
lation from  and  into  the  Vernacular ;  Wilson's  Universal  History 
— ^England ;  theMohamadan  Power  in  India  and  British  India ; 
Algebra — Simple  Equations  of  two  unknown  quantities; 
Geometry — the  first  two  Books^  and  six  Propositions  of  the  3rd 
Book,  with  exercises. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class 41 

Ditto        do.    present  at  the  Examination  34 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Dhiarajlal  Mathurddas* 

Ditto  do. 

Cursetjie  Sorabji. 


General  proficiency. 
Proficiency  in  History. 
Ditto  Mathematics. 


Remarks  by  the  Principal, — Read  English  very  well,  and  answered 
rather  difficult  questions  on  a  poetical  lesson  which  they  had  been 
reading,  very  well ;  an  amount  of  History  most  creditable  to  Khai- 
kousroo,  the  Teacher  ;  the  whole  History  of  India,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  History  of  England ;  frame  easy  English  sentences  with  great 
facility ;  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Geography ;  require  greater 
attention  paid  to  their  Vernaculars. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics, — First  Equation  with 
two  unknown  quantities,  9  failed  ;  2nd  example,  few  failed.  Geo-^ 
metry, — they  knew  the  Propositions  of  two  Books  of  Euclid  well,  and 
solved  several  simple  deductions ;  altogether  the  Class  was  very 
creditable  to  its  Teacher. 

Junior  Class,  Marathi  Division. 
Tea^fters, — ^M&h^dheva  Govind  Shastri,  Narayan  Ballal,  and  Gunga- 

dhar  Shastri. 
Studiss. — M'Cnlioch's  Course  of  Reading,  75  pages  ;  History  of  the 
British  Empire,  as  far  as  Henry  VIIL  -,  use  of  the  Globes ; 
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Algebra— Quadratic  Equations  ;  Geometry — ^two  Books,  and 
the  Exercises ;  Sanskrit. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  25 

Ditto        do.    present  at  the  Examination  22 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Khema  Deokum. 
Narayen  Pandoorung. 


General  proficiency. 
Proficiency  in  Mathematics. 


Remarks  by  the  Principal. — Read  English  very  fluently,  and 
understand  it  very  well ;  gave  very  sensible  answers  to  rather 
searching  questions  on  the  purport  of  the  lesson  they  read  (proofs 
of  the  rotundity  of  the  Earth  in  M'Culloch's  Course  of  Reading)  ; 
a  good  knowledge  of  Grammar ;  a  fair  knowledge  of  Geography ; 
outlines  of  English  History,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  outlines  of 
Ancient  History,  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  read  the  Ver- 
nacular fairly,  and  understand  it  very  well. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. — All  answered'  very 
well  on  the  principles  of  Algebra,  and  worked  very  correctly  ;  in 
Geometry  they  knew  well  two  Books  of  Euclid,  and  the  Exercises  in 
Chambers'  ;  some  of  them  solved  some  simple  exercises  that  they 
had  not  seen  before.  The  Class  is  generally  very  intelligent,  and  has 
been  very  well  taught. 

Senior,  or  Candidate  Classes. 
2nd  Class. 
Teacher. — Bamanji  Pestonji. 

Studies.—Taylor'Q  Modern  History,  Chap.  IV.  Sects.  9, 12, 14,  &  15. 

„        V.  the  whole. 
„      VI.  Sects.  I,  7,  8,  &  9. 
(About  100  pages.) 
„        Ancient  History     „   VIII.  Sects.  5,  6,  &  7. 
„      IX.    „     2,  4,  7,  &  8. 
„        X.    the  whole. 
„      XI.     Sects.  2  &  3.  ^ 
„    XII.    the  whole. 
„     XV.     Sects.  1  to  5. 
(About  130  pages.) 
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Mardiman's  India,  the  whole  of  the  First  Volume  ;  M^CuUoch's 
Course  of  Beading,  from  page  n  to  153  t  Nichol's  Geography — 
the  chapter  on  India,  together  with  the  general  Geography  of  the 
four  Quarters,  from  other  text-hooks  ;  a  Composition  lesson  once 
a  week ;  translation  from  and  into  the  Vernacular ;  Algehra 
-^Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations  ;  Geometry— the  first  four 
Books,  with  their  Exercises,  and  the  Sixth  Book, 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  26 

^     Ditto        do.     preseut  at  the  Examination        25 


Names  of  Prizs  Boys. 


Cooverii  Dorabji. 
Bezanji  Rustumji. 
Kharshedji  Framji. 


General  proficiency. 
Proficiency  in  History. 
Ditto  Mathematics. 


Remarks  by  the  Principal. — The  Elocution  in  this  Class  the  best 
yet ;  tried  them  with  strange  English,  which  they  understood  very 
fairly ;  translation  from  original  Gujarathi  into  English  :  some 
read  Gujarathi  very  well,  but  the  Class  uneven  in  this  respect ; 
most  of  them  understood  it  very  well ;  a  good  knowledge  of 
Marshman's  History  of  India,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  ;  have  gone  over  a  great  deal  of 
History,  ancient  and  modem,  but  have  not  yet  revised  it ;  rather 
deficient  in  collateral  general  knowledge ;  six  or  eight  at  the  top 
know  the  principal  facts  very  well ;  the  subjects  in  these  advanced 
Classes  too  various  to  be  taught  effectually  by  one  Master. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. — ^Work  as  far  as 
Simple  Equations  of  one  and  two  unknown  quantities  well,  but 
many  failed  in  Quadratics  ;  Geometry,  scarcely  any  mistakes  ;  have 
made  great  progress  since  the  Class  was  formed,  in  June,  although 
many  were  the  rejected  of  the  head  Class,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  no  chance  of  Scholarship. 

\st  Candidates^  Class. 
Teacher.— Mr.  W.  Draper. 

Studies. — Marshman's  History  of  India,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Syad  Dynasty ;  Taylor's  Modem  History,  to  the  end  of  the  age 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  Taylor's  Ancient  History,  to  the  de- 
39 
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struction  of  Grecian  freedom  by  Philip  of  Macedon ;  M'GuUoch*8 
Course  of  Readings  150  pages  ;  English  Parsing  and  Compo* 
sition  ;  general  Geography  of  the  world,  and  the  particular 
Geography  of  the  History  read  ;  Algebra — Simple  and  Quadra* 
tic  Equations  ;  Geometry — first  four  Books,  and  the  Sixth 
Book  of  Euclid. 

Number  of  Boys  in  the  Class  22 

Ditto        do.     present  at  the  Examination  18 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


DwarkAn^th  Jagoonnath. 
Darasha  Dorabji. 
Namdev  Narayan- 


G^eral  proficiency. 
Proficiency  in  History. 
Ditto  Mathematics. 


Remarks  by  the  Principal — ^The  Elocution  somewhat  inferior  ; 
understand  the  English  lessons  in  M'CulIoch  Tery  well ;  some  of 
them  do  not  translate  from  English  into  the  Vernacular  quite  as 
fluently  as  they  should  do ;  know  more  History  than  the  Class 
below  them,  and  know  it  much  better ;  read  the  Vernacular  books 
fairly,  and  understand  them  tolerably  well ;  Murathis  and  Guja- 
rathis  are  mixed  in  this  Class. 

Remarks  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. — Scarcely  any  one 
missed  ;  the  boys  generally  very  intelligent ;  work  well,  and  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  general  principles  of  the  rules  ;  in  Geometry 
very  few  made  any  mistakes  in  the  propositions  ;  and  some  of  them 
knew  a  considerable  number  of  deductions;  much  attention  had 
been  given  to  correct  their  ideas  of  Arithmetic,  and  to  improve  their 
method  of  computation ;  the  Class  in  a  very  efficient  state- 
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III. 


SANSKRIT  CLASSES  IN  THE  ELPHINSTONE 
INSTITUTION. 

mft^  ^^'JT^  f%^^   W^    ^cjf   iqjXJ^   ^^iPl^^^W  HTT#?frt! 

^^^rNt  ^WT  ^ft«5T  tn^l  Rim^^j  s^Wt  «tw^  ^^t  ^i^  iw 
9*r  \ — ^iTT^nft^  ^^  ^^t^  uPci^T  ^   ft[i5jft  nTn\m 
vt^  «TW^  *#%  ^ur^  f  T^ 

W^    ^'fipifT   BT^  W*  ftnif^    BTTW. 

q^  ^ — iiWtnff  ^^5   ^ft^  ^PT%  ^?r^#,  ^^^  if^  ^r? 

^9t  ^ — v^^  ^w  vft^^  f^ir^   ^^i  ^5irci  ^m\  ^^f 
^i««iHr  ^^?r  ^i*ii^  i?<i^*fi  **i*ii«^  *ri*iT<T. 

^  ftrii^    BTT^.  «TTftr  ^k  f^rf%#^T  intfff^^  'iHi  f^^  ^^tt 


Tifipr  wrrHt^rnJ 
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(Translation  of  the  Report,  in  Marathi,  of  the  Sanskrit  Classes, 
nth  December  1850.) 

Class  let. — Most  of  the  Boys  passed  a  good  Examination ;  progress 

good  for  the  time. 
Studies, '"Sbshd  Rupavuli :  whole. 
Dhatu  Rupavuli :  a  part. 
SsLm&B  Chandrica :  half. 
Class  2nd. — Gave  a  good  Examination ;  have  finished  the  above- 
mentioned  books ;  translate  small  English  sentences 
into  Sanskrit. 
Class  3rd. — Gave  a  very  good  Examination;  have  finished  the 
above-mentioned  books^  and  half  the  Bodhwachun  in 
addition ;  recite  some  Sanskrit  slokes,  and  translate 
them;    translate  ordinary  Sanskrit    sentences  into 
Marathi- 
Class  4th.— The  best  Class  of  all ;  have  learned  the  four  books  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  Classes,  and  a  fourth  of  the 
Hitopadesh ;  excel  the  other  Classes  chiefly  in  recit- 
ing and  translating  slokes  and  Sanskrit  sentences. 
(Signed)    Crishna  Shastri  Sathe 
SuRiARAM  Shastri, 
Shastri  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut. 
Mahadeo  Govind  Shastri, 
Assist  Master  Elphinstone  Institution, 


Names  of  Prize  Boys. 


Purashotam  BalUji. 
Purushotam  Pdndurang. 
Nardyan  Pandurane. 
Parbhurdm  Nawalram. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 

OF   THE 

GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

BOKBAT. 

FOURTH  YEAR.     SESSION  1849-50. 


PROFESSORS. 

C.  MOREHEAD,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

JOHN  PEET,  Esq.,  Professor  of  R.  D.  PEELE,  Esq., Officiating  Pro- 
Anatomy  and  Surgery.  feasor  of  Midwifery. 

H.  GIRAUD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  W.  C.  COLES,  M.  D.  Officiating  Pro- 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  fessor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


1.  This  Session  has  been  in  several  respects  a  very 
important  one.  Instruction  has  been  commnnicated 
in  two  additional  branches  of  Medical  Education  — 
Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  and  measures 
have  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  extending  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  courses  of  instruction  to  the  subordi- 
nate Medical  Establishment.  These  several  subjects 
will  be  considered  in  their  appropriate  places  in  this 
Report. 
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2.  The  Annual  Examination  for  the  admission  of 
Students  was  held  on  the  12th  April  1849,  when  9 
Candidates  presented  themselves.  Of  these,  3  were 
admitted  as  Free  and  2  as  Stipendiary  Students. 

3.  Twenty-seven  Students  have  attended  the  Col- 
lege during  the  past  Session.  Their  names,  castes, 
ages,  and  the  dates  of  their  registration  will  be  found 
recorded  in  Appendix  (A.) 

4.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  College  has  been 
conducted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prospectus 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session,  and  which  forms  Appendix  (B.)  of 
the  Report. 

6.  The  attendance  of  the  Students  has  been  regular. 
A  reference  to  the  abstract  of  the  RoU-Calls,  Appendix 
(C.)  will  shew  that  absence  has  been,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, occasioned  by  sickness  or  in  consequence  of 
leave  granted,  on  just  grounds  being  shewn. 

Anatomy. 

6.  Fourteen  Students  and  12  Student  Apprentices 
have  attended  the  Anatomical  Class.  The  Lectures 
have,  as  during  the  preceding  Session,  amounted  to  lOS, 
and  have  been  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  Sylla- 
bus which  forms  Appendix  (B.)  of  the  Report  for  the 
year  1847-48.  Care  has,  however,  been  taken  to  make 
those  additions  and  corrections  which  recent  investiga- 
tions in  General  Anatomy  have  in  some  instances  ren- 
dered necessary. 

7.  Mr.  Peet  reports  that  he  has  every  reason  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  attention  paid  by  the  Stu- 
dents, and  with  the  progress  made  by  them,  as  tested 
by  the  weekly  examinations  and  those  held  at  the  close 
of  the  Session. 

8.  Practical  Anatomy  has  also  occupied  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  Students  and  on  this  subject  the  Professor 
observes,  ''  Dissections  commenced  in  the  early  part 
of  November  and  were  continued  without  interruption 
until  the  first  week  in  March.  The  seal  with  which 
this  branch  of  their  studies  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Students  generally  is  most  praiseworthy  and  the  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  subject  acquired  by  many 
of  them  was  satisfactorily  shewn  at  the  Annual  Exami- 
nation. The  senior  Students  confined  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  various  surgical  regions 
connecting  the  Anatomy  of  these  parts  with  the  diseases 
and  injuries  to  which  they  are  liable  and  with  the  per- 
formance of  surgical  operations  most  frequently  requir- 
ed. The  facilities  for  the  study  of  Practical  Anatomy 
have  been  ample.  The  preparations  for  the  illustration 
of  my  Lectures  have  been  diligently  and  carefully  pre- 
pared by  Sadashew  Hemraj  and  Shamrao  Narayan, 
who  have  both  shewn  themselves  zealous  Practical 
Anatomists." 

Chemistry. 

9.  Ten  Students  and  12  Student  Apprentices  attend- 
ed the  Chemical  class.  The  course  consisted  of  72 
Lectures,  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  Syllabus 
which  forms  Appendix  (C.)  of  the  Report  of  the  Col- 
lege for  the  year  1847-48,  except  in  so  far  as  the  ad- 
vancing state  of  Chemical  Science  made  it  necessary 
to  depart  from  that  arrangement. 

10.  The  course  of  Practical  Chemistry  was  coil- 
ducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  two  preceding 
Sessions. 

11.  Dr.  Giraud  reports  favorably  of  the  progress 
made  by  Palonjee  Pestonjee,  Rustomjee  Byramjee, 
Bala  Gopal  and  Ruttonjee  Hormusjee,  and  commends 
Rustomjee  Byramjee  for  the  creditable  manner  in  which 
he  had  performed  the  duties  of  Chemical  Assistant. 
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Institutes  of  Medicine. 

12.  .  Nine  Students  attended  this  course  which  con- 
sisted of  72  Lectures,  delivered  in  accordance  with  the 
Syllabus,  Appendix  (E.)  of  the  Report  for  1847-48. 

13.  The  Physiological  division  of  the  course,  is  that 
part  which  chiefly  forms  the  subject  of  the  weekly 
examinations  and  monthly  written  exercises.  Rustomjee 
Byramjee,  Narayan  Dajee,  Sadashew  Hemraj  and  Bal- 
crushna  Chintoba,  have  during  the  Session  made  very 
creditable  progress. 

Materia  Medica. 

14.  Nine  Students  and  12  Student  Apprentices  at- 
tended the  course  of  Lectures,on  Materia  Medica  which 
amounted  to  72, — and  which  were  delivered  in  accor- 
dance with  the  detailed  Syllabus  which  forms  Appen- 
dix (C.)  of  the  last  Report. 

15.  The  Junior  Students  have  also  been  in  rotation 
practically  engaged  in  compounding  and  dispensing 
Medicines  in  the  Hospital  and  have  exhibited  praise- 
worthy zeal  and  industry. 

Practice  op  Medicine. 

16.  Seventeen  Students  have  attended  this  course 
which  consisted  of  72  Lectures  delivered  in  accordance 
with  the  Syllabus  which  forms  Appendix  (D.)  of  this 
Report.  The  proficiency  exhibited  by  the  4th  year 
Students  at  the  Annual  Examination  was  in  every  i^es- 
pect  satisfactory.  Sebastian  Carvalho,  Anunta  Chun- 
droba,  Atmaram  Pandurung,  J.  C.  Lisboa,  Paul  Francis 
Gomes,  Merwanjee  Sorabjee  and  Muncherjee  Sorabjee 
acquitted  themselves  with  much  credit. 

Clinical  Medicine. 

17.  The  same  Students  who  attended  the  course  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  have  daily  followed  that  of 
Clinical  Medicine. 
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18.  In  the  last  Report  of  the  College  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Clinical  Ward  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  patients  were  selected  from  the  general  wards  of 
the  Hospital  were  fully  explained.  A  similar  system, 
in  these  respects,  has  been  observed  during  this  Session. 

19.  The  greater  proficiency  of  the  students  has  ad- 
mitted of  considerable  modification  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  duties  of  the  ward  have  been  conducted. 
Instead  of  the  daily  reports,  being  dictated  by  the  Pro- 
fessor, they  have  been  previously  prepiared  by  the  Clin- 
ical Clerk  and  have  been  read  by  him  at  the  bedside 
of  the  patient.  The  statements  made  in  them  have 
been  then  scrutinized  by  one  or  two  of  the  attendant 
Students,  at  the  request  of  the  Professor,  with  the  view 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  and  of  correcting 
defects  which  may  be  apparent  in  the  Students' manner 
of  examining  the  sick. 

The  Clerk  has  then  been  required  to  suggest  the 
treatment,  to  propose  a  prescription,  and  the  other  stu- 
dents have  been  encouraged  to  state  objections  and  pro- 
pose amendments  should  any  occur  to  them. 

20.  The  advantages  resulting  from  these  modifica- 
tions have  been,  that  the  time  has  not  been  taken  up  in 
dictation  and  writing,  but  wholly  occupied  in  observ- 
ing and  reasoning  on  the  phenomena  of  disease.  By 
means  of  conversation,  explanation,  interrogation,  the 
attention  of  the  Students  has  been  kept  more  fixed  and 
interested  and  their  powers  of  observation  and  reflection 
more  certainly  exercised.  These  objects,  most  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  view  in  the  education  of  all  youth,  are 
more  especially  necessary  in  regard  to  those  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  that  early  mental  discipline  and 
training  which  is  the  privilege  of  the  young  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  other  countries.  While  the  Students  have 
been  encouraged  to  express  themselves  freely  in  regard 
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to  what  they  observe  in  the  ward,  it  has  been  impressed 
upon  them  that  they  are  only  expected  to  do  so  after  they 
have-carefully  observed  and  reflected.  No  countenance 
has  been  given  to  frivolous  questions  and  remarks. 

21.  The  thirteen  Students  who  are  in  the  4th  year 
of  their  Studies,  and  one  of  the  3rd  year  Students,  Na- 
rayan  Dajee  have  in  rotation  officiated  as  Clinical  Clerks; 
and  the  following  nine  may  be  mentioned  as  those  of 
them  who  have  conducted  the  duties  with  the  greatest 
efficiency,  assiduity  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick.  Mr.  Carvalho,  Atmaram  Pandurung,  Rhao  Da- 
jee, Merwanjee  Sorabjee,  Mr.  Gomes,  Mr.  Lisboa,  Mun- 
cherjee  Sorabjee,  Anunta  Chundroba  and  Narayan 
Dajee. 

22.  Many  of  the  Students  have  also  assisted  in  con- 
ducting the  duties  of  the  Dispensary,  for  outpatients. 
The  Seniors  in  prescribing  for  some  of  the  sick,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Peet  and  Dr.  Giraud.  The 
Juniors  in  registering  the  names  of  the  patients  and  in 
dispensing  medicines. 

23.  In  addition  to  the  daily  Clinical  instruction  in 
the  Hospital,  33  Lectures  have  been  delivered,  in  the 
College,  on  the  cases  treated  in  the  ward.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  consideration  of  the  cases  has  assumed 
more  the  character  of  interrogation  of  the  Students  than 
of  a  formal  lecture  ;  and  probably  in  future  Sessions  it 
will  be  found  expedient  to  give  still  more  of  the  time 
of  these  weekly  meetings  in  the  College  to  examina- 
tion in  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  to  restrict  Qlini- 
cal  instruction  to  its  only  true  arena,  the  bed-side  of 
the  sick.  It  has  already  been  explained  in  a  former  re- 
port that  as  few  of  the  patients  understand  English, 
those  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  conducting 
Clinical  instruction  in  Medical  Schools,  when  the 
Teacher  and  the  sick  speak  the  same  language,  are  not 
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experienced  here,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
turn  these  advantages  to  the  fullest  account. 

24.  In  Appendix  (E)  will  be  found  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  diseases  which  have  been  under  treatment 
in  the  Clinical  Ward,  from  which  some  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  opportunities  which  the  Students 
have  enjoyed  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
disease. — ^This  statemeift  however  by  no  means  exhi- 
bits the  full  extent  of  these  opportunities. — Asiatic 
Cholera  and  Small-pox  have  prevailed  extensively  dur* 
ing  the  Session  and  the  assiduous  Students  have  not 
failed  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  practical  study  of 
these  formidable  diseases. 

25.  With  the  view  of  shewing  the  capabilities  of 
the  J.  J.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  as  a  practical 
School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  during  the  past  Ses- 
sion, it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  annex  a  return  of 
the  patients  admitted  and  the  results.  It  forms  Ap- 
pendix (F.  and  G.)  of  this  report.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  mortality  shewn  in  the  Hospital  Return  is  very 
great.  This  depends  on  the  state  of  destitution  of  many 
of  the  inmates  and  the  advanced  stages  of  disease  at 
which  many  of  the  admissions  take  place,  as  has  been 
frequently  explained  in  the  Official  Reports  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

Surgery. 

26.  Seventeen  Students  have  attended  the  course 
of  Surgery  which  consisted  of  64  Lectures  on  Surgery 
and  33  Clinical  Lectures  and  examinations. 

27.  Mr.  Peet  observes  that  the  only  change  of  im- 
portance between  the  arrangement  of  the  lectures  in  this 
and  the  preceding  Session  was  the  introduction  of 
Operative  Surgery,  as  part  of  the  regular  course. 
Whereas,  in  the  preceding  Session,  surgical  operations 
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were  performed  in  the  dissecting  room  upon  days 
distinct  from  those  of  Lecture.  In  order  to  admit  of 
sufficient  time  being  available  for  this  arrangement  the 
lectures  were  generally  condensed,  and  a  few  in  the 
first  division  curtailed.  In  future  courses,  the  number 
of  Lectures  will  be  increased  to  70,  and  still  farther 
time  will  be  given  to  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative 
Surgery.  A  detailed  Syllabub  will  form  an  Appendix 
to  the  next  report  of  the  College. 

Clinical  Su^oery. 
23.     Has  been  taught  during   this   Session  in   the 
same  manner  as  was  explained  in  the  report  of  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

Minor  Suroery. 

29.  The  Professor  reports  that  the  opportunities  of 
acquiring  facility  and  neatness  in  the  performance  of 
the  minor  surgical  operations  and  in  the  application 
of  splints  and  bandages  have  been  considerable  as  will 
appear  from  a  reference  to  the  list  which  forms  Appen- 
dix (H.)  He  is  moreover  favorably  impressed  with 
the  capability  possessed  by  the  Students,  generally,  of 
attaining  a  considerable  amount  of  dexterity  in  these 
manipulations  and  is  not  without  hope  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  ensuing  Session  will  admit  of  a  still  more 
close  and  systematic  attention  being  paid  to  this  branch 
of  Surgery. 

30.  A  table  of  the  injuries  and  diseases  treated  in 
the  Clinical  Surgical  Ward,  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
(J.)  and  Mr.  Peet  remarks  that  the  number  has  been 
quite  sufficient  for  the  illustration  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  Surgical  Lectures  and  that,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  Students  have  shewn  every  dis- 
position to  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  information 
they  were  calculated  to  afford. 

31.  The  List  of  Capital  operations  performed  in  the 
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presence  of  the  Students  form  part  of  the  same  Appen- 
dix (J.) 

Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
33.  At  the  opening  of  the  Grant  Medical  College, 
no  arrangement  was  made  for  instruction  in  Midwifery 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Nor  was  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be.  These  important  branches  of  Medi- 
cal education  were  not  to  constitute  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum before  the  commencement  of  the  4th  year  of  study. 
But  the  Board  of  Education,  wisely  anticipating  the 
necessity  that  would  then  arise,  brought  the  subject  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  controlling  authorities  in  such 
time  as  would  admit,  it  was  hoped,  of  the  necessary 
arrangements  being  made. 

33.  Tn  this,  however,  expectation  was  disappointed. 
The  commencement  of  the  session  drew  near.  The 
only  alternative  seemed  to  be  the  post-ponement  for 
another  year  of  instruction  in  Midwifery  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  consequently  a  check  to  the  onward 
progress  of  the  Students,  which  could  not  have  been  in- 
curred without  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  efficiency  and  stability  of  the  Institution. 

34.  From  this  threatened  embarrassment  the  Col- 
lege was  relieved  by  the  generous  professional  zeal  of 
Dr.  Peele,  and  of  Dr.  Coles.  The  former  gentleman 
volunteered  to  officiate  as  Professor  of  Obstetric  Medi- 
cine, the  latter  as  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

35.  These  liberal  offers  were  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  4th  year  students  have  enjoyed  the 
promised  advantage  of  systematic  instruction  in  these 
two  important  branches  of  medical  study. 

36.  They,  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  lis- 
tening to  the  well  arranged  and  practical  lectures  of 
these  gentlemen  and  of  being  present  at  the  examina- 
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tiott  of  their  students,  can  amply  testify  to  the  ability  and 
success  with  which  their  courses  of  instruction  have 
been  conducted  and  to  the  advantages  which  their  un- 
requited labors  have  conferred  upon  the  students  of 
the  College. 

37.  It  is  indeed  most  desirable  that  Obstetric  Medi- 
cine and  Medical  Jurisprudence  should  be  taught  to  the 
medical  student  of  this  country  by  able^  judicious  and 
practical  men,  because,  during  the  course  of  their  pro- 
fessional career,  sound  knowledge  and  practical  expe- 
rience in  both  these  branches  will  be  called  into  fre- 
quent requisition. 

38.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  which  through  of- 
ficious ignorance  so  frequently  complicate  ehild-birtb 
among  the  females  of  India,  the  mortality  or  derange- 
ment of  health,  the  consequences  of  subsequent  mis- 
management, are  facts  familiar  to  and  much  deplored 
by  medical  men  in  this  country. 

39.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intelligent  and 
reflecting  portion  of  the  community,  generally,  are  fully 
aware  of  these  serious  evils  and  are  ready  actively  to 
assist  in  their  early  removal. 

40.  This  indeed  is  evident  from  the  proceedings  of 
a  meeting  which  has  lately  been  held  in  this  place  and 
which  will  be  found  recorded  in  Appendix  (K.)  of  this 
Report. 

41.  That  a  good  knowledge  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence is  also  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  native 
medical  practitioner  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  in- 
stances, in  which  medical  evidence  is  or  ought  to  be 
required  in  the  courts  of  India,  are  very  numerous  in- 
deed and  they  often  involve  questions  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  just  administration  of  the  laws. 

42.  In  proof  of  the  frequency  of  these  occurrences 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  taking  the  average  of  the  last 
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2  years,  about  500  persons  are  received  annually  into 
the  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  Hospital  in  regard  to  whom 
information  involving  professional  knowledge  is  re- 
quired by  the  Magistrate  or  Coroner,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  written  certificate  or  oral  testimony  on  oath. — 
Further  that  taking  the  average  of  the  last  2  years,  172 
inquests  are  held  annually  in  Bombay  before  the  Coro- 
ner ;  that,  in  48  of  these,  medical  evidence  has  been 
given  and  that  in  many  others  it  would  have  been  very 
desirable.  If  such  be  the  demand  for  medical  testi- 
mony in  judicial  enquiries  in  Bombay,  the  same  ne- 
cessity may  be  safely  assumed  to  exist  and  its  want  to 
be  often  felt  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  mof- 
fussil  courts. 

43.  But  the  importance  of  medical  testimony  in 
judicial  enquiries  is  also  well  known  to  the  intelligent 
members  of  the  native  community.  The  writer  of  this 
report  remembers  well,  when  conversing  with  Jug- 
gonath  Sunkersett,  Esq.  on  the  advantages  likely  to  ac- 
crue from  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  College, 
that  enlightened  advocate  for  the  education  of  his  coun- 
trymen remarked  that  the  existence  of  a  class  of  educat- 
ed native  medical  practitioners  would  go  far  to  remove 
those  obstructions  which  the  prejudices  of  caste  or  of 
ignorance  have  not  unfrequently  opposed  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Coroner  in  instances  of  death  under 
suspicious  circumstances. 

44.  Nor  is  this  experienced  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion Board  singular  amongst  his  countrymen  in  enter- 
taining this  belief  of  the  importance  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence to  the  native  practitioner  of  medicine  and  to  the 
general  community.  During  the  course  of  the  Session  a 
letter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  College  by  Ali  Mahomed  Khan,  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  the  active  interest  which  on  different  occa- 
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sions  he  has  shewn  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Native 
Education 'Society  and  again,  more  recently,  for  the 
liberal  aid  which  he  afforded  towards  the  alleviation  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  the  late  season  of  extreme 
sickness. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Grant  Medical  College. 

Sir, — It  is  with  much  gratification  that  I  in  common 
with  my  countrymen  generally  have  observed  the  ad- 
vancing knowledge  of  the  Students  of  the  Grant  Medi- 
cal College,  and  I  am  desirous  of  aiding  in  their  encon* 
ragement. 

I  have  learnt  that  the  senior  students  have  been, 
during  the  present  Session  and  will  be  again  in  the 
ensuing  one,  engaged  in  the  study  of  Medical  Jnris- 
dence ;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  many  cases  which 
come  before  our  Courts  of  Justice  in  this  country, — ^in 
which  medical  evidence  is  required — cases  of  suspected 
poisoning,  cases  of  serious  personal  injury,  or  death 
from  violence — I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  very  ex- 
pedient that  the  attention  of  the  Students  should  be 
particularly  directed  to  the  study  of  this  subject ;  and 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  them,  I  beg  now  to  in- 
timate my  wish  to  present  to  the  student  most  pro- 
ficient in  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  close  of  next 
Session  a  box  containing  a  selected  assortment  of  che- 
mical apparatus  and  re-agents  for  the  detection  of  poi- 
sons ;  also  a  copy  of  Christison's  Treatise  on  Poisons. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed.)    Ali  Mahomep. 

4th  March  1850. 
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Midwifery. 

45.  Thirteen  Students  attended  this  conrse  which 
consisted  of  47  lectares,  and  36  examinations.  Dr. 
Peele  reports  that  the  progress  made  by  the  Students 
afforded  him  much  satisfaction.  The  appearance  made 
by  them  at  the  annual  examination  was  in  every  res- 
pect creditable  to  their  industry. 

A  memorandum  of  the  course  forms  Appendix  (L,) 
of  the  Report. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

46.  Thirteen  Students  attended  this  course.  The 
number  of  lectures  was  50y  examinations  25.  Dr  Coles 
reports  that  throughout  the  course  the  Students  were 
attentive  and  industrious,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
periodiccd  and  annual  examinations  shewed  that,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  they  bad  acquired  a  very  considera- 
ble and  creditable  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lectures. 

In  appendix  (M.)  will  be  found  an  outline  memo- 
randum of  the  course. 

47.  Such  then  is  a  report  of  the  studies  in  which 
the  regular  Students  of  the  College  have  been  engaged 
during  the  session. 

They  include  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine and  Clinical  Medicine,  the  Principles  of  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Surgery,  Midwifery  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 

Every  Student  in  each  subject  is  required  to  provide 
himself  with  the  work  which  has  been  fixed  on  as  the 
text-book.  In  order  that  a  complete  view  of  the  system 
of  education  may  be  exhibited,  a  list  of  the  text-books 
in  the  several  subjects  has  been  drawn  up  and  is  re- 
corded in  Appendix  (N.) 
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Student  Apprentices* 

48.  Let  us  now  pass  to  another  circumstance  of  the 
session  which  constitutes  a  new  feature  in  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  College,  one  by  which  its  courses  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  rendered  more  extensively  useful  and  more 
immediately  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  public  Ser- 
vice. This  College,  as  that  of  Bengal,  was  instituted  vdth 
the  object  of  qualifying  the  regular  Students  to  under- 
take the  responsibilities  of  independent  medical  practice  • 
About  the  5th  year  of  the  operations  of  the  Bengal  Me- 
cical  College,  various  measures  were  adopted  with  the 
view  of  extending  some  of  its  advantages  to  the  sub- 
ordinate Medical  Establishment  so  that  through  its  in- 
fluence, they  might  become  better  quedified  for  the  du- 
ties required  of  them  in  the  public  service.  Of  the 
pupils  now  in  attendance  at  the  Bengal  College  more 
than  one  half  is  of  this  class,  not  being  educated  for  in- 
dependent medical  practice,  but,  through  a  short  curri- 
culum of  study,  being  made  better  fitted  for  the  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  subordinate  duties  which  they 
are  required  to  perform  in  the  regimental  and  other 
hospitals  of  the  public  service. 

49.  Desirous  that  similar  benefits  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  medical  apprentices  and  that  similar  ad- 
vantages should  accrue  to  the  Government  establish- 
ments of  this  Presidency,  Dr.  Bumes  on  the  26th  of 
April  last  recommended  that  15  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent Medical  Apprentices  should  be  attached  to  the 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  Hospital  and  should  under  the 
title  of  "  Student  Apprentices"  receive  during  the 
session,  in  the  Grant  Medical  College,  instruction 
in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Materia  Medica.  This 
suggestion  was  approved  of  by  the  Government.  But 
of  the  15  selected  Student  Apprentices  only  13,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  able  to 
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join  the  College  before  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion. These  Student  Apprentices  have  attended  the 
College  with  regularity  and  the  progress  made  by  them 
in  Anatomy,  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  has  been, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  creditable  and  satisfactory. 

50.  The  success  which  has  attended  this  experi- 
ment has  been  so  encouraging,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  gradually  so  remodel- 
ling the  subordinate  medical  establishment  as  to  give 
to  the  Apprentices,  at  a  sufficiently  advanced  period  of 
their  service,  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  the  College, 
for  two  years,  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica 
and  the  Elements  of  Surgery  and  Medicine. 

Examinations  for  Honors. 

51.  In  the  month  of  September  1849  the  notifica- 
tion which  forms  Appendix  (O.)  of  the  Report  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Government  Gazette.  It  intimates  the 
conditions  on  which  the  Carnac,  Farish,  Anderson,  and 
Reid  Scholarships,  the  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  and 
Venayuk  Gungadhnr  Shastri  Prizes  were  to  to  be 
awarded  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 

52.  The  prospectus  which  forms  Appendix,  (P.)  will 
explain  the  character  of  the  examinations  held  for  the 
award  of  these  Scholarships  and  other  honors. 

53.  In  this  it  will  be  observed  that  one  day  was  al- 
lotted for  clinical  examination  in  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  in  the  wards  of  the  Hos- 
pital, This  course  was  followed  with  the  view  ef  test- 
ing the  real  practical  acquaintance  with  medicine 
and  surgery  possessed  by  the  Students. 

54.  Such  a  mode  of  examination  should,  it  may  be 
with  safety  affirmed,  be  adopted  in  all  instances  when 
the  object  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  a  capacity 
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has  been  really  acqaired  of  practically  applying  the 
sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

55.  The  written  questions  proposed  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  Sut« 
gery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Midwifery  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  have  been  arranged  and  constitute  Ap- 
pendix (Q.)  of  the  Report. 

56.  The  Scholarships  and  Prizes  notified  for  com* 
petition  were  awarded  to  the  following  Students  : — 

57.  The  Anderson  Scholarship  of  Rs.  25  monthly 
to  the  best  Anatomist,  practical  and  surgical  Anatomy 
included,  open  to  all  the  Students  of  the  College,  was 
competed  for  by  five  Students  Sebastian  Carvalho, 
Atmaram  Pandurung,  J.  C.  Lisboa,  Muncherjee  Sorab- 
jee  and  Narayan  Dajee. — The  performances  of  all  were 
very  creditable  but  Atmaram  Pandurung  was  the  best, 
and  to  him  the  Scholarship  was  awarded. 

Three  Scholarships  were  open  for  competition  to  the 
4th  year  Students. 

1.  The  Carnac  Scholarship  of  Bs.  25  for  the  great- 
est proficiency  and  Practical  knowledge  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  to  Sebastian  Carvalho. 

2.  The  Parish  Scholorship  of  Rs.  20  monthly  for 
the  2nd  degree  of  proficiency  in  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  Atmaram  Pandu- 
rung ;  but  to  this  Student  a  Scholarship  has  been  al- 
ready awarded,  therefore,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  notification  the  Scholarship  passed  to  the  proficient 
in  the  next  degree,  J.  C.  Lisboa  and  a  prize  of  books 
was  conferred  upon  Atmaram  Pandurung  in  token 
of  his  successful  competion. 

3.  The  Anderson  Scholarship  of  Rs.  15  monthly  for 
the  3rd  degree  of  proficiency  and  Practical  knowledge 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  Anunta  Chunproba  he  be- 
ing the  next  in  degree,  after  J.  C.  Lisboa, 
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tn  the  notification  it  is  stated  that  in  awarding  these 
Scholarships  for  proficiency  in  Medicine  and  Surgery 
much  importance  would  be  attached  to  assiduous  and 
regular  attendance  in  the  Clinical  wards  and  to  effi- 
ciency and  zeal  in  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  Clinical 
Clerk  and  Surgical  Dresser.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
defect  in  these  respects  that  Anunta  Chundroba  was  not 
classed  second  in  Medicine  and  Surgery — a  position  in 
which  his  written  and  viva  voce  examinations  would 
otherwise  have  certainly  placed  him. 

One  Scholarship  was  open  for  competition  to  the  third 
year  Students. 

The  Reid  Scholarship  of  Rs.  20  monthly  for  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  was  awarded  to  Narayan  Dajee. 

Two  Scholarships  were  open  to  the  third  and  second 
year  Students,  1st  an  Anderson  Scholarship  of  Rs.  20 
monthly  for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  was  awarded  to  Narayan  Dajee ;  but  to  this 
very  industrious  Student  a  Scholarship  had  been  al- 
ready allotted,  therefore  this  passed  to  the  proficient  in 
the  next  degree,  Rustomjeb  Byramjee,  and  Narayan 
Dajee  recived  a  prize  of  books. 

The  Parish  Scholarship  of  Rs.  20  monthly  for  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  Materia  Medica  and  Practical 
Pharmacy  was  also  gained  by  Narayan  Dajee  but  in 
the  terms  of  the  m)tification  he  received  a  prize  of 
books.  And  as  no  other  Student  of  Materia  Medica 
came  up  to  the  required  standard,  the  Parish  Scholar- 
ship was  not  re-awarded. 

To  the  Students  of  the  2nd  and  1st  year  two  Scholar- 
ships were  open. 

1st.  The  Carnac  Scholarship  of  Rs.  15  monthly  for  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  Anatomy  has  been  awarded  to 
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Rastomjee  Byramjee,  but  to  him  a  higher  Scholar- 
ship for  proficiency  in  the  same  subject  has  been  al- 
ready allotted,  therefore  this  passed  io  the  proficient  in 
the  next  degree  Balkbishna  Sacharam. 

2nd.  The  Carnac  Scholarship  of  Rupees  15  monthly 
for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  Chemistry  both  theore- 
tical and  practical  to  Palonjee  Festonjeb. 

To  the  1st  year  Students  one  Scholarship  was  ex- 
clusively open. 

The  jPart5&  Scholarship  of  Rs.  10  monthly  for  the 
greatest  proficiency,  care  and  accuracy  in  compounding 
and  dispensing  medicines  in  Hospital  has  been  award- 
ed to  Balla  Gopal. 

58.  The  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejcebhoy  Medical  Prize  of 
Rs.  250  open  to  the  Clinical  Clerks  and  Surgical  Dres- 
sers, among  the  4th  year  Students,  for  the  best  Clinical 
Report  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  was  competed  for 
by  Bhawoo  Dajee,  Sebastian  Carvalho,  J.  C.  Lisboa, 
and  Atmaram  Pandurung.  The  exercises  of  all  the 
competitors  were  very  creditable. — ^That  of  Mr.  Car- 
valho, was  the  best  and  to  him  the  prize  was  award- 
ed. 

59.  The  Venayuk  Gungadhur  Shastree  Prize,  for 
the  greatest  acquaintance  with  Indian  Plants  in  addition 
to  a  good  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica,  was  open  to 
all  the  Students  of  the  College.  It  was  competed  for 
by  Sebastian  Carvalho,  and  Narayan  Dajee,  the  former 
a  4th  year  Student  the  latter  a  3rd  year  Student.  The 
exercises  of  both  were  very  accurate  and  complete  but 
that  of  Mr.  Carvalho,  was  the  best  and  to  him  the 
prize  was  awarded. 

60.  Besides  the  successful  competitors  for  scholar- 
ships and  prizes  there  are  several  other  Students  whose 
industry  amd  proficiency  were  conspicuous.   Of  these 
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Paul  Francis  Gomez,  Merwaitjee  Sorabjee,  Munchbr- 
JEE  Sorabjee,  and  Ruttonjbe  Horbiusjee,  are  the  most 
derserving  of  commendatioii.  Bhawoo  Dajee,  a  dis- 
tinguished Student  of  former  years  was,  on  account  of 
sickness,  unable  to  compete. 

61.  The  promotion  of  the  following  Stipendiary 
Students  has  been  recommended  and  sanctioned. 

From  the  2d  to  the  3rd  class,  Narayan  Dajee,  Suda- 
shiva  Hemraj,  Shamrao  Narayan,  Balkrishna  Chintoba. 
From  1st  to  the  2d  class,  Balla  Gopal,  Ruttonjee  Hor- 
musjee. 

62.  Appendix  (R)  is  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  the 
examinations,  it  exhibits  the  Students  classed  in  the 
order  and  degree  of  their  proficiency  in  the  several 
branches  of  their  studies  during  the  session. 

Examination  of  Student  Apprbntioes. 

63.  .  The  Student  Apprentices  have  also  been  care- 
fully examined  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Materia 
Medica.  The  most  proficient  is  Edward  Carpenter 
and  to  him  the  Medical  Board  awarded  a  prize  in  tok- 
en of  the  satisfaction  which  they  had  derived  from  the 
report  received  of  his  good  conduct,  industrious,  habits 
and  very  respectable  aequirementa.  Of  the  other  Student 
Apprentices  there  sure  also  several  whose  conduct,  indus- 
try and  acquirements  are  worthy  of  praise ;  of  these  I 
would  name  Shreeput  Sheshadri, William  Conway,  Na- 
gapah  and  William  Douglas. 

64.  Appendix  (S)  is  an  abstract  of  the  examination 
of  the  Student  Apprentices.  It  exhibits  them  classed 
in  the  order  and  degree  of  profieieney  in  the  several 
branches  of  their  studies. 

65.  It  formed  part  of  the  instructions  relative  to  the 
Student  Apprentices,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Session  a 
report  should  be  made  to  the  Medical  Board  of  the  suc- 
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cess  or  otherwise  which  has  attended  this  experimene, 
and  that  suggestions  having  in  view  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement should  be  offered.  This  report  will  be  fouml 
in  Appendix  (T). 

Anatomical  Museum. 

66.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  Museum  is  with- 
out a  Curator  and  that  the  time  of  all  the  Professors  ancf 
of  the  Students  is  otherwise  most  fully  engaged,  T 
think  that  the  progress  which  is  being  gradually  mad«^ 
is  very  satisfactory  and  more  than  could  reasonably  be 
looked  for.  During  the  past  session  74  preparations 
have  been  added  to  the  museum.  Of  these  60  are  the 
work  of  the  students  and  the  skill  and  delicacy  evinced 
in  the  execution  of  several  of  them,  would  entitle  them 
to  no  mean  place  in  the  extensive  museums  of  old 
established  schools. 

67.  A  detailed  list  of  these  preparations  with  the 
names  of  the  donors  will  be  found  in  Appendix  (V). 

68.  Bhawoo  Dajee,  Narayan  Dajee,  Palonjee  Pes- 
tonjee,  Atmaram  Pandurung,  Merwanjee  Sorabjee, 
and  Sadashiva  Hemraj  are  the  Students  to  whom  the 
museum  has  been  chiefly  indebted  .during  the  session. 

The  contributions  by  Bhawoo  Dajee  of  15  skulls  of 
natives  of  India,  1  (chinaman,  1  native  of  Java,  1 
native  of  Manilla  and  2  natives  of  Africa  are  particu- 
larly valuable,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  what  no  doubt 
before  long  will  constitute  an  authentic  series  of  the 
characteristic  skulls  of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
human  race. 

69.  To  Narayan  Dajee  has  been  entrusted  the  ge- 
neral care  and  arrangement  of  the  museum  and  he  has 
discharged  these  duties  with  his  accustomed  industry 
and  trustworthiness. 
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Library. 

70.  The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  session 
have  been  chiefly  by  donations;  of  these  the  principal 
consisted  of  about  40  volumes,  many  of  them  very  valu- 
able, the  property  of  the  late  Assistant  Surgeon  Carr, 
presented  to  the  College  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bombay. 

71.  The  volumes  of  this  valuable  gift  have  each 
been  suitably  inscribed,  and  arranged  in  a  distinct 
series  in  token  of  gratitude,  and  sympathy  in  the  affect- 
ing circumstance  which  their  presentation  has  served 
to  commemorate. 

Collection  of  the  Articles  op  the  Materia  Medica 
AND  Minerals. 

72.  Specimens  of  a  large  number  of  drags  Officinal 
in  the  British  Pharmacopeias  and  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  College  collection  were  indented  for  in  1847, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  received.  At  that  time  also  an 
assortment  of  chemical  apparatus  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  furniture  of  the  Laboratory  was  indented  for 
but  of  this  also  no  tidings  have  been  received. 

73.  During  the  past  session  the  Bombay  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  presented  the  College 
with  a  valuable  donation  of  75  selected  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  metallic  ores  which,  with  the  minerals 
previously  in  the  collection,  have  been  systematically 
named  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  Phillip's  Mineralogy. 

74.  Besides  a  good  assortment  of  earthy  minerals, 
the  collection  contains  the  ores  of  the  following  me- 
tals :  Iron,  Manganese,  Chromium,  Cobalt,  Nickel, 
Zinc,  Tin,  Molybdynum,  Cerium,  Yttrium,  Uranium, 
Tantalum,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Tellurium,  Bismuth, 
Copper,  Lead,  Silver,  Mercury  and  Gold ;  and  these  h^ve 
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been  found  to  be  of  great  service   in  illustrating  the 
Chemical  Lectures. 

Donations  to  the  College. 

75.  It  has  been  a  pleasing  duty  at  the  close  of  each 
recurring  session  to  report  some  fresh  instance  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Native  Gentlemen  of  this 
community,  from  which  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  good  which  is  likely  to 
result  from  the  Institution  and  are  desirous  of  promoting 
its  interests  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

76.  The  names  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  Jug- 
gonath  Sunkersett,  Framjee  Cawasjee,  Venayak  Gunga- 
dhur  Shastri,  and  Ali  Mahomed  Khan,  are  already 
honorably  associated  with  the  College.  To  this  list  I 
have  now  to  add  the  name  of  a  foreign  Prince  His 
Highness  the  Guicowar,  who  during  his  late  visit  to 
Bombay  evinced  much  interest  and  curiosity  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  College  and  was  pleased  to  present 
a  donation  of  Rs.  4,000  to  be  appropriated  in  such 
manner  as  shall  conduce  most  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Medical  School. 

77.  This  most  liberal  gift  has  been  appropriated,  as 
has  already  been  reported,  to  the  purposes  of  the  Obs- 
tetric Institution — a  ward  in  which  will  be  designated 
by  his  Highness'  name. 

Examination  of  Candidates 
For  Admission. 

78.  On  the  12th  April,  and  12th  June,  the  examina- 
tion of  Candidates  for  admission  took  place  nine  candi- 
dates for  admission  as  Free  Students  presented  them* 
selves.    Of  these  eight  were  found  qualified. 

79.  One  student  Hurricbund  Chundroba  has  ceas- 
ed to  attend  during  the  session ;  his  name  will  therefore 
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be  removed  from  the  list,  and  the  5th  Session  of  the 
College  will  open  on  the  15th  of  June,  with 
stipendiary  Students  20,  free  Students  11 ;  in  all  34 
regular  Students ;  also  16  Student  Apprentices,  being 
an  aggregate  of  50  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  College. 

Carnac   Parish,    Anderson,  and    Reid,    Scholarship 

Funds. 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jebjbebhoy   Medical  Book  and  Prize 

Funds. 

80.  As  the  official  year  has  just  closed  and  as  it  is 
desirable  not  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  College 
report  it  will  be  a  more  expedient  arrangement  that 
the  statement  of  the  account  of  these  funds  be  allowed 
to  be  one  year  in  arrears. 

81.  The  statements  for  the  year  1848-49,  appeared 
in  the  report  for  the  same  year ;  those  of  1849*50  will 
be  published  with  the  College  report  for  1850-51. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

82.  At  the  close  of  this,  the  4th  Session  of  the  Col- 
lege, it  may  prove  useful  and  instructive  to  take  a  short 
retrospective  view  of  those  circumstcmces  which  dis- 
tinctly bear  upon  the  question  of  the  success  and  pros- 
pects of  medical  education  in  this  place.  It  further 
may  prove  useful  and  instructive  to  compare  the  pro- 
gress and  state  of  this  College,  yet  in  its  infancy,  with 
that  of  Bengal  now  in  the  prime  of  its  full  maturity 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  full  measure  of  support 
which,  from  its  success  and  its  usefulness,  is  so  justly  its 
due,  and  which  liberal  and  enlightened  governments 
are  ever  ready  to  extend  to  all  honest  and  well  directed 
efforts,  which  have  in  view  to  substitute  knowledge 
for  ignorance  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  sur- 
fering  people. 
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83.  And  first,  I  would  allude  to  the  number  of  the 
Students  in  this  College.  During  the  four  years  that  it 
has  been  in  existence,  92  candidates  have  presented 
themselves  for  admission,  of  these  52  have  been  found 
qualified. 

84.  The  College  opened  with  12  Students.  Ad- 
mission takes  place  only  once  in  the  year.  The  num- 
bers have  from  year  to  year  steadily  increased  and 
there  are  now  on  the  rolls  34  regular  Students  ;  viz.  20 
stipendiary  the  number  to  which  this  class  is  limitted 
by  Government  and  14  free  Students. 

85.  In  regard  to  the  classes  of  the  community  to 
which  these  Students  belong,  it  is  an  interesting,  en- 
couraging and  significant  fact  that  there  are  three 
Hindoo  Students  in  whose  families  the  profession  of 
medicine  is  hereditary  and  whose  nearest  relations 
are  practitioners  according  to  the  Hindoo  system  of 
considerable  repute.  Yet  these  youths  are  sent  to  this 
College  to  learn,  it  is  true,  the  profession  of  their  fathers, 
but  according  to  a  system  which  they  well  know  to  be 
better  and  under  favourable  circumstances  which  they 
well  know  how  to  appreciate  and  of  which  like  in- 
telligent men  they  readily  avail  themselves. 

86.  It  was  among  the  enlightened  anticipations  of 
the  distinguished  Founder  of  this  School,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  through  its  influence  the  Weids 
and  Hakeems  would  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the 
scanty  and  uncertedn  traditionary  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  their  fathers  but  would  soon  learn  to  seek 
for  the  solid  instruction  of  a  systematic  and  scientific 
school ;  and  now  we  find  that  the  seed  of  this  great 
social  improvement  is  already  sown;  and  can  we 
doubt  what  in  the  natural  course  of  events  must  be  the 
issue  ?     It  is  vain,   I  believe  to  talk   of  prejudices  on 
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Ihe  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  against  an  Euro- 
pean system  of  medicine.  That  system  which  best 
cures  disease  and  alleviates  suffering,  it  matters  not 
what  its  name  may  be,  must  be  the  most  acceptable  to 
people  of  all  castes  and  all  creeds  and  of  all  countries. 
So  long  as  such  a  healing  art  is  taught  in  this  place 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ultimate  success  and 
usefulness  of  this  Medical  School.  But  it  behoves  us 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  a  healing  art  can  only 
be  taught  so  long  as  the  necessary  means  are  fully 
supplied ;  and  the  teachers,  and  the  students  are  im- 
pressed with  the  grave  responsibility  which  their  du- 
ties involve. 

87.  And  now  with  the  view  of  comparison,  I  would 
advert  to  the  state  of  the  Bengal  Medical  College.  It 
has  been  established  about  15  years,  and  has  upon  its 
rolls  about  70  first  class  Indian  students,  i.  e  students, 
inhabitants  of  India,  whose  course  of  instruction  and 
whose  objects  are  similar  to  the  31  Students  now  borne 
on  the  rolls  of  this  College.  The  stipendiary  class  in 
the  Bengal  College  is  limited  to  50,  that  of  this  Col- 
lege to  20. 

''Students  of  the  first  Class  of  the  Medical  College  of  Bengal  on 
obtaining  the  Diploma  of  the  College  shall,  if  tKey  desire  it,  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Public  Service  in  the  rank  of  Sub- Assistant  Surgeon. 
The  following  shall  be  the  scale  of  allowances  for  each  rank. 
Under  7  years  ^,^,-^--.*-^.-w*^r-^    Rs.    100 
Seven  years  and  under  14  .^..^^.^^      „      150 
Fourteen  years  and  upwards  ,^^^      „     250" 

88.  The  Students  of  this  College,  though  the  course 
of  education  is  fully  as  complete,  have  as  yet  no  advan- 
tage of  this  kind  held  out  to  them.  Can  there  be  any 
question  that,  if  the  stipendiary  Class  in  this  College 
were  extended  to  50,  instead  of  being  limited  to  20, 
and   the   same  liberal  employment  were  held  out  to 
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its  graduates,  the  numbers  on  the  rolls  would  bo 
greatly  and  rapidly  increased?  I  dwell  on  this  subject 
because  I  am  aware  that  comparisons  of  the  num* 
bers  baye  been  made,  and  inferences  disadvantageous 
to  this  Institution  have  been  drawn  from  them.  But 
surely  the  circumstances  of  the  two  CdUegea  are  so  dif- 
ferent that  the  elements  of  a  just  comparison  do  not  in 
reality  exist.  The  steady  progress  which  has  been 
made  here  under  many  attendant  disadvantages,  cannot 
but  be  looked  upon  as  sufficiently  encouraging,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  should  these  disadvantages 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Hon'ble  Court  cf 
Directors,  they  will  speedily  be  removed  in  accordance 
with  those  enlightened  views  which  I  find  expressed 
in  a  Despatch  of  the  Hon'ble  Court  of  Directors,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bengal  Medical  College,  and  which 
is  thus  recorded  in  the  report  of  that  College,  for  the 
year  1848-49. 

'*  Sub-asnstant  Surgeons.    In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  College' 
for  1846-47,  the  causes  of  the  falling  off  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Native  youth-  for  the  study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  were  pointed 
out  and  meau  were  suggested  by  the  Council  to  prevent  this  by 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  Sub- Assistant  Surgeon afler  his  admis- 
sion the  public  service.    The  question  was  referred  by  Govern- 
ment tO'the  Hoa'ble  Court  of  Directors  who  replied  in  a  Djespatch^ 
No.  14  of  1849,  dated"  4th  of  April,  afler  referring  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Grovemment,  that  the  scale  of  allowances  to  Sub- Assis- 
tant Surgeons,  should  be  increased  afler  different  terms  of  service. 
Under  7  years  Service — ^.>^^.>^>^    Rs.  100  per  mensum. 
7  years  and  under  14  .^w..^.....^^*^.*^      „    150        do. 
14    do.  and  upwards.  *-w-w^,-w.^-s-.      ,y    200        do. 

**  That  tbey  accede  to  the  recommendations  of  Grovemment  and 
that  it  IS  always  their  desire  to  provide  for  the  fair  remuneration  of 
all  classes  of  their  servants  and  especially  of  those  whose  employ- 
ment must  depend  on  educational  success,  the  result  of  diligent 
study  and  of  intellectual  powers.     The  Despatch  goes  on  to  state : 

"  We  are  aware  that  Sub>Assistant  Surgeons  must  frequently  be 
required  to  perform  duties  of  an  important  nature  involving  a  neccs- 
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sity  for  great  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession  as  well  as  for 
skill  in  its  application ;  The  tests  which  are  now  established  at  the 
Medical  College,  appear  to  be  sufficiently  high,  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  men  of  inferior  abilities,  and  it  may  therefore  be  confidently 
presumed  that  after  obtaining  this  Diploma  the  native  Student  is 
well  fitted  for  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

''  We  shall  not  now  discuss  the  question  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Sub-Assistant  Surgeon  if  placed  inanindependant  position.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  services  are  very  valuable  under  European 
Superintendence.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North  Western 
Provinces  writes  on  this  subject  as  follows : 

*  *  In  the  Medical,  as  in  all  other  departments,  native  agency  is 
of  the  highest  value  when  it  is  vigilantly  superintended.  The  Sub- 
Assistant  Surgeons  in  charge  of  Dispensaries  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  Assistant  Surgeons,  and  with  the  prospect  of  good  native  prac- 
tice in  large  towns,  are  most  highly  useful.  In  order  to  the  continu- 
ance of  so  useful  a  body  of  servants  regarded  only  as  an  aid  to  our 
present  medical  establishment,  we  are  inclined  to  extend  every  rea- 
sonable encouragement. 

'*  The  desirableness  of  encouraging  natives  to  overcome  their 
prejudices  against  educational  advancement,  and  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  attainment  of  that  knowledge,  the  acquisition  of 
which  may  conduce  to  their  useSulness  as  Members  of  Society,  no 
less  than  to  their  own  moral  improvement,  cannot  indeed  be  too  high- 
ly estimated.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  exhibition  of  talent 
and  of  the  reward  which  its  diligent  cultivation  ensures  to  the  native 
student  will  be  likely  to  prove  a  salutary  incitement  to  emulation 
among  other  classes  of  our  servants." 

'^  The  permission  which  you  have  given  to  the  committees  of  pub- 
lic instruction  at  Agra,  Delhi  and  Benares,  respectively,  to  offer  to 
the  holders  of  Senior  English  Scholarships  in  the  Colleges  at  these 
places,  the  option  of  proceeding  to€alcutta  ibr  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing medicine  in  the  Medical  Ccdlege,  and  of  retaining  their  stipends 
while  so  employed  in  addition  to  the  usual  College  allowance,  has 
our  sanction.  These  liberal  conditions  will,  we  hope,  tend  to  over- 
come the  prejudice  which  the  natives  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  are 
said  to  entertain  against  residence  in  Bengal. 

"  It  wiU  be  judicious  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of 
Education,  that  cases  of  distinguished  merit  may  be  rewarded  by 
immediate  advancement  to  the  higher  grades  of  salary.  In  the 
constititution  of  a  new  service,  it  is  especially  important  to  let  it  be 
known,  that  mere  seniority  cannot  be  regarded  as  constituting  so 
strong  a  claim  to  consideration  as  high  attainments,whethe^the  result 
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of  eminent  talent  or  of  laborious  industry.  A  laudable  spirit  of, 
rivalry  will  thus  be  engendered  among  the  Native  Students ;  and 
though  the  difficutly  of  obtaining  superiority  be  enhanced,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  whole  body  of  students  will  be  improved  and  elevated 
by  the  competition. 

The  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the  young  men  who  have 
lately  completed  their  medical  education  in  this  country,  under 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Goodeve,  makes  us  feel  anxious  that  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  lost,  of  inducing  Native  youths  to  pursue  similar 
studies,  while  we  are  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  their  exertions." 

89.  I  have  to  apologize  for  having  thus  long  tres- 
passed on  the  attention  of  the  Board,  but  the  import- 
ance of  all  these  subjects  to  the  well  being  of  the  Col- 
lege is  so  great  that  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  enlsurge 
upon  them  even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious. 

90.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  students  of  the  College  temporarily  labour ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  have  also  had  many 
and  great  advantages  in  having  throughout  their  whole 
course  of  study  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  sustained 
and  unabated  energies  and  talents  of  Dr.  Peet  and 
Dr.  Giraud, — the  much  valued  Colleagues  with  whom  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  be  associated  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  College. 

C.    MOREHEAD, 

Sup.  G,  M.  College. 
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APPENDIX.   (A) 


List  of  Students  in  attendance  in  the  Grcmd  Medical  CoUege  dur- 
ing the  Sesson  1849-50. 
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APPENDIX.  (B) 


GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

SESSION  1849-50. 

SUMMEK  TERM. 

From  \blh  June  to  I5(h  November, 

Lectures. 

On  Friday,  the  15th  June,  an  introductory  Lecture  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Giraud  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

r Monday....  ^ 
ANATOMY.-Jfr.  Peet -I  Wednesday.  Ut  1  p.  m. 

[Saturday....  J 

CKEMi8TRY.-I>r.  H,  Giroud \  xh^day."..'  ]  *^  ^^  ^'^*^^'*- 

Institutes   op    Medicine.— I>r.   c  Tuesday ?  at  3  p    m 

C.  Morehead ^Thursday..  .J 

€  Monday..  .O   ^  .„    ,  ,    , 
Materia  Medica.- I>r.  H,  Qiraud  |  ^Vednesday..  S  o'clock' 

f  Tuesday.  ...  i    .  _ 
Surgery.— A/r.  Peet ^  Friday V^  ^  '*  ^' 

Practice  op  Medicine.— I>r.  C.  C  Monday  . . . .  ^ 

\  ir^  .  %  >  at  o  P.   M. 

Morehead i  Friday S 

c  Monday  . . . .  ;   ^  , 
Midwifery.— Mr.  K  D.  Peele....  ^  jhursday.  ,,  ^at  1  p.  M. 

Medical  Jurisprudence.— i>r.      c  Wednesday.,  i  *  |  -    „ 

JV.  C.  Coles i  Saturday....  J^ 

Clinical  Surgery.— M-.  Peet..,.     Thursday...     at  2  p.  m. 

Clinical    Medicine.— I>r.    C.      c  „,  ,       ,        ?«•»«« 
Morehead J  Wednesday..  ^  at  3  p.  m. 

^Xrr   ^'"=""™^— °*"-   ^S  Friday J  at  11  a.  m. 
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Hospital  Attendance. 

Clinical  Medical  Ward,  daily  at  7  a.  m. 
Clinical  Surgical  Ward,  daily  at  11  a.  m. 
Dispensary  Practice ....  daily  at    8  a.  m. 

The  Ist  and  2nd  year  Students  will  attend  the  Hospital  daily  at  7 
a.  m.  in  rotation  for  periods  of  two  months^  and  will  be  engaged  in 
compounding  and  dispensing  Medicines  and  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  application  of  bandages  and  surgical  dressings. 

Examinations. 

Anatomy Thursday    1  p.  m. 

Chemistry ,  Saturday   11  a.  m. 

Materia  Medica Friday       12  o'clock. 

Institutes  of  Medicine Saturday     3  p.m. 

Midwifery Saturday    10  a.m. 

Medical  Jurisprudence Tuesday    10  a.  m. 

WINTER  TERM. 

From  I5th  of  November  to  I5th  of  March. 

The  Lectures  and  Examinations  on  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Clinical 
Surgery,  also  the  Hospital  Attendance  will  be  on  the  same  days  and 
hours  as  during  the  Summer  Term. 

The  following  alterations  will  be  made  :— 

Lectures. 

Institutes  or  Medicine ^  r^I'^'  j^ ?2  p  m. 

(  Thursday ) 

Practice  op  Medicine J      ?"  ^^ >  2  p.  m. 

Clinical  Medicine Wednesday 2p.m. 

Examinations. 
Institutes  of  Medicine Saturday 2  p.  m. 

Practical  Anatomt. 

The  dissecting  season  will  be  during  the  Winter  Term,  and  the 
following  are  the  hours  during  which  the  students  will  be  engaged 
in  the  dissecting  room. 

5 
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2nd  year  Shidenis. 


From 

10  A.   M. 

to 
12  o'clock. 

From 

10  A.  M. 

to 

11  A.  M. 

From 

1  p.  M. 
to 

2  p.  M. 

From 
1  p.  M. 

to 
5  p.  M. 

From 
2  p.  H. 

to 
6  p.  M. 

From 

3   P.   M. 

to 
5  p.  M. 

Monday.... 
Tuesday.  .. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday  • . 

Friday... 
Saturday. 

Tuesday.. 
Thursday.. 

Friday  .. 

Monday... 
Wednesdty 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 

3rd  year  Students 


From 

10      A.      M. 

to 
1     p.     M. 

From 

10      A.     M. 

to 
12    o'lock. 

From 
3    p.     M. 
to 

6      P.      M. 

Tuesday 

Monday • 

Thiirfldav •- 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Daily. 

Saturday 

The  4th  year  Students  will  dissect  at  those  hours  when  they  are 
not  engaged  in  the  Lecture  Room  or  in  the  Hospital. 

Roll  Calls. 

A  general  Roll  Call  of  the  Students  will  take  place  in  the  Col- 
lege  daily  at  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  ;  a  Roil  Call  will  also  take  place 
before  the  commencement  of  each  Lecture  and  examination  as  well 
as  in  the  Clinical  Wards. 

Course  of  Study  for  the  1st  year  Students. 

Mondays • .    Lecture  on  Anatomy. 

Tuesdays Lecture  on  Chemistry. 

Wednesdays (Lecture  on  Anatomy. 

f  Wntten  exercise  in  Chemistry. 

Thursdays j  Lecture  on  Chemistry. 

(  Examination  in  Anatomy. 

Fridays  •  • •  • [  Written  exercise  in  Anatomy. 

(  Practical  Chemistry. 

Saturdays {  Examination  in  Chemistry. 

(  Lecture  on  Anatomy. 
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During  ihe  hours  when  not  engaged  in  the  Lecture  Room,  the 
students  wil  be  occupied  in  reading  and  note-taking  in  the  reading 
room. 

Course  of  study  for  2nd  year  Students. 

Mondays  5  ?'«'"'"*  "\^"*^"y:  ,. 

I  Lecture  on  Materia  Medica. 

Tuesdays       \  ^«^*"'®  ^^  Chemistry. 

)  Lecture  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

Wednesdays \  L«ct"r«  on  Anatomy. 

I  Lecture  on  Materia  Medica. 

I  Lecture  on  Chemistry. 

Thursdays  j  Lecture  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

(  Anatomical  Examination. 

Fridays  \  Examination  in  Materia  Medica. 

'  *  (  Practical  Chemistry. 

(  Examination  in  Chemistry. 

Saturdays j  Lecture  on  Anatomy. 

(Examination  in  the  Institutes  of  Med- 
icine. 

Practical  Anatomy  daily  during  the  Winter  Term. 

On  the  Ist  Friday  of  every  month  written  questions  in  Anatomy, 
on  the  2nd  Friday  question  in  Chemistry  ;  on  the  Srd  Friday  ques- 
tions in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  on  the  4th  Friday  questions  in 
Materia  Medica  will  be  proposed.  The  answers  to  be  written  by 
the  Students  when  most  convenient  to  themselves,  and  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  respective  Professors  at  the  Lecture  hour  on  the  suc- 
ceeding Tuesday. 

Qmrse  of  Study  for  Zrd  year  Students, 

S  Lecture  on  Anatomy. 
Lecture  on  Materia  Medica. 
Lecture  on  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Tuesdays  S  ^®^^"'^®  ^^  *^®  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
I  Lecture  on  Surgery. 

S  Lecture  on  Anatomy. 
Lecture  on  Materia  Medica. 
Lecture  on  Clinical  Medicine. 
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C  Lecture  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

Thursdaits , , . . .  <  Lecture  on  Clinical  Surgery** 

(  Anatomical  Examination. 

r  Lecture  or  Surgery. 

Fridays )  Examination  in  Materia  Medica. 

(  Lecture  on  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Saturdays <  Lecture  on  Anatomy. 

i  Examination  in  the  Institutes  of  Med- 
icine. 
Clinical  Medical  Ward  daily  throughout   the  Session,   and  CK- 
nicdl  Surgical  Ward  daily  during  the  Summer  Term. 

Practical  Anatomy  daily  during  the  Winter  Term, 
Course  of  Study  fof  4th  year  Students. 

Lecture  on  Practice  of  Medicine. 


^®^^^^*   I  Lecture  on  Midwifery, 

^  Lecture  on  Surgery. 
UESDAYS . .  ^  Examination  in  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

/  Lecture  on  Clinical  Medicine. 

Wednesdays Jt     .  «•  j*    i  r    •        » 

^  Lecture  on  MedicalJunsprudence. 

)  Lecture  on  Clinical  Surgery.  ^- 

* '  *  *  '  Lecture  on  Midwifery. 

Fridays  J  Lecture  on  Practice  of  Medicine. 

• '  •  •  •  ^  Lectyf e  QQ  Surgery. 

Saturdays  5  ^®^^*^'*®  ^^  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

\  Examination  on  Midwifery. 

Clinical  Medical  Ward,    Clinical    Surgical  Ward,  and  Dispen- 
sary Practice  Daily. 

Practical  Anatomy  daily  during  the  Winter  Term. 
From  the  15th  March  to  the  15th  April  the  public  examinations 
for  honors  and  the  classification  of  the  Students  will  be  held. 


June,  1849. 

*  During  the  Summer  Term. 


C.  MOREHEAD, 

Supt.  O,  M  College. 
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APPENDIX.  (C) 


Abstract  ofRoU-cdO*  for  the  S»»tion  1849-60. 


t 

? 

. 

i 

Names. 

> 

at 

3 

0 

Remark. 

IjBhawooDajee  ...^.^ 

71 

17 

81 

2  Atmaram  Pandurung 

•  • 

11 

1 

12 

3, Paul  Francis  Gomes 

9 

11 

19 

4  Furdoonjee  Jemsetjee    «^«s. 

'4 

26 

39 

69 

6  Anunta  Chundroba    r0^r.s^.r^r^ 

1 

15 

2 

18 

6  Sebastian  A.  D.  Carralbo^ 

1 

8 

9 

7J.  C.  Lisboa                       ,^ 

1 

25 

78 

104 

8  Burjorjee  Dorabjee  ,^ 

3 

34 

156 

193 

9  Dossabboy  Bazanjee....^^ 

•  • 

36 

201 

237 

10  Muncherjee  Sorabjee    ««^^ 

6 

33 

53 

92 

1 1 ' Menvanjee  Sorabjee  *-^*-v.,-^ 

1 

20 

29 

50 

12  Nasserwanjee  Bomanjee  .^ 

, 

24 

385 

409 

13|  Ardeseer  Jemsetjee 

1 

49 

341 

891 

14Narayan  Dajee  r^.^«^«^«^ 

•  • 

30 

25 

65 

15  Shamrao  Narayan  **-.^-^* 

1 

43 

12 

61 

16  Sudashew  Hemraj......^^^^^ 

1 

35 

62 

98 

17  Balkrishna  Chintoba 

•  • 

10 

5 

15 

18  Rustomjee  Byramjee — ^ — 

•  • 

10 

18 

28 

19  Pallonjee  Pestonjce  .^     ^^ 
20Withul  Anunt    .^     . 

1 

6 

1 

8 

5 

42 

24 

71 

2l|Moreshwar  Junardan.^ 

1 

9 

7 

17 

22  Balkrishna  Saccbaram  ^ 

2 

49 

8 

59 

23  Ruttonjee  Hormusjee    

1 

2 

a  , 

3 

24 

BallaGopal   .        ,     ^ 

7 

27 

66 

100 

25 

Nasserwanjee  Cursetjce  ^ 

13 

56 

11 

80 

26 

Hector  Summers 

1 

5 

•  • 

6 

27 

Hurrichundra  Chundroba  .^ 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  No. 

ofRoU-calli,  1,719. 

C.  MOREHEAD, 

Supi 

l.G,I 

If.  ColUge. 
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APPENDIX  (D). 


GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

SYLLABUS  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

This  Syllabus  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, in  order  to  be  rightly  understood,  should  be  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, which  is  also  delivered  by  me  in  this  College. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  subject  of  General  Pathology  is  fully 
treated  of  in  the  Course  of  the  Institutes  ;  therefore,  in  the  present 
Course,  attention  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Special  Pathology » 
Still  the  opportunity  is  often  taken  of  referring  the  special  instances 
to  the  general  principles,  which  they  serve  to  illustrate. 

By  referring  to  Division  Yl  of  the  2d  head  of  the  Ist  Lecture, 
also  to  (e)  Subdivision  of  the  4th  head  of  the  same  Lecture,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  this  Course  of  Lectures  embraces  a  fuller  consi- 
deration of  the  diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  than  would  seem 
to  be  usual  in  genera]  Courses  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  This 
arrangement  has  been  followed,  on  principle,  as  well  as  for  conve- 
nience,— ^because  though  undoubtedly  the  actions  of  the  human  system 
in  health  and  disease  are  somewhat  modified  by  difierence  of  sex  and 
of  age, — still  I  believe  it  to  be  a  practical  evil  to  attach  that  importance 
to  these  differences,  which  is  apt  to  be  engendered  when  the  diseases 
of  Women  and  of  Children  are  taught  too  much  apart  from  the 
diseases  of  the  adult  Male. 

C.   MoREHfiAD. 

Orant  Medical  College, 
June  1850. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  LECTURES 

ON   THE 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE; 

BT 

C.  HOKEHEAD,  M.  D. 


&eotiure  X. 


1.  The  nature  and  object  of  the  Course  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, its  difference  jQrom  and  relation  to  the  Course  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  are  explained. 

2.  The  Course  is  arranged  in  six  divisions. 
I.    Diseases  of  the  Abdomen. 

II.    Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Vascular  System. 

III.  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  the  Spinal  Cord,  Nervous  System 
and  Organs  of  Sense. 

ly.  Diseases  probably  dependent  on  altered  constitution  of  the 
Blood  from  mal -assimilation  or  retention  of  Excretions, 
y.  Diseases  supposed  to  proceed  from  Endemic,  Epidemic 
and  Contagious  causes. 

VI.  Female  diseases,  dependent  on  Sexual  characteristics  ex- 
cluding those  dependent  on  the  state  of  Pregnancy  and 
Parturition. 

3.  In  considering  the  diseases  of  the  different  organs,  the  follow- 
ing order  will  be  observed  : 

(a).  A  short  notice  of  those  facts  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Organ  most  important  to  keep  in  view  in  relation  to  its 
diseases. 

(6).  The  deranged  conditions  (and  their  results)  of  the  capil- 
lary circulation  viz.,  inflammation,  determination  and  congestion. 

(c).  The  deranged  conditions  (and  their  consequences)  of  the 
nutritive  processes,  viz.,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  morbid  growths,  &c. 

(d^.  Those  functional  diseases  believed  to  be  independent  of 
deranged  capillary  circulation  or  deranged  nutritive  processes. 
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4.  The  facts  explained  in  regard  to  each  disease  will  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows  : 

(a).    The  symptoms  including  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. 

lb).    Pathology. 

(c).  The  causes  predisposing  and  exciting,  and,  under  this  head, 
modifications  or  varieties  of  the  disease  which  have  relation  to  the 
causes  will  be  explained. 

(d) .    The  treatment  preventive  and  curative. 

(«).  Modifications  of  the  disease  depending  on  difference  of  sex 
and  difference  of  age.  Under  this  head  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
the  diseases  of  children  will  be  considered. 

6,  After  these  statements,  in  regard  to  the  order  to  be  observed 
in  treating  the  subjects  of  the  Course,  are  made,  it  is  distinctly  ex- 
plained that  it  is  impossible  to  become  Practitioners  of  Medicine  or 
to  become  really  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  disease  from 
Lectures  or  Books  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  relation  of  the 
Course  of  Practice  of  Medicine  to  ClinicalMedicine  is  also  fully  stated. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  to  Surgery  and  Mid- 
wifery is  pointed  out.  They  are  viewed  as  conventional  subdivisions 
(made  for  purposes  of  convenience)  of  one  extensive  subject,  the 
Healing  Art.  The  general  doctrines  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 
as  taught  in  the  course  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all. 

Xieoture  XX. 

1st.  The  diseases  of  the  Abdomen  are  commenced  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Anatomical  division  of  the  cavity  into  different  regions. 

2d.  The  diseases  of  the  Peritoneum  are  first  treated  of,  commen- 
cing with  Acute  Oeneral  Peritonitis;  and  before  the  subject  is  entered 
upon,  attention  is  called  to  some  of  the  important  facts  taught  in  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  relating  to  different  kinds  of  inflammation 
and  to  the  nature  of  symptoms  and  signs. 

Srd.  The  local,  general,  diagnostic  and  prognostic  symptoms  of 
Acute  Peritonitis  are  then  stated,  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
morbid  appearances  found  after  death  in  fatal  cases,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  different  kinds  of  symptoms. 

4th.  The  causes  are  then  considered,  and  those  chiefly  dwelt 
upon  are,  1st  Depressions  of  external  temperature.  2d  Mechanical 
causes,  (blows,  bruises,  penetrating  wounds).  3d  Foreign  matters 
escaping  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  hollow  organs 
which  it  invests. 

6.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  then  explained  and  the  modifi- 
cations incident  to  it— from  difference  of  sex  and— age  are  shortly 
adverted  to. 
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&eotiire  XZZ. 

1.  The  subject  of  Peritonitis  is  coatinued.  The  secondary  in- 
flammoHona  of  the  peritoneum,  general  and  partial,  consequent  on 
other  lesions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  e.  g.  intestinal  ulcerations, 
abscess  in  the  Liver,  &c.,  are  then  noticed  and  some  remarks  are 
made  on  the  subject  oi partial  PeritonUis. 

2.  Latent  Peritonitis,  Erysipelatous  Peritonitis  are  shortly  con- 
sidered and  the  subject  of  Puerperal  Peritonitis  is  alluded  to. 

3.  Ckronic  Peritonitis  is  then  treated  of  and  divided  into  1st,  that 
form  consecutive  on  acute  Peritonitis.  2d,  Tubercular  Peritonitis. 
3d,  It  is  enquired  whether  there  is  a  chronic  Peritonitis,  of  the  ordi- 
nary form,  and  not  consecutive  on  an  acute  attack :  affirmative  facts 
are  stated.  The  symptoms,  the  morbid  anatomy  and  treatment  of 
chronic  Peritonitis  are  noticed. 

Xieoture  XV. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  having  been  considered,  deter- 
mination and  congestion  and  their  results,  fall  next  to  be  treated  of. 

2.  The  only  diseases  of  importance,  which  can  be  discussed  un- 
der this  head,  are  the  different  forms  of  abdominal  dropsy.  Ascites. 

3.  Ascites  is  subdivided  into  idiopathic  and  symptomatic,  sthe- 
nic and  asthenic.  Idiopathic  sthenic  Ascites  and  idiopathic  asthe- 
nic Ascites  and  then  symptofnatic  Ascites  are  explained. 

4.  The  symptoms,  pathology,  causes  and  treatment  are  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  each  form  of  the  disease. 

hectare  V. 

1.  In  continuation  of  the  diseases  of  the  peritoneum  its  perver- 
sions of  nutrition  are  next  considered.  Under  this  head.  Cancerous 
degenerations  and  Hydatid  formations  are  treated  of— Cartilaginous 
thickening  and  tubercular  deposition  having  been  discussed  with  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  chronic  Peritonitis. 

1.  The  diseases  of  the  Stomach  fall  next  under  consideration. 
The  subject  is  commenced  with  a  short  notice  of  some  of  the  im* 
portant  facts  in  relation  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
oi^pan. 

3.  The  inflammatory  diseases  are  first  treated  of  viz.,  Oastritis 
acute  and  chronic.  The  symptoms,  the  pathology,  the  causes  and 
the  treatment  are  explained,  and  allusion  is  made  to  any  modifica- 
tions that  may  exist  in  relation  to  difference  of  sex  and  age. 

6 
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&eotare  VX. 

1.  Having  completed  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
those  dependant  on  determination  and  congestion  of  blood,  fall  next 
to  be  considered. 

2.  Under  this  head,  Qiistric  Hismorrhage,  HcBmaienuHa,  is 
treated  of  and  the  following  forms  of  the  disease  are  in  succession 
discussed.  1st  An  acute  form  more  related  to  determination  than 
congestion.  2d  Symptomatic  of  obstructed  circulation  of  the  Liver 
or  Spleen,  or  other  abdominal  viscus.  3d  Symptomatic  of  an  en- 
feebled state  of  the  constitution  (Cachexia)  generally  with  deterior- 
ated condition  of  the  blood.  4th  Vicarious  of  other  hoemorrhages. 
5th  Though  these  are  the  forms  of  Gastric  Hoemorrhage,  related  to 
determination  and  congestion,  the  proper  subjects  for  consideration 
in  the  present  lecture,  yet  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  boemorrhages  from  the  Stomach,  from  other  conditions,  as  in- 
flanunation,  ulceration,  rupture  of  an  aneurismal  tumour  &c. 

3.  The  four  first  forms  of  Gastric  hoemorrhage  are  coniidered  in 
relation  to  symptoms,  pathology,  causes  and  treatment. 

4.  Modifications  in  relation  to  difierence  of  sex  and  age  are 
alluded  to. 

5.  The  perversions  of  nutrition  of  the  Stomach  are  next  treated 
of,  and  under  this  head,  Cancerous  degenerations  of  the  Stomach  are 
considered,  in  relation  to  symptoms,  pathology,  causes  and  treat- 
ment. 

Xieotnre  VZZ. 

1 .  The  functional  diseases  of  the  Stomach  are  now  considered 
and  under  this  head,  the  disease  termed  ^spepsia  or  indigestion  is 
treated  of. 

2.  The  disease  is  stated  to  be  related  to  derangement  of  the 
secretory  processes  of  the  Stomach,  and  of  the  irritability  of  its 
muscular  fibre.  Two  forms  of  the  disease  are  discussed, — aionic  and 
irrUaUtt  dyspepsia'.  The  former  related  to  defect,  the  latter  to  ex- 
cess of  action.  The  former  is  considered  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  a 
general  state  of  atony  of  the  system.  The  latter  is  often  consecu- 
tive on  the  former,  but  sometimes  independent  of  it. 

8.  .The  subject  is  discussed  in  relation  to  symptoms,  pathology, 
causes,  treatment,  sex  and  age  >  but  general  principles  rather  than 
details  are  inculcated. 
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Zieotore  VZXZ. 

1.  The  diseases  of  the  Intestinal  Canal  are  now  entered  upon^ 
with  a  short  notice  of  some  of  the  important  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical facts  which  relate  to  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  viscus. 

2.  Diseases  which  are  believed  chiefly  to  depend  on  deranged 
action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal — (for  the  most 
part  the  small  intestine  it  is  believed)  are  first  considered^  under  this 
head,  Colic,  Ileus,  Colica  Pictonum  and  Enteritis  are  treated  of,  and 
they  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  general  pathology  of  muscular 
fibre,  and  to  the  physiological  action  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

3.  Each  disease  is  explained  with  reference  to  symptoms,  patho- 
logy, causes,  treatment,  sex  and  age. 

hectare  ZX. 

1.  The  diseases  of  the  mucuos  membrane,  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, are  entered  upon,  and  prefaced  by  a  short  allusion  to  the  ana- 

.  tomical  and  physiological  facts  which  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
view. 

2.  The  Inflammatory  diseases  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
small  intestines  are  treated  of  under  the  title  of  Muco-enieritis  and 
of  this,  Duodenitis,  Gastro-enteritis,  and  Ileo-Colitis  are  considered 
as  varieties,  depending  on  situation  or  complication. 

3.  In  discussing  these  diseases,  an  acute,  a  chronic,  a  sthenic, 
an  asthenic,  an  idiopathic  and  a  secondary  form  are  kept  in  view. 

4.  The  symptoms,  the  pathology,  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
muco-enteritis  are  explained. 

5.  The  frequency  and  importance  of  the  disease  in  infancy  and 
early  child-hood  are  stated.  The  symptoms,  pathology  and  treat- 
ment in  relation  to  the  early  periods  of  life,  set-forth. 

Xieoture  X. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine. 
Dysentery,  CoUHs  is  now  considered. 

2.  The  disease  in  its  acute  and  chronic  forms  is  treated  of;  and 
its  further  varieties  are  stated  chiefly  to  depend  on  the  part  of  the 
intestine  that  is  afiected  and  on  the  character  and  conditions  of  the 
general  constitution  of  the  individual  suffering— and  the  circumstance 
of  complication  or  not  with  derangement  of  other  organs. 

3.  The  symptoms,  the  morbid  anatomy,  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  Dysentery  are  explained. 
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Xieoture  XX. 

L  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  can- 
al having  been  coneidered,  determination  and  congestion*  of  blood, 
and  their  results  as  occurring  in  this  tissue  are  now  treated  of;  and 
under  this  division,  the  disease  termed  DiarrhiBa  is  discussed. 

2.  An  acute  and  chronic  form  of  the  disease  also  varieties  to 
which  the  names  feculent^  bilious,  serow  and  mucous  have  been 
given  are  each  successively  the  subjects  of  comment. 

4.  Diarrhoea  in  its  several  forms  is  explained  in  relation  to  symp- 
toms, pathology,  causes,  treatment,  and  the  period  of  infancy  and 
cluld-hood. 

4.  A  short  allusion  is  made  to  the  disease  called  Tabes  Mesen- 
ierica,  and  its  relation  to  deranged  conditions  of  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous lining. 

Xieotare  XXX. 

1.  Having  concluded  at  last  lecture  the  consideration  of  a  disease, 
much  of  whose  pathology  conists  in  increased  excretion  from  the  in-  . 
testinal  canal,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  now  of  the  opposite  state 
of  the  viscus,  with  regard  to  excretion,— viz.,  ConatipaHon,  Thi& 
disease  is  discussed  with  reference  to  symptoms,  pathology,  causes, 
and  treatment. 

2.  The  subject  of  determination  and  congestion  of  blood  to  the 
intestinal  mucous  lining,  is  now  reverted  to  and  the  further  results  of 
these  states  are  considered  under  this  head,  intestinal  bcBmorrhage, 
{Meland)  is  treated  of  in  relation  to  symptoms,  pathology,  causes, 
and  treatment. 

3.  The  disease  called  Hismorrhoids  is  shortly  explained  and  the 
Lecture  concludes  with  a  notice  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
the  most  common  intestinal  £ntozoa»  The  pathology  and  causes 
of  Entozoa  having  been  already  treated  of  in  Lecture  XL  of  the 
Course  of  the  Institutes  of  medicine. 

Xieoture  XXXX. 

1.  The  diseases  of  the  Liver,  fall  next  to  be  considered  and  the 
subject  is  commenced  by  shortly  referring  to  the  facts  of  the  descrip- 
tive and  general  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organ,  which  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind,  in  relation  to  its  diseased  states. 

2.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  Liver,  Acute  Hepatitis,  is  first 
treated  of  and  the  symptoms  local,  general,  diagnostic  and  prognos- 
tic, and  the  physical  signs  are  carefully  explained. 
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Xieotore  XXV. 

1.  The  pathology  of  acute  Hepatitis  is  entered  upon  and  under 
this  head,  the  subject  of  Hepatic  Abscess,  is  treated  of.  The  symp- 
toms, the  mode  of  formation,  the  different  kinds  of  progress  and  ter- 
mination of  hepatic  abscess  are  severally  discussed. 

2.  The  causes  predisposing  and  exciting  of  Hepatitis  are  now 
explained  and  under  this  division,  the  subject  of  secondary  Hepatitis 
and  hepatic  abscess  secondary  on  injuries,  and  on  dysentery,  are 
considered. 

Xieotiire  ZV. 

1.  The  treatment  of  acute  Hepatitis  is  explained. 

2.  The  subject  of  Chronic  Hepatitis  including  the  disease  caHed 
(Cirrhosis)  is  next  considered,  and  discussed  in  relation  to  symp- 
toms, pathology  and  treatment. 

3.  Having  concluded  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  (he  Liver, 
determination  of  blood  and  congestion  of  blood  in  the  Liver  are 
respectively  considered  in  relation  to  their  symptoms,  pathology, 
causes  and  treatment. 

Xieotore  ZVX. 

1.  Having  concluded  the  diseases,  believed  to  be  dependent  on 
inflammation,  determination  or  congestion  of  blood  in  the  Liver,  the 
structural  diseases  attributed  to  perversion  of  nutrition  and  secretion 
are  next  considered. 

2.  Under  this  head,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  Lii>€r,  ssrofuiaus 
enlargement,  carcinomatous  degeneration  and  hydatid  formations 
are  treated  of  in  relation  to  symptoms^  patiiology,  causes  and 
treatment. 

Xiectore  XVZI. 

1.  The  diseases  of  the  QaH-Bladder  and  of  the  hiLiary  ducts 
are  now  considered  and  under  this  head,  inflammation  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  cystic  duct,  of  the  hepatic  and  common  duct,  as  well 
as  atony  and  spasm  of  these  structures,  are  treated  of.  The  .nature 
of  biliary  cdleidi  is  then  explained,  and  the  lecture  concludes  with  a 
general  notice  of  Jaundice, 

2.  All  these  diseases  are  explained  in  relation  to  symptoms,  pa- 
thology, causes  and  treatment,  more  or  less  fully  according  to  their 
respective  importance  and  frequency. 
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&eotare  ZVtzl- 

1 .  The  diseases  of  the  Spleen,  fall  next  to  be  considered  and  the 
subject  is  commenced  with  a  short  notice  of  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  organ. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  spleen^  Splenitis  and  the  various  forms  of 
enlargementof  the  organ  are  treated  of^in  relation  to  symptoms^ 
pathology,  causes  and  treatment,  and  the  relation  of  enlarged  spleen 
to  malariow  cachexia,  is  fully  explained. 

3.  The  diseases  of  the  Pancreas,  inflammation  and  the  yarious 
forms  of  perversions  of  nutrition  are  made  the  subject  of  a  short  and 
general  notice. 

Xieotnre  ZXX. 

1.  The  diseases  of  the  Exdney  are  new  entered  upon  with  a  short 
notice  of  the  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy of  the  organ. 

2.  The  inflammatory  diseases  are  fint  treated  of.  Their  division 
Into  Nephritis,  PyeUtis,  Pyelo-Nephriiis  is  stated  aad  a  short  expla- 
nation is  made  of  the  general  character  of  the  symptoms  of  these 
affections. 

3.  Acute  and  chronic  simple  Nephritis,  also  acute  jind  chronic^ 
Pyelitis  are  then  considered  in  relation  to  symptoms^  pathology  and 
treatment. 

Xieotnre  ZZ. 

BrighVs  disease  of  the  Kidney  is  considered,  the  relation  of 
this  disease  to  urine,  albuminous  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  to  an 
altered  condition  of  the  blood,  to  secondary  dropscial  and  inflanuna- 
tory  affections,  is  explained. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease  is  dicussed,  and  under  the 
head  *' treatment,"  the  management  of  the  secondary  dropsical  and 
inflammatory  complications  is  chiefly  dwelt  upon. 

Hydatid  formoiions,  cancerous  degenerations  and  the  formation 
of  cysts  in  the  Exdney  are  shortly  alluded  to. 

Xiectare  TTT. 

The  diseases  of  the  Kidney  were  completed  at  last  lecture,  but 
there  remain  to  be  considered  certain  deranged  conditions  of  (he 
urine,  some  of  them  perhaps  attributable  in  part  to  deranged  action 
of  the  Kidney,  others  of  them  attributable  to  derangements  in  the 
processes  of  assimilation. 
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Under  this  head  chyloserous  or  chylous  urine,  ischuria  rena- 
lis,  diuresis,  diabetes,  the  ozaUc  acid  diathesis,  the  uric  acid 
diathesis  and  the  phosphaHc  diathesis  are  considered  in  relation  to 
symptoms,  pathology  and  treatment. 


Xieotnre 

In  continuing  the  derangement  of  the  urinary  excretion,  the  sub- 
ject of  renal  calculi  and  nephraliga  and  hogmaturia  are  treated. 

Cystits,  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  then  considered  in  relation 
to  its  symptoms,  pathology,  causes  and  treatment. 

Having  now  completed  the  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  those  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  are  entered  upon  with  a  short  notice  of  the  impor- 
tant anatomical  and  physiological  facts,  including  dentition. 

The  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  mouth  are  first  considered  and 
Stomatitis  apthosa,  mercurialis  and  ulcerosa  are  explained  in  rela- 
tioB  to  symptoms,  pathology,  causes  and  treatment. 

Xiectiire  ZXEXZ. 

1.  In  continuing  the  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  Qangrcma 
oris  is  first  considered.  Then  Cflossitis,  and  Parotitis  specific  and 
common  are  treated  of. 

2.  The  diseases  of  the  throat  are  then  entered  upon  and  explain- 
ed under  the  heads,  Angina  diffusa^  (Fluiryngitis')  Angina  mem- 
hrancea  (^DiptheriXis)  Angina  maligna  and  Angina  or  Cynanchc 
tonsillaris. 

3.  SyphiUtic  affections  of  the  throat  arc  alluded  to  and  the  lec- 
ture terminates  with  a  short  notice  of  the  diseases  of  the  (Esophagus. 

Xieotnre  X1UV. 

The  diseases  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea  are  commenced.  Laryn- 
gitis, inflammation  of  the  Larynx  is  first  considered.  Ist  in  its  acute 
idiopathic  sthenic  form.  2d  In  its  asthenic  forms— consecutive  on 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  erysipelas,  eruptive  fevers,  &c. 

The  Chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  the  simple,  that  related  to 
secondary  Syphilis  and  to  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  are  then  treated  of. 

&eotiure  ZZV. 

Cynanche  tracheaUs — Croup  is  explained  in  relation  to  its  milder 
and  severer  forms ;  and  the  combination  of  inflammatory  action  and 
spasm  in  its  pathology  is  dwelt  upon. 

The  forms  ol  the  disease  consequent  on  Diptheritis  are  advert- 
ed to. 
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Spasm  of  the  gloUis  X^<^*V^i^^^  ^^^^^^)  Crowing  disease  of 
infants  is  then  considered.  The  symptoms  are  shortly  stated,  the 
pathology  and  causes  explained  and  the  principles  of  treatment  set- 
forth. 

beotore  XZTZ. 

In  commencing  the  diseases  of  the  Lungs  short  allusion  is  made  to 
the  facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology  which  have  chiefly  reference  to 
the  pathological  states. 

The  physical  signs  of  diseases  of  the  Lungs  having  been  noticed 
generally  in  one  of  the  early  Clinical  Lectures,  are  not  again  consi- 
dered, in  a  general  manner. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is 
first  considered,  and  under  this  head,  Coryza  and  Calarrh  are  shortly 
explained. 

Then  BronchUis  acute,  sthenic  and  asthenic  and  chronic  is  treat- 
ed of  in  relation  to  the  symptoms,  pathology,  causes  and  treatment^ 
and  to  modifications  from  difierence  of  age. 

Xieotore  XZTO. 

1.  Having  considered  the  inflammations  of  the  bronchial  muc- 
ous lining,  the  results  of  congestion,  serous  transudation  and  hoemor- 
rhage  ought  next  to  be  treated  of,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
consider  the  former  in  connection  vnth  Asthma  and  the  latter  with 
diseases  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

2s  Structural  lesions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  constriction,  obstruc- 
tion and  dUaioHon  are  fully  explained. 

3.  Tht  functional  diseases  of  the  bronchial  tubes  fall  next  to  be 
considered  and  under  this  head.  Asthma  is  treated  of.  It  is  viewed 
as  partly  consisting  of  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres,  and 
partly  of  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  lining;  and  the  varieties 
of  the  idiopathic  form  are  related  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
these  conditions. 

Xieotnre  zzTzn. 

In  continuing  the  functional  diseases  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Hoop- 
ing cough,  Pertussis  is  considered.  Its  symptoms,  pathology,  etio- 
logy and  treatment  are  explained. 

2.  The  diseases  of  the  Pleura  are  next  entered  upon  and  inflam- 
mation of  this  membrane  Pleuritis  is  commenced.  The  symptoms 
of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  are  stated. 
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X«ectare  ZZIZ. 

The  subject  ofpleuritia  is  continued,  and  is  considered  in  relation 
to  its  chronic  form,  and  its  sthenic  and  asthenic  varieties.  The 
pathology  and  treatment  are  explained  with  reference  to  these  modi- 
fications, and  the  lecture  concludes  with  a  short  notice  of  pleuro- 
dynia and  hydro 'thorax. 

Iiectnre  XXK. 
The  diseases  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  are  now  entered  upon, 
and  a  short  notice  is  first  taken  of  the  constituent  textures  of  the 
organ.  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  pneumonia  is 
commenced.  The  general  symptoms,  the  physical  signs,  the  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  as  occurring  in  the  sthenic  and  asthenic  varieties  of  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease,  are  explained. 

Xieoture  ZZZI. 

The  subject  of  pneumonia  is  continued;  and  in  considering  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  the  morbid  appearances  presented  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages,  in  the  sthenic,  asthenic  and  chronic  forms,  are  noticed ; 
and  reference  is  made  to  the  division  of  the  disease  into  lobar,  lo- 
bular and  vesicular  varieties.  The  causes  and  treatment  of  pneu' 
monia  in  its  several  forms  and  varieties  are  explained,  and  allusion  is 
made  to  the  modifications  of  the  disease  as  occurring  in  infancy  and 
child-hood. 

Kactnre  ZZXXX. 

In  continuing  the  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  dilata- 
tion of  the  air-cells,  pulmonary  emphysema,  is  next  considered. 
The  pathology,  the  symptoms  and  signs  and  the  causes  of  this 
derangement  are  explained,  and  the  distinction  between  vesicular 
and  interlobular  emphysema  pointed  out. 

The  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  depending  upon  con- 
gestion of  blood,  are  now  entered  upon,  and  under  this  head,  pulmo- 
nary hoemorrhage — hmmopty sis, pulmonary  apoplexy—VLve  treated  of  in 
relation  to  symptoms,  patiiology,  causes  and  treatment,  and  the  lec- 
ture concludes  with  a  short  notice  of  pulmonary  adema, 

Xiootiire  XXXm. 

The  consideration  of  those  diseases  of  the  lungs  which  depend  on 
a  perverted  state  of  nutrition,  is  entered  upon  and  phthisis  pulmona- 
Us,  tubercular  phthisis  is  first  treated  of. 

The  subject  is  commenced  with  a  short  allusion  to  the  general 
pathology  of  scrofulous  inflammation. 

The  division  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  into  three  stages,  the  patho- 
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logical  state  of  the  lung  in  each  stage,  the  symptoms  and  signs  indi- 
cative of  these  stages  are  then  explained  in  succession. 

Xiooture  ZZZIV. 

In  continuing  the  subject  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  the  disease  are  considered,  and  its  relation  to  ^fference 
of  sex  and  of  age  is  noticed. 

The  nature  o( pneumo -thorax  is  sborthly  explained,  and  allusioa 
is  made  to  carcinomatous  and  melanotic  disease  of  the  lungs ;  and 
this  completes  the  subject  of  the  (fiseases  of  the  air-passages  and 
lungs. 

Iieotore  XXXV. 

The  diseases  of  the  heart  fall  next  tabe  considered.  The  ana- 
tomicid  relations  of  the  heart  and  its  different  parts  to  the  external 
parietes  of  the  chest,  are*  first  stated. 

The  character  of  the  sounds  and  in^iulse  of  the  heart,  in  the  state 
of  health,  are  explained. 

The  deviations  of  these,  vrhidi  constitute  the  physkal  signs  of 
diseases  of  the  heart,  are  then  treated  of, — ^under  the  heads  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  the  sounds  and  of  the  impulse,  and  murmurs  exocar- 
dial  and  endocardial. 

The  latter  (endo-cardial)  both  as  dependent  on  organic  disease, 
and  altered  conditions  of  the  blood — without  structural  disease  of  the 
organ. 

Xieotore  XXXVX. 

Pericarditis — inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  the  first  disease 
of  the  heart  that  is  considered. 

The  importance  of  the  disease  in  relation  to  the  rheumatic  dia- 
thesis and  to  forms  of  cachexia,  is  explained. 

The  symptoms,  the  pathology,  tlie  causes  and  treatment  of  tlie 
disease,  in  relation  to  sthenic  and  asthenic  forms,  are  stated  in  some 
detail. 

Zieoture  XXXTZi. 

Endocarditis,  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart, 
is  next  treated  of.  Its  importance  and  relation  to  pericarditis  are 
explained. 

The  symptoms,  the  pathology,  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the 
disease  are  respectively  considered,  and  reference  is  made  to  peri- 
carditis and  endocarditis,  in  relation  to  difference  of  sex,  and  differ- 
ent periods  of  life.  Cardt/t«— inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
heart  is  shortly  noticed. 
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Zieotora  xxxvm. 

Having  completed  the  consideration  of  the  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  hearty  those  dependent  on  deranged  nutrition  are  next  treat- 
ed of. 

Ist.  Organic  diseases  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  in  part  not  trace* 
able  to  inflammation  are  first  noticed. 

The  several  forms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  are  discussed 
with  reference  to  the  pathology,  causes,  symptoins,  and  physical  signs. 
DUatatian  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  then  receives  a  similar  con- 
sideration, and  the  lecture  concludes  with  a  short  notice  of  oirophy 
of  the  heart,  and  of  cyanosis  or  morbus  cosruleus. 

Xieetare  ZXXIIL. 

The  diseases  of  nutrition  of  the  heart  were  considered  as  last  lec- 
ture. The  functional  diseases  of  the  organ  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  one. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  (excessive  action)  is  first  treated  of  in 
relation  to  symptoms,  pathology,  causes  and  treatment.  Its  depend- 
ence on  plethoric  and  ancemic  states  of  the  system,  on  deranged 
nervous  influence  and  sympathy  with  otlier  organs  is  then  explained. 

2.  Syncope  (defective  or  suspended  action)  is  next  considered, 
in  all  its  important  relations,  and  the  lecture  concludes  with  an  ac- 
count of  angina  pectoris,  neuralgia  of  the  heart. 

Zieetnre  XX*. 

The  diseases  of  the  heart  having  been  completed  those  of  the 
vascular  system  are  entered  upon.  Arteritis  ^inflammation  of  th« 
arteries,  general,  partial,  acute  and  chronic  is  shortly  noticed. 

The  most  common  perversions  of  nutrition  viz.,  semi  cartilagin- 
eus,  atheromatous  and  ossijic  deposits  in  the  walls  of  arteries  are 
then  stated. 

Aneurism,  its  nature  is  shortly  explained  and  then  aneurism  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  is  treated  of,  in  relation  to  symptoms, 
signs,  pathology  and  causes. 

Phlebitis,  inflammation  of  the  veins  is  then  considered  and  its 
great  importance,  in  relation  to  several  serious  pathological  states  is 
pointed  out. 

Inflammation  of  the  l3rmphatics,  AngioleucUis  is  alluded  to. 

Iieotnre  ZXiX. 

Divisions,  I  and  II  of  the  course  have  been  completed,  and  Divi* 
sion  III,  diseases  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nervous  system  is 
entered  upon. 
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1.  A  short  allusion  is  made  to  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
facts,  which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view^  while  considering  the 
diseases  of  the  brain. 

2.  The  character  of  the  symptoms,  on  which  we  are  dependent 
for  our  knowle<lge  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  is  explained,  and  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  diseases  of  the  abdomen  and  chest.  The 
want  of  precision  of  the  former  is  pointed  out. 

8.  The  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  brain  are  first  considered, 
and  the  subject  is  commenced  with  a  short  general  notice  of  their 
pathology,  and  of  the  several  trains  of  symptoms  under  which  they 
generally  present  themselves. 

Iieotore  ZXiXX. 

The  consideration  of  the  inflammations  of  the  several  contents  of 
the  cranium  is  entered  upon. 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  is  considered,  in  relation  Jo 
symptoms  and  pathology. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  arachtwid  and  pia  mater — meningitis^  in- 
flammation of  the  cerebral  substance,  cerebritis  are  treated  of,  in  re- 
lation to  symptoms  and  pathology,  but  no  attempt  is  made  precisely 
to  distinguish  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  from  those  of  cerebritis  ; 
nor  is  arachnitis  treated  of  as  a  separate  inflammation. 

Zieoture  ZZiZXX. 

1.  General  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the 
brain,  under  the  name  phrenitis  or  enceph€ditis  is  considered  in 
relation  to  symptoms  and  pathology. 

2.  Scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  the 
disease  known  by  the  names  acvte  hydrocephalus  is  next  treated  of, 
and  its  symptoms  and  pathology  explained. 

8.  The  causes  and  treatment  of  all  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
contents  of  the  cranium  are  considered. 

Xieotare  ZXiZlT, 

Having  completed  the  consideration  of  the  inflammations  of  the 
contents  of  the  cramium,  determination  of  blood  and  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  encephalon,  are  next  treated  of.  This  includes  cerebral 
hoemorrhage,  and  some  forms  of  serous  effusion.  In  relation  to  cere- 
bral congestion  and  its  consequences,  the  disease  called  Apoplexy, 
simple,  serous,  sanguineous,  is  explaned  in  relation  to  symptoms, 
pathology,  causes  and  treatment. 

Xieotare  TLXmV. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  first  considered.  Having  completed 
the  diseases  dependent  on  deranged  capillary  circulation  and  its 
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results,  those  proceeding  from  altered  states  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses are  tfaea  entered  upon — and  hypertrophy  of  the  brain^  and 
occurrence  of  morbid  growths  in  the  encephalon  are  treated  of  in 
relation  to  symptoms^  pathology  and  treatment. 

The  functional  diseases  of  the  encephalon,  not  traceable  distinctly 
to  altered  distributions  of  the  blood  or  altered  states  of  nutrition,  fall 
next  to  be  treated  of,  in  relation  to  symptoms,  pathology  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  functional  diseases  of  the  encephalon,  not  traceable  distinctly 
to  altered  distributions  of  the  blood,  or  altered  states  of  nutrition,  fall 
next  to  be  treated  of,  and  in  passing  to  this  series  it  is  convenient  to 
consider  the  disease  called  delirium  tremens. 

Its  division  into  2  species,  and  the  second  species  into  3  stages  is 
explained. 

The  symptoms,  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  disease  are  sever- 
ally discussed. 

Xieotnre  ZXiIV. 

Some  forms  of  functional  disease  of  the  brain  are  now  considered 
and  first  those  forms  of  headache,  cephalalgia  not  depending  on 
inflammation,  or  organic  disease  of  the  brain  are  treated  of. 

The  general  principles  of  their  pathology  and  treatment  are  ex- 
plained. 

The  subject  of  Insanity  receives  a  short  and  passing  notice. 

The  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  then  commenced  with  a 
short  notice  of  those  anatomical  and  physiological  facts,  relating  to  the 
spinal  cord,  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind. 

Spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis,  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
and  substance  of  the  cord,  are  separately  considered  in  relation  to 
symptoms  and  pathology,  but  conjointly  in  relation  to  causes  and 
treatment. 

Z«ectnre  Z&VIZ. 

Having  completed  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
kcemorrhage  and  dropsy  of  the  spinal  cord  are  noticed  under  the 
names  spinal  apoplexy,  hydro -rachis,  and  spina  bifida. 

Spinal  irritation  as  a  functional  derangement  of  the  spinal  cord, 
is  then  treated  of. 

Tetanus,  in  its  several  forms  in  relation  to  symptoms,  pathology, 
causes,  and  treatment  is  then  considered ;  and  the  lecture  concludes 
with  a  short  notice  of  hydrophobia,  chiefly  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease.    Its  full  consideration  forms  part  of  the  course  of  Surgery. 
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Xieoture  ZXiVXZZ. 

There  are  still  functional  derangements  which  not  being,  as  far  as 
can  be  determined,  exclusively  confined  to  the  encephalon  or  to  the 
spinal  cord,  ii  is  appropriate  to  consider  under  the  head  of  function- 
al derangements  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Of  these  epilepsy  is  first  considered  in  relation  to  its  symptoms, 
pathology,  causes  and  treatment. 

From  epilepsy,  the  transition  is  natural  to  infantile  convulsions, 
and  this  subject  is  treated  witli  some  fulness  in  relation  to  all  impor- 
tant points. 

Puerperal  convulsions  in  their  full  consideration  form  part  of 
the  course  of  midwifery,  but  th«  close  relation  of  much  of  their  patho> 
logy,  and  of  the  principles  of  treatment  to  infantile  convulsions  is 
here  explained. 

Ziectare  ZZiZZ. 

In  concluding  the  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
Hysteria  is  next  considered.  Its  varied  symptoms,  its  relation  to  a 
particular  diathesis,  the  nature  of  the  causes,  the  indications  to  be 
•observed  in  its  treatment,  are  all  explained  rather  with  reference  to 
genera]  principles  than  by  the  statement  of  copious  details. 

Tetanus,  epilepsy,  infantile  and  puerperal  convulsions  and  hys- 
teria, have  been  instances  of  the  excess  of  the  motor  influence  of 
the  nervous  system.  We  now  come  to  consider  functional  diaeasea 
of  the  nervous  system,  in  which  motor  influence  is  defective  perverted 
or  suspended,  and  under  this  head  chorea  is  treated  of  in  relation  to 
symptoms,  pathology,  causes  and  treatment. 

Ziecture  Zi. 

Paralysis  agitans,  mercurial  tremors  and  lead  palsy  are  shortly 
noticed  as  further  instances  of  defect  of  motor  influence. 

Then,  suspension  more  or  less  complete  of  motor  influence  is  next 
considered  as  exemplifled  in  the  different  forms  of  paralysis.  Hemi- 
plegia,  paraplegia  and  local  paralysis,  depending  on  congestion  or 
inflammatory  derangement  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  are  again 
adverted  to. 

Functional  paralysis  in  relatipn  to  infancy  and  old  age,  and  conse- 
cutive on  epilepsy,  hysteria  and  chorea,  is  then  treated  of. 

Neuralgia  and  ancesthesia  are  then  discussed,  and  are  viewed  as 
having  the  same  relation  to  the  sensory  afferent  portion  of  the  nervous 
fiystem,  as  convulsion  and  paralysis  have  to  the  efferent  portion.  The 
first  involving  excess  of  influence,  the  second  defect  or  suspension. 
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As  related  to  the  subject  of  anoesthesia^  amaurosis  is  shortly  con* 
sidered. 

As  time  will  not  admit  of  much  illustration  of  these  important 
subjects,  the  attempt  is  made  in  this  lecture  to  make  these  derang- 
ed states  of  the  nervous  system  intelligible,  by  dwelling  on  those 
principles  of  their  pathology,  causes  and  treatment  which  are  com- 
mon to  several ;  and  also  by  keeping  constantly  in  view,  the  physio- 
logy of  the  nervous  system  as  now  generally  received. 

Ijecture  XtX. 

Having  completed  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  systems  those  of 
the  organs  of  sense  fall  next  to  be  considered. 
The  diseases  of  the  eye  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  surgery. 

Of  diseases  of  the  ear,  oOtis,  external,  internal,  acute,  chronic 
is  shortly  noticed. 

^pistaxis  is  the  only  disease  of  the  nose  which  is  explained. 

The  diseases  of  the  tongue  were  noticed  in  connection  with  those 
of  the  mouth. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin  are  then  entered  upon.  But  it  is  im- 
practicable, within  the  limits  of  the  course,  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  extensive  subject.  It  is  therefore  nterely  viewed  in  relation  to 
certain  general  principles. 

1.  It  is  stated  that  the  diseases  of  the  skin  are  chiefly  inflamma- 
tions. 

2.  That  much  of  the  classification  is  grounded  on  the  character, 
extent,  situation,  and,  above  all,  the  result  of  the  inflammation — 
whence  has  arisen  the  division  inta  7  orders  viz  ,  Exanthemata,  Pa- 
puloe,  SquamcB,  Vesiculoe,  Bullos,  PustulcB,  Tubercula ;  and  these 
into  many  species. 

3.  That  states  of  the  constitution  from  plethora,  cachexia,  age, 
the  presence  of  a  materies  raorbi  in  the  blood,  the  derangement  of 
organic  functions,  &c.,  of  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  pathology  of  skin  diseases. 

They  are  inflammations,  secondary  on  one  or  other  of  these  de- 
ranged conditions. 

4.  Amongst  causes,  external  irritants,  heat,  inattention  to  clean- 
liness, contagion^  are  instanced. 

5.  The  general  indications  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment,. 
both  general  and  local  are  explained.  The  eruptive  fevers^  the 
syphilitic  eruptions  are  reserved  for  after  consideration. 
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Xieotnre  u<- 

The  diseases  of  the  three  first  divisions,  of  the  course  having  been 
considered,  those  of  Division  lY,  viz.,  those  dependent  on  an  altered 
state  of  the  blood,  are  now  entered  upon. 

The  first  disease  treated  of  in  this  division  is  rheumatism  in  its 
acute  and  chronic  forms,  its  fibrous,  synovial  and  muscular  varieties. 
These  are  all  explained  in  relation  to  symptoms,  pathology,  causes 
and  treatment. 

Gout  is  the  next  subject  of  consideration,  the  symptoms  are  de- 
scribed, its  division  into  regular,  irregular  and  retro-cedent  gout  is 
stated ;  and  the  pathology,  the  causes,  and  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
are  discussed. 

Xieotnre  Utl. 

Scurvy,  Scorbutus  forms  the  next  subject  of  consideration.  The 
spmptoms  are  described,  the  pathology  and  causes  explained,  and 
the  preventive  and  curative  measures  set  forth,  and  the  notice  of  the 
disease  concludes  with  a  short  account  of  its  history. 

Purpura  hemorrhagica,  is  then  treated  of,  in  relation  to  symp- 
toms, pathology  and  treatment. 

Xiectnre  XiZir. 

Beriberi  is  next  treated  of,  and  it  is  classed  in  the  present  division, 
because  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  general  dropsy  excited,  by  external  ^ 
cold,  in   individuals  predisposed,  in  consequence  of  a  developing 
scorbutic  diathesis. 

2.  Tubercular  lepra,  leprosy,  is  next  considered,  its  symptoms 
and  diagnostic  marks  are  explained,  and  the  pathology  and  causes  so 
far  as  they  are  understood  are  stated ;  and  notice  is  taken  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  disease,  its  former  prevalence  in  European  countries,  &c. 

Elephantiasis  is  then  discribed  and  discussed,  with  refei^ence  to 
symptoms,  pathology,  causes  and  treatment. 

That  it  is  a  disease  altogether  difierent  from  tubercular  lepra  or 
leprosy  is  particularly  explained. 

Zieoture  X«ir. 

1.  The  general  subject  of  cachexia  is  discussed,  and  reference 
is  made  to  cachexia  from  deficient  food,  impure  air,  malaria,  also  to 
the  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  syphilitic,  leprous,  carcinomatous  and 
mercurial  cachexias. 

Those  phenomena,  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  all,  are 
pointed  out ;  then  the  chief  circumstances  in  which  they  differ  from 
each  other  are  explained. 
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The  gcaeral  principles  to  be  observed,  in  tlie  prevention  and  cure 
ofthese  cachexias,  are  stated;  and  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  with,  or  without  mercury  is  considered. 
Xieotnre  ZiVZ. 

The  diseases  of  Division  V  of  the  course— those  supposed  to 
proceed  from  endemic,  contagious  and  epidemic  causes  are  now 
entered  upon. 

Intermittent  Fever  is  first  considered.  The  symptoms,  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  disease,  and  their  varieties  are  described. 

The  quotidian,  tertian  and  quartan  types,  and  as  varieties  of 
these^  double  and  duplicated  tertian,  double  and  duplicated  quar> 
tan,  simple  and  complicated  intermittent  fever,  are  alluded  to. 

The  pathology^  causes  and  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  are 
treated  of  in  some  detail. 

Ijeoture  ZiVZZ. 

In  continuation  of  diseases  depending  on  endemic  causes,  remit- 
tent fever  is  next  considered,  and  the  following  forms  are  severally 
noticed  simple,  inflammatory,  bilious,  and  congestive  remittent  fe- 
ver— typhoid  or  adynamic,  and  malignant  remittent,  also  remittent 
fever  complicated  with  internal  inflammations,  and  with  jaundice. 

The  various  forms  of  remittent  fever  are  considered  in  relation 
to  symptoms,  and  pathology,  and  in  the  general  notice  of  the  treat- 
ment, with  which  the  lecture  concludes,  reference  is  made  to  the 
modifications  required  in  the  most  important  of  these  forms. 

3teoture  laVtll. 

It  is  convenient,  though  not  in  the  strict  order  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  course,  to  consider,  before  proceeding  to  notice  the  diseases 
depending  on  infectious  causes,  certain  forms  of  idiopathic  fever, 
produced  by  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of  disease. 

Ephemeral  fever, — The  continued  inflammatory  or  ardent  fever 
of  tropical  countries,  are  viewed  as  of  this  nature — and  are  here  ex- 
plained in  relation  to  symptoms,  pathology,  and  treatment. 

The  diseases  depending  upon  infectious  causes,  are  now  entered 
upon,  and  the  continued  fever  of  the  colder  climates,  in  its  forms  of 
synocha,  synochus  and  typhus,  is  treated  of  in  relation  to  symp- 
toms, pathology,  causes,  and  treatment.  But  as  the  disease  is  un- 
known in  tropical  countries,  it  is  not  discussed  in  much  detail. 

It  is  now  enquired  whether  the  intermittent,  remittent,  and  con- 
tinued forms  of  fever  exhibit  modifications,  when  they  occur  in  the 
early  periods  of  life ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry  the  nature  of 
Infantile  remittent  fever  ia  explained. 
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Zieotore  ZiZZ. 

In  continuing  the  consideration  of  the  diseases,  believed  to  be 
dependent  on  infectious  causes,  the  plague  is  next  treated  of.  The 
countries  in  which  it  prevails  are  mentioned,  a  genera]  description  of 
the  symptoms  given,  and  the  opinions  entertained  of  its  causes  are 
shortly  stated. 

Allusion  is  then  made  to  a  very  fatal  febrile  disease  which  pre- 
vailed in  Cutch  and  Kattyawar,  and  parts  of  Guzerat  from  1816  to 
1820,  and  again  in  Marwar  and  Meywar,  in  1836  and  1837;  and 
which  on  the  latter  occasion  broke  out  at  Pali,  in  regard  to  which 
the  question  was  at  the  time  raised  of  its  identity  or  not  with  the 
plague. 

Yellow  Jever  is  next  treated  of.  The  countries  in  winch  it  prevails, 
the  symptoms  which  it  exhibits,  the  opinions  entertained  of  its  origin 
and  mode  of  propagation,  and  its  method  of  treatment  are  shortly  ex- 
plained. 

Ziectnre  ZiZ. 

The  small-pox,  variola  is  next  considered.  The  symptoms  as 
they  present  tiiemselves  in  the  distinct  and  confluent  forms  of  the 
disease  are  explained.  The  diagnosis  and  prognosis  are  stated  and 
the  pathology,  and  causes  are  shortly  noticed. 

The  prevention  of  small -pox  by  vaccination  was  fully  treated  of  in 
lectures  LYI  and  LYII  of  the  course  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine, 
and  is  not  now  again  entered  upon. 

The  lecture  concludes  with  a  general  notice  of  the  principles  which 
guide  the  treatment  of  smatl-pox. 

Zieotore   ZiZX. 

In  continuing  the  diseases  depending  on  infectious  causes,  the 
chicken-pox,  varicella,  is  next  to  be  considered.  Then  measles, 
rubeola  in  its  three  forms,  rubeola  vulgaris,  rubeola  sine  caiarrho, 
rubeola  maligna,  is  treated  of  in  relation  to  symptoms,  pathology, 
causes,  and  treatment. 

Scarlatina,  scarlet  fever,  is  next  noticed  and  its  nature  explained 
with  reference  to  its  three  principal  varieties,  scarlatina  simplex, 
scarlatina  anginosa,  and  scarlatina  maligna, 

Ziectnre  UKZZ.    . 

The  subject  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  now  considered,  and 
the  reasons  are  explained,  why  it  is  treated  of  in  connection  with 
eruptive  fevers,  and  infectious  causes. 
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A  general  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  the  different  forms  of 
erysipelatous  inflammation ;  the  simple,  the  oedematous,  the  phlegm 
niorous  and  gangrenous  are  alluded  to.  The  division  into  traumatic 
and  idiopathic  is  also  noticed.  The  former  depending  on  wounds 
and  injuries  is  treated  of  in  the  course  of  surgery.  The  latter  is  almost 
confined  to  the  face  and  head.  The  present  lecture  then  is  chiefly 
on  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  head. 

In  explaining  the  pathology  of  erysipelas,  much  importance  is 
attached  to  a  peculiar  state  of  predisposition  of  the  system,  as  explan- 
atory of  the  character  of  the  inflammatory  and  febrile  phenomena. 

The  lecture  concludes  with  a  short  notice  of  the  cutaneous  inflam- 
mations called  erythema,  with  the  view  of  distinguishing  it  from 
erysipelatous  inflammation. 

Xtectnre  XiXEXZ. 

Epidemic  Cholera  is  now  considered.  The  Sjrmptoms,  the  patho- 
logy, the  causes  and  the  treatment  are  in  succession  explained ;  and 
illustrations  are  chiefly  drawn  from  observations  made  on  the  disease, 
as  it  has  presented  itself  of  late  years  in  Bombay. 

Ijeotore  XiZZV, 

It  is  convenient  to  treat  of  biluma  cholera  in  the  present  lecture 
with  the  view  of  marking  the  difference  between  it,  and  epidemic 
cholera.  It  is  considered  first  as  occurring  in  the  adult  period  of 
life  ;  and  then  in  the  period  of  infancy,  under  the  designation  of  cho^ 
Ura  infantum^ 

The  prostration  of  strength,  which  so  often  attends  the  occurrence 
of  cholera  in  infancy,  gives  occasion  to  allude  generally  to  the  hy^ 
drocephatoid  phenomena  which  arise  in  states  of  exhaustion  in  the 
early  periods  of  life. 

The  present  division  of  the  course  is  concluded  with  a  ^ort  notice 
of  the  epidemic  influenza. 

Xicoture  &ZV. 

Division  VI  of  the  course  is  commenced  viz.  Female  diseases 
dependent  on  sexual  characteristics  excluding  those  dependent  on 
the  state  of  pregnancy  and  parturition. 

The  influence*  exercised  on  the  female  system  generally,  by  the 
development  of  the  reproductive  organs  at  the  period  of  parberty, 
and  the  relation  mutually  subsisting  between  the  functions  of  these 
organs,  and  the  general  functions,  organic  and  animal,  are  explained. 

The  diseases  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus  will  be  first  treated  of; 
but  before  entering  upon  their  consideration,  some  general  observa- 
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tions  are  made  on  the  functions  of  the  organ  in  this  condition  i.  e.  on 
menstruation. 

Zieotnre  ZiZVZ. 

As  intimately  connected  with  defective  development  or  subsequent 
structual  unfitness  of  the  reproductive  organs,  the  disease  chlorosis  is 
first  treated  of.  The  symptoms,  the  pathology,  the  causes,  the 
treatment  are  explained. 

Amenorrhaa,  or  absence  of  menstruation  is  next  considered,  under 
its  two  divisions  of  amenorrhoea  of  retention,  and  amenorrhcea  of  sup- 
pression. The  relation  of  both  to  plethoric  and  anoemic  states  of  the 
constitution  is  stated,  and  all  the  other  important  particulars  of  the 
disease  are  duly  noticed. 

*  Zieotnre  ZiXVZZ. 

Vicarious  menstruation,  is  shortly  adverted  to.  Then  dysmenor' 
rhaa,  difficult  menstruation,  and  menorrhagiaoT  profuse  menstruation 
or  hoamorrhage  from  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  are  treated  of,  in  re> 
lation  to  symptoms,  pathology,  causes,  and  treatment. 

Their  probable,  not  infrequent,  dependence  on  inflammation  and 
its  results  of  the  cervix  and  os-uteri  is  noticed. 

The  subject  of  Leucorrhcea,  is  then  adverted  to.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  a  symptom,  not  as  a  substantive  disease,  and  the  attempt  is  made 
to  explain,  how  it  has  happened  that  leucorrhoea  has  so  very  general- 
ly been  viewed  as  a  distinct  disease.  It  is  finally  stated  that  mu- 
cous, sero-mucous,  and  muco-puriform  vaginal  discharges,  will  be 
alluded  to  in  relation  to  the  inflammations,  acute  and  chronic,  of  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages,  on  which  they  are  attendant  phenomena. 

Ziectare   ZiZVZU. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  notice  is  taken  of  the  principal  anato- 
mical facts  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  in  order  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  physical  signs  of  uterine  disease. 

The  general  character  of  the  physical  signs  of  disease  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ascertained  by  touch,  and  the  use 
of  the  speculum  are  shortly  stated. 

Acute  metritis,  hysteritis  is  discussed  shortly ;  its  chief  considera- 
tion, having  relation  to  the  puerperal  state,  will  be  entered  upon  in 
the  course  of  midwifery. 

Chronic  metritis,  first  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  then  of  the  cervix 
uteri  is  explained— in  reference  to  symptoms,  pathology,  and  causes. 
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Ijeotore  IjZXZ. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation,  in  its  several  stages,  of  the 
neck  and  body  of  the  uterus  is  first  explained. 

A  short  notice  is  taken  of  the  series  of  symptoms  to  which  the  term 
kysteralgia  has  been  applied. 

The  consideration  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  uterus  hav- 
ing been  completed,  that  of  those  which  consist  in  perversion  of  nu- 
trition is  next  entered  upon,  and  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus  are 
treated  of  in  relation  to  symptoms,  pathology,  causes,  and  treatment. 

Xieotare  &3CZ. 

In  continuing  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  perverted  nutri- 
tion the  following  are  discussed — and  their  symptoms,  pathology, 
and  treatment  are  explained. — Polypus  of  the  uterus,  cau/t/Zot^er  ex- 
crescense  of  the  uterus,  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  corroding  uLcer  of 
the  uterus. 

Xieotare  ZiZZZ. 

The  following  further  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  shortly  noticed. 

Hydro-metray  physomelra,  uterine  moles ,  hydatids  of  the  uterus, 
relaxation,  prolapsus,  procidentioy  inversion,  anterversian,  anteflex- 
ion, retroversion,  retroflexion. 

The  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  uterine  appendages  is 
next  entered  upon,  and  inflammation  of  the  broad  ligaments  is 
treated  of. 

Xieotare  XiZZZZ. 

The  diseases  of  the  ovary  are  considered,  inflammation  of  the  ova- 
ry, ovaritis  acute  and  chronic  is  treated  of,  in  relation  to  symptoms, 
pathology,  causes,  and  treatment. 

The  pathology  of  dropsy  o/ /Ac  ovary  in  its  several  forms  is  ex- 
plained, its  diagnosis  is  stated,  its  treatment  both  medical  and  sur- 
gical considered. 

The  lecture  concludes  with  a  short  allusion  to  the  other  structural 
diseases,  non-malignant,  and  malignant  of  the  ovary. 
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APPENDIX  (F). 

Return  of  the  sick  in  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  Hospital  for  the 
year  1849-50. — Average  daily  number  260. 

Bombay,  Ist  AprU  1850. 


Classes  of  Disbabb. 


Fevers. 


Eruptive  Fevers. 


Diseases 
Lungs .     . 


of  the 


Diseases  of  the 
Liver 


Diseases  of  the 
Stomach  &  Bowels. 


Specific  Disease. 


Febris  Ephemera 

Intermittens  Quartana. 

,,  Tertiana. 

„  Quotidiana 

Remittens  .... 
Continua  Communis. 


Variola .  . 
Varicella.  , 
Rubeola.  . 
Scarlatina. 


Bronchitis  acuta. 

,f    Chronica.  .     . 
Pneumonia.    .     .     . 

Pleuritis 

Hoemoptysis.  .     .     . 
Catarrhus  acutus.     . 

ff     Chronicus. 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

Asthma 

DyspnoM  Continua  . 


Hepatitis  acuta. 
„  Chronica. 
Icterus  .     .     . 


Peritonitis.  .  . 
Gastritis.  .  .  . 
Enteritis.  .  .  . 
Hoematemesis.  . 
Dysenteria  acuta. 
,f  Chronica.  . 
Dyspepsia.  .  . 
Pyrosis.      .     .     , 

Colica 

Diarrhea  .  .  . 
Obstipatio.  .  .  . 
Cholera  morbus.  . 


From  each 
disease, 


39 

11 
192 
185 


69 


49 

50 

79 

5 

2 

5 


65 
18 


30 

28 

6 


6 
2 

1 

84 
62 
31 


29 
210 


81 


From  each 
Class  of 
disease. 
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Return  of  the  Hckin  tkeJam»et}eeJejeebhoy,  HoBpUaL^Coniinned, 


Speeiffc  Disease. 

From  each 
disease. 

From  each 
Class  of 
disease. 

CLA88S8  OF  DiBBABB. 

1 

1 

1 

Epxdemio 

Cholera 

Phrenitis 

Cephalalgia 

Ictus  solis 

208 

8 
7 

117 

208 

117 

• 

1 

1 

> 

1 

« 

Brain 

Apoplexia 

Paralysis 

Hydrocephalus 

Amentia 

Mania 

6 
45 

1 

9 

15 

12 

5 

5 
7 

1 

i 

> 

1 

. 

Delirium  Tremens 

Epilepsia. 

Anasarca J 

Hydrothorax , 

Ascites 

Beriberi 

Rheumatismus  acutus  .    .    . 

„    Chronicus 

Lumbago 

Ischias 

Dropsies 

'    45 

9 

1 

21 
5 

II 

1 

1 

Bheumatio  affec- 

134 

152 

8 

5 

1 

»o 

tions *{ 

Podagra 

Odontalgia 

■ 

Arthritis -     .     . 

Syphilis  Primitiya.  .... 

1,    ConsecutiTa 

Ulcus  Penis^non  syphilitica.  . 

841 
250 

5 
14 

1 

Venereal  affections 
and  diseases  of  the- 
Genital  organs.    .    . 

Bubo  simplex 

Gonorrhoea 

Orchitis 

Strictura  Urethrce.  .     .     •    . 
Cachexia  Syphiloidea.  .     .     . 

Phymosis 

Paraphymosis 

33 

61 

10 

4 

2 

6 

S 

1 

» 

Phlegmon  et  abscessus.     .    . 

Paronychia 

Apoftpiqa  T^umbare. 

Abscesses  and  TTl- 

89 
8 

4 

CO 

cers ' 

Ulcus 

231 

1 
5 

23 

s? 

Fistula  in  ano 

„    Perineo 
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Riturn  of  the  sick  in  the  J.  Jejeebhoy  Hospital. — Continued. 


Classes  of  Disease. 


From  each 
disease. 


Specific  Disease. 


From  each 
Class  of 
disease. 


Wounds  and  injuries 


Luxatio.  .  .  . 
Subluxatio.  .  . 
Vulnus   Incisum. 

,     Sclopitorum. 
Contusio.  .     .     . 
Ambustxo.  .    .     . 
Fractura.  .     .     . 
Concussio  Cerebri. 
Compressio.    .     . 


Punished. 


Punitus. 


Diseases  of  the  Eyes , 


Ophthahnia. 
Amaurosis. 
Nyctalo|tia. 
Hordeolum. 
Dysopia.     . 


Diseases  of  the  Skin,  j 


Other  diseases 


I 


Urticaria.  .  . 
Pemphigus.  .  . 
Ecthyma  .  .  . 
Porrigo.  .  .  . 
Scabies.  .  .  . 
Psoriasis.  .     .     . 

Lepra 

„     Tuberculosa. 


Amputatio.  .  .  . 
Aneurifima.   '.     .     . 

Atrophia 

Calculus  Vesicoc.     . 

Carditis 

Contractura.  .  .  . 
Cynanche  Parotidea. 

„    Tonsillaris.     . 

„     Trachealis.     . 

Cystitis 

Diabetes 

Dracunculus.       .     . 

Dysecca 

DysurioB  .... 
Encuresis. 

Epistaxis 

Erysipelas.  .  .  . 
Exostosis.  -  .  . 
Hcpmorrhois  .  .  . 
Hernia 


1 

1 

16 

I 

317 

22 

55 

1 

1 


29 


6 
109 


77 


164 
3 
9 
1 

I 
2 
2 

1 


123 


10 


112 

1 
4 
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Return  of  the  Hck  in  the  J.  Jejeebhoy  JF/ospital.— Continued. 


. 

Specific  Diseace. 

From  each 
disease. 

From  each 
Class  of 
disease. 

Clabses  of  Disbasb. 

1 

i 

1 

Hernia  Strangulata.     .     .     . 
Hydarthrus 

1 

Hydrocele 

Hydrophobia 

Hypochondriasis.     .... 

16 
3 

'3 

Ischuria 

Morbus  Coxarius    .... 

Necrosis 

Nephritis 

'9 

3 

Neuralgia 

Nostalgia r     , 

6 

•• 

Other  Diseases.    .     .' 

Otitis 

Physconia 

3 

•• 

S 

Prolapsus  anx 

Sarcocele 

Scorbutus 

Scrophula 

Senectus 

Splenitis 

Tetanus 

Tumores 

Varix 

88 
8 

21 
8 

26 
6 

12 

io 

i7 

1 

Vermes 

1 

Diseaaes  not  included  in  the  above 

119 

24 

119 

24 

Total.  .  .  . 

4,242 

748 

4,242 

748 
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Diseases  not  inetuded  in  the  List. 


a 


Other  Diseases . 


Anthrax     , 

Abortion    . 

Attempted  suicide  by  hanging 

Angina  Pectoris.     . 

Chorea 

Cancnun  Oris.  .  . 
Dysphagia.  .  .  . 
Debility  .... 
Disease  of  Knee-joint 
Ebrietas  .... 
Elephantiasis.  .  . 
Gangrene  .  .  ,  . 
Hyperthrophied  Scrotum 
Hysteria    .... 

Iritis 

Injury  of  the  Spine  . 
n  .,  Head. 
Leucorrhsa  .  .  . 
Mercurial  Ptyalism. 
Poisoning  by  Dhatura 

„        „    Opium 

f,        f,  Arsenic 
Ptyalism    .     . 
Prolapsus  Uteri 
Perturssis .     . 
Periostitis .     . 
Parturitio  .     . 
Rupture  of  the  Liver 
Sloughing  of  the  Scrotum 

Total.... 


1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 

23 
4 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 

33 
4 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 


119     24 
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ANNUAL  RETURN  of  Dispensary  paiietUs  attending  the 
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Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital  during  the  year  1849-50. 

Bombay,  Ut  April  1860. 


10 
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ANNUAL  RETURN  of  DitpenBorypatienU 


ABSTRACT. 


Chriitians •••• 

Mutialmant 

Hindoo!.. 

Parieei 

Women  of  all  Caatei 

Children  of  both  Sexei  and  all 
CtLsXet,  nnder  14  yean  of  a^e 

Total 


DitCHAKOJiD. 


93|  641  9711  36a 
86  3199  3-386  1381 
08,3309,3371 1800 
84  13^  1373  760 
61 1686  1639  931 

668  866  686 


8736  89066070 


3  161 


1313  1461976  390  186.31 


I 


B 
ii 
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attending  the  Jameetjee  Jejeehhoy  Hoepital, — Continued. 
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APPENDIX  (H). 


Table  of  minor  operations  performed  in  the  presence  of  and  by  the 
Students  from  Juiy  1849  to  April  1850. 

Amputalion  of  Fiogen •.....,••,.     10 

„         ofToes 3 

Applying  Itsues,  Setons,  and  Sutures, 90 

Bleeding 55 

Circumcision 10 

Cupping 126 

Cutting  for  Fistula  in  Ano 8 

„      through  adhesions  between  Tongue  and  Cheek 

„      into  Urethra  for  removal  of  Calculus 

„      into  Perineum  for  Extravasation  of  Urine 

Dividing  Prepuce  and  dissecting  it  from  Glans 

Extracting  Teetli 81 

Lancing  Gums 

Opening  Abscesses 220 

„       Grando 2 

Operations  for  Entroptum , 8 

Paracentesis  Abdominis 6 

Passing  Catheters  and  Sounds 120 

Puncturing  Ganglions  2 

„  Bladder  above  Pubes 1 

Reducing  dislocation  of  Jaw • 1 

»  >f  Hip 1 

y,  „  Shoulder 2 

„        Strangulated  Hernia 2 

Removing  Epulis 1 

„        Hypertrophied  growth  from  Ear 1 

„        Calculi  from  Urethra... ^ 8 

„        (Edematous  Prepuce • .      1 

„        Tumors 8 

„        Hcemorrhoids 2 

„       Polypus  from  Ear 2 

«  »  Nose 3 

11  „  Pharynx , 2 
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Removing  Foreign  bodies  from  Nose 4 

>,       Fibro-CartilaginouB  tumor  from  Finger   , 1 

Slicing  off  Fungous  growlh  1 

Slitting  up  prepuce , 6 

Tapping  for  Hydrocele • , 95 

Total 811 

(Signed)       J.  Peet, 

ProfesBor  of  Surgery. 
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List  of  Capital  operations  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  Stu- 
dents from  April  1849  to  April  1850. 

No. 
Amputation  of  Arm>^>^>^>^.r^>^^^»  .^.^^^^^^       2 

Removal  of  Fibro-cartilaginous  Tumour  from 
Abdomen  ^^««w^^^.«^^«^^.«^,^.«s^^^r^«^        1 


Total^.^    10 


11 
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APPENDIX  (K). 

OBSTETRIC  INSTITUTION 
OP 

80KBAT. 


Bombay,  23tnd  April  1850. 

Sir,-— I  have  the  honoi  to  transmit  for  your  infonnation  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  Meeting  held  with  the  view  of  establishing  an 
Obstetric  Institution  in  Bombay. 

The  Committee  are  very  desirous  of  enlisting  year  interest  and 
active  co-operation  in  advancing  this  important  and  much  required 
Institution,  and  they  trust  that  you  wHl  favor  them  by  making  the 
subject  as  generally  known  as  your  opportunities  may  admit  of;  and 
that  in  the  event  of  your  being  able  to  obtain  additional  subscriptions 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  cause  them  to  be  entered  in  the  ac* 
companying  list,  which  may  be  then  returned  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  would  further  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  as 
the  object  for  which  this  support  is  solicited,  must  come  home  to  the 
sympathies  of  all  classes  of  the  communHy,  it  is  not  intended  that 
contributions  should  be  restricted  to  the  wealthy  ; — but  that  each 
individual  should  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering  assistance  how- 
ever limited,  and  thus  enjoy  the  gratification  of  having  promoted  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability  a  measure  calculated  very  materially  to 
lessen  the  physical  suffering  of  the  women  of  this  part  of  India,  and 
ultimately,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  improve  therr  social  condition.  It 
also  seems  to  the  Committee  that  there  would  be  a  peculiar  grace 
and  propriety  in  the  wives  and  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy  among 
us,  lending  their  influence  in  the  promotion  of  a  charity  which  can- 
not fail,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  recommend  itself  to  their  sympa- 
thy and  their  favor.  But  on  this  subject  the  Committee  for  very 
evident  reasons  are  unwilling  to  enlarge. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

C.  MoRSHEAD,     Secretary. 
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A  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  the  22nd  April  1850^  at  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Asiatic  Society,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  eita- 
blishment  of  an  Obstetric  Institittion  in  Bombay. 
Presbnt. 
The  Hon'ble  D.  A.  Blane,  Esq.^  Pre$iderU,  in  the  Chair. 
Commodore  Lushington,  Commander-in  Chief  of  the  Indian  Na- 
vy; A.  S.  LeMessurier,  Esq.,  Advocate  General ;  Colonel  G.  Moore, 
Military  Auditor  General ;  H.  Gibb,  Esq.  Surgeon  General ;  H. 
E.  Goldsmid,  Esq.  Secretary  to  Grovernment;  Major  John  Holland, 
Quarter  Master  General ;  Henry  Young,  Esq.  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms ;  J.  G.  {jumsden,  Esq.  Secretary  to  Government;  G.  J.  Blane, 
Esq.  Accountant  General ;  John  Warden,  Esq.  Judge  of  the  Sud- 
derAda^lut;  Juggonath  Sunkersett,  Esq. ;  Captain  J.  G.  Forbes, 
Assistant  Military  Auditor  General;  H.  P.  Malet,  Esq.  Collector 
of  Land  Revenue ;  Dadabhoy  Pestonjee,  Esq. ;  Muncherjee  Pes- 
tonjee,  Esq. ;  Professor  J.  Peet ;  Professor  H.  Giraud;  J.  R.  Ha- 
dow,  Esq. ;  Major  J.  Swanson ;  Bomanjee  Hormusjeo,  Esq. ;  M. 
Stovell,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education ;  Mahomed  Ali 
Khan ;  M.  Larken,  Esq.  Register  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut ;  W.  Ac- 
land,  Esq.  Company's  Solicitor;  A.  H.  Leith,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the 
Medical  Board ;  FramjeeCowasjee,  Esq.;  A.  Spens,  Esq.  Senior 
Police  Magistrate  ;  Alexander  Burn,  Esq.  M.  D. ;  Dr.  Lark  wor- 
thy ;  Dr.  Peele;  Rev.  P.  Anderson ;  Basker  Soondarjee,  Esq. ;  Row- 
jee  Juggonath,  Esq.;  C.  Morehead,  Esq.  M.  D.  ;  Dr.  H.  Miller. 

After  the  Hon'ble  Chairman  had  stated  the  objects  of  the  Meet- 
ing, the  following  letter  from  Manockjee  Limjee,  Esq.  was  read : 
"1  regret  that  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  I  shall  be  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  this  afternoon,  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
as  was  my  wish.  I  shall  watch  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  the  Institution,  for  it  is  one  deserving  of  the 
warmest  encouragement  from  the  public,  and  particularly  from  the 
Native  community.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  attend  all  future 
meetings,  and  give  all  the  assistance  that  may  be  in  my  fiower." 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then  successively  put  to  the  meet- 
ing and  unanimously  carried : — 

Ut  R€9ohUian. — Proposed  by  Juggonath  Sunkersett,  Esq.;  and 
Seconded  by  Dr.  Leith— 

That  it  is  generally  well  known  that  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  skilful  professional  aid,  child-birth  among  many  of  the  classes  of 
the  Indian  Native  community  is  attended  with  an  amount  of  mortality 
and  of  subsequent  bad  health,  unknovm  in  countries  in  which  a  bet- 
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ter  system  of  practice  prevails,  and  in  which  properly  orgaBited 
means  of  charitable  assistance  have  been  provided. 

2nd.  Resolutum. — Proposed  by  J.  Warden^  Esq.;  and  Seconded 
by  Dr.  Morehead. 

That  these  evils  have  to  some  extent  been  alleviated  in  Calcutta 
and  Madras  by  the  establishment  of  a  Midwifery  Hospital  in  each  of 
these  cities.  That  the  success  which  has  attended  and  the  amount 
of  relief  which  has  been  afforded  by  these  Institutions,  have  fully 
realized  the  philanthropic  expectations  of  their  founders. 

3rd.  jReBoluHon. — Proposed  by  J.  R.  Hadow,  Esq.;  and  Second- 
ed by  Framjee  Cowasjee,  Esq. 

That  it  is  very  desirable  that  an  Hospital  should  be  established,  in 
which  the  females  of  the  poorer  classes  of  this  populous  island  may 
be  received,  comfortably  lodged,  and  carefully  attended  to,  during 
the  period  of  child-birth  and  its  subsequent  dangers,  and  that  this 
Hospital  should  be  designated  the  "  Obstetric  Institution  of  Bom- 
bay." 

4th.  Resolution. — Proposed  by  Colonel  Moore;  and  Seconded 
by  Ali  Mahomed  Khan. 

That  with  the  view  of  giving  permanency  to  the  Obstxtric  In- 
stitution and  of  ensuring  regular  and  efficient  medical  attendance 
and  of  giving  to  Native  medical  students  and  nurses  the  opportuni^ 
ty  of  acquiring  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  important  art  of 
Midwifery,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  extending  its  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Institution  be 
connected  with  the  Grant  Medical  College . 

&th.  RMolution.^Froposed  by  H.  Young,  Esq.;  and  Seconded 
by  Dadabhoy  Pestonjee,  Esq. 

That  a  subscription  be  opened  with  the  view  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds,  for  building  and  other  purposes.  That  the  names  of 
benefactors,  to  the  amount  of  rupees  1000  and  upwards,  be,  with 
the  amount  ef  their  contribotions,  inscribed  on  a  marble  slab  to  be 
fixed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  building.  That  to  a^arate  wards, 
and  to  the  dispensary,  the  names  of  benefactors,  to  the  amount  ef 
rupees  3000  and  upwards  be  given.  The  name  to  be  inscribed  on 
a  marble  slab,  and  affixed  above  the  door  of  the  ward. 

6th.  ResohUion. — ^Proposed  by  A.  LeMessurier,  Esq.;  and  Se- 
conded by  Muncherjee  Pestonjee,  Esq. 

That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  a  Committee  to  give 
effect  to  these  resolutions  : — 
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J.  Warden,  Esq.;  Venayuk  Gungadhur  Shastree;  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy ;  Dr.  Leith ;  H.  Young,  Esq.;  Manockjee  Limjee,  Esq.; 
Framjee  Cowasjee^  Esq.;  M.  Larken,  Esq.;  Juggonaih  Sunkersett, 
Esq.;  W.  Acland,  Esq.;  Mahomed  Ally  Rogay,  Esq.;  Bomanjee 
Hormazjee,  Esq.;  J.  R.  Hadow,  Esq.;  David  Sassoon,  Esq.;  Dr. 
Stovell,  Dr.  Morehead,  Mahomed  Ally  Khan,  Dr.  Peele,  Dadabhoy 
Pestonjee,  Esq.;  A.  Spens,  Esq.;  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee,  Esq  ;  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  Dr.  Morehead  as  Secretary  to 
the  Committee. 

7th,  Re9olutiou. — Proposed  by  Juggonath  Sunkersett,  Esq.;  and 
Seconded  by  GoL  Moore . 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  are  in  an  especial  manner  due  to 
the  Hon'ble  Chairman  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Subscriptions  which  have  been  alrea- 
dy recorded.  Subscribers  are  requested  to  pay  the  amount  of  their 
Contributions  to  the  Bank  of  Bombay  on  account  of  the  <*  Obste- 
trie  Institution  of  Bomboy . ' ' 

Rs. 

His  Highness  Gunput  Rao,  Maharaj  Guicowar 4,000 

Juggonath  Sunkersett 1,000 

Venayuk  Gungadhur  Shastree 1,000 

Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy    3,000 

Mahomed  Ally  Rogay  1,000 

Cursetjee  Jamsetjee  1,000 

Rustpmjee  Jamsetjee ^ 600 

Sorabjee  Jamsetjee 500 

Colonel  Moore 60 

J.  R.  Hadow 100 

Lieut.  Colonel  Melvill ,.      100 

Major  Davidson 60 

H.  Young 60 

M.  Stovell  60 

G.  J.  Blane 26 

J.  Swanson 60 

A.  Bell 100 

John  Peet 100 

Richard  D.  Peele 100 

John  Keith 60 

Bomanjee  Hormusjee  ......* 200 

Dadabhoy  Pestonjee 100 

Muncherjee  Pestonjee 100 

Manockjee  Limjee 260 
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Rs- 

Byrarojee  Jejeebboy 60 

Lord  Falkland 250 

J.  P.  Willoughby  200 

D.  A.  Blane , 200 

A.  Malet  100 

W.  Yardley 100 

Jobn  Warden  100 

C.  Morebead    ....^ ISO 

William  Acland 50 

W.  E.  Goldsmid 50 

H.  Barr 50 

H.  P.  Malet 15 

J.  6.  Lurosden   50 

A.  S.  LeMessurier ^ CO 

A.  Speng 50 

David  Sassoon * 100 

Rustomjee  Nowrojee  . . 100 

Saccaram  Luxmonjee 50 

Hormusjee  Bomanjee 50 

Framjce  Cowasjee « 100 

Sorabjee  Jejeebhoy 50 

All  Mabomed  Klian 100 

Bhaakur  Soonderjee 50 

L.  C.  C.  Rivett 30 

M.  Larken 100 

H.  Gibb 50 
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APPENDIX  (L). 

Memorandum  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  Midwifery 
AND  Puerperal  Diseases. 

Part  I. 
The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Ulero-Gestaiion. 
The  Pelvis— Female  organs  of  geoeration.    Development  of  the 
ovum. 

Prrt  II. 
Natural  Pregnancy  and  Us  deviations. 
Signs  and  treatment  of  Pregnancy — Signs  of  the  death  of  the  foo- 
tus — mole  pregnancy— extra^uterine  pregnancy — retroversion  of  the 
uterus— duration  of  pregnancy — premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

Part  III. 
ExUocia  or  Natural  Parturition, 
Stages  of  labour  ^treatment  of  natural  labour — mechanism  of  par- 
turition. 

Part  IV. 

Afidmfery  operations. 
The  forceps — ^turning— csesarian  operation— perforation — artificial 
premature  labour. 

Part  V. 
Dystocia  or  Abnormal  Parturition. 
1st  Division, 
As  respecU  f  MalposiUon. 
the  child     . .  \  I^^^^y  ^^^^  ^^^  'i^®  ^^  ^^  child. 

*  ' "  I  Faulty  condition  of  the  parts  belonging  to  the  child. 
On  the  part  of  the  f  of  the  pelvis, 
mother,  arising  from  ^  of  the  soft  passages, 
a  faulty  condition...  [^of  the  expelling  powers. 
2nd  Division. 
Labour  rendered  dangerous  to  the  mother  or  child,  without  ob- 
struction to  its  progress. 
From  following  too  rapid  a  course. 
From  prolapsus,  &c.,  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
From  accidental  circumstances ;  Tiz.    Convulsions,  syncope,  dys- 
pnoea, hoemorrhage,  severe  and  continued  vomiting,  &c. 

Part  VI. 
Puerperal  convulsions,  puerperal  fevers,  phlegmasia?  dolens,  puer- 
peral mania. 

(Signed)        R.  D.  Psxle, 

Officiating  Professor. 
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Memorandum  of  the  course  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

The  course  of  medical  jurisprudence  consisted  of  50  lectures 
and  25  examinations. 

lu  the  division  of  the  course  the  following  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects was  adopted : — 

1st.  Those  questions  of  a  general  nature  were  entered  on,  which 
are  necessary  to  be  known  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
others,  such  as,  the  nature  of  evidence  and  testimony —'medical 
evidence  —  the  different  Courts  of  justice  and  appeal  —  as  well  as 
the  medico-legal  relations  of  age,  sex,  and  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race.    These  subjects  constituted  the  first ^«s  lectures. 

2nd.  These  questions  which  relate  to  the  death  or  injury  of  in- 
dividuals and  which  necessarily  become  the  subject  of  judicial  inves- 
tigation, were  then  considered  j  such  as  of  persons  found  dead, 
whether  the  death  is  real  or  apparent;  and  if  the  former,  whether  it 
is  the  result  of  natural  causes,  or  is  due  to  the  effects  of  violence. 
Under  the  head  of  death  from  violent  causes,  that  arising  from  as- 
phyxia, produced  by  drowning,  hangings  strangulation,  irrespir- 
able  gases,  &c.,  was  each  separately  gone  over ;  and  following  on 
these  subjects,  the  more  important  and  extensive  one  of  injuries  or 
deaths  from  wounds;  infanticide  and  criminal  abortion  were 
treated  of.  To  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  of  this  division, 
twenty  lectures  were  devoted. 

3rd.  Those  questions  which  relate  to  the  social  condition  of  in- 
dividuals, and  which  occasionally  become  the  subject  of  legal  en- 
quiry, such  as  pregnancy,  delivery,  concealment  of  birth,  rape^ 
insanity,  feigned  diseases,  and  the  principles  of  Life  Insurance. 
These  subjects  were  comprised  in  the  succeeding  ten  lectures. 

4th.  ''  Toxicology,"  or  the  consideration  of  injuries  or  death 
from  poisons,  occupied  the  remaining^een  lectures  of  the  course. 

Two  lectures  were  delivered  weekly,  and  one  examination  held. 
The  text-book  selected  was  '*  Taylor's  Manual  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence," of  which  each  student  of  the  class  possesses  a  copy,  and 
in  addition,  **  Christison  on  Poisons,"  was  continually  referred  to, 
when  the  subject  of  toxicology  was  under  consideration. 

Throughout  the  course,  the  students  were  attentive  and  industri- 
ous, and  Uie  result  of  the  periodical  and  final  examinations  showed 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  have  made  a  very  considerable  and 
creditable  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures. 

(Signed)    W.  C.  Coles, 
April  XOth,  1850.  Officiating  Professor, 
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List  op  Text-books  used  by  the  Studewts  op  the  Grant 
Medical  College. 

Anatomy. ^Elemenis  of  Anatomy  by  Jones  Quain,  M.  D.  5th 
Edition,  1843. 

Chemistry. --A  manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 
Practical  by  G.  Fownes,  F.  R.  S.,  1848. 

Materia  Medica.—A  manual  of  Materia  Medicaand  Therapeutics, 
&c.,  by  J.  F.  Royle,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  1847. 

Physiology.— A  manual  of  Physiology,  &c.,  by  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  1846. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  &c.,  by  Thomas  Watson,  M.  D.,  1848. 

Surgery. — The  first  lines  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
by  Samuel  Cooper,  1840. 

Midun/wy.— Rigby's  Midwifery. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

All  the  Students  are  required,  as  a  condition  of  attendance  in  the 
College,  lo  provide  themselves  with  the  above  text-books  when  study- 
ing the  several  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  But  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Students  have  also  supplied  themselves  with  other 
books,  such  as 

CA^mis/ry^Gregory 's  outlines  of  Chemistry ;  Kane's  and  Tur- 
ner's Elements. 

Materia  ilf<dtca.  —  Christison's  Dispensatory;  Pereira's  Materia 
Medica. 

Physiology. — Carpenter's  Principles,  of  human  Physiology. 

Pathology. — William's  Principles  of  Medicine^  and  Alison's  out- 
lines of  Pathology. 

Practice  o/3fcdtcin«.— Library  of  Medicine,  and  Cyclopoedia  of 
Practical  Medicine;  Hughes  on  Auscultation;  Budd 
on  the  diseases  of  the  Liver;  Evanson  and  Maunsell 
on  the  diseases  of  Children,  and  Bird  on  Urinary 
deposits. 

Surgery.— CoopeT*9  Surgical  Dictionary;  Fergusson's  Practical 
Surgery;  Morton's  treatises  on  Surgical  Anatomy; 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  lectures  on  Surgery, 

Mdtin/ery.— Churchill's  Midwifery. 

12 
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APPENDIX  (O;. 


NOTIFICATION. 
GRANT    MEDICAL    COLLEGE. 


The  following  Scholarships  and  Prizes  will  be  open  for  competi- 
tion to  the  Students  of  the  College  at  the  close  of  the  Session  1849- 
50,  viz.  in  the  month  of  April  1850. 

I. 

To  all  the  Students  of  the  College. 
An  Andjersoit  Scholarship  of  Rupees  25  monthly,  to  the  best 
Anatomist,  and  Practical  Surgical  Anatomy  included, 

IL 

To  the  Fourth  Year  Students, 

A  Carnac  Scholarship  of  Rupees  25  monthly,  for  the  greatest 
proficiency  in,  and  practical  knowledge  of.  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

A  Parish  Scholarship  of  Rupees  20  monthly,  for  the  second  de- 
gree of  proficiency  in,  and  practical  knowledge  of.  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

An  Anderson  Scholarship  of  Rupees  15  monthly,  for  the  third 
degree  of  proficiency  in,  and  practical  knowledge  of,  Medicine  and 
Surgery, 

In  awarding  these  Scholarships,  much  importance  will  be  attached 
to  assiduous  and  regular  attendance  in  the  Clinical  Wards,  and  to 
efiiciency  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Clinical  Clerk 
and  Surgical  Dresser. 

III. 

To  the  Third  Year  Students. 

A  Reid  Scholarship  of  Rupees  20  monthly,  for  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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IV. 

To  the  Third  and  Second  Year  Students. 
An  Anuerson  Scholarship  of  Rupees  20  monthly,  for  (he  great- 
est proficiency  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

A  Farish  Scholarship  of  Rupees  20  monthly,  for  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  Materia  Medica  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 

V. 
To  the  Second  and  First  Year  Sttidents. 

A  CA.RNAC  Scholarship  of  Rupees  15  monthly,  for  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  Anatomy. 

A  Carn AC  Scholarship  of  Rupees  16  monthly,  for  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  Chemistry,  both  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

VI. 
To  the  First  Year  Students. 
A  Farmh  Scholarship  of  Rupees  10  monthly,  for  the  greatest 
proficiency,  care,  and  accuracy  in  compounding  and  dispensing  Me- 
dicines in  the  Hospital. 

VU. 

The  Sir  Jamsbtj^e  Jejsebhot  Annual  Medical  Prize 

OF  Rupees  250. 

To  the  Clinical  Clerks  and  Surgical  Dressers  among  the  Fourth 
Year  Students. 

For  the  best  Clinical  Report  of  Medica]  and  Surgical  Cases. 

The  Report  must  consist  of  ten  Medical  Cases  and  ten  Surgical 
Cases,  selected  by  the  Author  from  among  tliose  submitted  to  his 
care  while  officiating  as  Clinical  Clerk  and  Surgical  Dresser. 

The  history  of  the  case,  and  the  daily  reports,  must  be  the  work  of 
the  Author,  from  observation  of  the  case  while  under  his  care. 
Each  case  must  be  accompanied  by  *'  Remarks"  relating  to  the  pa- 
thology, the  causes  and  treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  particular  in- 
stance, with  allusions  to  analogies  or  striking  differences  between  it 
and  other  instances  of  the  same  disease  which  may  have  been  treated 
in  the  clinical  wards,  or  in  the  other  wards  of  the  Hospital,  during 
the  present  or  preceding  Session. 

In  awarding  this  Prize,  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  cai-e,  the  accu- 
racy, completness,  and  conciseness  with  which  the  history  and  daily 
reports  of  the  cases  are  drawn  up ;  and  also  to  the  intelligence  and 
practical  knowledge  evinced  in  the  selection  of  the  cases,  ard  in  the 
remarks  appended  to  thcin. 
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VIII. 
Prize  consisting  of  Pereira's  Materia  Medic a^  and  Roxburgh's 
Flora  Indica,  Presented  by  Venayuk  GungadhurShastree^ 
Esq. 

To  be  awarded  to  the  Students  of  the  College  who,  in  addition  to  a 
good  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica,  shews  the  greatest  acquaintance 
with  Indian  Plants. 


Conditions  of  Competition  applicable  to  all  the   Scholarskips  and 
Prizes. 

1.  Competition  for  the  Scholarships  is  open  both  to  Free  and 
Stipendiary  Students. 

2.  The  award  of  the  Scholarships  will  lie  determined  partly  by 
the  results  of  the  Examinations,  held  at  the  close  of  the  Session^ 
but  in  a  great  measure  also  from  the  estimate  formed  during  the 
Session,  of  the  industry,  assiduity,  proficiency,  and  propriety  of 
demeanour  of  the  competitors. 

3.  The  Scholarships  will  be  held  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

4.  A  minimum  standard  of  proficiency  will  be  fixed  on,  and 
should  this  standard  not  be  exceeded,  the  Scholarships  will  not  be 
awarded. 

5.  In  the  event  of  a  Student  being  the  successful  competitor  for 
more  than  one  Scholarship,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  the  award  of  one 
Scholarship,  receive  some  honorary  mark  of  distinction,  but  the 
second  Scholarship  shall  pass  down  to  the  proficient  in  the  next 
degree. 

6.  In  the  event  of  other  Prizes  being  awarded  to  the  successful 
competitor  for  a  Scholarship,  he  shall  receive  the  Prize  in  addition 
to  the  Scholarship. 

7.  The  presence  of  the  Students  in  the  College  and  Hospital  will 
be  ascertained  by  roll-call,  at  least  four  times  daily,  throughout  the 
Session ;  and  those  Students  who,  during  the  Session,  have  be^n 
absent  from  more  than  15  roll-calls,  exclusive  of  absence,  on  recog- 
nised holidays,  from  sickness  duly  certified,  and  leave  granted  on 
unavoidable  grounds,  will  not  be  permitted  to  compete  for  these 
Scholarships. 

8.  Those  Students  whose  English  Exercises,  written  during  the 
Session,  shew  a  marked  want  of  attention  to  improvement  in  com- 
position, w  ill  also  be  debarred  from  competing  for  these  Scholarships. 
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9.  Should  the  written  Exerciges,  required  as  part  of  the  Exami- 
nation for  the  Scholarships,  shew  a  marked  want  of  attention  to  im- 
provement in  English  composition,  the  writer  will  be  held  disquali- 
fied for  a  Scholarship,  whatever  his  qualifiations  in  other  respects 
may  be. 

10.  The  successful  competitors  will  be  required  to  shew,  by  the 
result  of  the  general  examination  at  the  dose  of  the  Session,  that 
they  have  not  neglected  any  of  the  branches  of  study  with  which  they 
may  have  been  engaged  during  their  attendance  in  the  College. 
Deficiency  in  this  respect  will  disqualify  for  the  Scholarships. 

(Signed)    C.  Morbhead, 
Supt.  Grant  MedL  CoUege, 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

H.  J.  Cartbr, 
Offg.  Secretory. 
Bombay,  2Ath  September  1849. 
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APPENDIX  (P). 


GRANT    MEDICAL    COLLEGE. 


The  Annual  Examination  of  the  students  of  the  Grant  Medical 
College,  will  commence  on  Wednesday  20th  March,  and  be  conduct- 
ed in  the  following  manner : — 

Wednesday,  20/A.— Students  of  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3rd  year.  Viva 
voce  examination  in  anatomy. 

Students  of  the  4th  year.  Questions  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  midwifery  will  be  proposed,  to  which  written  answers  will  be 
returned. 

Thursday,  2\8t. — Students  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3rd  year.  Writ- 
ten examination  in  anatomy.  To  Candidates  for  the  Anderson 
Scholarship  for  anatomy,  written  questions  will  also  be  proposed. 

Saturday,  23r(i.  —  Examination  in  practical  anatomy  including 
competition  for  the  Anderson  Scholarship* 

Monday,  26ih. — Students  of  the  2d,  and  3rd  year.  Viva  voce 
examination  in  physiology. 

Students  of  the  4th  year.  Written  examination  in  medical 
jurisprudence. 

Tuesday,  26th, — ^Students  of  the  2d,  and  3rd  year.  Written 
examination  in  physiology. 

Wednesday,  27/A.— Students  of  the  1st,  and  2d  year.  Viva  voce 
examination  in  chemistry. 

Students  of  the  3rd,  and  4th  year.  Written  examination  in  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

Saturday,  30/A. — Students  of  the  3rd,  and  4lh  year.  Viva  voce 
examination  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Students  of  the  1st,  and 
2d  year.    Written  examination  in  chemistry. 

Monday,  1st  April. — Students  of  the  1  si,  and  2d  year.  Exami- 
nation in  practical  chemistry. 

Students  of  the  3rd,  and  4Ui  year.  Written  examination  in 
surgery. 

Tuesday,  2nd.~Viva  voce  examination  in  surgery;  also  operative 
surgery. 
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Wednesday,  3rd.— Students  of  the  2d,  and  3rd  year.  Wrilteu 
examination  in  materia  medica. 

Students  of  the  4th  year.     Viva  voce  examination  in  midwifery. 

Thursday y  4/A.— Students  of  the  2d,  and  3rd  year.  Viva  voce 
examination  in  materia  medica.  Students  of  the  1st,  and  2d  year. 
Examination  in  practical  pharmacy  and  in  compounding  medicines. 

Friday^  6/A.—- Students  of  the  4th  year.  Viva  voce  examination 
in  medical  jurisprudence. 

Saturday,  6th, — Candidates  for  the  Anderson  scholarship  for 
anatomy.*- Viva  voce  examination  in  anatomy. 

Monday y  9th, — Candidates  for  the  Venayuk  Gungadhur  Shas- 
tree  prize  in  materia  medica  and  botany. 

Tussdayy  9<A.— Students  of  the  3rd,  and  4th  year.  Clinical  ex- 
amination in  medicine  and  surgery,  including  the  application  of 
bandages  and  surgical  dressings. 

Student  Apprentices,  i?ill  be  examined  in  anatomy  on  Mon- 
day 8th  April,  and  in  chemistry  and  materia  medica  on  Wednesday 
the  10th. 


These  examinations  are  held  with  the  view  of  awarding  the  Car- 
nac.  Parish,  Anderson  and  Reid  Scholarships,  and  the  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy  and  Venayuk  Gungadhur  Shastree  Prizes;  and  also  of 
classifying  the  students  and  testing  the  progress  made  by  them  dur- 
ing the  past  session. 

The  examination  will  commence  on  each  day  at  11  a.  m.  and  your 
attendance  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Officers  of  the  Institution. 

C.   MOREHEAD, 

Supt,  Grant  Medical  College. 
March  7th,  1850. 
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APPENDIX  (Q).^ 


Questions  in  Anatomy. 
Answered  by  2nd  and  3rd  Year  Studenia. 

1.  Describe  the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  regard  to  its  extent,  direc- 
tion and  relations ;  and  mention  the  more  remarkable  varieties  in  its 
course,  and  in  the  origin  of  its  branches. 

2.  Describe  that  part  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  between  its 
commencement,  and  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  dissection  that  would  be  necessary  to  expose  it. 

8.  Give  a  full  description  of  the  ankle  joint — the  ligaments  at- 
tached to  it,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  tendons  in  relation  with  it. 

Questions  in  Anatomy. 
Answered  by  the  let  Year  Students, 

1.  Describe  the  situation  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone — ^its  ar- 
ticulations with  other  bones,  and  name  the  muscles  attached  to  it. 

2.  State  the  boundaries  of  the  Thorax;  name  the  organs  contain- 
ed in  that  cavity  and  mention  their  relations  to  one  another.  Des- 
cribe the  first  and  last  ribs,  and  state  how  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  ribs. 

3.  Describe  the  origin  and  relations  of  the  muscles  which  are  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  scapula. 

4.  State  the  relations  of  the  femora]  artery. 

Questions  in  Chemistry. 
Answered  by  1st  and  2nd  Year  Students, 

1.  Explain  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  the  composition  of  the 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  describe  the  method  for  procuring 
hydrocyanic  acid  from  it,  with  the  chemical  changes  that  occur  in  the 
process. 

2.  Explain  the  use  of  amalgamating  the  zinc  plates  in  a  voltaic 
battery. 

3.  Why  has  ice  in  melting  always  the  temperature  of  32^  Faht. 

4.  State  what  are  the  characters  that  distinguish  antimony  from 
arsenic. 
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QUKSTIONS   IN   PhTSIOLOGT. 

Answered  by  the  2nd  and  Zrd  Year  SiudenU. 

1.  Describe  the  distribution  and  functions  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and 
6th  pairs  of  nerves. 

2.  Name  the  organs  by  which  carbon  is  eliminated  from  the 
blood  ;  describe  minutely  that  part  of  the  structure  of  the  three  most 
important  of  them,  which  is  more  immediately  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cess of  elimination;  also  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which,  the  form 
and  estimated  quantity  in  which,  the  carbon  is  eliminated  from  each 
respectively. 

Questions  in  Materia  Medica. 

Answered  by  the  2nd  and  Brd  Year  Students, 

1.  From  what  sources  is  ammoniae  hydrochloras  obtained,  what, 
are  the  processes  for  its  manufacture,  and  what  pharmaceutic  pre- 
parations of  ammonia  are  obtained  from  it. 

2.  What  are  the  mildest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  effica- 
cious chalybeate  preparations.  State  in  what  complaints  you  would 
administer  them ;  in  what  maimer  and  in  what  doses ;  state  also  what 
circumstances  would  contra- indicate  their  use. 

3.  How  and  from  what  plant  is  opium  obtained,  what  is  its  com- 
position, by  what  means  would  you  judge  of  the  goodness  of  opium. 
Describe  and  explain  the  Pharmacopoeia  process  for  the  preparation 
of  hydro -chlorate  of  morphia. 

Questions  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Answered  by  the  4th  and  3rd  Year  Students. 

1 .  Explain  the  pathology  of  pericarditis,  and  endocarditis.  Des- 
cribe the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and  medical  treatment. 

2.  What  is  understood  by  general  dropsy.  Give  a  general  idea 
of  its  pathology,  and  of  the  indications  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  its  treat- 
ment. 

3.  Explain  the  pathology  of  acute  dysentery,  the  symptoms,  the 
indications  of  cure  and  the  means  by  which  these  may  be  best 
effected. 

Questions  in  Surgery. 

Answered  by  the  Srd  and  4th  Year  Students. 

1.  Describe  the  hip-joint,  enumerate  the  dislocations  to  which  it 
is  liable,  and  state  the  symptoms  by  which  each  dislocation  may  be 
known,  with  the  treatment  and  mode  of  reduction. 

13 
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2.  What  are  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  after  a  penetrating 
wound  of  the  abdomen  attended  with  perforation  of  some  part  of  (he 
intestinal  canal, — state  how  these  dangers  are  most  likely  to  be 
avoided.     Describe  the  treatment  proper  for  a  wounded  intestine. 

3.  Mention  the  diseases,  and  injuries  for  which  (he  operation  of 
tracheotomy  may  be  required.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  that 
operation  should  be  performed,  and  state  the  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against  in  its  performance. 

Questions  in  Midwifert. 
Answered  by  4th  Year  Students. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  development  of  the  ovum,  describe  the 
maternal  and  the  foetal  membranes,  the  office  they  perform,  and 
the  period  and  manner  in  which  they  eventually  leave  the  uterus. 

2.  What  are  the  signs  of  pregnancy ;  the  changes  it  produces  on 
the  system  and  the  relative  certainty,  and  uncertainty  of  the  diag- 
nosis. 

^.  Describe  the  progress  of  a  natural  labour,  and  the  duties  an 
obstetrician  has  to  perform,  from  the  commencement  of  the  first, 
until  the  termination  of  the  3rd  stage. 

Questions  in  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Answered  by  4th  Year  Students, 

1.  Define  the  meaning  of  the  term.  "  Wound  "  in  a  medico-legal 
sense,  state  the  proof  of  a  wound  having  been  inflicted  during  life, 
and  whether  it  was  the  result  of  suicide,  homicide  or  accident. 

2.  State  what  you  know  of  the  detection  of  spots  of  blood. 

3.  How  would  you  distinguish  poisoning  by  opium,  from  apo- 
plexy, and  from  intoxication  by  alcohol  1 

4.  Enumerate  the  tests  you  would  employ  for  the  discovery  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  organic  liquids.  Describe  the  mode  of  employ- 
ing each.  State  their  effects,  their  relative  value,  and  the  nature  of 
the  chemical  changes  which  ensue. 

Questions  in  Anatomy. 
Answered  by  the  Candidates  for  the  Anderson  Scholarship, 
1.  Describe  the  dissection  necessary  to  expose  the  internal  iliac 
artery ;  state  the  course,  extent  and  relations  of  that  vessel,  name 
its  branches  and  trace  the  pudic  artery,  describing  particularly  its 
surgical  relations,  and  mention  those  varieties  of  this  vessel,  which 
would  complicate  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 
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2.  In  a  space  bounded  in  front  by  a  vertical  line  drawn  over  the 
external  angular  process,  behind  by  a  similar  line  in  front  of  the 
meatus,  below  by  a  horizontal  line  \  of  an  inch  beneath  the  zygoma, 
and  above  by  the  temporal  ridge.  Describe  all  the  parts  in  the  order 
they  are  met  with  as  far  as  the  median  line. 

3.  Describe  the  relations  of  the  crural  ring,  and  mention  the  ex- 
tent of  the  crural  canal.  Give  an  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
fiuperficial  fascia  of  the  groin,  and  mention  all  the  coverings  of  a 
crural  hernia,  proceeding  from  without  inwards. 

Examination  for  the  Yenayak  Gungadhur  Shastree 
Prize— IN  Botany. 

The  competitors  for  the  Venayak  Gungadhur  Shastree  Prize, 
were  S.  A.  De  Carvalho,  and  Narayan  Dajee,  and  the  examination 
for  awarding  this  prize,  was  conducted  by  laying  before  the  Candi- 
dates living  specimens  of'^Agati  Ghandiflora  ^  and  Carissa  Spinaruniy'' 
and  requiring  them  to  write  a  systematic  description  of  these  plants. 
They  were  also  required  to  reply  to  the  following: — define  the  botani- 
cal-characters  of  the  natural  family,  Solanea;  mention  all  the  plants 
of  this  order  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and  describe  in  a  gene- 
ral manner  their  properties  and  uses. 
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APPENDIX  (T). 

Bombay,  26th  April  ISoO. 
Sill, 

In  the  8th  paragraph  of  the  minute  dated  the  26th  April  1S49, 
by  Surgeon  General  J.  Burnes,  K.  H.,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Grant  Medical  College  is  requested  to  report,  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  on  the  progress  made  by  the  student  apprentices,  and  to 
offer  any  suggestions  on  the  subject  generally  that  may  occur  to  him. 

2.  In  compliance  ^ith  these  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to 
annex  *  a  statement  exhibiting  the  comparative  proficiency  of  the 
student  apprentices,  in  the  subjects  of  study  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  the  following  remarks. 

3.  The  experiment  has  been  altogether  satisfactory,  and  affords 
just  grounds  for  anticipating,  that  apprentices  who  are  of  industrious 
habits,  and  of  good  conduct,  and  who  possess  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  and  of  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic, 
will  leave  the  Medical  College,  after  two  year's  study,with  their  gene- 
ral intelligence  improved,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  knowledge,  of 
anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  medicine  and  surgery  as  must 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  Government,  as 
well  as  conducive  to  the  advancement,  and  respectability  of  the 
young  men  themselves. 

4.    The  fiAeen  apprentices  noted  on  the  mar- 
1.U  Apprtnixctt,    ^^^  ^^^^  directed  by   General  Orders  to  join  the 
w."  Conway!'  Jamsetjce  Jejocbhoy  Hospital  for  duty  in  that  In- 

R '^Sn.'***'  stitution,  and  for  instruction  in  the  Grant  Medical 

I;  ^*pooiS;.  College.     With  the  exception  of  1st  apprentice  T. 

s^n^/'^^^  Gahagan,  and  2d  apprentice  T.   White,  they  all 

^/h.  Lffond!"^**'\  joined,  some  before,~others  shortly  after  the  cQin- 
Heerapo.  mcucement  of  the  session,  on  the  15lh  of  June. 

2d.  Apprentices.  5  j^  September,  I  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
T^'whUo*  P^'"*  ^^  *^®  Medical  Board,  that  1st  apprentice  W, 

Kh/ieiu?sho.hadri.    ^'  ^^*^'»  ^««  '"  ^X  opinion,  from  idleness,  and  in- 
attention, and  want  of  propriety  of  demeanour  and 
truthfulness  of  character,  unworthy  of  the  privilege  of  being  borne  on 
the  list  of  student  apprentices  ;  and  I  requested  that  he  might  be  re- 
•  Appendix  (8.) 
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inoy^d,  in  6rder  that  his  bad  example  might  not  hare  a  prejudicial 
influence,  on  the  younger  apprentices.  To  this  request  the  Board 
were  good  enough  to  accede. 

6.  Of  the  remaining  twelve,  1st  apprentice  Heerapa  soon  evinced 
such  a  total  want  of  induftry/  FKtt^1|€|ni  and  trustworthiness  as  to 
render  his  attendance  on  the  College  classes,  a  mere  waste  of  time, 
and  an  obsttiMStiovto  others.  His  duties  have  in  consequence  been 
confined  to  the  Hospital. 

7.  Ist  Apprentice  Patrick  Ryan  has  been  in  bad  health  for 
some  months  past,  and  his  qualifications  have  not  been  submitted  to 
the  test  of  examination,  t  am  not  without  hopes  that,  with  better 
health,  he  will  next  session  be  able  to  take  that  place  \»hich  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  promise  of  the  early  years  of  his  service. 

8.  Of  the  remaining  ten  student  apprentices,  Edward  Carpenter, 
has  been  conspicuous  for  his  industry  and  good  conduct,  and  for  the 
proficiency  mad($  in  his  studies.  This  circumstance  has  been  already 
reported  to  the  Medical  Board,  and  the  merit  of  this  apprentice 
rewarded  by  a  prize  of  books  presented  to  him  by  the  Right  Hon*ble 
the  Governor,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  College  meeting. 

9.  Shreeput  Sheshadri,  W.  Conway,  Nagapa,  and  W.  Douglas 
have  also  conducted  themselves  with  much  propriety,  and  made  very 
creditable  progress  in  their  studies. 

10.  John  Dillon,  W.  Aikln,  and  A.  H.  Lafond  have  not  made 
so  much  progress  as  they  ought  to  have  done  ;  but  I  have  reason  to 
hope  from  their  general  good  conduct,  and  docility  that  they  will  ac- 
quit themselves  better  during  the  next  session. 

11.  The  progress  made  by  J.  B.  Fernandez,  and  J.  W.  Wright, 
has  been  so  little,  and  the  prospect  of  any  improvement  is  altogether 
so  hopeless,  that  it  is  inexpedient  that  they  should  any  longer  be  per- 
quitted  to  continue  in  attendance  in  the  College. 

13.    I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  apprentices  noted  on 
the  margin  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  another     '•*•  ^pprtn^ets, 
year's  study  in  the  College ;  and  that  six  other  eligi-  w.^JoJiai.'^* 
ble  apprentices  be  selected  to  complete  the  origi-  &*^}f  *•  •  , 
nal  number,  and  be  directed  to  join  the  J.  J.  Hos-  J^  '^ff;^ 
pital  before  the  10th  of  June  next;  and  that  ap-   a.'h.  Lafond. 
prentices,  J.  B.  Fernandez,  J.  W.  Wright  be  trans-      w-  Jipprentiets. 
ferred  to  another  Hospital.  i^ibreetiat  Bhethadri. 

*^  J.  OilloD. 

18.  It  will  be  also  further  advisable  that  8  or  4  Probationers  be 
kept  attached  to  the  Hospital,  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  duties  of 
the  wards,  while  the  student  apprentices  are  engaged  in  the  College. 

14 
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14.  In  regard  to  suggestions  on  the  subject  generally^  X  vould 
venture  to  observe  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  arrangements 
should  be  made  relative  to  the  apprentices  of  the  public  ser- 
vices^ as  shall  in  time  lead  to  two  years  study  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, forming  part  of  the  regular  course  of  training,  and  being  held 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  promotion  to  the  higher  grades.  I  am 
unable  from  the  want  of  the  necessary  data,  to  enter  upon  the  details 
of  a  scheme  calculated  to  effect  this  object,  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  suggest  that  it  ought  to  involve  the  following  considerations. 

1st.  The  apprentices,  before  admission  into  the  service,  should  be 
able  to  read  and  understand  English  well,  to  spell  with  accuracy,  and 
to  write  a  fair  hand.  They  should  understand  the  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic,  the  rule  of  three  included. 

2d.  Before  admission  into  the  College,  they  should  be  trained  for 
two  years  in  a  well  disciplined  Hospital ;  there  practised  in  read« 
ing  and  writing  English,  in  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  hospital 
papers,  in  compounding  medicine,  and  ministering  to  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  the  sick. 

3d.  Before  admission  to  the  College,  their  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  and  of  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  should  be 
again  particularly  tested,  and  their  character  for  industry,  good  con^ 
duct,  and  docility  enquired  into  and  noted. 

4th.  Those  apprentices  whose  conduct,  disposition  and  acquire- 
ments have  been  favourably  reported  on  during  their  attendance,  and 
at  the  time  of  leaving  the  College,  should  alone  be  promoted  to  the 
higher  grades,  and  that,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  classifi- 
ed in  the  College  books.  Apprentices  reported  unfit,  during  or  at 
the  close  of  the  College  course,  should  be  removed  from  the  service* 
A  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  subordinate  Medical  Service  of 
Bengal  and  Madras,  of  the  detailed  arrangements  in  the  Bengal  Col- 
lege relative  to  the  training  of  Native  Doctors,  and  of  those  of  the 
Madras  Medical  School  for  the  education  of  apprentices,  European 
and  Native,  could  not  but  materially  assist  in  furthering  a  scheme  for 
the  instruction,  and  greater  efficiency  of  the  medical  apprentices  of 
this  Presidency. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
To,  ]  Sir, 

The  Secretary  to  the       I  Your  most  obedt.  Servant. 

Medical  Board,  f  C.  Morbbsad. 

BonAay,  ^  8upt.  Ora$U  Medieal  ColUgt. 
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APPENDIX  (V.) 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 
Prepared  and  presented  by  Bhawoo  Dajee, 

10  SkuUs  of  Natives  of  India. 
1  Ditto  of  a  China  man,  native  of  Macao. 
1  Ditto         Malay,  native  of  Java. 

1  Ditto         Manilla-man. 

2  Ditto         Natives  of  Africa. 

1  Ditto  extensively  destroyed  by  syphilitic  ulceration. 

2  Pelves  of  natives  of  Africa. 
1  Pelvis  of  a  native  of  India. 

1  The  foetal  vessels  and  heart  injected  through  the  umbilical 
vein  with  the  liver,  lungs,  and  thymus  gland. 

1  Complete  bones  of  the  fcstus 

1  Stomach  and  spleen  of  the  fodtus. 

1  Portion  of  middle  lobe  of  right  lung  in  a  state  of  grey  indura- 
tion with,  in  places,  the  appearance  of  tubercular  infiltration,— -taken 
irom  a  patient  in  the  J.  J.  Hospital. 

1  Ulcerated  larynx  of  a  patient  who  died  from  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis. 

1  Twin  foetuses  between  the  5th  and  6th  months. 

1  Uterus  and  its  appendages  from  an  elderly  female. 

Prepared  andpreeented  by  Narayan  Dajee. 

1.  Arteries  of  the  head  and  face  very  minutely  dissected,  and 
their  anastamosis  distinctly  shewn. 

2.  The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  injected,  and  distinctly  shewn. 
3*     The  arteries  of  the  circle  of  Willis  injected. 

4.  Arteries  of  the  left  upper  extremity  injected,  and  separated 
from  the  bones  and  soil  parts,  shewing  high  division  of  the  brachial 
artery ;— the  radial  being  given  off  about  2  inches  below  its  com- 
mencement. 

5.  The  portal  system  of  vessels  minutely  injected. 

6.  The  heart  and  lungs  injected  and  dried,  shewing  the  roots  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  relation  of  Uie  several  vessels  that  enter  into  their 
formation. 
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7.  The  arteries  of  the  upper  extremities  of  both  sides  injected 
and  separated  from  the  soft  parts,  shewing  the  high  division  of  the 
brachial  artery. 

8.  The  veins,  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  leg  minutely  dissected. 

9.  The  arteries  of  the  upper  extremity  minutely  dissected  with 
the  principal  nerves,  and  veins,  also  the  high  division  of  the  brachial 
artery,  the  ulnar  artery  being  given  off  about  2  inches  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  brachial  artery. 

10.  The  opposite  extremity  of  the  same  subject  similarly  inject- 
ed, and  dissected  with  high  division  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  with 
the  additional  variety  of  the  continued  trunk  of  the  brachial  dividing 
into  the  radial,  and  interosseous  arteries,  the  latter  forming  the 
superficial  palmar  arch  in  conjunction  with  the  ulnar. 

11.  Human  caecum,  distended  with  air,  dried,  and  opened  to  show 
the  ileo-coecal  valve. 

12.  Abdominal  aorta  injected,  and  separated  shewing  the  absepce 
of  the  caeliac  axis. 

Prepared  and  presented  by  Atmaram  Pandurang, 

1.  The  heart  of  a  patient  from  J.  J.  Hospital  shewing  the  con- 
version of  the  mitral  valve  into  an  irregular  mass  of  ossific  matter  ;  as 
also  hypertrophy,  and  dilatation  of  both  sides  of  the  heart  chiefly 
the  left,  and  some  thickening  of  the  aortic  semilunar  valves. 

2.  The  heart  of  another  patient  shewing  dilatation  of  the  iefl 
ventricle  into  2  distinct  pouches,  the  one  situated  at  the  upper 
and  back  part,  being  as  large  as  a  small  orange,  and  its  walls 
membranous. 

8.  The  heart  of  a  patient  who  died  in  the  first  Hindoo  ward,  hav- 
ing been  treated  for  remittent  fever,  and  the  diseased  heart  being 
detected  only  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  showing  a  somewhat 
thickened  state  of  the  mitral  valve  by  lymph  deposit. 

4.  The  heart  of  a  patient  admitted  in  an  advanced  state  of 
disease  shewing  hypertrophy,  and  dilatation  of  both  sides  of  the 
heart  with  a  cavity  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle. 

5.  A  dried  preparation  of  one  of  the  bulloe  found  in  the  lungs  of 
the  same  patient. 

Prepared  and  presented  by  Pahnjee  Peatonjee, 

1.  Arteries  of  the  left  upper  extremity  injected,  and  dissected 
shewing  the  high  divisiod  of  the  brachial  artery.  The  radial  artery 
being  given  off  one  and  a  half  inch 'bdlow  its  commencekhent. 
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2.  AmiQutediitectioBofllielainLbttrfdaxiii  of  nerves,  and  the 
branches  given  off  from  it  to  the  thigh,  and  also  the  arteries. 

3.  Arteries  of  the  lower  extremity  iajected,  and  minutely  dis- 
sected. 

4.  Injection  shewipg  the  high  diviaion  of  both  carotid  arteries, 

Prepared  and  presented  by  Ilustoinjee  Byramjee, 

Preparation  showing  the  origin  of  the  left  manynary  artery  from 
the  thyroid  axis. 

Prepared  and  presented  by  Merwanjee  Sorabjee, 

1.  A  minute  dissection  of  the  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  right 
half  of  the  chest,  and  the  right  axilla,  showing  also  the  situation,  and 
arrangement  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  some  of  their  branches; 
also  the  situation  of  the  heart,  and  the  branches  arising  from  it. 

2.  A  dried  preparation  of  the  female  organs  of  generation,  show- 
ing the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  internal  surface  of  the  cervix,  and  of 
the  vagina  and  the  situation  of  the  uterine  arteries^  fallopian  tubes, 
ovaries,  and  the  broad  ligaments. 

Prepared  and  presented  by  Sudashew  Hemraj,  and  Shamtao  Na- 
rayan, 

1 .  Ligaments  of  the  stemo -clavicular  articulation. 

2.  Ditto  of  the  shoulder-joint. 
8.    Ditto  of  the  vertebrae. 

4.  Ditto  of  the  foot. 

5.  Human  stomach  and  duodenum  distended  with  air  dried,  and 
opened  to  show  the  sphincter. 

Prepared  and  presented  by  S,  Carvalho. 

1.  A  portion  of  lung,  showing  dilated  bronchial  tubes  going  to  a 
solidified  portion. 

Prepared  and  presented  by  Anunta  Chundroba. 
1.   Nerves  of  the  upper  extremity  minutely  dissected. 

Presented  by  J.  J.  Hospital. 

1.  Numerous  renal  calculi  found  in  a  kidney. 

2.  Two  calculi  from  the  bladder  extracted  after  the  operation  of 
lithotomy. 

d.    One  calculus  extracted  from  the  urethra. 
4.    Oblique  fracture,  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
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Pntented  by  J.  O.  Nichokon,  E$q. 

6.    Heads  of  Egyptian  mummies. 
4.    Hands  of       ditto. 

Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Burn. 

1.  Fractured  femur. 

2.  Sections  of  urinary  calculi. 

Presented  by  Dr.  Mackenzie. 
I .    Body  of  an  anencephalous  child  born,  still,  on  the  16th  August 
]i49,  calculated  to  be  about  the  8th  month. 

Presented  by  Dr.  Carter. 

1 .  Dorsal  spine  of  Balister. 

2.  Jaws  of  Sparoides. 
8.    Jaws  of  Tetrodon. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 


OF  THE 


GRANT  MEDICAL   COLLEGE, 

BOMBAY. 

FIFTH  YEAR.    SESSION,  1850-51. 


PROFESSORS. 

C.  MOREHEAD,  M.D., 
Principal,  and  Profewor  of  the  Institotes  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

JOHN  PEET,  Esq.,  Profisssor  of       R.  D.  PEELE,  Esq.,  Officiating   Pro- 
Anatomy  and  Sargery.  feasor  of  Midwifery. 

H.  GIRAUD,  H.D.,  Professor  of     W.  C.  COLES,  M.D.,  Officiating  Pro- 
Cliemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  fessor  of  Medical  Jorisprudence. 


1 .  The  Fifth  Session  of  the  College  was  opened  on  the 
15th  of  June  1850,  with  an  Introductory  Lecture  by  the 
Principal.  This  lecture  has  been  printed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

2.  During  the  Session^  33  students  have  attended  the 
College.  Their  names,  castes,  ages,  and  the  dates  of  their 
registration  will  be  found  recorded  in  Appendix  A,  which 
also  exhibits  the  names  of  those  who  at  the  close  of  the 
Session  were  no  longer  borne  on  the  Rolls  of  the  College. 
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3.  The  course  of  instruction  during  the  Session  has  been 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  printed  Prospectus,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  made 
public  before  the  commencement  of  the  Session :  this  Pro- 
spectus forms  Appendix  B  of  this  Report. 

4.  In  Appendix  C  will  be  found  an  Abstract  of  the  RoU 
Calls,  which  exhibits  the  character  of  the  attendance  of 
each  student  of  the  College. 

Student  Apprbnticbs. 

5.  In  paragraph  48  of  the  last  Report  of  the  College, 
the  nature  of  this  class  of  students  is  distinctly  explained ; 
and  though  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  statements  so 
recently  made,  still  it  is  most  important  that  it  should 
always  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  the  education  of 
the  medical  apprentices  of  the  public  Senrice  is  not  the 
object  for  which  the  College  was  instituted.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  useful  and  expedient  purpose,  but  it  is  altogether 
secondary  to  that  highly  important  and  national  object,  the 
improvement  of  the  defective  medical  practice  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Western  India,  which  the  establishment  of  this 
College  was  intended  to  accomplish. 

6.  The  number  of  student  apprentices  who  have  attended 
the  College  classes  during  the  Session  amount  to  15.  In 
Appendix  D  will  be  found  a  list  of  their  names,  and  other 
particulars  regarding  them. 

7.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  shortly  the  proceedings 
of  the  Session. 

Anatomy. 

8.  The  coarse  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  Ana- 
tomy was  attended  by  17  students  and  15  student  appren- 
tices, and  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
preceding  Session,  with  the  exception  that  an  additional 
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lecture  was  given  on  the  subject  of  the  development  of 
organs. 

9.  Mr.  Peet  states  that  he  had  every  reason  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  attention  paid  by  the  students,  and 
with  their  general  conduct  and  regular  attendance. 

10.  Rustomjee  Byramjee  and  Balcrustna  Saccafam 
afforded  much  assistance  in  preparing  the  dissections  for 
the  .illustration  of  the  lectures. 

11.  The  dissecting  season,  as  usual,  commenced  in  the 
b^inning  of  November,  and  continued  until  the  middle  of 
March.  The  supply  of  subjects  was  ample,  and  the  interest 
shown  by  the  students  in  making  minute  and  careful  dis- 
sections was  equal  to  that  of  any  other  Session. 

Chemistry. 

12.  The  attendance  in  this  class  consisted  of  13  students 
and  8  student  apprentices.  The  course  consisted  of  72  lec- 
tures, delivered,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  accordance  with 
the  syllabus  which  forms  Appendix  C  of  the  Report  of 
the  College  for  the  year  1847-48. 

13.  Dr.  Giraud  treated  at  greater  length  than  in  former 
Sessions  the  subjects  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  devot- 
ing an  entire  lecture  to  Ferro-Magnetism,  Dia-Magnetism, 
and  Terrestrial  Magnetism  ;  three  lectures  to  Frictional 
and  Atmospheric  Electricity  ;  and  six  lectures  to  Voltaic, 
Thermo-Magnetic  and  Animal  Electricity. 

14.  In  order  to  make  room  for  this  more  extended 
course  of  electrical  lectures,  the  Professor  omitted  lecture 
50  on  the  salts,  and  lecture  57  on  ultimate  organic  analysis  ; 
and  here  and  there  throughout  the  course  subjects  of  less 
practical  importance  were  condensed. 

15.  The  course  of  Practical  Chemistry  was  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  former  Sessions. 
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16.  Having  completed  his  courses  of  lectures,  Dr. 
Giraud  found  it  necessary,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
Session,  to  proceed  to  the  Neilgherry  Hills  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  which  had  become  impaired  by  assiduous 
application,  for  five  successive  years,  to  the  laborious  duties 
of  his  office. 

17.  The  College  will  therefore,  for  a  season,  be  deprived 
of  the  great  advantage  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  of 
having  the  important  science  of  Chemistry  explained  to  its 
students  by  a  Professor  who  possesses  in  a  great  degree 
the  rare  talent  of  communicating  instruction  in  a  clear  and 
attractive  manner. 

18.  Mr.  Haines  has  been  appointed  to  act  as  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  and  brings  to  the  task 
a  well-established  reputation  for  scientific  acquirements. 

Institutes  op  Medicine. 

19.  This  course  consisted  of  72  lectures  delivered  in 
accordance  with  the  syllabus.  Appendix  £,  of  the  Report 
for  1847-48. 

9  students  attended  the  course,  and  10  student  appren- 
tices attended  the  pathological  and  therapeutic  divisions  ; 
but  to  them  Physiology  was  taught  in  a  course  of  12  addi- 
tional lectures,  with  a  series  of  examinations  and  explana* 
tions. 

20.  In  subsequent  years  modifications  will  be  made  in 
this  course  :  these  vrill  be  explained  in  the  concluding 
remarks  of  this  Report. 

Materia  Medica. 

21.  The  lectures  on  this  subject  were  attended  by  9 
students,  and  8  student  apprentices,  and  were  delivered  in 
accordance  with  the  detailed  syllabus  which  forms  Appen- 
dix C  of  the  College  Report  for  the  year  1849-50. 
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22.  The  1st  and  2ud  year  students  were  engaged,  in 
rotation,  in  compounding  and  dispensing  Medicines  in  the 
Hospital. 

Practice  of  Medicine. 

23.  This  course  was  attended  by  21  students,  and  11 
student  apprentices,  and  was  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  syllabus  which  forms  Appendix  D  of  the  Report  for 
the  year  1849-50.  Modifications  in  this  course  are  also 
contemplated,  and  these  will  also  be  explained  in  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  the  Report. 

Clinical  Medicine. 

24.  The  students  who  attended  the  course  of  Practice 
of  Medicine  have  also  followed  that  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
and  have  in  rotation  officiated  as  clinical  clerks.  The 
student  apprentices  have  also  in  rotation  attended  the  Clinical 
Ward. 

25.  The  system  of  clinical  instruction  has,  during  the 
Session,  been  conducted  daily  in  the  Hospital  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  and  has  occupied  always  an  hour,  sometimes 
more,  exclusive  of  post  mortem  examinations,  which  have 
been  made  at  other  periods  of  the  day,  and  have  not  been 
permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  time  devoted  to  the  other 
objects  of  the  course. 

The  cases  and  daily  reports  have  been  taken  by  the 
clerk,  then  read,  scrutinized,  confirmed  or  corrected  before 
the  Professor  and  the  students,  at  the  visiting  hour.  The 
pathology  and  the  daily  treatment  of  each  case  was  made 
the  subject  of  interrogation  and  conversation  at  the  bedside 
of  the  patient ;  and  after  the  treatment  was  determined,  the 
prescriptions  were  dictated  by  the  derk  in  chaise  of  the 
case  to  the  superintending  clerk  of  the  Ward,  by  whom 
they  were  written  in  the  Ward  Dispensing  Book. 
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26.  In  addition  to  the  daily  clinical  instruction  in  the 
Wardy  33  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  the  College  on 
the  cases  ;  8  of  these  lectures  during  this  Session  were 
allotted  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the 
skin,  an  important  subject,  which  time  did  not  admit  of 
being  sufficiently  treated  of  in  the  course  of  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

27.  Appendix  E  exhibits  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
diseases  which  have  been  treated  in  the  Clinical  Ward ; 
and  a  note  is  added  to  show  the  number  of  the  different 
classes  of  diseases  treated  in  the  other  Wards  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  in  the  Dispeasary  out-patients,  these  being 
sources  of  practical  instruction  which  have  also  been  open 
to  the  students  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Surgery. 

28.  The  lectures  on  this  subject  were  attended  by  21 
students,  and  11  student  apprentices.  They  were  69  in 
number,  and  were  given  very  nearly  in  the  manner  laid 
down  in  the  syllabus  which  forms  Appendix  F.  of  this 
Report.  In  future  Sessions  it  is  expected  that  the  full 
course  of  72  lectures  wiU  be  completed. 

29.  The  Professor  of  Surgery  observes  that  the  endea- 
vour was  made,  so  far  as  time  would  permit,  to  illustrate 
the  subjects  of  greatest  importance  by  referring  to  cases 
formerly  treated,  or  at  the  time  under  observation,  in  the 
Hospital,  and  occasionally  by  the  relation  of  cases  recorded 
elsewhere. 

30.  Surgical  Anatomy  also  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  Notwithstanding  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
important  surgical  relations  of  different  regions  had  been 
previously  described  in  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  bring  again  under  review  those  parts 
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of  regional  Anatomy  which  bear  upon  the  performance  of 
such  operations  as  hernia,  lithotomy,  &c.,  and  this  was 
generaUy  done  at  the  time  these  operations  were  performed 
upon  the  dead  subject,  in  the  presence  of  the  students. 

Clinical  Subgeby. 

31.  The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Clinical 
Ward  was  very  similar  to  that  of  former  Sessions.  The 
tabular  statement  which  forms  Appendix  G  shows  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  surgical  diseases  which  have  been 
under  treatment  in  the  Ward  during  the  Session.  The 
greater  number  of  the  fractures  treated  in  the  Hospital 
have  been  entirely  managed,  as  regards  the  application  of 
bandages  and  splints,  by  the  dressers,  by  whom  also  cases 
of  all  patients  admitted  into  the  Clinical  Ward  have  been 
regularly  kept. 

32.  Of  the  minor  operations  of  Surgery,  a  large  propor- 
tion have  been  performed  by  the  students  themselves,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Professor.  In  Appendix  H  will 
be  found  a  table  of  the  operations  performed.  It  exhibits 
the  opportunities  which  the  students  have  had  of  acquiring 
neatness  and  dexterity  in  this  very  essential  part  of  the 
practice  df  Surgery. 

33.  Upon  the  day  set  apart  weekly  for  instruction  in 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  College,  the  cases  of  interest  treated 
during  the  week  were  brought  under  notice,  and  the  sur- 
gical operations  that  had  been  performed  were  made  the 
subject  of  comment ;  and  this  course  of  instruction  was  in 
general  carried  out  more  in  the  way  of  conversation  than  of 
formal  lecture. 

DiSRASES   OF    THE   £y£. 

34.  The  5th  year  students  have  all,  in  rotation  of  periods 
of  three  months^  attended  the  Eye  Dispensary,  and  have 
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derived  much  advantage  from  tlie  experience  and  able  in- 
struction of  the  oculist,  Mr.  Peele. 

35.  A  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Eye  Dis- 
pensary and  the  department  of  Vaccination  has  just  been 
completed  in  tlie  compound  of  the  College,  so  that  the 
students  will  enjoy  ample  opportunity  of  making  them- 
selves practically  acquainted  with  the  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  the  course  of  the  vaccine  disease. 

Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

36.  In  the  Report  of  the  College  for  the  Session  1849-50, 
the  state  of  the  Institution  with  reference  to  these  two  im- 
portant branches  of  medical  instruction  was  fully  explained. 
It  was  stated  that  the  appointment  of  Professore  had  not 
yet  been  authorized,  and  that  from  this  difficulty  the  Col- 
lege had  been  for  the  time  relieved  by  the  generous  profes- 
sional zeal  of  Mr.  Peele  and  Dr.  Coles. 

37.  The  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  Professors  of 
Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  not  having  been 
readily  acknowledged,  this  subject  has  again  been  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  controlling  authorities  by  the  Education 
Board  in  their  letter  dated  10th  August  1850,  which  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  I  of  this  Report. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Peele  and  Dr.  Coles  have  con- 
tinued their  most  valu^lble  and  disinterested  assistance,  and 
it  is  due  to  these  gentlemen  that  it  should  be  distinctly 
recorded,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  zeal  and  generosity 
the  advanced  students  could  not  have  been  qualified  to 
present  themselves  for  the  Diploma  Examination,  and  the 
object  for  which  the  College  was  endowed  would  have 
remained  unaccomplished. 

Midwifery. 

38.  17  students  have  attended  this  course,  in  which  an 
arrangement  very  similar  to  that  explained  in  the  Report 
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of  the  preceding  Session  was  observed,  with  the  addition 
of  several  lectures  on  the  most  important  diseases  of  infancy. 

39.  During  the  Session,  also,  the  class  had  the  advantage 
of  some  amount  of  practical  instruction  in  Midwifery  in 
the  Wards  of  the  J,  J.  Hospital.  The  cases  attended  were 
two  of  natural  labour^  one  in  which  the  hand  presented  with 
the  head,  one  in  which  the  cord  prolapsed,  two  in  which 
the  short  forceps  were  applied,  two  where  turning  was 
necessary,  and  one  case  in  which  embryulcia  was  called  for. 

40.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  last  year  the 
proceedings  of  a  meeting,  held  with  the  view  of  establishing 
an  Obstetric  Institution  in  connexion  with  the  College, 
were  detailed. 

In  Appendix  K  of  the  present  Report  will  be  found 
further  proceedings  relative  to  this  important  object  From 
these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  completion  of  the  scheme 
has  been  due  to  the  munificent  liberality  of  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy. 

41.  The  building  is  now  well  advanced,  so  that  m  the 
course  of  a  few  months  a  practical  school  of  Midwifery 
will  be  added  to  the  means  of  instruction  possessed  by  the 
College. 

For  some  months  past  a  separate  Dispensary  has  been 
opened  in  the  J.  J.  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  females  and  to  children.  It  is  well  attended, 
and  will  be  transferred  to  the  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy 
Obstetric  Institution,  on  the  completion  of  the  building. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

42.  The  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject  was  attended 
by  17  students,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  subjects 
was  very  similar  to  that  which  is  described  in  the  Report 
of  last  year,  with  the  addition  of  two  lectures  on  animal 
and  food  poisons,  making  the  total  number  of  lectures  52. 
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Twenty-three  weekly  examinations  were  also  held,  and  Dr. 
Coles  reports  that^  considering  the  variety,  intricacy,  and 
difficulty  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  a  course  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  the  prc^ess  made  by  the  students  was  on 
the  whole  satisfactory. 

43.  It  is  most  expedient  that  instruction  in  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  medical  education, 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  practical  in  its  nature,  and  the 
means  of  making  it  so  in  Bombay  are  singularly  fiaiyorable. 

If  the  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  was  at  the 
same  time  Surgeon  to  the  Coroner,  the  Police,  the  Jail, 
and  House  of  Correction,  and  had  charge  of  the  cases  in 
the  J.  J.  Hospital  which  involved  judicial  inquiry,  he  would 
have  at  his  command  an  amount  aad  variety  of  practical 
instruction  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Police  unequalled 
I  believe,  in  the  same  department  of  any  exbting  medical 
school. 

44.  The  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  its  prob- 
able practicability  on  the  occurrence  of  a  fitting  opportunity, 
will,  I  trust,  be  held  as  sufficient  apology  for  allusion  to  a 
topic  not  alU^ther  within  the  province  of  this  Report. 

Diploma  Examination* 

45.  In  the  course  of  the  Session,  rules  for  conducting 
the  Diploma  Examinations  were  sanctioned  by  Government ; 
they  form  Appendix  L  of  the  Report 

46.  Twenty  students  presented  themselves  for  '^  First 
Examination  Certificates,*'  viz : — 

5th  year  students 13 

4th    do.      do 4 

3rd    do.      do 3 

Total..  20 
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Of  these  11  were  found  qualified,  viz.  Sebastian  Car- 
valbo,  Anunta  Chundroba,  J.  C.  Lisboa,  Bhawoo  Dajee, 
Atmaram  Pandoorang,  Paul  F.  Gomes,  Merwanjee  So- 
rabjee,  Burjorjee  Dorabjee,  and  Furdoonjee  Jamsetjee,  5th 
year  students ;  Sudashew  Hemraj,  4th  year  student ;  Rub- 
tomjee  Byramjee,  3rd  year  student. 

47.  The  order  in  which  the  examinations  were  condudr 
ed  is  detailed  in  Appendix  M,  and  the  written  questions 
proposed  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Physiology,  constitute  Appendix  N. 

48.  The  **  Final  Examination"  was  conducted,  as  ex- 
plained in  Appendix  O,  by  Dr.  M'Lennan,  Government 
Examiner,  Mr.  Stovell,  Mr.  Watkins,and  Dr.  Campbell, 
Government  Assessors,  and  the  following  candidates  were 
found  qualified  for  the  diploma  of  Graduate  :-— 

Sebastian  Carvalho, 
Anunta  Chundroba, 
J.  C.  Lisboa, 
Bhawoo  Dajee, 
Atmaram  Pandoorang, 
Paul  F.  Gomes, 
Merwanjee  Sorabjee, 
Burjorjee  Dorabjee. 

49.  On  the  15th  of  April  the  diplomas  were  presented 
to  these  first  Graduates  of  the  Grant  College,  by  the 
Hon'ble  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
proceedings  of  that  day  will  be  found  detailed  in  Appendix 
P  of  this  Report 

Examinations  fob  Honors. 

50.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  Notification  which 
forms  Appendix  Q  was  published  in  the  Government  Ga- 
zette.    It  intimated  the  conditions  on  which  the  Carnac, 
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Farishy  Anderson^  and  Reid  Scholarship^  and  the  Sir  Jam- 
setjee  Jejeebhoy  and  Ali  Mahomed  Khan  prizes  were  to 
be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 

51.  The  character  of  the  examinations  held  for  the 
award  of  the  Scholarships  will  be  learnt  from  the  Prospec- 
tus which  forms  Appendix  M,  and  the  written  questions. 
Appendix  S.  The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  for 
these  honors  will  be  found  in  Appendix  T. 

52.  The  classification  of  the  1st  and  2nd  year  students  in 
Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Materia  Medica, 
and  of  the  3rd  and  4th  year  students  in  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Midwifery,  is  given  in 
Appendix  U. 

63.  The  following  stipendiary  students  have  been  re- 
commended to  be  raised  to  the  superior  classes,  from  2nd 
to  3rd  class, — Rustomjee  Byramjee,  Palunjee  Pestonjee, 
Hormusjee  Bazenjee,  Hurrichund  Chintamun,  and  Rus- 
tomjee Merwanjee. 

Four  1st  year  students  will  be  transferred  to  the  stipendiary 
list,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  stipen- 
diary students  on  whom  diplomas  have  been  conferred. 

Examination  op  Student  Apprentices  and  Others 
FOR  THE  Certificate  of  Qualification  for  the 
Grade  of  Warrant  Medical  Officer. 

54.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  Session,  the  permanent 
arrangements  passed  by  the  Medical  Board  for  giving  the 
advantage  of  College  instruction  to  the  medical  apprentices 
of  the  public  Service,  were  published,  (Appendix  V,)  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  25th  Article  of  these  Rules,  exami- 
nations were  held  by  the  Professors  of  the  CoU^e  on  the 
19th,  25th,  and  28th  of  March,  and  7tli,  10th,  and  11th  of 
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April ;  9  candidates   presented  themselves,  of  these  four 
were  found  qualified,  viz  : — 

Assistant  Apothecary  John  Leahy. 

1st  Grade  Apprentice  E.  Carpenter. 

Ditto  ditto    W.  Conway. 

Ditto  ditto    W.  Douglas. 

65.    The  particulars  of  these  examinations  have  been 

already  reported  to  the  Medical  Board,  Appendix  W. 

56.  The  appearance  made  by  these  young  men  before 
the  examiners  was  highly  creditable  to  them.  The  pro- 
ficiency exhibited  by  Mr.  Leahy  in  all  the  subjects  of  ex- 
amination, the  result  of  only  one  year's  attendance  in  the 
College,  was  deserving  of  very  great  commendation,  and 
has  been  specially  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Medical 

Board. 

Sub-Assistant  Surgeons. 

57.  At  the  period  of  the  last  Report,  the  question  of 
conferring  on  this  Presidency  the  advantages  which  for 
some  time  had  been  accorded  to  that  of  Bengal,  by  the 
appointment  of  Sub- Assistant  Surgeons,  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Authorities.  It  has  been,  as  was  to 
have  been  anticipated,  affirmatively  decided ;  and  ihe  Rules 
passed  by  the  Government  of  Bombay  relative  to  Sub- 
Assistant  Surgeons  will  be  found  in  Appendix  X. 

Anatomical  Museum. 
68.  It  is  still  a  subject  of  regret  that  this  important 
part  of  a  medical  school,  from  want  of  the  necessary  means, 
does  not  make  that  progress  which  the  opportunities  of  a 
large  Hospital  so  readily  admit  of,  and  which  we  are  un- 
fortunately only  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  in  a  very  limited 
degree  :  39  preparations  have  been  added  by  the  students 
during  the  Session,  as  exhibited  in  the  list  which  forms 
Appendix  Y  of  the  Report. 
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59.  Narrayen  Dajee  has  again,  with  his  accustomed 

industry,  attended  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Museum  at 

his  leisure  hours. 

Library. 

60.  The  additions  to  the  library  have  been  few,  and  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  15  volumes. 

Collection  of  the  Articles  op  the  Materia  Medica 
AND  Minerals. 

61.  It  was  intimated  in  the  last  Report  that  a  collection 
of  some  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  expected 
from  England  had  not  at  that  time  arrived ;  they  have  since 
been  received,  and  a  further  requisition  has  been  submitted 
with  the  view  of  completing  the  series. 

In  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  Report  some  sugges- 
tions will  be  offered  relative  to  modifications  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  department  of  the  College. 

Donation  to  the  College. 

62.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Willoughby,  in  continuation  of 
that  interest  which  he  has  always  evinced  in  the  Grant 
Medical  College,  has  before  his  departure  from  India,  with 
considerate  liberality,  intimated  his  wish  to  assist  in  the 
advancement  of  medical  education  in  this  Presidency,  by 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  College  a  prize  of  Rupees 
300.  It  has  been  determined  to  offer  this  prize  for  compe- 
tition to  the  graduates  of  the  College,  to  be  awarded  in  the 
first  week  of  April  1853,  for  the  best  report  of  medical 
and  surgical  practice.  The  general  character  of  the  Re- 
port, and  the  conditions  of  competition,  will  be  explained 
in  a  public  Notification. 

Examination  of  Candidates  for  Admission. 

63.  On  the  12th  of  April,  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  admission  took  place ;  20  candidates  presented  tbem- 
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selves,  and  of  these,  9  were  found  qualified :  two  have 
been  registered  as  stipendiary  students,  to  iill  existing  va- 
cancies in  the  list,  and  7  as  free  students. 

Cabnac,  Fabish,  and  Reid  Scholabship  Funds. 

64.  The  statement  of  the  account  of  these  funds  for  the 
year  1849-50  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Z. 

Sib  Jambbtjeb  Jejeebhot  Medical  Book  Fund. 

65.  The  interest  of  this  fund  has  during  the  two  last 
years  been  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a  selection  of 
books  of  reference  for  the  students,  amounting  to  77  vo- 
lumes. It  has  further  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  price 
of  all  the  text  books  sold  to  the  registered  students  of  the 
College,  by  about  25  per  cent.  The  official  statement  of 
this  fund  forms  Appendix  AA. 

Sib  Jamsetjeb  Medical  Pbize  Fund. 

66.  The  annual  interest  of  this  Fund  amounts  to  Rs. 
250,  and  was  awarded  to  Sebastian  Carvalho,in  Session 
1849-50,  for  the  best  clinical  report,  and  again  awarded  to 
S.  Carvalho  this  Session  by  the  Government  Examiner,  for 
greatest  proficiency  in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Midwifery. 

Concluding  Remabks. 

67.  As  the  Session  terminated  with  the  first  series  of 
Diploma  Examinations,  it  has  been  the  completion  of  the 
first  cycle  of  the  operations  of  the  College.  Its  future  history 
will  consist  of  successive  repetitions  of  the  same  series  of 
events.  It  is  therefore  very  expedient  that  the  present  op- 
portunity should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  placing  on  re- 
cord the  modifications  in  the  system  of  instruction  which 
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the  experience  of  the  last  five  years>  and  the  appearance 
made  by  the  students  at  their  final  examinations^  may  have 
suggested  to  my  mind. 

68.  During  the  first  year  the  attention  of  the  student 
is  confined  to  Anatomy  and  Chemistry,  yet  the  subjects 
are  to  them  so  new  and  so  extensive  that  it  requires  much 
careful  and  repeated  examination  and  explanation  to  fix 
the  facts  distinctly  in  their  minds.  The  first  students  of 
the  College  had  many  advantages  in  this  respect,  because 
then  the  attention  of  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Che- 
mistry was  confined  to  these  subjects,  and  not  divided,  as 
it  is  now,  between  them  and  Surgery  and  Materia  Medica. 
They  were  therefore  enabled  to  give  an  amount  of  time 
and  labour  to  instruction  in  Anatomy  and  Chemistry  which 
the  extended  nature  of  their  Collegiate  avocations  has  since 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue. 

69.  By  a  late  series  of  Regulations,  a  plan  has  been 
arranged  by  which  the  medical  apprentices  of  the  public 
Service  are  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Grant  College ; 
every  year  a  certain  number  of  this  class  of  pupils  will  also 
be  commencing  the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry ;  and 
the  remark  relative  to  the  necessity  of  much  examination 
and  explanation  to  the  1st  year  students  applies  with  still 
greater  force  to  the  Ist  year  student  apprentices.  It  is 
therefore  very  clear  to  my  mind  that  in  order  that  the  in- 
struction of  the  Ist  year  students  and  student  apprentices 
may  be  made  really  effective,  it  is  very  expedient  that  there 
should  be  examinations  and  explanations  in  addition  to  the 
lectures,  the  weekly  examinations,  and  the  written  exercises, 
as  conducted  by  the  Professors.  Not  only  is  this  very 
expedient  on  account  of  the  greater  knowledge  which  it 
will  be  the  means  of  imparting,  but  also  because  it  is 
highly  important  that    during   the    first  year  habits  of 
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steady  industry  should,  by  all  practicable  means,  be  en- 
forced. 

I  shall,  in  a  separate  communication,  propose  to  the  Board 
an  arrangement  by  which  these  important  ends  may  be 
accomplished. 

70.  I  next  address  myself  to  the  subject  of  Materia 
Medica.  This  is  a  branch  of  medical  study  in  general  not 
attractive  to  medical  students;  and  those  of  the  Grant 
College  have  not  proved  tliemselves  exceptions.  This  is 
chiefly  remarkable  in  the  2nd  year  students — those  who  are 
studying  Materia  Medica  for  the  first  time.  The  remark 
hardly  applies  to  the  more  advanced  students  who  present- 
ed themselves  for  examination  for  ''  First  Examination 
Certificates."  This  distaste  for  the  study  of  Materia  Medica 
I,  in  a  measure,  attribute  to  a  defect  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  College.  The  collection  of  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  is  placed  in  glass  cases,  badly  contrived,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  building,  and  remote  from 
the  students'  reading-room.  I  would  propose  to  remedy 
this  evil,  by  having  suitable  arrangements  made  for  the  col- 
lection being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  students'  reading- 
room  ;  thus  the  subject  will  be  more  constantly  pressed 
upon  their  attention,  and  the  objects,  being  always  before 
their  eyes,  will  of  necessity  after  a  time  become  familiar  to 
their  minds. 

71.  The  courses  of  the  Institutes  and  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  require  to  be  modified.  I  am  satisfied  that 
students  in  their  second  year  comprehend  very  imperfectly 
the  general  doctrines  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  and 
that  students  in  their  4th  and  6th  years  will  be  benefitted 
by  having  these  subjects  still  kept  before  them.  I  would 
effect  these  objects  by  following  the  course  generally  ob- 
served in  medical  schools,  and  which  circumstances  have 

3 
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hitherto  prevented  me  from  conforming  to.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  extend  the  lectures  on  Physiology  from  23  to  36,  to 
form  them  into  a  distinct  course  to  be  attended  by  the  2nd 
and  3rd  year  students.  Thus  the  36  lectures  delivered  by 
myself,  and  those  on  General  Anatomy  delivered  by  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  will  together  constitute  a  Physio- 
logical course  of  about  60  lectures,  which,  as  the  College 
increases,  it  is  hoped  will  eventually  pass  into  tlie  hands 
of  a  separate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

The  Pathological  and  Therapeutic  divisions  of  the  course 
of  the  Institutes  I  propose  to  amalgamate  with  the  course 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  will  thus  be  formed  into 
a  course  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
consist  of  108  lectures,  to  be  delivered  to  the  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  year  students. 

72.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  little  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  students  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  during  their 
first  year  of  study  of  these  subjects ;  this  will  make  it  neces- 
sary that  an  additional  hour  be  given  weekly  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  examination  and  expla- 
nation. 

73.  It  has  been  the  practice  hitherto  not  to  give  written 
exercises  in  the  College  to  the  students  after  the  2nd  year. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  regular  practice  of  case-taking  in 
the  Hospital  would  be  found  a  fitting  substitute  ;  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  in  future 
years  the  3rd  year  students  should  have  a  weekly  written 
exercise  to  execute  alternately  on  Physiology  and  Materia 
Medica;  the  4th  year  students  on  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
and  the  5th  year  students  on  Midwifery  and  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence. 

74.  Such,  then,  are  the  defects  in  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  College,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
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obviated,  which  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years,  and 
their  results,  have  suggested  to  my  mind.  They  are,  it  is 
true,  not  very  important,  and  might  easily  have  been  cor- 
rected without  this  formal  record,  but  I  have  thought  it 
well  to  adopt  the  present  course,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  one  who  is  engaged  in  practical  pursuits  to  place 
the  results  of  his  experience,  however  limited,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  are  to  succeed  him  in  the  same  pursuits. 
It  is  in  this  way  only  that  steady  progress  can  be  achieved. 

C.  MOREHEAD, 
Principal,  Grant  Medical  College. 
1st  May  1851. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
SESSION  1850-51. 

SUMMER  TERM. 

From  loth  June  to  \btk  November. 

LECTURES. 

On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  Jnoe,  the  Introductory  Lecture  will 
be  delivered  by  Dr.  Morehead,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m. 


Anatomy.  i  Monday . 

.  <  Wedneadu 
V  Saturday. 


Mr,  Peet <  Wednesday...  Sat  1  p.  m 


>at 


Br, 


Chemistry.  « Tuesday >  «*.  m    •!    i 

H.  Giraud iThursdiy |  *^  12oclock. 

Institutes  OF  Medicine,     i  Tuesday  >  ,  « 

Dr.  CMorehead ^Thursday T^  "*  ^'  ^' 

Materia  Medica.  (Monday  >    .  .^    >i    i 

Dr.  n.  Giraud 1  Wednesday ...  I  **  ^^  o  clock. 

Surgery.  (Tuesday »    .  ,  _ 

Mr.  Peet {Friday. ('*  ^ '•  "' 

Practice  op  Medicine,      c  Monday >    .  „ 

Br.  CMorehead {Friday }  at  ^  p.  m. 

MiDv^iFERY.  I  Monday )  -*  i 

Mr.  R.  D.  Peele i  Thursday J  ««  ^  «••  m. 

Medical  Jurisprudence.    (Wednesday...)    .. 
Br.  W.  C.  Cole9 ^Saturday J  «  1  J"-  m. 

Clinical  Surgery.         >  rri.      j  ^  n 

Mr.  Feet (Thursday at  2  p.  m. 

Clinical  Medicine.        )  tyt  j      j  *  « 

Br.  CMorehead (Wednesday at  3  p.m. 

Practicai-  Chemistry.      >  t?  •.  ,  . , 

Br.K.  Giraud I  ^""^'y »*  "  *"  «• 
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HOSPITAL   ATTENDANCE. 

Clinical  Medical  Ward,  daily,  at  7  A.  h. 

Clinical  Surgical  Ward,  daily,  at  11  A.  m. 

Dispensary  Practice,  daily,  at  8  A.  m. 
The  1st  and  2nd  year  students  will  attend  the  Hospital  daily, 
at  7  A.  M.,  in  rotation,  for  periods  of  two  months,  and  will  he  en- 
gaged in  compounding  and  dispensing  medicines,  and  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  application  of  bandages  and  surgical 
dressings. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Anatomy Thursday,  1  p.  m. 

Chemistry Saturday,  11  A.  m. 

Materia  Mediea Friday,  12  o'clock. 

Institutes  of  Medicine.,,,  Saturday,  3  p.  m. 

Midwifery Saturday,  10  A.  m. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,,,  Monday,  10  A.  m. 


WINTER  TERM. 

From  \Mh  November  to  \5th  March. 

The  lectures  and  examinations  on  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Mate- 
ria Mediea,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and 
Clinical  Surgery,  also  the  Hospital  Attendance,  will  be  on  the 
same  days  and  hours  as  during  the  Summer  Term. 

The  following  alterations  will  be  made  : — 

LECTURES. 

Institutes  OF  Medicine JThursdav >      ^'  ^' 

Practice  of  Medicine {^day^.V//..!".;  J  ^  p.  m. 

Clinical  Medicine Wednesday 2  p.  m. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Institutes  op  Medicine....    Saturday 2  p.  m. 

4 
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Practical  Anatomy. 

The  dissecting  season  will  be  during  the  Winter  Term,  and  the 
following  are  the  hours  during  which  the  students  will  be  en- 
gaged in  the  dissecting  room  : — 

2nd  Tear  Students, 


From 
10  a.  It. 

to 
12  o'clock. 


Monday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 


From 

10  A.  M. 
to 

11  A.  M. 


Friday. 
Saturday. 


From 

1  p.  M. 
to 

2  p.  M. 


Tuesday. 
Thursday. 


From 
1  p.  M. 

to 
5  p.  M. 


Friday. 


From 
3  p.  M. 

to 
5  p.  M. 


Monday. 
Wednesday. 


From 
3  p.    If. 

to 

5  P.  M. 


Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 


3rd  Tear  Students. 


From 

10  A.   M. 

to 

1    P.   M. 

From 

10  A.   M. 

to 
12  o'clock. 

From 
3  p.  M. 

to 
6  p.  V. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 

Monday. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Daily. 

The  4th  Tear  Students  will  dissect  at  those  hours  when  they 
are  not  engaged  in  the  Lecture-room  or  in  the  Hospital. 

Roll  Calls. 

A  general  Roll-call  of  the  students  will  take  place  in  the 
College  daily,  at  10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  ;  a  Roll-call  will  also  take 
place  before  the  commencement  of  each  Lecture  and  Examina- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  Clinical  Wards. 


Course  of  Study  for  the  1st  Year  Students. 

MoN  DAYS    Lecture  on  Anatomy. 

Tuesdays  Lecture  on  Chemistry. 
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Wednesdays J  ^tw  on  Anatomy 

i  Written  exercise  m  Chemistry. 

Thursdays i  Lecture  on  Chemistry. 

'  i  Examination  m  Anatomy. 

Fridays  \  Written  exercise  in  Anatomy. 
c  Practical  Chemistry. 

Saturdays iExamination  in  Chemistry. 

( Lecture  on  Anatomy. 

During  the  hours  when  not  engaged  in  the  Lecture-room,  the 
students  will  he  occupied  in  reading  and  note-taking  in  the  read- 
ing-room. 

Course  of  Study  for  2nd  Year   Students. 

Mondays i  Lecture  on  Anatomy 

c  Lecture  on  Materia  Medica. 

Tuesdays  \  ^^^^^^  ^^  Chemistry. 

I  Lecture  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

Wednesdays J}^*'^'*  "^  ^°!*"r"y»V  a- 

i  Lecture  on  Materia  Medica. 

5  Lecture  on  Chemistry. 
V  Lecture  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

V  Anatomical  Examination. 

Fridays  *  Examination  in  Materia  Medica. 

i  Practical  Chemistry. 

r  Examination  in  Chemistry. 
Saturdays <  Lecture  on  Anatomy. 

V  Examination  in  the  Institutes  of  Medi* 

cine. 

Practical  Anatomy  daily  during  the  Winter  Term, 

On  the  1st  Friday  of  every  month  written  questions  in  Ana- 
tomy ;  on  the  2nd  Friday  questions  in  Chemistry  ;  on  the  3rd 
Friday  questions  in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  ;  and  on  the  4th 
Friday  questions  in  Materia  Medica,  will  he  proposed.  The 
answers  to  he  written  hy  the  students  when  most  convenient  to 
themselves,  and  to  he  delivered  to  the  respective  Professors  at  the 
lecture  hour  on  the  succeeding  Tuesday. 

Course  of  Study  for  3rd  Year  Students. 

r  Lecture  on  Anatomy. 

Mondays \  Lecture  on  Materia  Medica. 

i  Lecture  on  Practice  of  Medicine. 
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T,T««,.«^a  S  Lcctture  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

1UE8DAY8 t  Lecture  on  Surgery. 

r  Lecture  on  Anatomy. 
Wednesdays <  Lecture  on  Materia  Medica. 

V  Lecture  on  Clinical  Medicine. 

£  Lecture  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine* 
Thursdays. <  Lecture  on  Clinical  Surgery.* 

V  Anatomical  Examination. 

r  Lecture  on  Surgery. 
Fridays <  Examination  in  Materia  Medica. 

V  Lecture  on  Practice  of  Medicine. 
«                                       ( Lecture  on  Anatomy. 
oATURDAYs i  Examination  iu  thc  Institutes  of  Me- 
dicine. 

Clinical  Medical  Ward  daily  throughout  the  Session^  and  CU- 
nical  Surgical  Ward  daily  during  the  Summer  Term, 
Practical  Anatomy  daily  during  the  Winter  Term. 

Course  of  Study  for  4th  &  5th  Year  Students. 

TLMrx^^  A  v«  \  Lecture  on  Practice  of  Medicine. 

^*^^^^^" 4  Lecture  on  Midwifery. 

Tuesdays  i  Lecture  on  Surgery. 

( Examination  in  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

WnniavanAva  i  Lccturc  ou  CUuical  Mediciuc. 

w  EDNESDAYS J  Lccturc  ou  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Thursdays  \  Lecture  on  Clinical  Surgery. 

AHURSDAYS )  Lccturc  OU  Midwifery. 

-Pn  T » A  «^«  S  Lecture  on  Practice  of  Medicine. 

*^^°^^^ i  Lecture  on  Surgery. 

Q  ( Lecture  on  Memcal  Jurisprudence. 

SATURDAYS ^  Examination  on  Midwifery. 

Clinical  Medical  Ward,  Clinical  Surgical  Ward,  and  Diipen-- 
sary  Practice,  daily. 

From  the  15th  March  to  the  15th  April  the  Examinations  for 
Final  Certificates,  Honors,  and  the  Classification  of  the  students, 
will  he  held. 

C.    MOREHEAD, 

Supt.  Grant  Medical  Coll^. 
June  1850. 

*  During  the  Siunmer  Term. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Abstract  of  Roll-iialls  for  the  Session  1850-51. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Names. 


Bbawoo  Bajee 

Atmaram  Pandoorung 

Paul  Francis  Gomes    

FardooDJee  Jemsetjee 

Anunta  Chundroba 

Sebastian  A.  D.  Carralbo   . 

J.  C.  Lisboa     

Barjorjee  Borabjee  

Dossabboy  Bazanjee    

Muncberjee  Sorabjee  

Merwanjee  Sorabjee 

Nasserwanjee  Bomanjee  ..  . 

Ardeseer  Jemsetjee 

Narayan  Bajee 

Sudasbew  Eiemraj    

Sbamrao  Narayan    

Balkrisbna  Chmtoba    

Rustomjee  Byramjee   

Palonjee  Pestonjee  

Balkrusbna  Saccbaram    . . .  • 

Moresbwar  Janardan   

Hector  Summers 

Ruttonjee  Hormusjee  

BallaGopal 

Henry  Home   

Matbeus  Antonio  Musquita . 
Hiirricbund  Cbintamun  .... 

Hormusjee  Bazanjee     

M.  Rozario  deSouza    

Rustomjee  Merwanjee 


2 
2 

3 
2 


76 
47 
34 
30 
20 
6 

17 

18 

10 

22 

24 

63 

42 

36 

18 

12 

19 

11 

12 

118 

118 

10 

3 

9 

1 

24 
3 

1 


19 

9 

14 

43 

101 

143 

14 

68 

80 

20 

18 

16 

18 

163 

113 

12 

10 

4 

6 

5 

5 

20 

2 

9 

8 


18 


98 

56 

48 

83 

122 

149 

31 

88 

91 

88 

42 

79 

64 

201 

134 

24 

29 

15 

21 

132 

132 

30 

5 

20 

11 

32 

5 

18 

1 


Remarks. 


C.  More  HE  AD^ 
Principal  Grant  Medical  College. 
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Note  of  the  Principal  Classes  of  Diseases  treated  in  the 
Jamsetjee  Jqeebhoy  Hospital^  from  \st  April  1850  to 
2\st  March  1851. 


Admissions,  4,846.                             Deaths,  907. 

Classes  of  Diseases. 

< 

1 

Fevers 

601 

76 

Eruptlye  fevers,  chiefly  small-pox      

33 

18 

Diseases  of  the  liver     

72 

23 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 

502 

135 

Cholera 

479 

267 

Diseases  of  the  brain 

103 

2a 

Dropsies       

32 

13 

Rheumatic  affections 

44C 

6 

Venereal  affections,  and  diseases  of  genital  organs. 

574 

13 

Abscesses  and  ulcers    

331 

26 

Wounds  and  injuries 

627 

15 

Diseases  of  the  lungs 

30.5 

83 

Diseases  of  the  eye      

39 

,. 

Diseases  of  the  sbn    

181 

"l9 

Other  diseases,  including  poisonii^   by  arsenic^ 

dhatura,  opium,  cases  of  parturition      

621 

19G 

Total 

4,846 

907 

C.    MOREHEAD, 

Surgeou  J.  J.  HospitaL 
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Note  of  the  Principal  Classes  of  Diseases  treated  in  the 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Out-patient  Dispensary. 

Total  11,518. 


Caste8. 


Numbers. 


Christians ...     . 

Massulmans 

Hindoos 

X arsees  ••*     ...     •••     •• •*.     «••     ••• 

Women  of  all  castes . 

Children  of  both  sexes  and  all  castes,  under  14  years 
ofage , 

Total...     . 


688 
2,671 
2,938 
1,357 
1,471 

2,393 


11,518 


The  following  classes  of  diseases  constitute  a  part  of  those 
treated  at  the  Dispensary : — 

Fevers 1,204 

Affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 1,776 

Affections  of  air  passages    808 

Rheumatic  affections  900 

Venereal  affections  1,218 

Skin  diseases    2,035 

Uterine  diseases  33 

C.   MOREHEAD, 

Surgeon  J.  J.  Hospital. 
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APPENDIX    F. 


SYLLABUS  OF  LECTURES 

ON 

SURGERY, 

BY 

J.  PEET,  Esq. 


Lecture  I. 
Introductory. 
Lecture  II. 

Recapitulation  of  some  of  the  most  important  facts  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  inflammation.  RemlU  and  terminations  of 
inflammation  enumerated.  Symptomatic  inflammatory  fe- 
ver.   Causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment. 

Lecture  III. 

1 .  The  concluding  part  of  last  lecture  briefly  recapitulated. 

2.  Properties  of  Pus — PhyHcal,  Microscopic^  Chemical. 

3.  Varieties  of  pus,— 

1.  Healthy. 

2.  Serous. 

3.  Lardaeeous. 

( Ichorous. 

4.  Fetid  discharges.     <  Sanious. 

\  Grumous. 
4.    Abscess.  Division  into  aeutCj  chronic-  Acute  abscess, 
— superficial,  deep-seated. 

1.  Superficial.  Phlegmon.  Symptoms,  progress,  and  causes. 

2.  Deep  Abscesses.  Symptoms,  progress,  and  results — ^illus- 
trated by  a  reference  to  Paronychia. 
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5.    Treatment  of  acute  abscess  generally. 

Ui  Indication, — ^To  endeavour  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
matter. 

2nd  Indication. — ^To  dimmish  inflammation,  and  promote  the 
discharge  of  the  matter. 

3rd  Indication, — ^To  promote  the  contraction  of  the  cavity,  and 
the  healing  of  the  aperture. 

Lecture  IV. 

Chronic  Abscesses.  Difference  between  them  and  acute 
ab9ce48  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  commencement,  progress, 
causes,  and  terminations  ;  their  most  frequent  situation. 

Hectic  Fever.  Its  dependence  upon  some  long-standing  or 
serious  disease  ;  its  nature,  symptoms,  terminations,  and  causes. 
Is  absorption  of  pus  a  cause  ? 

Treatment  of  chronic  abscess. 

1.  To  remove  all  sources  of  irritation,  and  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  patient's  health. 

2.  To  promote  the  absorption  of  the  pus. 

3.  To  promote  its  discharge,  and  the  contraction  and  oblite- 
ration of  the  cavity. 

Treatment  of  hectic  fever. 

Lecture  V. 

Ulceration.  Nature  of  the  process  ;  its  dependence  upon,«- 
1st,  inflammation  ;  2nd,  congestion,  and  most  frequently  upon  the 
presence  of  both  congestion  and  inflammation.  1,  Its  mode  of  oc- 
currence from  inflammation ;  2,  from  congeetion.  Ulceration  not 
a  process  of  absorption,  but  rather  of  softening  or  disorganization. 
Arguments  against  the  probability  of  absorption  being  the  cause 
of  ulceration.  Tissues  most  disposed  to  ulcerate  ;  certain  states 
of  the  constitution  predispose  to  ulceration  ;  newly  formed  parts 
more  liable  to  ulcerate  than  old.  Exciting  causes.  Process  by 
which  ulcers  heal, — \sU  granulation;  2nd,  cicatrization.  General 
principles  of  treatment. 

Lecture  VI. 

Ulcers.  Difficulty  of  satisfactorily  defining  the  term  ulcer  ; 
explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  ;  points 
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to  be  remembered  in  determining  the  cbunification  of  uken  :— 

1.    Healthy  ulcers f  Inflamed  tdcer. 

".    Ulcers  prevented  from!  Irritable,  slough- 
beaUng  by  excess  of  ac- 1      ing,  phageue- 
^,     ..    ..        »  I      tion I      nic. 

Ulcere*'"      "^  ^-    ^™"  ^^^'^  °^  '**''"'•    ^^^'  "^°'«°*-. 
I  4.    FrompecuUarity  of  ac- P^^^^"^^^;; 

L  L     cancerous. 

1,  Inflamed  ulcer,*  2,  Irritable.  3,  Sloughing.  4,  Phage- 
daenic. 

Lecture  VII. 

1,  Weak  ulcers.  2,  Indolent.  3,  Scorbutic  ulcers.f  Slough- 
ing PHAGEDiSNA.  Its  nature  and  causes  ;  local  irritatum  ; 
contagion  ;  infection.  Varieties, — sloughing  phagedena,  Hotpi- 
tal  gangrene, 

1.  Sloughing  Phagedena.  Most  frequent  situation,  mode 
of  occurrence ;  symptoms  ;  its  contagious  nature, 

2.  Hospital  Gangrene.  Exciting  causes,  propagation; 
symptoms,  local  and  general.  Treatment  of  both  forms. 

Lecture  VIII. 

Mortification.  Definition  of  the  term  ;  distinction  be- 
tween Gangrene  and  Sphacelus.  Varieties, — humid,  dry — loealf 
constitutional.  Causes, — predisposing  and  exciting — local  and 
constitutional.    Tissues  most  predisposed  to  gangrene. 

Local  Inflammatory  Gangrene.  Causes,  symptoms,  pro- 
gress. Treatment — local,  constitutional.  Question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  amputation  in  acute  gangrene. 

Lecture  IX. 
Mortification  from  obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation  ; 
mode  of  occurrence,  symptoms  and  treatment.  Mortification 
from  pressure.     1st,  direct,  as  by  the  application  of  a  tight  ban- 
dage.    2nd,  indirect,  as  by  long-oontinue4  pressure  upon  a  part. 

*  The  classes  of  ulcers  are  described  in  the  following  order  : — 1,  shape ; 
2,  appearance  of  the  sur&ce,  and  of  the  edges  ;  3,  nature  of  the  discharge ; 
4,  character  of  the  pain  ;  5,  state  of  the  limb  ;  6,  state  of  the  system  gene- 
rally.   Treatment  (constitutional  and  local), 

t  The  remainder  of  the  ulcers  classed  under  this  head  are  considered  at  an 
after-part  of  the  course. 
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Treatment.  Ganorena  Senilis.  Subjects  predisposed  to  it ; 
its  mode  of  commencement,  symptoms,  and  progress.  Patho- 
logy. Treatment,  Ist,  by  ionics  and  stimulants ;  2ndy  hy  modi- 
fied antiphlogistic  measures.  Mortification  from  the  use  of  un- 
sound grain. 

Lecture  X. 

Varieties  of  inflammation, — 1st,  Erysipelas.  Difference 
between  erysipelatous  and  healthy  or  phlegmonous  in  Mammal  ion. 
Divisions  of  erysipelas  into  cutaneous  and  cellulo  cutaneous, 
1,  Cutaneous  erysipelas.  Local  symptoms.  2,  Cellulo 
CUTANEOUS.  Constitutional  symptoms  attending  both  forms  ; 
terminations,  prognosis,  causes,  and  treatment.  Furunculus,  or 
boil ;  ANTHRAX,  or  carbuncle  ;  halign.ant  pustule. 
Lecture  XL 

Division  H. — Mechanical  and  chemical  injuries. — 
Wounds  :  1,  Definition,    2,  Divisions, — incised^ punctured^  con- 
tused and  lacerated,  poisoned,  3,  Arrangement, — simple,  compli- 
cated, longitudinal,  transverse,  oblique.    Wounds  of  particular 
parts  and  regions, — head,  chest,  abdomen,  &c.    4,   Symptoms, — 
pain,  bleeding,  gaping  of  wounds,  inflammation'     Constitutional 
^ymptomB,— 'Collapse,  inflammatory  fever,  nervous  symptoms,   5, 
Prognosis.     6,  Modes  of  cure : — 
1st,     By  grouch, 
2nd,     Modelling  progress. 
3rd,     Adhesion. . 

4th,     Granulation  and  cicatrization/ 
Lecture  XII. 
Indications  of  cure  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
1st  Indication.  Suppression  of  haemorrhage.     1,  Process  by 
which  nature  succeeds  in  suppressing  hfiemorrbage.     2,  Artificial 
modes  of  suppressing  hiemorrhi^e  : — 
1st,     Compression, 
2nd,     Ligature. 
3rd,     Styptics- 
4th,     Cauterization. 
2nd  Indication.   Removal  of  foreign  bodies  ;  mode  of  examina- 
tion  for  their  detection  ;  cautions  to  be  observed  in  their  removaL 
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Lecture  XJII. 

Treatment  of  wounds  (continued). 

3rd  Indication,  To  promote  the  healing  of  the  wound  ;  modes 
of  fulfilling  this  indication  vary  m  different  classes  of  wounds. 
1^  Promotion  of  adhesion,  when  advisable,  by-— 

Position. 

Straps  of  adhesive  plaister. 

r  Interrupted. 

Sutures <  Twisted. 

[^  Continuous. 
Cautions  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  sutures ;  period  at  which 
they  should  be  removed.     2,  Prevention  of  excessive  in/tamma* 
Hon, 

Classes  of  Wounds,  1,  Incised.  Mode  of  production  ;  fa- 
vorable nature  ;  probability  of  considerable  haemorrhage  ;  ma- 
nagement. 2,  Punctured  wounds.  Their  serious  nature ; 
progress,  and  treatment. 

Lecture  XIV. 

Contusions.  Degrees, — Echymosis,  rupture  of  vessels,  dis- 
organization of  texture.  Treatment.  Contused  and  lace- 
rated WOUNDS.  How  produced  ;  peculiarities  ;  treatment. 
Gun-shot  wounds.  Sense  in  which  the  term  Gun-shot  wound 
is  to  be  understood  ;  severe  nature  of  such  injuries  ;  liability  to 
be  followed  by  extensive  inflammation  and  sloughing  ;  symp- 
toms— local  and  constitutional.  Causes, — lodgement  of  balls ; 
complication  vnth  other  foreign  bodies.  Effects  of  spent  balls  ; 
progress  of  gun-shot  wounds  ;  secondary  haemorrhage. 
Lecture  XV. 
Treatment  of  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

Necessity  of  deciding  whether  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  save  the  limb  ;  should  the  amputation  be  primary  or 
secondary  ;  cases  requiring  amputation  ;  treatment  of  a  gun-shot 
wound  without  injury  of  bones  or  large  blood-vessels  ;  question 
as  to  dilatation ;  removal  of  foreign  bodies  ;  treatment  of 
secondary  haemorrhage.  Poisoned  wounds.  1,  Effects  of  stings 
from  venomous  insects,  such  as  bees,  wasps,  mosquitoes,  kc, 
2,  Bites  of  serpents-   Mode  of  action  of  the  poison  ;  peculiarities 
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in  different  spedes  of  snakes ;  symptoms  ;  treatment — local — 
gcTitraL 

Lecture  XVI. 

Wounds  received  in  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies.     Diffuse 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  AREOLAR  "TISSUE.    SymptomS,  prOgrCSS, 

terminations,  treatment.  BUeo/a  rabid  animal — Hydrophobia. 
Symptoms  and  caases  of  rabies  in  tbe  dog  and  other  animals  ; 
mode  of  production  of  Hydrophobia  in  the  human  subject  ; 
stages, — 1,  incubation  ;  2,  premonitory  symptoms ;  3,  a^ceS' 
sion  of.  the  disease  ;  progress  and  termination  ;  morbid  appear- 
ances ;  treatment.  Glanders.  Symptoms  in  the  horse; 
symptoms  in  man  ;  treatment. 

Lecture  XVII. 
Venereal  Disease. — Definition  ;  varieties, — 1,  Syphilis,  2, 
Gonorrhoea  ;  forms,— primary  and  secondary.  General  nature  of 
both  varieties  ;  primary  syphilis  communicable  by  inoculation. 
Origin  of  syphilis.  Primary  syphilitic  sores ;  "where  most  fre- 
quently situated  ;  time  at  which  they  appear ;  varieties  : — 

Hunterian  chancre. 

Simple  sore,  with  raised  edges- 

Phaged€enic  ulcer. 

Sloughing  PhagediBna- 

Lecture  XVIII. 

Hunterian  Chancre. — Its  most  frequent  situation  and 
characters  ;  treatment.  Simple  sore,  with  raised  edges. — Its  usual 
mode  of  commencement  ;  progress  ;  most  frequent  situation  ; 
treatment.  Chancre,  complicated  with  PflAGEDiENA  and 
Gangrene.  Circumstances  under  which  these  complications  occur 
— 1,  Excessive  inflammation  ;  2,  debility.  Chancre  in  the 
Urethra.  Treatment  of  primary  syphilitic  sores.  Question  as 
to  the  administration  of  mercury.  Bubo.  Its  causes  ;  varieties  ; 
progress  ;  and  treatment. 

Lecture  XIX. 
Secondary  Syphilis.    Time  of  appearance  ;   premonitory 
symptoms  ;  order  in  which  parts  are  affected. 

Syphilitic  eruptions  :—l  fit.  Desquamating  eruptions. 
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^nd.     Scaly  (Lepra  SyphiUiiea), 
3rd,    Vesicular  eruptions ;  rupia, 
4th,    Pustuhr. 
5i\    Tubercular. 
UJcerations  cf  the  throat  and  palate  :— 
Ist,    Simp1e*excoriation. 
2Bd,    Excavated  ulcer- 
ed,    Slonghbg  ulcer. 
Syphilitic  disease  of  bonea«    Bones  most  frequently  attacked  ; 
symptoms.    Kooes.    Progress  and  consequences. 

LSCTVRS    XX. 

Treatment  df  secondary  syphilis.  Question  as  to  the 
adndnisiratum  of  mercury  ;  eases  in  which  it  should  be  employed  ; 
^nreumstanees  which  cotUra^indicate  its  use,  2,  Treatment  in 
those  cases  where  mercvry  is  not  administered.  3,  Local  treat* 
ment  of  Syphilitic  eruptums,  uleeps,  condylomata^  sore  throaty 
nodes  and  diseases  of  hones,  and  affections  of  the  nose. 

Syphilis  in  children— how  occasioned ;  symptoms — may  be 
present  at  birth,  or  may  vccur  a  Jew  weeks  afterwards  ;  treat- 
ment. Gonorrhoea.  Definition  ;  mode  of  commencement ;  pro- 
gress ;  complicadons, — c^ordee,  affections  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  hcBmarrhage  from  the  urethra,  bubo,phymosis,  paraphy- 
mosis,  inflammation  of  testicle*  G^norrhoeal  Rheumatism; 
causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment. 

Lecture  XXL 

Tetanus.— Its  frequency  in  hot  countries ;  diTisions,"— ^row* 
matie,  idiopathic,  acute,  chronic^  1,  Acute  Traumatic 
Tetanus.  Symptoms,  progress,  termination,  causes,  period  of 
accession,  pathology,  treatment.  2,  Chronic  Tetanus,  Dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  acute  form  ;  treatment.  Trismus^ 
Lecture  XXII. 

Burns  and  Scalds.  Sense  in  which  the  terms  are  to  be 
understood  ;  greater  severity  of  burns  in  regard  to  depth  ;  de- 
grees,— 1,  redness  of  the  skin  ;  2,  vesication  ;  3,  death  of  the 
part  injured, 

\st  degree^^ot  usually  dangerous,  unless  very  extensiTe, 
or  affectbg  the  head  ;  mode  of  termination- 
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21%^  degr ee'^FormBiion  of  vesicles  ;  time  of  their  appearance  ; 
their  progress  ;  seTcrity  of  the  paiik. 

3rd  degree — ^Mortification ;  slight  amount  of  pam  ;  separatfon 
•f  sloughs  *,  constitutional  symptoms^— eo/tojp«e,  sympathetic 
fever ^  hectic  ;  prognosis  determined  by  extent,  depths  eituatian, 
eonetitution^  and  age  of  patient ;.  periods  of  danger  \  internal 
complications^ 

Lecturb  XXIII.. 

Treatment  ef  hums  and  scalds^  (General  prmciptes  ;  local 
treatment  of  the  different  degrees ;  management  of  the  vesicles  in 
the  2nd  degree  ;  constitutional  treatment ;  treatment  of  the 
ulcers  left  after  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  ;  prevention  of  de- 
formity ;  treatment  of  deformity  produced  hy  bums^  EffeHe  ef 
•old.  Frost  bite  ;  qrmptoms  and  treatments  Should  amputa* 
tion,  when  necessary,  be  performed  before  or  after  *the  line  o£ 
separation  has  formed  ?  Childblains.  Symptoms  and  treats 
ment. 

Lecture  XXIV. 

Fractures.  Varieties, — single,  comp(mndf  comminuted; 
bones  most  liable  to  fracture  ;  predisposing  causes  ;  manner  in 
which  fractures  are  occasioned, — 1,  direct  violence  ;  2,  indirect 
violence;  3,  by  the  action  cf  mMscles  ;  general  symptoms  o<L 
fracture  :— 

1st,    Fain. 

2iid,     Swelling. 

3rd,    Altered  shape. 

4th,    Displacement' 

5th,     Crepitus. 

6th,    Preternatural  mobility. 

Reparation  after  fracture.  1,  In  Umg  cylindrical  bones;  2;  Ik^ 
hones  of  the  cranium,  patella,  &c ;  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment— Relaxation  of  muscles  ;  reduction  of  fracture  ;  preserva' 
tion  qf  position  ;  constitutional  treatments 

Lecture  XXV. 
Division  III. — ^Diseases  believed  to  arise  from  change  in  or 
perversion  of  nutrition  :^ 
lst»  Tumours.    1,  Definition  of  the  term  '*  Tumour*" 
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^Ist,  Fleshv,  or  sarcomatons. 

=^- ci-ifiction ]as±:-r^- 

V4th,  Encysted,  or  wens. 
3.  Ground  upon  which  the  classification  is  based  ;  division 
into  non-maUgnant  and  malignant- 
Non-malignant  Tumours  : — 
I  sty     Adipose  sarcoma. 

2nd,     Cellular  tumour,  or  simple  vascular  tumour, 
drd,     Fibro  cartilaginous  tumour. 
4th,    Painful  subcutaneous  tubercle. 
5th,     Polypi* 

i  Meliceris. 

Encysted  tumours <  Atheroma. 

(.  Steatoma. 

Lecture  XXVI. 
Malignant  Diseases.  Explanation  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  *'  malignant**  is  to  be  understood  ;  anatomical  structure, 
of  malignant  growths  ;  mode  in  which  they  extend  themselves, 
and  probable  explanation  of  their  appearance  in  parts  remote 
from  that  primarily  affected  ;  question  as  to  contagious  mode  of 
origin  ;  causes.  Cancer  the  generic  term  for  malignant  dis* 
eases  ;  varieties, — 1,  Scirrhtjs.  Mode  of  commencement ;  ana- 
tomical characters  ;  parts  most  frequently  affected ;  symptoms 
and  progress. — CanterouB  cachexia  ;  causes ;  age  most  predisposed; 
treatment ;  question  ae  to  the  propriety  of  removal  \  treatment  of 
doubtful  cases,  and  of  cases  in  which  the  operation  is  not  admis- 
sible. 2,  Medullary  Sarcoma.  Characters  and  anatomical 
structure ;  symptoms  and  progress  ;  treatment.  Gelatiniform 
Cancer.  Reference  to  the  terms  mammary  and  pancreatic  sar- 
coma,  colloid  cancer,  &c. 

Lecture  XXVII. 
Scrofula.    General  nature  of  scrofulous  diseases  ;  scrofu- 
lous diathesis  ;  varieties, — sanguine,  phlegmatic  ;  causes ;  patho- 
logy of  tubercle — 1,  mode  of  deposit  ;  2,  progress  ;  3,  origin  ; 
general  principles  of  treatment. 

Lecture  XXVIII. 
Division  IV."— Diseases  and  injuries  of  particular  parts  and 
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regions.  Ist  Part, — Diseases  and  injuries  of  particular  textures. 
Bones.  Recapitulation  of  some  points  in  the  anatomy  of  bone ; 
classification  of  diseases  of  bone.  Inflammation.  Causes^ 
symptoms,  results,  and  treatment. 

Lecture  XXIX. 

Caries.  Appearance  of  a  carious  bone  ;  symptoms  of  caries ; 
progress  and  terminations  ;  bones  most  predisposed  ;  causes  ; 
prognosis  and  treatment.  Necrosis — analogous  with  mortifi- 
cation in  the  soft  parts;  texture  most  frequently  affected  ; 
causes  ;  symptoms  and  progress  ;  mode  of  separation  of  seques- 
trum ;  appearance  of  necrosed  bone  ;  formation  of  new  bone  ; 
treatment. 

Lecture  XXX. 

Exostosis.  Most  frequent  situation  ;  nature  of  the  swelling ; 
shape  and  structure  ;  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment. 
Tumours  of  bones,  t.  e,  development  of  adventitious  tissue  in  or 
upon  bone.  1.  Non-malignant  tumour  from  extravasated  blood. 
Pulsating  Tumours.  Most  frequent  seat ;  symptoms,  treat- 
ment. FiBRo  Cartilaginous  Tumour.  Cystic  Tumour.  2. 
Malignant  tumours.  Osteo  Sarcoma.  Medullary  Sarcoma. 
SciRRHUS.  Distinction  between  malignant  and  non-malignant 
growths.  Rachitis.  State  of  the  bones  ;  its  connection  with 
constitutional  weakness  ;   symptoms,  treatment. 

Lecture  XXXI. 

Fracture  of  particular  bones  Ossa  nasi  ;  malar  ;  supe- 
rior  MAXILLARY   BONE  ;     LOWER   JAW  ;    CLAVICLE. 

Lecture  XXXII. 

Of  HTJMERUSy  RADIUS  and  ULNA ;  CARPAL  BONES ;  META- 
CARPAL   and  PHALANGES. 

Lecture  XXXIII. 
Of  STERNUM  and  ribs  ;  bones  of  the   pelvis;    femur; 

PATELLA. 

Lecture  XXXIV. 
Bones  of  Leg  ;  Tarsus,  metatabsuSi  and  phalanges. 
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Lecture  XXXV. 
Dislocations.     Symptoms  more  or  less  common  to  all  dis- 
locations ;   general  principles   of  treatment ;   particular  disloca- 
tions,  SHOULDER,   CLAVICLE,    LOWER  JAW  AND  OF  RlBS^ 

Lecture  XXXVL 
Dislocations  of  elbow,  wrist,  and  phalanges.    Hip. 

Lecture  XXXVII* 

Dislocations  of  knee,  ancle,  and  foot. 

Lecture  XXXVIII. 

Diseases     of    Jotnts> — 1,     Aaite    infiammatum    of     the- 

tynovial  membrane  ;   causes — local  and  constitutional ;  symptoms,. 

— peculiar  nature  of  the  smelling  ;  absence  of  increased  pain  oj» 

pressing  the  ends  of  the  bones  together  i  prognosis  ;  treatments 

2,  Chronic  inflammation  of  synovial  membrane  ;  symptoms,, 
progress,  results,  treatment.  3,  Abscess  in  a  joint ;  mode  of 
diagnosis  ;  treatment ;  results.  4,  Pulpy  thickening  of  synoviai 
membrane ;  most  frequent  seat  ;  symptoms  ;  change  which 
occurs  in  the  synovial  membrane  ;  results  ;  treatment. 

Lecture  XXXIX. 
Diseases  of  Cartilages, — 1,  Atrophy ;  2,  Acute  ulceration  t 

3,  Chronic  ulceration. — Most'Jmportant  of  all  the  diseases^ 
may  be  consequent  upon  other  diseases,  or  may  commence  in  the 
cartilages;  symptoms;  results;  prognosis;  treatment.  4» 
Caries  of  articular  heads  of  bones  ;  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment. 5,  Anchylosis-^a^^^^oMy.  6,  Wounds  of  joints  ;  sprains*. 

Lecture  XL. 

Amputations. 

Lecture  XLI. 

Injuries  and  diseases  of  blood-vessels.     1,  Recapitulation  of 

the  anatomy  of  the  coats  of  blood-vessels.     2,  Injlammation  / 

ACUTE    ARTERITIS  ;     SUB-ACUTE   ARTERITIS.      3,     ANEURISM  ; 

its  nature  ;  kinds  of  aneurism — true,  false,  diffused  ;  causes  ; 
state  of  the  coats  predisposing  to  its  formation  ;  mode  of  com* 
mencement;  symptoms;  prognosis;  treatment.  Anburismai. 
YARix.  Varicose  aneurism.  Aneurism  by  anastomosis. 
ELbmorrhaoic  diathesis. 
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Lecture   XLII* 

Ligatures  op  vessels  ;  important  surgical  relations  of 
large  tmuks. 

Lecture   XLIIL 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  veins-  1,  Wounds  of  veins; 
nature  of  hemorrhage  ;  treatment.  2,  Phlebitis, — subacute 
or  circumscribed  ;  symptoms  ;  effects  of,  upon  the  vein  ;  treat- 
ment. Acute  Phlebitis.  Its  dangerous  nature  ;  causes  ; 
symptoms;  pathology.  Secondary  purulent  deposits.  Treat- 
ment. 3,  Varicose  veins  ;  how  caused  ;  effects  of  varicose 
veins  ;  treatment.     Diseases  of  Lymphatics  and  nerves. 

Lecture  XLIV, 
Diseases  and  injuries  of  muscles,  tendons,  and  bursce.  1, 
Atrophy  of  muscles — r^gid,  acute,  2,  Rupture  ;  rupture  of 
tendo  achilles  and  of  biceps.  3,  Sprains.  Affection  of  hurstB. 
Ganglion.  Acute  inflammation  of  bursae.  Surgical  diseases  of 
the  skin, — I,  warts  ;  2,  corns  ;  3,  tumours  upon  cicatrices. 
Malignant  disease  of  skin. 

Lecture  XLV, 

Injuries  and  diseases  of  particular  parts  and 
regions  ! — 

I.  Injuries  of  the  head. 

,  .      /.       ...  L^    S  Wounds  of  scalp. 

r  1st,  of  containing  parts..  \  p.^eture  of  skull. 

Classification.  J  i  Wounds  of  brain. 

i  \  Concussion  of  ditto. 

V.2nd,  of  contained  parts..  <  Compression  of  ditto. 
i  Inflammation  from  in- 
\,     jury. 

1st,  Wounds  of  Scalp  ;  their  peculiarities  in  regard  to  dan- 
ger; treatment.  Fracture  op  the  skull.  1,  simple;  2, 
complicated,  with  effusions  of  blood,  depression  or  injury 
of  brain,  1,  Fracture  of  base  \  how  produced;  symptoms; 
result ;  treatment.  2,  Fracture  of  arch.  1st,  simple  fracture  ; 
2nd,  compound  fracture.  Effusions  of  blood — where  generally 
situated }  symptoms  do  not  come  on  always  at  once:  danger  > 
treatment.  Fracture  (simple)  with  depression  ;  diagnosis. 
Brain  may  not  be  compressed ;  treatment.    Compound  fracture^ 
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with  separation  of  sutures.  Concussion  of  the  brain  ;  defi- 
nition— not  necessarily  attended  with  any  lesion  ;  manner  in 
which  it  may  be  caused  ;  symptoms — Ist  degree  ;  2nd  degree. 
Peculiar  state  of  mind  sometimes  following  concussion ;  treatment. 
Compression  of  the  brain  ;  symptoms  ;  causes, — Com- 
pression from  extravasation  of  blood  ;  how  occasioned  ;  com- 
mencement and  progress  ;  situation  of  extravasation ;  diagnosis  ; 
differences  between  concussion  and  compression  ;  treatment. 
Wounds  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Hernia  cere- 
bri. Inflammation  of  the  brain  from  injury  ;  time  of  appear- 
ance ;  symptoms  ;  progress  ;  results  ;  treatment.  Hydrocepha- 
lus— Paracentisis  capitis. 

Lecture  XLVI. 

Injuries  of  Spine.  Concussion  ;  extrarasation  of  blood  ; 
dislocation  and  fracture.  1,  Concussion  ;  causes  ;  symptoms  ; 
treatment.  2,  Extravasation,  fractures  of  yertebrjk  ; 
danger  dependent  upon  situation  of  fracture,  in  regard  to  the 
consequent  injury  of  spiual  cord  ;  cause  generally,  but  not 
invariably f  great  degree  of  violence  ;  symptoms, — Ist,  fractiire 
of  lower  part  of  spinal  column  ;  2nd,  of  lower  part  of  neck,  or 
upper  part  of  dorsal  region  ;  3rd,  above  the  third  cervical  ver^ 
tebra.  Prognosis,  always  unfavorable  when  there  is  displace^ 
ment ;  period  of  death  dependent  upon  situation  of  fracture. 
Prognosis  after  blows  on  back  very  uncertain.  Mode  of 
death.  Treatment.  Fracture  may  occur  without  any  displace- 
ment. 

Dislocation  of  Vertebrae.  Diseases  of  Spine.  1,  Cur- 
vature of  from  debility  ;  nature  of  curvature  ;  causes  ;  treat- 
ment. 2,  Curvature  from  rickets,  3,  From  disease — angular 
or  Pott's  curvature  ;  symptoms  ;  consequences  ;  treatment. 
Spina  bifida  ;  symptoms  and  treatment. 
Lecture  XL VII. 

Diseases  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages.  1,  Wounds 
of  the  eyelids,  removal  of  foreign  bodies  ;  treatment  of  wounds 
of  cornea,  with  prolapsus  of  iris.  2,  Hordeolum  or  stye ; 
opthalmia  tarsi  ;  trichiasis  districhiasis.  3,  Entropium,  or 
inversion  of  eyelid  ;  causes, — 1st,  relaxation  of  the  skin  in  old  per- 
sons, with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  ;  2nd, 
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ekan^  in  shape  of  tariol  eartiUige  ;  effects ;  treatment  Ectro- 
piUM,  or  everrion  of  the  ^elick  ;  lid  generally  affected  ;  effects  ; 
canseSy — lat,  from  acute  iti/UmmaHon  ;  how  occasioned  i  treat- 
ment; 2nd,  from  thiekei^mg  of  eoHJuneHea^  the  reeuli  of 
ehronie  infammatum  ;  treatment ;  3rd,  from  the  contraeium  of 
a  cicatrix.  Lagophthahnos.  Ptosis.  Grannkrlids.  Ancylo- 
blepharon.  Sjmblephanm.  Tomoors.  Diseases  of  the  lachry- 
mal apparatus, — Itykumnatum  of  gtamd  ;  xeropkikalmia  iCpi' 
pkora;  closure  of  the  puneta  lacArymalia.  Obstruction  of 
NASAL  duct;  its  reBvltSf-^hronic  in/toHmatum  ;  acute  v^tam- 
motion.  Fistula  Lachrymalis.  Operation  for  entropiiun^ 
ectropium,  and  fistula  lachrymalis. 

LXCTURB  XLYIII. 
Inflammation  of  the  Eye,  or  Ophthalmia*  Inflam- 
mation of  the  external  membranes  ;  h  Catarrhal  ophthalmia,  or 
simple  inflammation  (tf  the  conjunctiya  ;  causes, — although  called 
catarrhal,  not  neeeeearUy  caused  by  exposure  to  cold;  symptoms 
and  treatment.  2.  Purulent  Ophthalmia;  differences  be- 
tween it  and  simple  ophthalmia  ;  Tarieties — Ist,  purulent 
ophthalmia  in  children  ;  period  of  accession  ;  causes ;  symp- 
toms ;  treatment ;  prognosis ;  2nd9  purulent  ophthalmia  in  adults, 
or  Egyptian  ophthalmia ;  its  severity,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  consequences  ;  causes — severe  local  irritation,  ccntagum, 
infection:  symptoms— eiUiNOM.  3rd,  Qonorrheeal  ophthalmia, 
characterized  by  its  great  severity ;  symptoms  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  firmer  variety :  causes ;  prognosis ; 
danger— cl^peiMfif^  tipofi  shmghingof  cornea  ;  treatment  of  this 
and  former  variety — ant^hlogistic,  local  stimulants,  scarifi" 
cation.  Scrofulous  Ophthalmia,  a  disorder  of  child- 
hood ;  its  connection  with  the  scrofulous  diatheas  ;  symptoms* 
consequences,  treatment.  4.  Pterygium.  Diseases  of  the  cornea, 
1st,  Inflammation  ;  2nd,  Opacity,  1,  from  effusion ;  Nebula,  Al- 
bugo, Pannuss  2,  from  a  cicatrix,  leucoma;^.  Onyx.  Hypopiiun* 
4,  Ulcers  :  causes ;  three  varieties — Ist,  healthy,  characters  and 
treatment ;  2nd,  in/lamed;  3rd,  indolent,  treatment.  5.  Staphy- 
loma.    Hernia  eomea.    Conical  cornea. 

Lecture  XLIX. 

Diseases  of  sclerotic,  1.  Rheumatic  Ophthalmia  ;  symptoms. 
7 
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Canses  ;  consequences  ;  treatment.  2.  Catarrho  rheumatic 
OPHTHALMIA,  a  cofMfiation  of  conjvneiivitis  and  sclerotitis. 
Diseases  of  the  iris  :  Ist,  Iritis  ;  pecaliaritj  of  inflammation ; 
symptoms. — two  stages  may  he  distinguishedj  one  before^  the  other 
after  the  effusion  of  lymph.  Causes — External  injury  or  over* 
exertion — constitutional  taint ;  prognosis  ;  Tarieties ;  treats 
ment ;  Mercury  not  admissible  in  the  gouty  form.  2nd,  Synechia. 
3.  Atresia  Iridis*  4.  Myosis.  5.  Mydriasis.  Artificial 
pupil.    Cases  proper  for  the  performance  of  the  operati<m. 

Lecture  L. 
Diseases  of  the  lens.  1 .  Cataract.  Causes,  may  he  injury^ 
most  frequently  perverted  nutrition.  Varieties — 1st,  Hard 
cataract  ;  most  common  in  elderly  people.  2nd,  Radiated  cata* 
ract.  3rd,  Soft  cataract.  4th,  Capsular  cataract.  5th  Cop- 
sular  lenticular.  Treatment.  Different  kinds  of  operations — Ist, 
Extraction  ;  2nd,  Depression  ;  3rd,  Breaking  up.  Congenital 
CATARACT  ;  the  operation  should  not  he  delayed  longer  than 
four  months  after  hirth.  Treatment  of  opaque  capsule.  2. 
Glaucoma  ;  nature ;  cause  of  the  greenish  discoloration  ;  symp- 
toms ;  treatment.  Diagnosis  between  it  and  cataract.  3. 
Inflammation  of  the  choroid  coat.  4.  Synchysis  and  Hydrcpk- 
thalmia.    5.  Strabismus  and  malignant  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Lecture  LI. 

Affections  of  the  ear.  1.  Slight  recapitulation  of  the  more 
prominent  points  in  its  anatomy.  2.  Foreign  bodies  in  the 
ear;  effects  of;  mode  of  removal.  3.  Otorrhcea.  Inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  external  meatus ;  causes  ;  symp- 
toms ;  consequences  if  neglected  ;  treatment :  Ist,  In  the  acute 
stage  ;  2nd,  in  the  chronic  stage*  4.  Accumulation  of  wax. 
5.  Polypus  ;  place  of  attachment ;  treatment.  6.  Fungous 
granulations.  7.  Ear-ache — neuralgia  of  the  ear  uneonnect- 
ed  with  inflammation  ;  .  causes.  How  it  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  inflammation.  8.  Pendulous  growths  from  external 
ear.  9.  Acute  otitis;  situation  of  inflammation  ;  symptoms; 
treatment ;  Chronic  otitis  ;  causes;  treatment.  "("Deafness; 
causes ;  treatment. 

*  Troaftod  voiy  g«aerally. 
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Lbcttre  LII. 

Affections  of  the  nose.  I.  Slight  recapitulation  of  some  points' 
of  its  anatomy.  2.  Presence  and  remoyal  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  nose.  3.  Epistaxts;  causes  :  Ist,  Injury :  2ncl,  Plethora: 
Srd,  Anamia.  Treatment.  Mode  of  plugging  the  posterior 
nares,  4.  Nasal  polypi  :  1st,  Gelatinous  polypi  ;  nature 
and  situation;  symptoms,  consequences,  treatment.  Liability 
to  return  after  removal.  2nd,  Hydatid  polypi.  The 
Carcinomatous  and  Fungoid  polypi  are  examples  of  malignant 
disease,  and  do  not  admit  of  cure.  3rd,  Fibrous  polypi  ;  situa- 
tion ;  mode  of  removal.  5.  Chronic  inflammation  of 
8CHNERDERIAN  MEMBRANE;  symptoms ;  liability  to  be 
mistaken  for  polypi;  treatment.  6.  Ozcena.  7.  Abscess 
under  the  lining  membrane  of  septum.  8.  Lipoma^ 
Lecture  LIII» 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  face.  1.  Wounds.  Peculiarity  in 
their  treatment.  2.  Lupus  :  1st,  Herpus  exedens,  or  noli  me 
tangere;  mode  of  commencement ;  progress ;  results.  2n4, 
Herpez  non  exedens,  a  less  severe  form  of  hipus  ;  most  com- 
mon in  scrofulous  children.  Treatment  of  both  forms.  3. 
Salivary  fistula;  its  nature  and  treatment.  Diseases  and 
injuries  about  the  mouth:  1st,  Dropsy  of  the  antrum; 
symptoms  ;  causes  ;  treatment.  Mode  of  perforating  the 
cavitij  of  the  antrum,  2nd,  Malignant  disease  of  antrum  ; 
situation,  effects,  treatment.  3rd,  Non-Malignant  .fibrous 
tumour ;  distinctions  between  it  and  malignant  disease ;  treat- 
ment. Operation  for  the  removal  of  upper  maxillary 
BONE.  4th,  Harelip  ;  its  different  .  degrees  ;  treatment. 
Penod  at  which  the  operation  should  be  performed,  5th, 
Fissure  of  the  palate.  Mr,  Ferguson^ s  mode  of  operation,  Cth, 
Cancer  of  the  lip  ;  mode  of  commencement ;  operation  for 
removal.  7th,  Cancrum  oris  ;  its  nature ;  symptoms  ;  treat- 
ment. 8th,  Ranula.  Tongue-tie.  9th,  Wounds  of  the 
Tongue-^ /ta6/«  to  be  attended  with  severe  hemorrhage ;  mode 
of  arresting  it.  10th,  Inflammation  of  the  tongue*  Hyper- 
trophy. Cancer.     Ulcers. 

Lecture  LIV. 

Diseases  of  the  gums.     1.  Parulis,  or  gum  boil ;   its  causes 
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and  treatmait.  IfnegUHei  UaUe  U  he  /Mowed  by  emiet  end 
dieeaee  of  jaw.  £puu8  and  tumours  of  lower  jaw.  Landng 
the  gums.  Operation  for  rsmoyai.  op  lower  jaw. 
Diaeases  of  the  teeth.  Irregularity  of  pbrmaicbnt  teeth. 
2.  Injuries  of  teeth.  3.  Caries  of  teeth  ;  mode  of 
commenoemeiit ;  causes  ;  treatment.  Fungou9  exereeeemee  Jrom 
the  lining  membrane  of  pulp  eamty»  4.  Necrosis  of  teeth. 
Tooih-acke.  Mode  of  extracting  teeth.  5.  Haemorrhage  after 
extraction  of  teeth.  Tartar. 

Biseasesand  injuries  about  thethroat :  Cynancbe  tonsillaris^ 
or  acute  inflammation  of  tonoL  Symptoms.  Treatment.  Chronic 
ENLARGEMENT  OF  TONSIL  ;  sobjects  ui  which  it  occurs  ;  eflecii; 
treatment.  Mode  of  removing  the  redundani  part  of  the  tonsil. 
Enhu^ment  of  the  nyuk.  Spasm  of  <ssophagus  ;  causes  ;  treat- 
ment. PaUy  of  ceeophague.  Dilatation  of  ceeophagm.  Vlee^ 
ration  and  etrieture.  Foreign  Bodies.  Mode  of  introducing 
probang. 

Lecture   LV. 

Affections  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  1.  Foreign  bodies 
in  the  xima  glottidia ;  mode  of  occarrence ;  treatment.  2. 
Foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea  ;  eymptome  are  dependent  on 
their  situation — 1st,  when  in  the  lower  part  of  larynx  or  upper 
part  of  trachea ;  2nd,  lower  in  the  trachea ;  diagnons  of  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body ;  distinction  between  it  and  the  symp- 
toms of  croup;  treatment.  Laryngotomy  and  Tracheotomy. 
Cireumetaneee  requiring  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  very 
hrie/fy  stated.  3.  Scalds  of  the  glottis  ;  how  produced ; 
treatment.  4.  Wounds  of  the  throat;  their  peculiarity; 
kinds  most  frequently  met  with  ;  treatment.  Necessity  of  great 
attention  being  paid  to  the  state  of  the  breathing.  Causes  of 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

Lecture  LYI. 

Bronchocele,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  body ;  symp- 
toms ;  consequences  ;  causes  ;  treatment— Jkfecft'ca/,  Sutgieal. 
Encysted  tumours  of  thyroid  body  and  in  the  neck.  Paro- 
tid tumours.  Parotid  gland  sometimes  but  not  always  tfi- 
plicated.  Circumstances  under  which  it  would  be  proper  to  attempt 
their  removal.    Wry-neck.    Division  of  stemo-mastoid  mus- 
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de.    It^uriei  and  Diseiuei  of  the  ehe^i,    I.  Wounds  and 

CONTUSIONS     OF      PARIETIES.        2.  'PeNBTRATING    WOUNDS; 

Bymptoms  and  treatment.    3.  Wounds  of  the  i^ungs;  symp- 
toms ;  diagnosis  ;  prognosis  ;  treatment. 
Lecture  LVII. 
1.  Pneumothorax;    symptoms;  canses;   treatment  (Sur- 
gical).    2.  HiEMOTHORAx;  howitmajbe  known;  treatment. 
3.  Hydrothorax  ;    symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment.  Para- 
centesis   THORACIS.     4.  Emphysema  ;    symptoms  ;    cause ; 
treatment.    .5.  Wounds  of  the  heart.  Injuries  and  diseoies  of 
abdomen.    Contusions  of  walls.     Consequences ;  treatment. 
Wounds  :  1st,  simple,  not  penetrating ;  2nd,  penetrating  wounds, 
without  injury  of  the  viscera  ;  treatment  and  dangers. 
Lecture  LYIIL 
Penetrating  wounds,  with  injury  of  viscera.  ImpambiUly 
of  always  ascertaining  that  the  viscera  are  wounded.     Sjrmptoms 
which  may  be  present  as  regards  wounds  of  the  stomach,  intestines* 
hver,  gall-bladder,  kidney,  bladder.  1.  Penetrating  wounds, 
with  protnirion  of  viscera.  Treatment  of  protruded  part.  Mode  of 
reduction.  2.  Penetrating  wounds,  with  tiy'ury  apd  pvotrusion 
of  viscera.  3.  Artificial  anus.   Treatment  of  penetrating  wounds. 
Lecture  LIX. 
Hernia.     1.  Definition  of  hernia  and  of  rupture.    2.  Nature 
of  the  hernial  sac*  3.    Situation  and  contents,  determining  the 
designation,  vis  :— 

f  Enterocele. 
Epiplocele. 
Entero— Epiplocele. 

^Hernia  of  ccecum,  stomach,  bladder,  &c. 
Inginual  hernia. 
^  Femoral. 
Buboncele. 
Oscheocele. 

Exomphalos,  or  umbflical  hernia. 
Ventral  hernia. 

Hernia  of  Foramen  Ovale,  Vagina,  &c. 
4.  Division  into  reducible  and  irreducible,  incarcerated  and 
strangulated,    5.  Causes  :  predisposing  and  exciting*    6.  Symp- 
toms of  a  reducible  hernia. 


Contents..  > 
Situation. 
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Lecture  LX» 

Anatomy  of  bguinal  hernia. 

Lecture  LXI. 

Strangulated  hernia.  Cause  of  strangulation  ;  seat  of 
stricture ;  symptoms.  Duration  subject  to  great  variation. 
Morbid  appearances  from  strangulated  hernia.  Treatment.  1, 
Taxis.  2,  Auxiliary  measures  —  bleeding  —  warm  bath  —  an 
opiate  —  tobacco  injection  —  cold  purgatives  and  enemata  — 
chloroform.  Question  as  to  the  time  when  the  operation 
should  be  performed.  Nature  of  the  operation.  After-treat- 
ment. Inguinal  hernia.  Varieties.  —  1st,  Obliuue  ;  mode 
of  occurrence  ;  coverings.  2nd,  Direct,  course  and  coverings ; 
3rd,  Congenital  ;  how  occasioned.  Diagnosis  between  inguinal 
hernia  and  hydrocele  and  cirsocele.  Treatment.  Operation* 
Lecture    LXII. 

Anatomy  of  the  femoral  region. 

Lecture   LXIII. 

Femoral  hernia  ;  situation  of  the  swelling  ;  diagnosisw 
Operation. 

Lecture   LXIV. 

Surgical  anatomy  of  the  perineum. 

Lecture  LXV. 

Affections  of  the  urinary  organs.  I .  Retention  of  urine  ; 
its  causes.  Stricture  of  urethra  :  Ist,  Spasmodic  stricture; 
mode  of  occurrence  ;  symptoms  ;  consequences.  2nd,  Inflam- 
matory STRICTURE,  a  variety  of  the  spasmodic,  usually  occur- 
ring in  persons  improperly  treated  for  gonorrhoea.  Treatment. 
Pimcture  of  the  bladder  :  1st,  through  the  rectum;  2nd,  above 
the  pubes ;  3rd,  cutting  into  the  urethra,  3.  Permanent 
STRICTURE  ;  its  nature,  situation,  causes,  symptoms,  conse- 
quences ;  post  mortem  appearances ;  treatment :  1st,  by  bongie  ; 
applicable  to  any  recent  stricture ;  2nd,  by  metallic  instruments  ; 
3rd,  by  retention  of  the  instrument  in  the  bladder  ;  4th,  caustic 
bongie ;  5th,  division  of  stricture-  4.  Urinary  abscess  ; 
mode  of  production  ;  symptoms  ;  treatment.  5.  Rupture  of 
URETHRA ;  how  occasioucd ;  symptoms,  treatment, 
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Lectvrs  LXVI. 

Diseases  of  the  prostate  and  bladder:  1,  Acute  inflam- 
mation of  prostate ;  causes,  symptoms,  treatment.  2,  Abscess. 
Symptoms  which  denote  the  formation  of  matter  treatment. 
3,  Chronic  enlargement  ;  period  of  life  at  which  it  com-* 
mences ;  symptoms ;  treatment.  Retention  of  urine  from  enlarged 
prostate.  4,  Calculi.  Acute  inflammation. of  the  blad- 
der; symptoms ;  causes ;  and  treatment ;  Chronic  inflammation: 
its  frequency  ;  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs  ;  symp- 
toms; treatment,  general  and  local  ;  Irritable  bladder,  Para- 


Lecture  LXVIL 

Stone  in  the  bladder  ;  symptoms  ;  sources  of  calculi ; 
composition  ;  varieties  of  calculi ;  size  and  number  ;  treatment : 
1st,  by  injection  ;  2nd,  extraction  by  the  urethra.  Operations 
of  lithotrity  and  lithotomy. 

Lecture  LXVIII. 

Affections  of  the  genital  organs.  Acute  inflammation  of 
THE  SCROTUM  ;  circumstancos  under  which  it  occurs  ;  its  con- 
nection with  hydrocele  ;  its  termination  in  gangrene,  if  neg- 
lected ;  treatment.  Hypertrophied  scrotum.  Hydrocele  ; 
nature  of  the  swelling  ;  causes;  distinction  between  it  and 
hernia  ;  yarieties  —  congenital  hydrocele — encysted  — •  hydrocele 
of  the  cord.  Treatment.  Hoematocele  ;  causes  ;  symptoms  ; 
treatment.  Varicocele  ;  side  upon  which  it  most  frequently 
occurs  ;  peculiar  character  of  swelling ;  how  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  hernia  ;  treatment. 

Lecture  LXIX. 

Diseases  of  testicle.  Acute  Orchitis.  Ite  frequent  connec' 
tion  with  gonorrhoea  ;  symptoms  and  treatment.  Chronic 
orchitis  ;  causes ;  mode  of  commencement  and  progress ;  treat- 
ment. Abscess  OF  testicle:  1st,  simple;  2nd,  connected 
with  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  Fungous  testes  ;  treatment. 
Atrophy  atid  Neuralgia.  Malignant  diseases.  Operation  of 
castration.  Phymosis  ;  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs  ; 
operationt    Paraphymosis  ,  mode  of  reduction  ;  dangers  if  ne- 
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glected.  Malignant  dtseaae  of  penis.  Congenital  malfonnationa — 
£pispadiu8g  Hypa^padtus, 

Lecture  LXX. 

Diseases  about  the  rectum  and  anus.  Foreign  bodies  ;  mode 
of  removal.  Spasm  of  the  sphinter  ani.  H^emorrkaida,  Warts  and 
condylomata.  Abscesses.  Fbtulainano.  Fissure.  Prolapsus. 
Stricture  of  rectum. 

Lecture  LXXI. 

Diseases  of  the  female  organs  of  generation  ;  1.  Blknorr- 
H(EA ;  its  frequency  in  young  children  ;  causes  and  treatment. 
Phagedenic  ulceration  of  the  labia  ;  its  resemblance  to 
cancrum  oris  ;  danger  ;  treatment.  Preternatural  commu- 
nication between^  1st,  the  va^na  and  bladder;  2nd,  tke  vagina 
and  rectum ;  causes,  and  treatment.  Tumors  in  oonnection 
with  the  vagina  and  uterus.    Various  forms  o(  polypi. 

Diseases  of  female  breast :  1.  Acute  inflammation.  2. 
Chronic  enlargement.  3.  Neuralgia.  4.  Tumors,  non-malignant 
and  malignant. 

Lecture  LXXII. 

Congenital  malformations.  Clur-foot.  Varieties.  Vans. 
Valgus.  Equinus.  Strabismus.  Imperforate  Anus.  Imper- 
forate HYMEN,  &C. 
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APPENDIX  H. 


Tabk  of  Capital  and  Minor  Operations  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Students^  during  the  Session  1850-51. 


Amputation  of  Fore-ana      ...  3 

do«             *^K  •••  *      •••         •••         •••         •»•         •••  3 

do.            Thigh           •••        •••        •••        •••        ••.  1 

Strangulated  InguiiuEd  Heinia ...  1 

Lithotomy 4 

Puncturing  Bladder  ahove  the  Pnbes         I 

13 

Amputation  of  Fingers  and  Toes 5 

Applying  Issues,  Setons,  and  Sutures        40 

fiieeaing       35 

Circumcision...        ...        ...         ...         »..        •••        ...  6 

Cupping        54 

Cuttmg  into  Perineum  for  extravaiation  of  Urine . .         ...  2 

Dividing  Tendo  Achilles      2 

Extractmg  foreign  bodies  from  the  Nose    ...        5 

do.          Teeth    - 135 

Lancing  Gums         10 

Ligaturing  Haemorrhoids 10 

Opening  Abscesses 245 

Paracentesis  Abdominis       ...         , 4 

Passing  Catheters  and  Sounds 94 

Puncturing  Ganglia 4 

Reducing  Dislocation  of  Ancle        I 

do.            do*            Jaw            ...         ..,         ...         ...  3 

do.            do*            Hip            ...         ...         ...         ...  1 

RemoTing  Calculus  from  Urethra 2 

do.         Epulis     I 

do.         Polypus  from  Nose        2 

do.                do.            Ear           1 

do.         Tumors 6 

do.         Warty  Excrescences       4 

Slitting  up  Sinuses 10 

Tapping  and  Injecting  for  Hydrocele         81 

770 

John  Pebt, 

Professor  of  Surgery. 
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APPENDIX     I. 


No.  504  of  1850. 

Board  of  Education^  Bombay^  \Oth  August  1850. 

To 

J.  O.  LuMSDEN,  Esq.9 

Secretary  to  GoTemment,  General  Department, 

Sir, 
I  am  directed  bj  the  Board  of  Education  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  yoor  letter.  No.  2661,  dated  6th  instant,  and  accom- 
panying copy  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Hon'ble  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  Government  of  India  (No.  10),  dated  23rd 
April  last,  declining  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  separate 
Professors  of  Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  a 
Curator  for  the  Museum  of  the  Grant  Medical  College. 

2.  In  reply,   I  am  directed  to  state  that  as  the  Board  of 

Education  have  on  four  separate  occasions, 

26Si%n??8tm8^'   in  letters  noted  in  the  margin,  urged  upon 

No.  107  of  1849,   Goyemment    the    necessity    of  appointing 

28th  Feb^nr  1  WO.     professors  of  Midwifery  and  Medical  Juris- 

rio.   loo   01   loou,  ^  ^  m*.   1.     ,    ^  „ 

7ih  March  1850.         prudence  m  the  Grant  Medical  College  ; 

Ctw"  *UJ^  ^^^'  *°^  **  under  this  necessity  the  services  of 
two  gentlemen,  who  liberally  volunteered 
their  assistance,  have  during  the  past  and  present  Sessions  been 
taken  advantage  of,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Board  again  distinctly 
to  place  this  matter  before  Government,  for  the  information  of 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  Hon'ble  Court  of  Directors. 

3.  The  Board  desire  again  to  urge  the  measure,  on  the  ground 
of  its  absolute  necessity  as  r^ards  the  efficiency  of  the  Grant 
College  as  a  Medical  School ;  and  further,  they  desire  to  correct 
the  erroneous  impressions  relative  to  the  expense  of  the  Insti- 
tution which  are  apparent  in  the  Statement  forwarded  to  the 
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Goverament  of  Bombay  by  that  of  India,  under  date  the  19tb 
May  1849>  and  transmitted  to  the  Board  with  Cbyemmenl 
letter  in  the  Greneral  Department  No.  1959>  dated  9th  Jane 
1849,  and  again  more  apparent  in  the  3rd  para,  of  the  Honorable 
Court's  Despatch  now  under  reply. 

4.  The  Honorable  Court,  in  the  5th  |>ara.  of  this  Despatch,, 
observe — "  We  trust,  under  proper  management,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  imparting  to  the  Native  youth  at  Bombay  the 
advantages  of  a  scientific  Medical  education,  similar  to  that  which 
is  enjoyed  in  the  ^Bengal  Presidency  through  the  medium  of  the 
Calcutta  Medical  College.'*  The  Board  consider  it  necessary  to 
state  distinctly  to  Government  that  there  is  only  one  mode  by 
which  the  advantages  of  a  scientific  Medical  education  can  be 
imparted  to  the  Native  youth  of  Bombay  by  the  Grant  Medical 
College,  as  they  are  to  the  Native  youth  of  Bengal  by  the 
Calcutta  Medical  College  ;  and  that  is  by  making  the  means  of 
instruction  equally  efficient  in  both  Institutions.  If  the  means 
of  instruction  in  two  such  important  branches  of  Medical  eda« 
cation  as  Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  withheld,  it  is 
impossible,  I  am  directed  to  say,  that  a  scientific  Medical  education 
can  be  imparted  to  the  Native  youth  of  this  Presidency,  and  that 
they  can  become  qualified  to  avail  themselves  of  the  liberal 
intentions  of  the  Court,  communicated  in  the  6th  para,  of  the 
Despatch. 

5.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Hon'ble  Court  that  the  three  Profes- 
sors  at  present  in  the  Institution  should,  in  addition  to  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  Surgery, 
Practice  of  Medicine^  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Surgery, 
instruct  also  in  Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  they 
are  required  to  do  so  with  the  same  efficiency  as  the  eight  Pro« 
fessors  by  whom  these  duties  are  performed  in  the  Calcutta 
Medical  College.  On  this  point  I  am  desired  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  Government  and  the  Hon'ble  Court,  that  at 
present  each  Professor  of  the  Grant  Medical  College  instructs  in 
three  branches  of  Medical  study  a  greater  number  than  is  given 
by  individual  Professors  of  either  the  Schools  of  Calcutta  or 
Madras,  or,  indeed,  of  any  Medical  School  in  Europe  ;  for  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  competent  authorities  that  Medical  edu- 
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tHtlon  can  never  be  so  efficiently  conducted  as  under  a  suitable 
division  of  labour ;  and  Examining  Medical  Corporations  in 
Europe  will  not  acknowledge  Medical  Schools  in  which  this  prin* 
eiple  is  not  fully  and  truly  observed.  And  on  this  subject  the 
Board  request  that  the  Hon'ble  Court  would  be  pleased  to  con* 
sider  the  Ist,  2nd»  and  Srd  paras,  of  a  Minute  by  Dr.  McLennan, 
of  21st  August  1848,  (<^P7  o^  which  paras,  accompany  this 
letter,)  in  which  it  is  shown  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for 
the  present  Professors  of  the  College  to  do  more  than  they  are  at 
present  performing  ;  and  the  Board,  too,  I  am  directed  to  say^ 
are  fully  assured  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  for  it  was 
made  by  Dr.  McLennan  after  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  College,  and  Hospital,  and  Vaccination  Depart- 
ments, during  two  years,  when  he  was  Superintending  Surgeon 
of  the  Presidency  Division. 

6.  The  Board  beg  to  be  allowed  to  examine  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  proposed  by  the  Hon'ble  Court  that  three  Professors 
of  the  Grant  College  should  perform  the  same  amount  of  Col« 
legiate  duty  as  the  eight  Professors  of  the  Bengal  College :  1st,  the 
proposition  rests  on  the  circumstance  that  the  number  of  students 
in  the  third  year  of  this  College  amounts  only  to  twenty-two  ;  but 
in  resting  the  proposition  on  this  ground,  it  seems  to  the  Board 
that  the  undoubted  fact  that  there  is  almost,  or  quite  as  much, 
labour  in  lecturing  to  twenty-two  students  as  in  lecturing  to  a  iar 
greater  number,  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Moreover,  the  Board  beg 
to  state  that  in  making  this  allusion  to  the  number  of  students  in 
the  College,  it  has  been  overlooked  that  the  Institution  is  merely 
in  its  infancy  ;  that  the  increase  of  numbers  has  been  steadily 
progressive  from  year  to  year ;  that  at  present  there  are  thirty- 
four  regular  students,  and  sixteen  Student  Apprentices — ^an  ag- 
gregate of  fifty— under  instruction  ;  that  the  inducement  to  study 
Medicine  by  the  prospect  of  Government  empbyment  has  not 
been  held  out  to  the  students  of  Bombay,  as  to  those  of  Bengal ; 
and  this  circumstance  alone  would  be  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  comparative  difference  in  numbers. 

7.  I  am  further  desired  to  point  out  that  in  stating  the  num- 
bers in  the  Bengal  Medical  College  and  in  the  Madras  Medical 
School,  it  has  been  overlooked  that  fully  one-half  of  the  former. 
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and  almost  the  entire  number  of  the  latter^  are  not  regular 
students  of  Medicine,  but  Apprentices  in  the  Government  Service, 
being  trained  for  the  subordinate  duties  of  the  Government 
Hospitals,  not  consequently  the  class  of  students  to  whom  the 
Court  alludes  in  the  5th  and  6th  paras,  of  their  Despatch,  and  on 
whose  account  alone  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  efficient  means  of 
instruction  now  under  solicitation,  and  for  whom  alone  it  is 
maintained  in  the  Bengal  College. 

8.  The  proposition  of  the  Hon'ble  Court,  that  the  present 
Professors  in  the  Grant  College  should,  in  addition  to  the 
laborious  duties  they  now  perform,  also  teach  Midwifery  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  also  grounded  on  the  assumption  that 
these  Officers  are  highly  paid ;  whereas  it  will  be  easy  to  show 
that  they  are  rather  under-paid  for  the  nature  of  the  duties  they 
perform,  and  in  comparison  with  the  Teachers  of  both  Bengal 
and  Madras. 

9.  The  aggregate  annual  salaries  of  these  gentlemen,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Court,  and  viewed  as  a  charge  against  the  Medical 
College,  is  stated  in  the  3rd  para,  of  the  Despatch  to  be  Rupees 
28,566-12-0,  but  of  this  sum  the  military  pay  and  allowances 
of  these  Officers  amounts  to  Rs.  9,866-12-0.  To  these  they  are 
entitled  from  the  Commissions  they  hold  in  the  Public  Service, 
and  this  amount  they  would  receive  in  any  other  situations  in 
which  they  might  be  placed.  It  seems  to  the  Board,  therefore^ 
very  doubtful  whether  this  charge  ought  to  be  debited  to  the 
Medical  College;  but  however  this  may  be,  if  this  principle 
(charging  the  military  pay  and  allowances  to  the  cost  of  Medical 
education)  were  applied  to  the  Medical  College  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Medical  School  of  Madras,  as  it  has  now  been  to  that  of 
Bombay,  the  annual  charge  on  account  of  Professors  in  the 
former,  which,  in  the  Statement  accompanying  the  letter  from 
the  Government  of  India  dated  19th  May  1849,  stands  at 
Rupees  36,516,  would,  at  the  very  least,  be  doubled,  and  the 
charge  for  the  Professors  in  the  Madras  School,  which,  in  the 
same  Statement,  stands  at  Rupees  9,000,  would,  if  made  to 
include,  as  with  the  Bombay  Teachers,  all  their  emoluments,  be 
increased  by  the  sum  of  Rupees  48,288. 

10.  In  continuing  the  explanation  of  the  financial  state  of 
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the  Grant  CoIkge>  the  Board  would  further  point  out  that  of  the 
balance  of  the  sum  staled  by  the  Hon'ble  Court,  after  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  military  pay  and  allowances  of  the  Professors,  viz. 
Rupees  19,200,  there  is  only  the  sum  of  Rupees  10,800  incurred 
as  charges  on  account  of  Medical  education,  the  remainder. 
Rupees  8,400,  b  a  charge  on  account  of  the  Native  General 
Hospital,  (now  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital,)  and  the  Presi- 
dency Department  of  Vaccination ;  both  of  these  are  charges 
which  existed  long  before  the  Medical  College  was  instituted,  and 
which  would  require  to  be  continued  if  the  College  were  to  be 
abolished. 

11.  In  order  that  Government  and  the  Hon*ble  Court  may 
have  perfect  assurance  that  the  view  now  taken  of  the  cost  of  the 
Medical  College  is  strictly  correct,  I  am  directed  to  refer  them 
to  the  15th  para,  of  the  letter  of  the  Bombay  Government 
No.  3,850,  dated  11th  November  1840,  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee who  were  appointed  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  College 
and  Hospital.    The  para,  is  as  follows  : — 

For  the  Medical  College  the  following  sams  are  to  be  appropriated :— - 
Salary  of  the   Soigeon  of  the  Native  General  Hospital    Rs.  4,800-0-0 

Do.  of  the  Vaccinator 9,600-0-0 

Additional  expenditure  allowed  by  the  Supreme  Goveniment 
in  their  letter  dated  18th  Jtily  1888,  and  which,  from  the 
monthly  allowance  granted  to  the  Native  Dispensary 
having  been  included  in  the  Hospital  exi>en8es,  required 
to  be  increased  from  Rupees  12,000  to      ..        ....        15,600-0-0 

Rupees..     24^000-0-0 

Whilst  for  the  establishment  of  the  College  the  following 
arrangement  is  proposed  :— 
Superintendent,  who  is  also  to  be  Smfgeon  of  the  Hospital, 

Rupees  700  per  mensem Rs.  8,400-0-0 

One  Assistant,  who  is  also  to  be  Vaccinator,  Rupees  450 

per  mensem  5,400-0-0 

One  Assistant,  who  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Dispensary  . .  5,400-0-0 
Maintenance  for  pupils,  at  Rupees  200  per  mensem.  • .        2,400-0-0 

Inferior  Officers  and  Contingencies,    ditto       ditto  . .  ^     2,400-0-0 

Rupees  ••  24,000-0-0 

12.  From  the  above  extract  of  the  Government  letter  it  is 
very  evident  that  of  the  Rupees  15,600  additional  expense  incur- 
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red  on  account  of  the  College,  Rupees  10,800  only  were  on  ac- 
count of  the  Professors  for  their  duties  in  the  College,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  salaries  was  defrayed  from  previously  exist- 
ing  charges  for  the  Native  General  Hospital  and  the  Vaccination 
Department,  and  was  granted  to  these  Officers  for  these  latter 
duties,  which  also  they  were  to  perform  as  well  as  the  College 
duties. 

13.  The  Board  would  here  take  this  opportunity  of  suggest- 
ing to  Government  the  expediency  of  preventing  for  the  future 
all  misapprehension  whatsoever  relative  to  the  expenses  incurred 
on  account  of  Medical  education  in  this  Presidency,  hy  instructing 
the  Accountant  General  so  to  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  Jamset- 
jee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital^  the  Vaccination  Department,  and  the 
Grant  College,  that  each  should  stand  debited  with  the  just  pro- 
portion of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  Officers  for  discharging  these 
double  duties. 

14.  To  the  account  of  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Ho!^taI» 
formerly  the  Native  General  Hospital,  and  to  the  Presidency 
Vaccination  Department,  there  should  be  charged  for  the  Sur- 
geon's salary  Rupees  400,  and  to  the  Assistants  and  the  Vac- 
cinator's Rupees  300  per  mensem,  or  Rupees  8,400  per  annum, 
while  to  the  account  of  the  Grant  Medical  College  there  should 
be  charged  on  account  of  the  Superintendent,  who  is  also  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and 

Clinical  Medicine        Rs.  300  0  0 

On  account  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  of  Surgery, 

and  of  Clinical  Surgery 300  0  0 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Botany.      300  0  0 

Rupees  ptf  mensem...    900  0  0 
Or  Rupees  10,800  per  annum. 

15.  The  Board  are  anxious  again  to  press  upon  the  attention  of 
Crovemment  that  in  stating  the  aggr^te  staff  salary  of  Dr.  More- 
head  at  Rupees  700,  and  those  of  Professors  Peet  and  Giraud  at 
Rupees  450  each,  it  has  been  altogether  overlooked  that  these 
gentlemen  are  not  only  Teachers  in  the  Medical  College,  instruct- 
ing in  a  greater  number  of  branches  of  Medical  education  than 
the  individual  Teachers  in  any  other  Medical  School  with  which 
the  Board  is  acquainted,  but  are  also  conducting  the  Medical 
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and  Surgical  duties  of  the  most  extensife  Hospital  in  India,  in 
which  the  daily  average  number  of  sick  is  about  270^  and  iu 
which  in  the  past  year  4|472  sick  were  treated^  as  well  as  of  a 
Dispensary  for  out-patients  in  which  the  daily  attendance  of  pa« 
tients  is  above  149,  and  in  which  during  the  past  year  8,996 
were  treated,  as  well  as  the  r>epartment  of  Vaccination  at  the 
Presidency ;  and  yet  it  is  on  Officers  conducting  these  onerous 
duties,  and  for  these  duties  so  moderately  remunerated,  that, 
under  some  misapprehension  of  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  College,  it  is  proposed  by  the  Hon'ble  Court  to  impose  still 
further  duties. 

16.  The  Board  desire  still  further  to  dwell  on  this  subject, 
for  it  is  most  expedient  that  this  explanation  should  be  a  final 
one,  and  should  leave  no  room  for  further  misapprehension  being 
ever  entertained  relative  to  the  Grant  College.  It  has  thus  been 
made  clear  that  the  three  present  Professors  do  not  receive  more 
than  300  Rupees  each  for  the  duties  which  they  have  been  re- 
quired to  perform,  and  which  they  have  executed  vnth  perfect 
success.  They  have  been  required  to  establish  Medical  education 
among  the  Natives  of  Western  India,  to  overcome  the  pre- 
judices and  obstacles  that  were  opposed  to  these  new  and  import- 
ant, but  in  some  respects  distasteful  studies.  They  were  re- 
quired to  do  this,  not  as  a  gratification  to  themselves,  but  by  the 
order  of  Government,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Hon'ble  Court, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  State.  These  important,  and  laborious,  and 
unsoUcited  duties  have  been  assiduously,  honestly,  and  success- 
fully performed.  The  Board  would  also  bring  to  the  recollection 
of  Government  and  the  Hon'ble  Court  that  when  measures  in 
every  respect  similar  in  character  and  object  were  entered  upon 
in  Bengal,  in  )  835,  they  were  looked  upon  as  so  important,  and 
the  duties  involved  in  carrying  them  out  so  responsible,  that 
the  staff  salary  of  the  Superintendent  was  fixed  at  Rupees  1,200 
per  m^sem,  and  that  of  each  of  the  two  other  Professors  at 
Rupees  600  each  ;  and  the  Board  may  with  truth  add  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  duties — nothing  in  the  position 
of  the  parties  engaged — that  can  explain  the  different  estimate 
which  has  been  attached  to  these  labours  and  responsibilities  in 
the  two  Presidencies.    The  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  Col- 
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lege  at  the  time  of  appointment  was  a  Medical  Officer  of  about 
six  years*  standing ;  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bombay  College 
at  the  time  of  appointment  was  an  Officer  of  fifteen  years'  stand- 
ing— was  selected  on  no  solicitation  of  his  own — ^was  removed  from 
other  responsible  duties  in  the  Medical  and  Educational  Depart- 
ments, which  he  had  for  some  years  filled,  and  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  staff  salary  of  Rupees  650  per  mensem — in  order  that 
he  might  give  his  services  in  this  new  and  important  field. 

1 7.  The  Board  would  further  remark  that  the  same  dispropor- 
tion between  the  allowances  of  the  Professors  of  the  Bengal  and 
Bombay  Colleges  is  still  apparent.  Each  of  the  Professors  of  the 
Bombay  College,  the  Superintendent  included,  teaches  various 
branches  of  Medical  study,  and  receives  Rupees  300  per  mensem. 
The  Professors  in  the  Bengal  College  each,  for  teaching  a  single 
branch,  receive  Rupees  400.  In  the  Madras  Medical  School 
Professors  for  each  branch  receive  Rupees  300,  and  Rupees  100 
additional  to  the  Superintendent  are  allotted.  The  present 
incumbents  receive  only  a  moiety,  (Rupees  150,)  and  this 
because  for  other  duties  they  are  in  the  receipt  of  salaries  of 
from  Rupees  700  to  Rupees  1,000  per  mensem. 

18.  The  Board  beg  to  state  that  they  have  entered  into  this 
long  detail,  and  into  these  comparisons,  with  the  view  of  remov- 
ing the  impression  which  exists  that  the  Professors  of  the  Grant 
College  are  better  paid  than  those  of  Bengal  and  Madras, — ^an 
erroneous  impression  which  has  been  made  the  grounds  of  with- 
holding from  the  Medical  School  of  this  Presidency  that  neces- 
sary assistance  and  support  which  have  with  a  liberal  hand  been 
extended  to  the  similar  Institutions  of  the  sister  Presidencies,  and 
which,  if  still  withheld  from  that  of  Bombay,  will  render  of 
little  avail  much  of  that  expense  which  has  already  been  incurred. 

19.  In  concluding  this  subject,  I  am  directed  to  state  that 
although  in  this  reference  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Curator  of  the  Museum,  yet  its  instituti<9&  is  not 
thought  less  necessary  than  when  it  was  first  recommended,  but 
the  Board  have  bow  confined  themselves  to  treating  of  the  Pro- 
fessorships, without  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  education  of  the 
students  cannot  be  completed. 

20.  With  regard  to  the  second  para,  of  your  letter^  I  am 
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desired  to  intimate  to  GoTerntnent  that  the  Board  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  at  the  present  moment  to  make  any  appointment  of 
Suh'Assistant  Sargeons,  as  the  final  Examination  of  the  students 
will  not  he  held  before  April  next.  I  am  directed,  however,  to 
request  that  GoTernment  will  be  pleased  to  publish  in  the  Govern- 
ment Grazette  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  paras,  of  the  Hon'ble  Court's 
Despatch,  for  the  information  and  encouragement  of  the  students 
of  the  College,  and  of  the  Native  community  in  general. 

The  Board  would  at  the  same  time  suggest  that  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  publish  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  paras,  of  the 
Despatch,  as  their  influence  on  the  College  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  injurious. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 
(Signed)     M.  Stovell, 

Secretary. 

Extract  of  a  Minute  by  John  McLennan^  Esq,,  dated  2\8t 
August  1848. 

Having  been  recommended  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  re- 
covery of  my  health,  and  agreeing  with  my  Medical  advisers  as 
to  the  advisability  of  this  measure,  I  shall  soon  be  constrained  to 
relinquish  my  seat  at  the  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Having  been  a  Member  of  the  Board  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Grant  Medical  College,  and  having  previously  been  a 
Member  of  the  different  Committees  assembled  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  establishment  of  the  College  and  of  the  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy  Hospital,  connected  therewith,  I  would  vnsh,  before 
leaving,  to  place  before  the  Board  my*  opinion  on  some  matters 
(as  they  seem  to  me)  of  vast  importance  to  the  successful  and 
complete  working  out  of  this  most  important  and  most  deserving 
Institution,  which  now  promises  to  do  so  much  for  the  interests 
of  humanity  on  this  side  of  India ;  and  first,  with  regard  to  its 
talented  Superintendent  and  Professors.  No  one  who  has  had 
the  opportunity,  which  I  have  enjoyed,  of  seeing  the  great  weight 
of  duty  which  presses  on  all  of  these  Officers,  and  who  has  wit- 
nessed, as  I  have  done,  the  unwearied  industry  and  attention 
with  which  their  most  important  avocations  are  performed,  can 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  tliat  no  amount  of  assiduity 
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or  diligence  can  enable  them  to  compass  more  work  than  they 
now  perform. 

3.  From  the  Reports  of  the  Grant  Medical  College  for  the 
years  1845-46>  1846-47,  and  1847-48,  and  from  the  prospectus 
of  the  coarse  of  instruction  for  the  present  Session  1848-49,  the 
following  facts  are  made  evident  :^* 

Ist.  That  the  coarse  of  instruction  of  the  students  of  the 
College  comprises  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  complete  practical 
Medical  education  :  it  includes  three  courses  of  Anatomy,  demon- 
strative and  practical ;  two  courses  of  Chemistry,  theoretical  and 
practical ;  two  courses  of  Materia  Medica  (including  Botany  and 
Practical  Pharmacy)  ;  two  courses  of  the  general  doctrines 
of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics  ;  two  or  three  ♦ 
courses  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  two  or  three  courses  of  the 
Practice  of  Sui^ry  ;  two  or  three  courses  of  the  systematic 
Clinical  instruction  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  one  or  two  courses 
of  Midwifery,  and  one  or  two  courses  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

2nd.  All  these  courses  of  instruction,  with  exception  of 
Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  are  at  present  in  active 
operation  ;  and  the  students  for  the  most  part  evince  that  degree 
of  industry  and  ability  which  gives  fair  assurance  of  ultimate 
professional  proficiency.  Provision  for  instruction  in  Midwifery 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence  has  not  yet  been  made  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  point  that  I  would  first  request  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

4.  The  Superintendent,  and  each  Professor,  begins  his  day 
by  going  to  the  Hospital,  between  six  and  seven  a.  m.,  and 
continues  there  and  in  the  Dispensary  attached  till  nine  a.  m. 
or  later.  From  ten  a.  m.  lectures,  examinations,  and  practical 
instruction  commence  in  the  College,  and  continue  till  four  p.  m. 
Dr.  Morehead,  in  addition  to  the  general  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  Institution,  delivers  in  the  course  of  the 
Session  seventy-two  lectures  on  the  general  doctrines  of  Physi- 
ology, Pathology,  and  Therapeutics ;  seventy-two  lectures  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  ;  and  thirty-six  lectures  on  Clinical  Medi- 
cine ;  and  holds  examinations  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures. 

•  The  large  number l«  in  the  event  of  the  curriculum  extending  to  five 
years ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  will  be  the  rale,  and  the  four  years'  curriculum 
the  exception. 
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Mr.  Feet  delivers  one  handred  and  eight  lectures  on  Anatomy, 
and  superintends  and  directs  the  students  in  their  Practical 
Anatomy ;  also  seventy-two  lectures  on  Surgery  ;  and  thirty-six 
lectures  on  Clinical  Surgery;  and  holds  examinations  on  the 
suhjccts  of  the  lectures.  He  further  superintends  the  Presi- 
dency Vaccination  Department. 

Dr.  Giraud  delivers  seventy-two  lectures  on  Chemistry,  and 
seventy-two  on  Materia  Medica  and  Botany ;  superintends  the 
students  in  the  Practice  of  Pharmacy;  conducts  a  course  of 
instruction  in  Practical  Chemistry ;  and  holds  examinations  on 
the  subjects  of  the  lectures.  The  evening  visit  to  the  Hospital 
has  also  to  be  made  by  each  of  these  Officers. 

From  this  detail  it  must  be  evident  that  these  gentlemen  can- 
not do  more  than  they  now  perform ;  and  I  would  therefore  sug- 
gest; that  the  Superintendent  be  called  on  to  state  what  are  the 
arrangements  which  he  contemplates  for  the  instruction  of  the 
students  in  these  two  branches  of  Medical  science — "  Midwifier]r" 
and  *'  Medical  Jurisprudence.'* 

In  the  Calcutta  College  there  is  a  corps  of  dx  or  seven  Profes- 
sors, who  obtain  per  mensem  from  Rupees  800  to  Rupees  400  for 
each  subject  on  which  they  instroct ;  those  drawing  the  smaller  sa« 
laries  having,  in  addition,  other  appointments  under  (Government* 

This  system,  viz.  that  of  taking  advantage  of  the  services  of 
Officers  who  already  have  other  occupations,  might  (it  seems  to 
me)  be  adopted  here  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Grant  Col- 
lege in  its  next  Session.  Rupees  200  might  perhaps  be  allotted 
for  Midwifery  and  Clinical  Midwifery,  and  Rupees  150  for  Me- 
dical Jurisprudence.  There  is  this  advantage,  in  an  immediate 
consideration  of  the  subject,  that  if  Government  assent  to  the 
proposition,  which  I  cannot  doubt  they  will  do,  (in  fact  if  they 
do  not,  I  do  not  see  how  the  education  of  the  students  can  be 
completed,)  time  will  be  given  to  the  authorities  and  to  the  Su- 
perintendent to  make  inquiries  about  Lecturers ;  and  the  Lecturers 
or  Professors  when  chosen  will  have  time  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  to  prepare  for  their  courses  of  lectures. 
(True  Extract.) 

(Signed)    M.  Stovell, 
Secretar}% 
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APPENDIX  K. 


OBSTETRIC  INSTITUTION. 

Proceedings  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Obstetric 
InstUutim  Iteld  on  tlie  23rd  November  1850. 

The  Committee  having  met,  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Jam* 
setjee  Jejeebhoy  was  read  :-^ 

''  Sir, — I  have  to  reqaett  that  yon  will  be  good  enongh  to  submit  to  tbe 
Committee  the  following  soggestloiis  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ob- 
stetric Institution. 

"  2.  It  has  been  explained  to  me  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  Institution  in  an  eff^tive  and  satisfactory  manner,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  building  should  be  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jam86t|oe  Je- 
jeebhoy Hospital ;  and  I  have  further  reason'  to  believe  that  part  of  the 
ground  possessed  by  me  to  the  North  of  the  Hospital  and  College  com- 
pound will  be  the  most  conyenient  situation  for  it. 

*'  3.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  bog  to  submit  the  following  proposals 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Committee  : — 

'Mst.  I  will  give  so  much  of  that  piece  of  ground,  with  the  houses  upon 
it,  which  extends  in  the  line  of  the  Parell  Road  between  the  Northerly  ade 
of  the  Grant  College  compound  and  my  new  tank,  as  may  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Institution. 

<<  2nd.  In  addition  to  my  previous  subscriptions,  amounting  to  Rs.  6,000, 
I  will  contrihute  a  further  sum  of  Rs.  9,000,  making  an  aggregate  of 
Rs.  15,000  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  this  being  the  contem- 
plated cost,  as  shown  by  the  Civil  Architect's  plans  and  estimates. 

"  drd*  The  only  conditions  which  I  attach  to  these  proposals  are,  that 
the  Committee  will  superintend  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  after  management. 

**  4th.  I  may  also  add  that  it  must  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  am 
not  to  be  called  upon  hereafter  for  the  payment  of  any  further  sum  beyond 
the  Rs.  15,000  before-mentioned  as  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing ;  and  that  after  the  completion  of  the  building,  it  must  be  kept  in  repair 
at  the  expense  of  the  Institution,  or  of  Government. 

«<  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"Sir, 
^'  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  "  Jamsbtjeb  Jejbbbhot. 

".  Sombay,  I6ih  November  1850. 
"  To  C.  Morehead,  Esquire, 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Obstetric  Institution." 
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Mr.  Warden  then  moved  the  following  Reflolution^  which  waa 
seconded  hj  Dr.  Morehead,  and  ananimously  adopted  :— 

Resolved — ^That  the  Committee  accept,  with  much  thankfal- 
nesfl,  the  very  hberal  proposals  which  have  been  communicated  by 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  in  the  letter  which  has  just  been  read. 
That,  keeping  in  view  the  close  relation  which  must  subsist 
between  the  Obstetric  Institution  and  the  Grant  Medical  College^ 
and  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital,  the  Committee  cannot  too 
highly  appreciate  the  generous  consideration  which  has  placed  at 
their  disposal  a  valuable  piece  of  ground*  adjoining  the  Hospital 
and  College,  and  has  contributed  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  erection 
of  the  building,  thus  leaving  the  principal  part  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  general  community  to  be  funded  and  appropriated 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution. 

That  the  Committee  feel  assured  that  all  the  Subscribers  will 
cordially  concur  with  them  in  desiring  that  there  should  be  some 
permanent  record  of  this  act  of  munificent  philanthropy.  They 
therefore  resolve  to  request  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  to  permit 
his  name  to  live  in  association  with  these  his  good  deeds,  by 
allowing  the  new  Charity  to  be  designated  the  "  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy  Obstetric  Institution."  '^ 

2.  The  Secretary  submitted  to  the  Committee  the  state  of 
the  funds  of  the  Institution.  The  Subscriptions  realized,  exclusive 
of  the  Donation  of  Rs.  15,000  by  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy, 
amount  to  Rs.  15,346-7-10.  Of  this  Rs.  10,000  have  been 
invested  in  the  Government  5  per  cent.  Loan^  and  Rs,  5,346-7-10 
are  in  cash  in  the  Bank  of  Bombay. 

Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  240  are  still  due.  The 
expenses  incurred  on  account  of  printing  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Meeting  in  English,  Marathee,  and  Guzerathee,  and  the  payment 
of  advertisements  and  postage,  amount  to  Rs.  88-2-0. 

3.  The  Secretary  submitted  a  plan  with  the  elevation  of  the 
building  of  the  Obstetric  Institution,  with  estimates  and  tenders, 
prepared  by  Captain  Estridge,  the  Civil  Architect. 

The  building  is  to  consist  of  three  Wards,  suitably  arranged 
for  the  accommodation  of  twenty-four  patients,  a  room  for  the 
Matron,  and  a  waiting  and  prescribing  room  suitable  for  a  dispen- 

*  The  estimated  value  of  the  ground  and  houses  is  Rs.  15,000. 
10 
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sary  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 
Outside  the  Wards^  on  each  8ide>  there  will  he  a  closed  verandah, 
ten  feet  wide. 

The  floors  of  the  Wards  will  he  hoarded  with  teak  planks  ;  the 
verandah  paved  with  Porehunder  stone  ;  and  the  plan  provides 
efficient  ventilation.  The  Civil  Architect's  estimates  amount  to 
Rupees  16,948. 

Two  tenders  have  been  received,  one  for  Rs.  15,011,  the  other 
Bs.  14,516. 

The  Committee  approved  of  the  plan  and  estimates,  and 

Resolved — ^That  the  hest  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  com- 
municated to  Captain  Estridge  for  his  kindness  in  preparing  the 
plan  and  the  estimate,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  his  name 
to  he  entered  in  the  list  of  Members  of  the  Committee. 

4.  The  Committee  then  took  into  consideration  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  erection  of  the  building,  and 

Resolved — That  the  following  Members  of  the  Committee 
form  a  Sub-Committee  for  arranging  the  transfer  of  the  ground 
which  has  been  presented  by  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  and  for 
superintending  the  election  of  the  building,  which  should  be 
commenced  without  delay: — 

J.  Warden,  Esq. 
Cursetjee  Jamsetjee,  Esq. 
Manockjee  Llmjee,  Esq. 
Captain  Estridge. 
Dr.  Peele. 
Dr.  Morehead. 

5.  It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Warden,  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Leith, 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  offered  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Morehead,  for  the  zeal  and  discretion  with  which  he 
has  realized  the  means  by  which  so  much  progress  has  been  made 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  bestowing  an  Obste- 
tric Institution  on  the  community  of  Bombay. 

(Signed)    C.  Morehead, 
Secretarv. 
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Letter  from  Sir  Januetjee  Jefeebhay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee. 

C.  MoREHEAD,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Obstetric  Institation, 

Bombay. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  25th  instant,  handing  me  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Obstetric  Institution,  from 
which  I  learn  that  the  Committee  hare  accepted  the  proposals 
contained  in  my  letter  to  yonr  address  of  the  I6th  instant. 

2.  I  feel  gratified  at  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Committee* 
that  this  Institution  should  bear  my  name ;  and  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  to  that  effect  conveyed 
in  your  letter  now  under  reply. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^ 
Sir, 
Your  most  obdt.  Servant, 

(Signed)     Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy. 

Khandalla,  27th  November  1850. 

(True  Copies.) 

C.    Morehead, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX    L. 


GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  following  are  the  Roles  laid  down  for  the  Examination  of 
Candidates  for  the  Diploma  of  Graduate  of  the  Grant  Medicd 
College  of  Bombay,  sanctioned  by  Government  and  the  Board  of 
Education. 

They  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  amplification  of  No.  16 
of  the  College  Regulations,  and  as  in  no  respect  affecting  any 
other  of  the  College  Regulations. 

I  •    The  subjects  of  examination  are  classed  in  two  divisions  : — 

(a)  Anatomy,    Physiology,    Chemistry,  Materia    Medica, 

Pharmacy,  and  Botany. 

(b)  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

2.  The  Examination  in  the  subjects  of  division  (a)  is  called 
"  First  Examination" ;  the  Examination  in  the  subjects  of 
division  (b)  is  called  "  Final  Examination." 

3.  The  "  First  Examination"  is  conducted  by  the  Principal 
and  Professors  of  the  College. 

Students,  after  the  close  of  their  third  year  of  study,  may 
present  themselves  as  Candidates. 

4.  The  "  First  Examination"  is  conducted  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Anatomy — By  written  question  and  answer,  oral  examination, 
and  dissection. 

Fhytiology — Written  question  and  answer,  and  oral  examina- 
tion. 

ChemUtry — ^Written  question  and  answer,  oral  examination, 
and  practice  in  the  laboratory. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy — Written  question  and  answer, 
oral  examination,  and  practice  in  the  laboratory. 
Botany — Oral  examination,  with  illustrations,  &c. 

5.  Students  foundqualified  receive  the  following ''  Certificate," 
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signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  College  and  the  Professors  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Botany : — 

Grant  Medical  College. 

First  Examination  Certificate. 

"  We  the  undersigned  Professors  of  the  College,  having  care- 
fully and  fully  examined  of 

in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Che- 
mistry, Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Botany,  do  hereby 
certify  that  he  is  possessed  of  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
these  branches  of  science." 

6.  Students  who  have  completed  the  curriculum  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  College,  and  who  have  obtained  the  "  First 
Examination",  Certificate,  are  permitted  to  present  themselves 
for  "  Final  Examination." 

7.  The  "  Final  Examination"  is  conducted  by  an  Examiner, 
with  three  Assessors  appointed  by  Government,  aided  by  the 
Principal  and  Professors  of  the  College,  in  the  following 
manner : —  ^ 

Medicine — By  the  Government  Examiner  and  Assessors,  and 
the  Professor  of  Medicine,  by  written  question  and  answer, 
oral  examination,  and  practical  exercises  in  the  Clinical 
Ward. 

Surgery — By  the  Government  Examiner  and  Assessors,  and 
the  Professor  of  Surgery,  by  written  question  and  answer, 
oral  examination.  Surgical  Anatomy,  and  operations  in  the 
dissecting  room,  and  practical  exercises  in  the  Clinical  Ward. 

Midwifery — ^By  the  Government  Examiner  and  Assessors,  and 
the  Professor  of  Midwifery,  by  written  question  and  answer 
and  oral  examination,  and  practical  exercises  in  the  Obste- 
tric Institution. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — By  the  Government  Examiner  and 
Assessors,  and  the  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by 
written  question  and  answer  and  oral  examination,  and  prac- 
tical exercises  in  the  laboratory. 

8.  The  Government  Examiner  is  the  President,  and  has  the 
privilege  of  a  casting  vote,  should  its  exercise  be  necessary.  The 
Assessors  and  the  Professor  have  each  a  vote.    The  Principal  of 
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the  College  has  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Examination  on 
each  subject,  and  of  voting. 

9.  Students  found  qualified  at  the  **  Final  Examination" 
receive  the  following  Diploma  of  Graduate  of  the  Grant  Medical 
College,  signed  bj  the  Government  Examiner  and  Assessors,  the 
Principal  and  Professors  of  the  College,  and  countersigned  bj  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  : — 

*'  Grant  Medical  College,   Bombay. 

"  Opened  a.  d.  1845. 

"  Be  it  known  to  all,  that  we  whose  names  are  hereto  attached^ 
having  duly  considered  the  Certificate  of  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica, 
Pharmacy,  and  Botany,  as  well  as  the  Certificate  of  diligence  and 
good  conduct  in  College,  possessed  by 

of  and  duly   executed  by  the  Principal  and 

Professors  of  the  College,  have  fully  and  carefully  examined 

in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  have  found  him  fit  and  capable 
to  exercise  these  arts  and  sciences. 

"  We  therefore  admit  him  a  Graduate  of  this  College,  and 
grant  this  Certificate  of  his  ability  to  practise  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Midwifery." 

C.  MOREHEAD,  M.D., 
Principal  of  the  Grant  Medical  College. 

Bombay ^  February  1851. 
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APPENDIX   M- 


GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  annual  Examinations  of  the  students  of  the  Grant  Medical 
College  will  commence  on  Saturday  the  15  th  March,  and  be 
conducted  in  the  following  manner  : — 

I. 

Examination  of    Candidates   for    *^  First   Examination'* 
Certificates. 

Saturday,  loth. — Written  examination  in  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology. 

Monday,  1 7th. — Written  examination  in  Chemistry^ 

Wednesday,  \9th. — Written  examination  in  Materia  Medlca. 

Thursday,  20th. — Oral  examination  in  Anatomy. 

Friday,  2\st. — Oral  examination  in  Chemistry. 

Saturday,  22nd. — Oral  examination  in  Physiology. 

Monday,  24th. — Oral  examination  in  Materia  Mcdica  and 
Botany. 

Tuesday,  25th. — Practical  Anatomy,  in  the  dissecting  room. 

Wednesday,  26  th. — Practical  Chemistry,  in  the  laboratory. 

n. 

Examination  of  Candidates  for  Diploma  of  (xraduate,  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  Examiner  and  Assessors. 
Friday,  2Sth. — ^Written  examination  in  Medicine. 
Saturday,  29  th. — Written  examination  in  Surgery. 
Tuesday,  April  1st. — Oral  examination  in  Medicine. 
Wednesday t  2nd. — Oral  examination  in  Surgery. 
Friday,  4th. — Written  examination  in  Midwifery   and   Medical 

Jurisprudence. 
Saturday,  5th. — Oral  examination  in  Midwifery. 
Tuesday,  Sth. — Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  in 

the  dissecting  room. 
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Wednesday,  9th. — Oral  examination  in  Medical  Jurispradence, 
and  practical  exercises  in  Toxicology,  in  the  laboratory. 
The  Examination  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  and 

Clinical  Midwifery  will  be  conducted  duly  in  the  Hospital, 

from  the  25th  March  to  the  8th  April. 

III. 

Examination  of  \st  and  2nd  Year  Students. 

Saturday,  March  Ibth, — Oral  examination  in  Chemistry. 
Monday,  1 7th. — Oral  examination  in  Anatomy. 
Wednesday,  Idth. — Oral  examination  in  Physiology. 
Thursday,  20M. — ^Written  examination  in  Materia  Medica. 
Tuesday,  25 th. — Practical  Anatomy,  in  the  dissecting  room. 
Friday,  2Sth. — Oral  examination  in  Materia  Medica. 
Saturday,  29th. — Written  examination  in  Chemistry. 
Tuesday,   April   1st. — ^Written   examination   in   Anatomy   and 

Physiology. 
Friday,  4ih. — Practical  Chemistry  and  Practical  Phaimacy. 

The  3rd  Year  Students  who  do  not  present  themselves  for 
examination  for  ''  First  Examination  Certificates"  will  be  exa* 
mined  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Materia  Medica,  with  the 
2nd  Year  Students. 

IV. 

Examination  of  3rd  and  4th  Year  Students  in  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Friday,  March  2%th. — ^Written  examination  in  Medicine. 
Saturday,  29th. — Oral  examination  in  Surgery. 
Monday,  ^\st — Oral  exarainaticm  in  Medicine. 
Tuesday,  April  \st. — WriUea  examination  in  Surgery. 
Thursday,  3rd. — Oral  examination  in  Midwifery  and  Medical 

Jurisprudence. 
Friday,  Ath — Written  examination  in  Midwifery  and  Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

Student  Apprentices  will  be  examined  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  on  Monday  the  7th  April ;  in  Chemistry  and 
Materia  Medica,  on  the  9th  ;  and  Medicine  and  Surgery,  on  the 
10th  and  11th. 
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From  these  Examinations  will  also  be  awarded  the  Carnac, 
Parish,  Anderson,  and  Reid  Scholarships,  the  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoj  Annual  Prize,  and  the  Mahomed  Ali  Khan  Prize, 
notified  for  competition  in  the  Government  ^Gazette  of  October 
1850. 

The  Examination  on  each  da j  will  commence  at  11  a.  m.  ;  and 
the  attendance  of  Medical  gentlemen  and  others  interested  in 
Medical  education  will  be  acceptable. 

John  McLennan, 

Government  Examiner. 

C.    MOREHEAD, 

Principal  Grant  Medical  College. 
Bombay,  March  1851. 


11 
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APPENDIX  N. 


FIRST  EXAMINATION  CERTIFICATES. 
Chemistry. 

Monday,  March  17M. 

1.  Expkm  the  nature  of  the  charge  of  the  Leyden  Jar.    What 

is  the  residual  charge  ? 

2.  Enumerate  the  compounds  of  manganese  and  oxygen^  giving 

the  composition  and  atomic  equivalents  of  each.    Which  of 
the  oxides  combines  with  the  acids  to  form  salts  ? 

3.  In  a  mass  of  metal  supposed  to  contain  lead,  copper,  tin,  and 

bismuth,  how  would  you  determine  the  relative  quantity  of 
each  of  its  constituents  7 

4.  Describe  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  process  of 

malting, 

R.  Haines, 
Acting  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


Anatomy  and  PnYsioLOOYr 

Saturday y  March  \Sih. 

Anatomy. 

1,  State  the  boundaries  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
skull ;  name  the  foramina,  and  other  openings  seen  in  this 
situation ;  describe  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  name 
the  vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  through  them ;  give  a  full 
description  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  5th  pair  of  nerves, 
and  of  their  relation  to  the  gasserian  ganglion ;  state  the  dis- 
section necessary  to  expose  the  ophthalmic  division  of  these 
nerves  in  its  whole  course ;  and  trace  minutely  the  lachrymal 
and  nasal  branches. 
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2.  Describe  the  relations  of  the  subelavian  artery  in  the  3rd  part 
of  its  course ;  enumerate  the  structures  whidi  would  be 
dirided  in  the  operation  lor  applying  a  ligature  to  thb  part 
of  the  vessel ;  mention  any  varieties  in  its  course,  or  in  the 
origin  of  its  branches,  which  would  complicate  this  opera- 
tion ;  give  a  general  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried  on  in  the  upper  eztremitj 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature* 

John  Peet» 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Physiology, 

1.  State  how  the  blood  is  oxygenated  in  the  fcetus,  and  describe 

the  foetal  circulation,  commencing  with  the  umbilical  Yein«. 

2.  Explain  the  functions  in  man  of  the  spinal  cord,  induding  the 

medulla  oblongata  as  nervous  centres. 

C.  MOREHEAD* 


Materia  Medica. 

Wednesday f  March  \QtTi. 

1.  Describe  the  mode  of  preparation  of  tartaric  acid;  explain  the 

reactions  which  take  place.  How  much  of  each  of  the 
following  salts  will  be  required  to  neutralize  30  grains  of  the 
crystallized  acid, — ammonise  sesquicarbonas,  sodse  carbonas, 
sodtt  sesquicarbonas,  potassse  carbonas,  and  potassse  bicar- 
bonas? 

2.  State  the  natural  history,  physical  properties,  and  uses  of  cus- 

paria  bark.  With  what  substance  may  it  be  adulterated, 
and  how  may  the  adulteration  be  detected  ? 

3.  Give  the  natural  history  of  scammony.     What  are  the  physi- 

cal properties  of  the  pure  drug,  its  adulterations,  and  the 
modes  of  detecting  them  7  Enumerate  the  pharmacopoeal 
compounds  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  stating  the  doses  of 
each. 

4.  Prescribe  an  enema  for  an  adult,  of  each  of  the  following 

kinds, — anodyne,  emollient,  terebinthinous,  and  aperient. 

B.  Haines, 
Acting  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
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APPENDIX  O. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PINAL  EXAMINATION  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  EXAMINER, 

To  J.  G.  LuMSDEN,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  Government,  General  Department,  Bombay. 

Bombay,  18th  April  1851. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  637,  of  18th  Febru- 
ary  last,  appointing  me  "  Government  Examiner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  Final  Examination  of  the  Grant  Medical 
College,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  Report  in  duplicate  of  the 
result  of  the  proceedmgs,  for  the  information  of  Government,  and 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

2.  The  Examinations  commenced  on  the  25th  March,  when  the 
nine  following  "  Candidates  for  Diploma  of  Graduate,"  who  had 
obtained  the  "  First  Examination  Certificate,"  presented  them- 
selves ; — 

Bhawoo  Dajee. 
Atmaram  Pandurang. 
Paul  Francis  Gomes, 
Furdoonjee  Jamse^ee. 
Anunta  Chundroba. 
Sebastian  A.  D'  Carvalho. 
J.  C.  Lisboa. 
Burjoijee  Dorabjee. 
Merwanjee  Sorabjee. 

3.  The  mornings  of  the  first  three  days,  and  of  four  subsequent 
days,  on  which  there  were  no  other  duties  to  be  done,  were  takea 
up  with  Clinical  Examinations,  and  in  hearing  the  reports  of  cases 
taken  at  the  bedsides  of  patients  in  Hospital.  On  these  subjects, 
as  regarded  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  diseases  of  females,  the 
Candidates  generally  acquitted  themselves  to  my  perfect  satis- 


faction. 
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4.  The  fourth  day's  examinatioii  waa  taken  up  bj  the  Can« 
didates  in  answering  in  writing,  without  assistance,  the  questions 
contained  in  printed  paper  marked  A.*  Thej  were  allowed  from 
Ha.  M.to5p.M.to  answer  the  questions,  had  no  access  to 
booksy  and  were  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other.  I 
was  present  during  the  whole  time. 

5.  The  fifth  day's  examination  was  similarly  conducted  in 
answering  the  questions  contained  in  printed  paper  marked  B. 
As  the  papers  were  only  printed  on  the  evening  of  the  day  be- 
fore each  examination,  and  as  the  forms  of  types  were  instantly 
broken  up,  their  contents  were  quite  unknown,  excepting  to  the 
Examiners. 

6.  The  sixth  day  was  occupied  with  the  oral  examination  of 
the  Candidates  in  Medicine.  Each  Candidate  was  examined  se- 
parately, for  periods  varying  from  45  to  25  minutes.  The  exami- 
nation was  conducted  by  myself  and  the  Assessors,  consisting  of 
Surgeon  M.  Stovell,  European  General  Hospital,  Surgeon  Wat- 
kins,  Civil  Surgeon,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Campbell,  Superin- 
tendent Lunatic  Asylum,  and  quite  independently  of  any  aid 
from  the  Principal  and  Professors,  who,  though  present,  took  no 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Those  Candidates  whose  written  replies 
to  the  questions  were  least  satisfactory  were  first  examined,  and 
were  detained  under  examination  for  the  longer  period ;  and 
those  whose  replies,  both  written  and  oral,  were  quite  satisfactory, 
were  only  detained  the  shorter  period. 

7.  The  subjects  on  which  the  Candidates  were  questioned 
were, — fevers  and  their  seqaelee  ;  diseases  of  the  abdominal  con- 
tents, more  particularly  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines  ; 
dysentery,  diarrhoea  in  adnlts  and  m  children  ;  small  pox ;  en- 
dermic  application  of  medicines ;  diseases  of  heart  and  lungs, 
rheumatism,  gout,  scurvy  ;  diseases  of  head  and  spinal  cord,  apo- 
plexy, meningitis,  &c.  &c.,  hysteria,  chorea,  chlorosis  ;  melsena ; 
croup,  laryngitis,  diphtherite  ;  dropsies,  renal,  cardiac,  and 
other  forms  ;  scarlatina  ;  diseases  in  which  mercury  is  contra-in- 
dicated ;  diabetes,  albuminuria,  and  other  diseases  of  kidney  ; 
diseases  of  bladder  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  urine ;  diseases 

*  See  Appendix. 
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arising  from  intemperance  ;  sdrrhns  of  stomach  and  pylorus; 
cirrhosis,  fatty  and  other  degenerations  of  the  liver. 

8.  The  seventh  day  was  taken  up  in  the  oral  examination  of 
the  Candidates  in  Surgery.  The  course  pursued  was  the  same 
as  with  Medicine,  and  the  subjects  on  which  the  Candidates  were 
examined  were, — inflammation  and  its  consequences,  ulceration, 
suppuration,  and  gangrene  in  various  tissues  and  parts,  hectic 
fever ;  aneurism,  and  varix,  varieties  of;  cure  of,  by  various  modes ; 
collateral  circulation ;  arteries,  wounds  of,  haemorrhage,  suppres- 
Bionof,  by  nature  and  by  art ;  hernia  inguinal,  varieties  of,  ana- 
tomy of,  hernia  congenital,  hemise  generally ;  hemiie  irreducible 
treatment  of ;  femur,  dislocations  of,  fractures  of  its  neck ;  rectum, 
diseases  of ;  testis,  diseases  of ;  fractures  of  olecranon,  patella, 
lower  jaw,  ribs,  &c.  &c. ;  dislocations  of  shoulder,  elbow,  knee, 
of  cartilages  of  knee  joint,  of  ankle,  compound ;  erysipelas,  varie- 
ties of ;  phlebitis  ;  bums,  and  scalds  ;  mouth,  diseases  of ;  verte- 
bral column,  in  various  situations,  fractures  of ;  bladder,  affec- 
tions of ;  calculi,  varieties  of ;  gangrena  senilis ;  hospital  gan* 
grene  ;  anthrax  ;  state  of  shock  or  collapse  ;  wounds,  varieties  of, 
gunshot,  incised,  punctured,  lacerated ;  tetanus  idiopathic  and 
traumatic  ;  hydrophobia  ;  trismus  nascentium  ;  tumours,  malig- 
nant  and  non-malignant ;  periostitis,  necrosis,  and  diseases  of 
bone ;  chest,  and  abdomen,  penetrating  wounds  of ;  uaevi ; 
morbus  coxarius  ;  urethra  and  prostate,  diseases  of ;  ophthalmia, 
varieties  of,  iritis,  cataract,  extraction  and  depression  of ;  short 
sight ;  fracture  of  base  of  skull. 

9.  The  eighth  day  was  taken  up  in  giving  written  answers 
on  Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurbprudence,  to  questions  contained 
in  printed  paper  C. 

10.  The  ninth  day  was  engaged  in  the  oral  examination  of 
the  Candidates  in  Midwifery,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  subjects  on 
which  the  Candidates  were  examined  were, — labour,  varieties  of; 
labour  natural,  mechanism  of,  stages  of,  treatment  of;  false 
and  true  pains  ;  uterus,  structure  of ;  haemorrhage  uterine ; 
cyanosis  ;  still  bom,  proportions  of,  causes  of  ;  milk,  secretion 
of ;  pregnancy,  duration  of ;  signs  of  death  of  foetus  in  utero  ; 
diseases  of  circulation,  maternal  and  foetal ;  impregnation,  effects 
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of ;  placenta,  adhesioa  of ;  stethoscope^  uses  of  in  Midwifery  ; 
labour,  premature  inducement  of ;  reasons  for  so  doing  ;  defor- 
mities, &c.  &c.  ;  ergot  of  rje,  administration  of ;  effects  of,  on 
mother  and  foetus  ;  metritis  ;  phlebitis  uterine  ;  peritonitis  ; 
phlegmasia  dolens ;  convulsions,  puerperal  varieties  of,  treatment 
of ;  labours  instrumental,  turning  ;  pelvis,  male  and  female  diffe* 
rences  of ;  dentition  ;  placenta  preevia ;  pregnancy,  extra  uterine  ; 
discrimination  between,  presentations  of  arm,  of  funis,  of  nates ; 
mania  puerperal ;  uterus,  inversion  of. 

1 1 .  The  tenth  day  was  passed  in  the  dissecting  room  in  the 
performance  of  operations  of  Surgery.  Each  Candidate  perform- 
ed at  least  two  operations,  the  one  an  operation  for  aneurism,  or 
taking  up  an  artery,  and  the  other  an  amputation,  or  lithotomy. 
Three  Candidates  were  under  examination  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  following  operations  were  performed  in  the  course  of  the 
day  :  taking  up  the  common  carotid,  2 ;  subclavian,  3 ;  exter« 
nal  iliac,  2 ;  temporal,  brachial,  anterior  tibial ;  lithotomy,  amputa- 
lion  of  foot,  Chopart's  operation,  2 ;  of  leg,  2 ;  of  leg  at  ankle  joint; 
Symea'  operation  ;  of  shoulder  joint ;  of  thigh  (circular  and  flap), 
of  fore-arm ;  of  great  toe.  All  these  operations,  with  two  excep- 
tions, were  performed  with  much  dexterity  and  precision.  Per- 
formance of  operations  for  hernia,  and  the  dissection  of  surgical 
regions  had  been  gone  through  previously  in  my  presence  during 
the  examination  for  Practical  Anatomy,  necessary  before  obtain- 
ing the  **  First  Examination  Certificate.'' 

12.  The  eleventh  day  was  taken  up  with  oral  examination  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory, 
viz.  in  the  analysis  by  each  student  separately  of  three  solutions, 
one  of  arsenious  acid,  one  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  the  third 
of  a  combination  of  starch  and  sugar,  each  supposed  to  be  the 
subject  of  investigation  before  an  inquest.  In  all  of  these,  with 
one  exception,  they  perfectly  succeeded,  and  by  the  great  majority 
the  analysis  were  performed  in  a  rapid  and  correct  manner; 
indeed,  the  only  one  in  which  any  delay  occurred  was  the  third, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

13.  The  questions  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  were  on  the 
following  subjects,— corrosive,  irritant,  narcotic,  narcotico  irritant 
poisons;  differences  in  immediate  and  remote  effects  between  poison- 
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ing  from  arsenious  add  and  corrosiYe  sublimate ;  matters  to  be 
attended  to  in  reporting  on  cases  of  poisoning ;  hydrocyanic  acid, 
properties  of,  strength  of,  various  forms  of  tests  of;  deductions 
from  examinations  of  marks  and  injuries  in  dead  bodies ;  blood 
stains,  modes  of  discriminating  or  testing ;  age  of  child  found 
dead,  ascertainment  of;  infanticide;  violent  death,  signs  of; 
evidence  to  be  deduced  from  examination  of  head,  chest,  and 
abdomen  ;  pregnancy,  concealment  of ;  ovaries,  appearances  in  ; 
deductions  to  be  thence  drawn ;  various  irritant  poisons,  difference 
of  solubility,  of  vaporisability ;  antidotes  what,  examples  of; 
arsenic  ;  chronic  poisoning  from  mal-administration  of  arsenic  as  a 
remedy  ;  arsenic,  tests  for  ;  objections  to  tests  ;  stomach  pump, 
use  of,   in  what  cases  inadmissible. 

14.  The  result  of  these  protracted  and  searching  examinations 
has  been  the  ascertainment  that  of  the  nine  Candidates  who 
presented  themselves  eight  have  been  deemed  qualified  for  the 
Diploma  of  Graduate,  and  one  only  has  been  rejected.  I  subjoin 
the  names  of  the  successful  Candidates,  in  the  order  of  their 
merit,  as  taken  from  summing  up  the  findings  of  the  Examiner, 
and  all  the  Assessors,  on  each  examination,  written  and  oral. 
The  positions  of  all  vary  somewhat  in  different  subjects,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  different  Examiners,  but  the  subjoined  is  the 
average  of  all,  and  is  probably  correct.  On  it,  in  its  essentials, 
the  Government  Exammer  and  the  Assessors  are  unanimous  : — 

Sebastian  A.  D'  Carvalho. 
Anunta  Chundroba. 
J.  C.  Lisboa. 
Bhawoo  Dajee. 
Atmaram  Pandurang. 
Paul  Francis  Gomes. 
Merwanjee  Sorabjee. 
Burjorjee  Dorabjee. 

15.  Printed  paper  D.  contains  the  results  of  the  various 
examinations  of  all  the  Candidates. 

16.  I  trust  I  shall  now  be  excused  for  making  one  or  two 
remarks  in  justice  in  some  measure  to  the  Graduates,  but  due 
in  a  far  greater  degree  to  their  talentedj  energetic^  and  judicious 
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Teachers.  The  Extminations  throughout  have  been  strictly 
practical,  and  on  all  the  subjects  have  been  conducted  with  a 
▼lew  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  extent  of  knowledge  of  the 
prineipleg  of  praeiiee,  and  have  been,  as  much  as  was  possible, 
intended  to  obviate  any  dependence  of  the  Candidates  on  retentive 
memories  for  finding  answers  to  the  questions  given. 

17.  Having  at  one  time  had  my  thoughts  much  directed 
towards  the  Medical  education  of  Natives,  I  had  never  entertained 
a  doubt  that  they  were  .as  capable  of  acquiring  the  preliminary 
information  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a  Medical  education 
as  any  men  whatsoever  ;  but  I  had  entertained  doubts  as  to  their 
reasoning  powers,  and  as  to  their  correct  and  useful  application 
of  that  preliminary  knowledge,  to  the  recognition,  discrimination, 
and  treatment  of  various  forms  and  shades  of  disease,  not  differ* 
ing  m  name,  though  differing  in  other  matters  of  far  greater 
import  than  name. 

1 8.  The  result  of  these  Examinations  has  gone  far  to  removing 
my  doubts  on  this  subject;  and  as  far  as  examinations  can 
test  fitness  for  engagement  in  Medical  and  Surgical  practice,  the 
Graduates  of  the  Grant  Medical  Ck>ll^  have  proved  their  fitness 
to  as  great  a  degree  as  I  believe  is  ever  done  in  Europe. 

19.  Such  knowledge  could  not  have  been  acquired  excepting 
by  great  industry  on  their  parts  ;  but  its  acquisition  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  due  in  a  far  greater  measure  to  the  pains  taken,  and 
to  the  judgment  shown  in  their  instruction  by  the  Principal  and 
the  Professors. 

20.  I  have  read  carefully  through  the  Reports  of  the  Calcutta 
Medical  College  since  its  foundation,  contained  in  the  **  General 
Reports  on  Public  Instruction  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,"  and 
have  looked  out  here  for  some  of  the  defects  under  which  its 
early  Graduates  were  found  to  labour,  but  I  have  not  found  them. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  Bombay  they  have  been 
avoided. 

21.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  the  Gra- 
duates, exceptbg  that  an  appointment  of  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon 
should  be  given  to  each  who  is  wilUng  to  become  a  servant  of 

12 
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the  Government.    In  reference  to  my  own  daties,  I  shall  make 
a  few  chaises  at  and  before  the  next  Examinations* 

I  hare  the  honor  to  he.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

John  McLennan,  M.D.» 

Physician  General,  Government  Examiner: 

A. 

MEDICINE. 

28M  March  1851. 

1st.  Distinguish  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  coa* 
tents  of  the  cranium  from  that  of  delirium  tremens,  and  show 
how  remedies  applicable  to  the  one  disease  are  inapplicable  to 
the  other. 

2nd.  State  the  different  effects  of  tatarised  antimony,  mer- 
cury, and  nitrate  of  potash,  when  prescribed  in  acute  inflam- 
mation. 

3rd.  With  what  pathological  conditions  is  blood  in  the  sputa 
connected^ 

4th.  Mention  the  various  proximate  causes  of  jaundice^  and 
describe  the  symptoms  which  arise  from  the  passage  of  gall-stones ; 
likewise  state  what  is  the  principal  constituent  of  bile,  and  what 
of  biliary  calculL 

5th.  State  what  are  the  principal  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
urine,  and  how  they  are  distinguished. 

6  th.  Enumerate  the  varieties  of  colic  ;  explain  the  cause  and 
treatment  of  eacL 

John  McLennan, 
Government  Examiner. 

B. 

SURGERY. 

29th  March  1851. 
1st.    What  are  the  immediate,  and  what  the  oonisecatiive  bad 
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eiFects  of  concussioii  of  the  brain  when  severe  ;  and  what  is  the 
treatment  of  snch  an  injury  in  its  Tarious  stages  7 
'  2ncl.  When  an  aneurismal  tumour  in  the  lower  extremity  Ha 
rapidly  formed,  yet  causes  no  immediate  risk  to  life,  ought  it  to 
be  operated  for  immediately!  or  should  some  delay  be  allowed  to 
occur  ?  State  the  reasons  for  or  against  the  immediate  perfor- 
mance of  the  operation,  and  mention  from  which  line  of  cond\ict 
in  a  speedily  developed  aneurism  most  success  might  be  reason- 
ably expected, 

3rd.  Describe  the  difference  of  practice  as  to  performance  of 
amputation  in  the  case  of  gangrene  in  a  limb,  between  the 
gangrene  arising  from  constitutional  causes,  and  that  arising  from 
external  injury.  Enumerate  the  kinds  of  injuries  of  limbs  which 
would  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  traumatic  gangrene. 

4th.  When  the  urine  cannot  be  voided  through  the  natural 
passage  from  the  presence  of  stricture,  what  operations  may  be 
necessary  for  drawing  it  off ;  and  what  are  the  reasons  which 
would  induce  you  to  give  the  preference  to  one  mode  or  to 
another  ? 

dth.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  congenital  hydrocele  T 
— what  its  occBinonal  complications,  and  what  its  treatment  7 

6  th.  Mentron  the  circumstances  necessary  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  use  of  chloroform  in  Surgical  operations,  and  the  cases  in 
which  its  use  is  contra-indicated^  with  the  reasons  for  its  inad* 
missibility,  independently  of  cases  connected  with  operations  ; 
enumerate  some  other  surgical  cases  in  which  advantage  may  be 
derived  from  the  induction  of  anaesthesia  by  the  inhalation  of 
its  vapour* 

John  McLennan, 

Government  Examiner* 

a 

MIDWIFERY. 

4th  April  1851. 

I  St.  Name  the  contents  of  the  uterus  towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  in  an  order  beginning  from  its  parietes. 
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2Dd.  What  are  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  of  retroverrio 
uteri? 

3rd.  What  are  the  causes  and  treatment  of  nterine  haemor* 
rhage,  before  and  after  delivery  7 

MEDICAL     JURISPRUDENCE. 

Ist.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  opium  ;  diffe- 
rences of  its  action  as  modified  by  age  ;  and  the  treatment  to  be 
followed  in  a  case  of  poisoning  from  this  cause. 

2nd.  What  are  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  chronic  poison- 
ing by  lead  7 

3rd.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  acidnm  hydrocyanicum 
dilutum  of  the  London  Pharmacopeia  7 — and  what  of  that  called 
Scheele's  Acid  7  What  would  be  the  best  treatment  for  an  over* 
dose  7 

4th.  What  are  the  native  names  for  nux  vomica  and  datura 
stramonium  7  What  peculiar  symptoms  are  produced  by  an 
over,  or  poisonous  dose  of  each  7 — ^and  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  cerebro-spmal  system  on  which  each  poison 
is  supposed  chiefly  to  act  7 

John   McLennan, 

Government  Examiner* 
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APPENDIX  P. 


PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS  TO  THE  HRST  GRA- 

DUATES  OF  THE  GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

BOMBAY. 

A  numerously  attended  Meeting  took  place  at  the  Grant  Me- 
dical College,  on  Tuesday  the  15th  April  1851,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  Diplomas  to  the  first  Graduates  of  the  College. 

The  Honorable  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Hon'ble  J.  P.  Willoughby  and  the  Hon'ble  D.  A.  Blane,  Mem- 
bers of  C/Ouncil.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  W.  E.  Frere, 
C.  S. ;  Brigadier  Wyllie,  c.  b.  ;  the  Hon'ble  F.  Lereson  Grower ; 
Mr.  Ravenscroft,  C.  S.  ;  Dr.  McLennan,  Physician  General ; 
Juggonath  Sunkersett,  Esq.  ;  Col.  Hale  ;  Dr.  Buist,  l.  l.  d., 
SherifiF  of  Bombay  ;  Hormuzjee  Bomanjee,  Esq.  ;  Col.  Mant, 
c.  B. ;  Major  French ;  Dr.  Scott,  Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board  ; 
Major  LeGrand  Jacob  ;  Dr.  Storell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  ;  Ibrahim  Muckba,  Esq.  ;  Captain  Fulljames  ;  Rerd. 
J.  M.  Mitchell ;  Revd.  J.  D.  Gibson  ;  Mr.  J.  N.  Rose,  C.  S. ; 
Dr.  White  ;  Captain  Adams  ;  Dr.  Leith  ;  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee^ 
Esq.  ;  Manackjee  Limjee,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Bremner ;  Professors  Green 
and  Reid,  of  the  Elphinstone  College  ;  Dr.  Watkins  ;  Reyd.  R. 
W.  Hume  ;  Dr.  Campbell ;  Revd.  A.  G.  Eraser  ;  Dr.  Carter  ; 
Lieut.  Lodwick  ;  Dr.  Mead  ;  W.  DeBIaquiere,  Esq. ;  Professors 
Peet,  Coles,  and  Haines  ;  Sorabjee  Jamsetjee,  Esq.  ;  Major 
Swanson ;  the  Vakeel  of  His  Highness  the  Guicowar ;  and  many 
others. 

Dr.  Morehead,  the  Principal  of  the  College,  commenced  the 
proceedings  with  the  foUowing  address  :— 

It  has  been  the  practice  hitherto  at  the  dose  of  the  Sessions  of 
this  College  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  made  by  the  students, 
and  to  announce  the  award  of  Collegiate  Hopors.    But  on  the 
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present  occasion  I  shall  in  some  degreie  depart  from  this  u8age« 
and  address  myself  at  once  to  the  chief  object  of  our  assembly. 

This  day  is  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Grant  College. 
It  commemorates  the  fulfilment  of  the  statesman-like  views 
which  led  to  its  origin,  and  silences,  we  may  hope  for  ever,  the 
desponding  forebodings  which  have  more  or  less  attended  its 
progress.  It  is  the  day  on  which  the  first  fruits  of  the  College 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  people  of  Western  India,  in  the  eight 
young  Graduates  who  are  seated  before  you,  and  who  are  now  to 
receive  from  your  hands  the  justly-earned  title  of  ability  to 
practise  the  arts  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

On  occasions  such  as  this,  when  well-considered  principles 
have  been  amply  confirmed,  and  great  and  important  ends  have 
been  fully  achieved,  it  is  useful  and  good  for  us  to  pause  and  re- 
flect, and  to  do  honor  and  homage  to  the  great  minds  from 
which  they  have  sprung.  In  acting  thus,  we  not  only  indulge  in 
the  exercise  of  a  generous  sympathy,  but  we  at  the  same  time 
do  that  which  best  conduces  to  fixing  the  principles  and  extend- 
ing their  influence. 

If  sentiments  such  as  these  be  true  of  human  actions  generally, 
they  are  surely  very  true  of  all  that  we  contemplate,  and  all  that 
we  perform  in  this  land  of  our  temporary  sojourn.  Who,  I 
would  ask,  that  has  lived  for  any  time  in  this  country,  has  not 
witnessed  well-digested  plans  of  public  good  marred  in  their 
execution,  simply  because  in  the  changes  of  Government  and  the 
fluctuations  of  society  the  grand  principle  on  which  they  were 
based  has  been  forgotten  and  overlooked,  and  its  place  usurped 
by  secondary  and  subordinate  purposes  ? 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest  this  train  of  reflection,  for  there  is 
good  reason  for  apprehending  that  this  Medical  School  is  beset 
with  dangers  of  this  very  kind,  and  of  no  ordinary  degree  ;  and 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  propriety  in  taking  advantage  of  this  hour 
of  its  acknowledged  triumph,  and  using  my  feeble  efforts  to 
protect  it  from  the  risk  of  future  harm. 

Though  barely  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  conceptions 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  College  first  took  posses- 
sion of  the  enlightened  mind  of  its  distinguished  founder,  and 
five  years  only  have  passed  since  the  courses  of  instruction  were 
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commenced  in  it,  jet  so  flactuating  hM  been  the  state  of  society 
in  this  place  that  it  may,  I  believe,  be  safely  affirmed  that  of 
those  whom  I  have  now  the  honor  to  address,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion entertain  precise  and  definite  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
purposes  which  the  establishment  of  this  Medical  School  was 
intended  to  accomplish. 

Familiar  from  his  early  years  with  India,  its  people,  their 
customs,  their  wants,  Sir  Robert  Grant  was  well  aware  that  the 
Medical  art,  as  followed  in  this  country,  was  most  defective,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  people  were  subjected  to  suffering  which 
a  scientific  art,  practised  by  enlightened  and  conscientious  men, 
would  go  far  to  ameliorate.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  anticipate  that 
another  important  end  would  at  the  same  time  be  gained.  He 
justly  reasoned  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
human  nature  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  possible  for  educated 
and  upright  men  to  be  the  ministers  of  good  to  others,  amid 
the  scenes  of  domestic  life,  in  the  hours  of  physical  suffering  and 
mental  anguish,  without  shedding  around  them  the  influence  of 
their  enlightenment,  and  thus  tending  to  elevate  the  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  of  their  country.  It  was  with  the  object  of 
conferring  advantages  such  as  these  upon  the  people  of  Western 
India  that  this  College  was  endowed.  The  ends  aimed  at  were 
truly  important,  and  the  principle  of  easy  comprehension.  Yet 
there  were  not  wantmg  many  who  anticipated  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  fulfilment ;  who  believed  that  there  existed  pre- 
judices on  the  part  of  the  people  against  an  European  system  of 
medicine ;  and  who  questioned  the  aptitude  of  the  youth  of  India 
to  attain  to  the  necessary  acquirements. 

In  regard  to  the  first  objection,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  gravely  entertained,  for  surely  it  is  not  to  be 
disputed  that,  as  a  general  principle,  man  in  a  state  of  suffering 
will  court  relief,  and  accept  it  readily,  from  whatever  bandit 
comes,  and  under  whatever  name  it  may  be  presented  to  him. 
In  regard  to  the  second  objection,  it  is  amply  refuted  by  the 
proceedings  of  this  day.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner 
the  acquirements  of  these  young  graduates  have  been  tested  it  is 
not  my  province  to  ezplam,  for  it  has  been  wisely  ordered  by  the 
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f  ules  of  the  College  that  the  final  examination  shall  he  conducted 
and  reported  upon  by  Officers  unconnected  with  it. 

And  now  I  would  pass  from  this  brief  allusion  to  the  origin 
and  objects  of  the  College,  and  address  myself  to  you.  my  young 
friends — its  first-fruits. 

You  will  recollect  that  at  the  opemng  of  this  Session  I  endea- 
voured to  set  before  you,  at  some  length,  true  views  of  the  objects 
and  aim  of  Medical  science  and  art,  and  to  impress  upon  you  a 
just  estimate  of  their  nature  and  importance.  You  doubtless 
bear  in  mind  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  from  you  the 
fact  that  the  sciences  are  still  imperfect,  but  at  the  same  time 
this  further  truth  was  inculcated,  that  they  are  advancing 
sciences, — that  from  year  to  year  difficulties  and  obscurities  are 
being  removed,  and  new  truths  brought  to  light.  It  was 
also  explained  to  you  that  it  would  be  your  duty,  as  it 
b  that  of  all  who,  with  enlightened  and  conscientious  minds, 
follow  the  profession  of  medicine,  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
the  opportunities  which  you  may  severally  enjoy  of  adding 
something  to  the  certainty,  and  taking  from  the  uncertainty  of 
these  noble  pursuits.  I  further  sought  to  convince  you  that  in 
thus  fulfilling  your  duty  to  your  fellow-creatures  you  would  be 
following  a  course  that  must  tend  in  a  signal  manner  to  strengthen 
and  elevate  your  intellectual  powers,  purify  your  moral  affections, 
and  best  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  worldly  success.  With 
these  details  I  need'  not  again  engage  your  attention  ;  allusion 
has  been  made  to  them  now  because  I  feel  satisfied  that  if  you 
appreciate  and  acknowledge  their  truth,  there  must  be  fixed  in 
your  minds  the  firm  conviction  that  though  on  this  day  you 
cease  to  be  students  of  this  College,  are  emancipated  from  its 
discipline  and  control,  and  are  to  have  conferred  upon  you  the 
privileges  of  independent  men  and  useful  citizens,  still  that  it  is 
a  mere  shifting  of  the  scene,  and  that  you  are  only  about  to 
commence  the  same  series  of  relations  upon  another  and  a  more 
important  stage  ;  that  upon  it  you  will  have  to  exercise  the  same 
habits  of  persevering  industry,  to  practise  the  same  self-control, 
to  be  just,  generous,  truthful,  fall  of  charity,  and  sympathy,  and 
kindly  feelings  towards  each  other,  and  towards  all  with  whom 
you  are  brought  into  relation.  You  have  this  day  been  told  the 
13 
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objects  which  the  GoTernment  had  in  view  in  establiBbing  this 
Medical  School»-^that  it  was  an  act  of  unmixed  philanthropj. 
It  must  on  a  very  little  reflection  be  evident  to  jou  all  that, 
whether  in  dependence  on  the  Government  or  as  independent 
practitioners  amongst  jonr  countrymen,  there  will  be  opened  be- 
fore jon  a  field  of  usefulness  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  honourable 
ambition.  Ton  are  the  first  approved  and  accredited  agents  in 
a  great  work  of  national  amelioration.  Tou  are  to  go  forth  armed 
with  great  powers  of  conferring  inestimable  benefits  on  others,  not 
only  in  mitigating  their  physical  suffering,  and  soothing  their 
mental  anxieties,  but  also  in  enlightening  and  elevating  their 
minds.  Should  you  fail  in  this  great  mission, — should  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  great  and  good  man  whose  generous  advocacy 
of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country  has  thrown  open  to 
ffou  the  portals  of  science,  and  been  the  means  of  placing  yon  in 
the  proud  position  which  you  are  about  to  fill, — should  these 
expectations  be  doomed  to  disappointment,  where  will  the  blame 
hy  f   I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  it  will  be  with  yourselves. 

Tou  well  know  that  all  human  pursuits  whose  aims  are  good 
and  useful  rise  or  fall  in  their  character  according  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  endowments  of  those  by  whom  they  are  culti- 
vated. Of  no  pursuit  is  this  more  truly  the  case  than  of  the 
profession  of  medicine.  When  studied  and  practised  by  scientific 
and  conscientious  men,  it  is  indeed  a  noble  pursuit.  Reflect 
calmly  on  its  aims,  consider  its  acts,  and  yop  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  view  it  in  any  other  light  than  this.  Should,  however, 
doubts  still  linger  in  your  minds,  then  turn  to  the  pages  of  its 
history,  and  a  glance  at  these  will  convince  you  that  they  are 
filled  with  the  names  of  many  who  rank  among  the  distiDguished 
in  the  world's  history  for  intellectual  and  moral  greatness. 

Whilst  this  is  the  true  aspect  in  which  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine should  always  appear,  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that 
in  the  hands  of  die  ignorant,  the  avaricious,  the  selfish,  this  noble 
pursuit  may,  and  often  has,  and  always  will,  become  a  degraded 
and  injurious  trade. 

I  lay  this  contrast  thus  broadly  before  you,  not  that  there  can 
be  any  doubt  as  to  which  will  be  the  course  of  your  selection. 
It  wonld  be  ungenerous  in  this  hour  of  triumph  and  congratu- 
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lation  to  seem  to  angur  ill  of  those  whose  career^  hitherto,  has 
been  one  of  continued  promise  and  success.  But  I  have  been  led 
to  make  allusion  to  this,  the  true  point  of  view  from  which  the 
profession  of  medicine  should  be  regarded,  rather  with  the  object 
of  suggesting  reflections  to  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  care 
to  think  of  these  things, — who  do  not  clearly  understand  why  it  ia 
that  the  art  of  medicine  has  been  from  time  to  time  a  faTOorite 
theme  with  the  satirist, — who  fiiil  to  perceiye  that  the  professioA 
of  medicine  is  brought  into  rdation  with  human  nature  in  its 
hours  of  7)hysical  suffering  and  mental  weakness,  and  that  while 
this  relationship  is  an  arena  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  our  beat 
faculties  and  affections,  it  is  also  one  most  favourable  for  the  dis- 
honest practices  of  the  ignorant  pretender.  It  would  be  well 
were  these  facts  more  generally  and  more  clearly  borne  in  mind  : 
it  would  tend  to  a  juster  appreciation  of  an  honourable  and  use- 
ful profession,  and  serve  to  silence  the  flippant  comments  of  un- 
educated and  unthinking  men. 

There  is  still  a  subject  to  which  I  would  invite  your  attention^ 
and  on  which  I  would  venture  to  offer  to  you  a  few  words  of 
caution.  You  must  carefully  guard  yourselves  against  feeling 
disappointment  if  you  do  not,  so  soon  as  you  wish,  or  perhaps  so 
soon  as  you  deserve,  attain  to  that  degree  of  professional  success 
which  the  sanguine  expectations  of  youth,  or  the  partial  judg- 
ment of  friends,  may  have  led  you  to  anticipate.  Bear  in  mind 
that  you  are  at  present  like  well-trained  coursers,  prepared  and 
ready  to  start  for  the  race,  but  that  there  must  be  time,  much 
effort,  and  endurance,  before  you  can  hope  to  reach  the  goal. 
Never  forget  that  the  life  of  a  medical  man,  if  rightly  spent,  ia 
one  of  constant  study  and  observation,  and  progressive  improve- 
ment. Each  year  as  it  passes  finds  him  wiser  and  more  capable 
of  performing  the  important  duties  of  his  calling.  And  this 
truth,  which,  rest  assured,  will  in  the  course  of  years  become  a 
conviction  of  your  own  minds,  is  not  unknown  to  others.  Fix 
these  principles  in  your  minds  ;  never  rest  satisfied  with  your 
acquirements  ;  always  look  beyond  to  some  point  of  knowledge  to 
which  you  may  endeavour  to  ascend ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
rules  of  action  such  as  these,  with  patience,  perseverance,  just 
humility,  and  integrity,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  time  will  come 
when  your  success  will  equal  all  just  and  reasonable  expectations. 
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And  now  I  wouU  oVsenre  tbat  the  GoTernment,  well  aware  thai 
jonng  medical  men  without  particular  connection  or  introduction, 
in  this  country  as  in  all  others,  may  not  for  some  years  hope  to 
obtain  sufficient  professional  employment,  has,  in  continuation  <if 
that  liberal  policy  which  dictated  the  formation  of  the  College, 
lately  created  appointments  of  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon.  This 
measure  no  doubt  inyolves  the  anticipation  that  in  a  few  years 
the  well-established  professional  reputations  which,  if  you  rightly 
conduct  yourselTes,  yon  are  ail  sure  of  acquiring,  will  so  raise  yoa 
in  the  estimation  of  your  countrymen  as  valuable  and  useful 
citizens  as  to  make  you  desirous  of  being  independent  of  the  aid 
and  control  of  the  GoTemment. 

Thus,  then,  yon  will  not  fail  to  have  obseryed  that  in  all  that 
has  been  said  to  you  this  day  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  give 
you  the  impression  that  the  season  of  labour  is  orer  and  gone. 
And  in  this  does  it  seem  to  yon  that  there  is  ground  for  complaint  ? 
Is  it  hard  that  after  years  of  arduous  application  in  College  there 
should  beyet  no  promise  of  repose  f — ^that  you  should  be  yet  requir- 
ed to  labour  on  and  on,  without  any  prospect  of  its  coming  to  a 
dose  ?  Such,  I  feel  assured,  cannot  be  your  reflections.  It  is 
indeed  a  great  privilege  which  members  of  the  Medical  profession 
enjoy  above  most  others,  that,  study  as  we  may,  there  is  always 
something  beyond,  to  which  the  mind  may  direct  its  energies. 
Why  this  is  to  be  desired  you  need  not  to  be  told,  for  you  already 
well  know  that  human  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  hours  of 
idleness  and  scenes  of  pleasure,  but  in  the  regulated  and  steady 
application  of  our  mental  powers  and  affections  to  subjects  of 
usefulness  to  others. 

Now,  my  young  friends,  first  Graduates  of  the  Grant  CoU^e, 
in  the  name  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  I  give  you  this  assur- 
ance, that  you  are  about  to  go  forth  from  this  scene  of  your 
successful  and  honorable  exertions  secure  of  our  friendship  and 
esteem ;  secure  of  our  firm  conviction  that  you  will  be  true  to  the 
responsible  duties  to  which  you  are  now  to  be  called. 

Dr.  Stovell,  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  then 
read  extracts  from  the  Report  made  to  Government  and  the 
Board  of  Education  by  Dr.  McLennan,*  who  had  been  specially 

*  Appendix  O  of  this  Report. 
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appointed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  Graduate  Exami^ 
nations. 

Having  finished  the  Report,  Dr.  Stovell  then  called  forward 
each  Graduate  separately,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his 
Diploma  from  the  hands  of  the  Hon'ble  Chairman,  who  then 
rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Usage  and  propriety  probably  require  that  on  an  occasion  like 
this  I  should  descant  at  some  length  on  the  interesting  proceed- 
ings of  the  morning  ;  but  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the 
ideas  which  necessarily  arise  on  hearing  such  Reports  as  have 
been  just  read  to  us  is  a  task  from  which  I  shrink  with  unfeigned 
humility.  Indeed,  having  been  an  eye-witness,  from  the  com- 
mencement, of  the  growth  of  this  noble  Institution, — having  seen 
the  first  stone  laid,  and  participated,  as  a  bystander,  in  the  rari- 
ous  incidents  of  obstacle  and  disappointment  which  have  impeded 
its  progress,  to  have  the  good  fortune  now  to  witness  the  golden 
fruits  it  is  bearing  fills  my  mind  with  such  pleasurable  emotions 
that  I  feel  wholly  incapable  of  giving  utterance  to  what  I  feel: 
Yet  as  something  must  be  said  from  this  chair,  and  it  is  better 
that  it  should  be  said  imperfectly  than  not  at  all,  I  smother  all 
promptings  of  amour  propre  which  would  induce  me  to  silence, 
and  will  endeavour  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  principal  topics 
connected  with  the  occasion. 

We  have  just  heard  from  the  respected  Principal  of  this  College 
an  expression  which  I  think  most  forcible.  He  terms  the  present 
the  commencement  of  a  great  epoch  in  Western  India.  I  strive 
to  combat  vrith  any  enthusiasm  which  my  connection  vnth  the 
educational  Institutions  of  Bombay  might  engender  ;  there  is 
nothing  more  offensive  to  the  good  taste  of  our  day  than  rheto- 
rical exaggerations ;  and  I  only  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  it 
is,  and  to  place  it  before  you  in  simple  colors  ;  but  with  all 
these  checks  upon  me,  I  cannot  conceal  the  conviction  I  enter- 
tain, and  which  occasions  like  the  present  force  upon  me,  that 
the  term  employed  by  Dr.  Morehead  is  the  only  adequate  ex- 
pression for  characterizing  the  present  period.  My  own  daily 
observation  convinces  me  that  an  awakening  of  the  Native 
mind  is  taking  place  around  us  ;   the  Hindu  slumber  of  two 
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thousand  years  is  terminating,  and  something  like  the 
mental  activity  and  thirst  for  truth  is  displaying  itself  as  was 
seen  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  when 
thirty  thousand  students  might  be  observed  congregated  at  a 
single  University,  and  submitting  to  great  personal  privations  in 
order  to  cultivate  their  faculties.  Nor  is  the  manifestation  I 
speak  of  merely  local,  for  we  learn  from  the  glowing  language  of 
Mr.  Bethune,  whose  eloquent  diction  on  behalf  of  education  is 
only  exceeded  by  his  munificent  acts,  that  the  same  heart-cheer- 
ing phenomenon  is  displaying  itself  in  Bengal  on  a  still  grander 
scale.  With  these  impressions  on  my  mind,  therefore,  it  can 
little  be  wondered  at  that  my  tongue  should  falter  when  I  attempt 
to  characterize  such  an  important  display  of  the  results  of  pro- 
gress and  awakened  intelligence  as  the  events  of  this  day,  the 
crowning  day  of  many  years*  patient  labour,  make  patent  to  us. 
And  I  think  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  we  have  as  a  witness 
amongst  us  a  distinguished  young  traveller  (alluding  to  Mr. 
Leveson  Gower,  M.  P.,  who  was  present)  who,  with  his  noble 
relatives,*  has  been  making  the  tour  of  India,  and  who  may,  one 
day,  recount  in  the  Senate  of  their  country  their  own  personal 
experience  of  the  generous  and  philanthropic  treatment  of  the 
natives  of  India  by  Government.  For,  trust  me,  if  England  is 
to  live  in  story,  and  to  be  dwelt  on  by  an  admiring  posterity  for 
its  magnanimous  treatment  of  India,  it  will  be  in  the  erection  of 
institutions  such  as  this  that  her  true  glory  will  be  based.  The 
acquisition  of  an  extended  frontier,  the  absorption  of  interlaced 
States,  the  increase  of  revenue,  and  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  may  be  all  acts  of  vigorous  administra- 
tion, and  the  instruments  who  effect  them  may  deserve  a  due 
meed  of  commendation  ;  but  all  such  acts  are  compatible  with 
the  merest^selfish  views  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  power;  they 
are  dictated  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  and  they  have 
been  witnessed  in  all  ages  whenever  an  energetic  ruler  finds  him- 
self at  the  head  of  affairs.     But  it  was  reserved  for  the  lS>th 


•  The  Earl  Grosvenor,  M.  P.,  the  Hon'ble  F.  Leveson  Gower,  and  Capt. 
the  Hon*bIe  F.  Egarton,  R.  N.,  were  then  in  Bombay,  on  thdr  return  to 
England. 
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century— it  was  probably  only  tbe  19th  century  that  could  have 
realized  the  fact,  that  an  exhibition  should  be  made  to  the  world 
of  a  great  nation  setting  aside  all  selfish  considerations  and  class 
interests  connected  with  the  governing  body>  and  looking  exclu- 
sively to  the  interests  of  the  nations  whom  Providence  had  made 
dependent  upon  them  ;  for  this  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  the 
significancy  of  proceedings  such  as  we  are  now  contemplating, 
and,  if  so,  it  justifies  the  use  of  the  language  I  am  employing, 
which  otherwise  would  sound  inflated.  For  if  the  experiment 
should  have  turned  out  so  thoroughly  successful,  as  we  learn  it 
has  to-day,  of  instruction  in  the  difficult  science  of  medicine, — ^if 
the  examination  which  has  been  passed  by  these  young  Graduates 
displays  an  equally  deep  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  connected 
with  therapeutics  as  English  Surgeons  admitted  into  our  Com- 
pany's Service  possess, — itis  abundantly  clear  that  the  same  amount 
of  professional  training  will  produce  equally  well-instructed 
Native  Officers  in  the  departments  of  Law,  Civil  Engineering,  and 
Administration  generally.  We  see,  then,  in  the  results  of  this 
interesting  experiment,  the  first  grand  realization  of  those  noble 
words  of  the  Court  of  Directors  which  the  Educational  Boards 
in  this  country  put  so  prominently  forward  as  the  object  of  their 
endeavours :  *'  There  is  no  point  of  view,"  say  the  Court  of 
Directors,  **  in  which  we  look  with  greater  interest  at  the  exer- 
tions you  are  now  making  for  the  instruction  of  the  Natives  than 
as  being  calculated  to  raise  up  a  body  of  persons  qualified  by 
their  intelligence  and  morahty  for  high  employments  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  India."  For  myself,  individudly,  I  cannot  describe 
the  interest  with  which  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  ex- 
periment during  many  years  past,  nor  the  admiration  which  I 
have  felt  at  the  exertions  displayed  by  the  gentlemen  employed 
in  conducting  it.  At  whatever  hour  of  the  day  the  Institution 
was  approached,  these  Officers  might  have  been  discovered  toil- 
ing under  a  tropical  sun,  and  devoting  all  the  best  endowments 
of  their  nature  to  an  eleemosynary  class  of  Natives.  Nor,  it 
should  be  recollected,  was  this  the  mere  performance  of  duty  in 
a  professional  career,  for  excellence  in  this  behalf  is  so  common 
in  India  as  to  call  for  no  praise  ;  but  these  gentlemen  had  got 
their  career  already  open  to  them  and  secure,  and  possibly  some 
of  them,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  view,  might  have  been  more  flou- 
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rishing  if  they  liad  not  accepted  these  extra  professional  offices. 
"What  is  more  commendable  still  is  to  observe  the  generous 
support  and  sympathy  which  the  Medical  profes^on  generallj 
have  displayed  in  fostering,  what  must  undoubtedly  be  the  case, 
a  class  of  rival  practitioners  ;  and  lastly,  we  witness  the  exertioiis 
of  the  very  head  of  the  profession,  the  patient,  searching,  labo- 
rious, firm,  but  kindly  examination  which  Dr.  McLennan  has 
applied  for  many  days  past,  and  for  many  hours  a  day.  All 
these  exhibitions,  I  confess,  have  excited  my  heart  even  to  over- 
flowing. They  tend  to  elevate  our  views  of  human  nature ;  and, 
personally,  I  account  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  associated, 
however  faintly,  with  such  individuals. 

But  whilst  I  am  thus  led  almost  involuntarily  into  terms  of 
eulogy,  all  those  assembled  here  must  feel  with  me  that  there  is 
one  name  especially  whom  justice  demands  should  be  proclaimed 
here  to-day  with  the  loudest  commendation.  We  have  heard 
from  the  Principal  who  the  distinguished  statesman  was  who 
called  this  Institution  into  life ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  insigni- 
ficant a  person  as  myself  can  say  that  will  add  to  the  reputation  of 
Sir  Robert  Grant.  His  fine  intellect,  comprehensive  mind,  and 
wide  philanthropy  are  well  known  to  the  community ;  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  if  an  inertness  of  temperament  was  sometimes 
ascribed  to  him,  it  never  held  a  place  in  any  of  his  labours  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  this  College.  On  the  contrary, 
the  comprehensive  views  which  he  framed  after  a  wide  survey  of 
the  field  of  action,  the  mastery  of  details  which  his  application  to 
the  subject  enabled  him  to  display,  left  the  organization  of  this 
Institution  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  though  cut  off  by  death  in  the 
middle  of  his  exertions,  the  plans  matured  by  him  were  all  capa- 
ble of  being  put  into  execution.  But  the  name  of  another  indi- 
vidual it  is  my  duty  to  bring  forward,  without  whose  persevering 
exertions  and  steady  enthusiasm,  concealed  under  the  calmest 
demeanour,  the  statesman-like  views  of  Sir  Robert  Grant  might 
never  have  been  realized.  Of  the  Principal  of  this  College,  of  the 
zealous,  thoughtful,  benevolent,  earnest  Dr.  Morehead,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  in  his  presence  as  I  could  desire,  and  as  his 
merits  dictate.  His  own  modest  and  retiring  nature  would  desire 
that  his  name  should  pass  unnoticed,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that 
a  sufficiently  rich  reward  he  finds  for  all  the  painful  hours,  the 
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hiborious  yearsy  he  has  spent  in  connection  with  this  Institution, 
in  the  innate  satisfaction  he  must  feel  in  witnessing  the  complete 
success  which  has  crowned  his  exertions.  But  society  has  a 
duty  to  perform  in  signaling  with  its  approbation  the  man  who 
has  rendered  it  meritorious  service ;  and  this  duty  is  performed  all 
the  more  cheerfully  when  such  service  is  perceived  to  have  been 
bestowed,  as  in  the  present  instance,  wholly  without  ostentation, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  selfish  emoluments  or  mere 
popular  applause.  Dr.  Morehead  has  been  most  ably  seconded 
by  the  colleagues  whom  Government  has  associated  with  him  in 
these  duties.  But  I  am  confident  that  in  the  language  which  I 
have  been  employing  I  shall  be  considered  both  by  those  col- 
leagues and  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  this 
College  from  itd  commencement  rather  to  understate  the  praise 
which  is  due  to  him  for  his  persevering,  jodicious,  and  enthusias- 
tic labours.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  omit,  what  I  am  satisfied 
from  my  observation  must  be  the  case,  that  in  his  relation  to 
these  young  men  whom  I  see  before  me  his  spirit  of  justice, 
mild  demeanor,  and  parental  attention  to  their  interests  have 
obtained  for  him  a  permanent  position  in  their  grateful  bosoms, 
which  I  trust  no  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  situation  will  obli- 
terate. 

If  time  permitted  me^  and  a  vertical  April  sun  did  not  make 
the  operation  a  cruel  one,  I  think  I  might  usefully  occupy  a  few 
minutes  by  pointing  out  what  the  different  conditions  have  been 
which  have  led  to  thb  successful  experiment  in  the  Grant  Col- 
lege. For  I  believe  I  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  on  the 
concurrence  of  such  conditions  the  success  of  all  innovatiomf,  and 
attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people,  must  depend. 
I  will  limit  myself,  however,  merely  to  one  general  remark,  viz., 
that  in  the  rise,  history,  and  progress  of  this  College  there  may 
clearly  be  discerned  three  things  :  1st,  the  comprehensive  view  of 
a  statesman  clearly  perceiving  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the 
means  of  eradicating  it ;  2nd,  sufficient  enlightenment  and  co- 
operation amongst  the  Natives  to  allow  of  a  departure  being  made 
from  existing  uses  and  abuses ;  3rd,  fit  instruments  in  Dr.  More- 
head  and  his  colleagues  for  carrying  out  the  well-devised  scheme. 

And  in  reference  to  this  subject,  as  holding  out  golden  hopes 
for  the  future,  I  would  venture  to  point  out  emphatically,  in  the 
14 
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presence  of  my  two  friends  in  the  Oovernment,  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  true  cause  of  Bombay  holding  so  proud  a  place  as  it  does 
in  India  for  its  educational  Institutions,  running  a  generous  race 
of  rivalry  with  Bengal,  and  far  distancing  the  wealthier  and 
larger  Presidency  of  Madras  ;  viz,  that  JB^pmbay  possesses  a 
public-spirited  Native  community,  especially  among  the  Parsees, 
such' as  is  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  It  is  by  their  contributions 
and  support,  by  the  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoys,  Framjee  CSowasjees, 
and  others  (I  trust  that  the  Hindus  will  soon  be  equally  active) 
that  Institutions  like  the  Elphinstone  and  Grant  College  have 
been  brought  to  maturity. 

But,  young  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  have  had  the  gratification  of 
presenting  Diplomas  this  day,  it  is  you  whom  I  should  principally 
address.  But  the  wise  and  affectionate  counsel  which  you  have 
already  heard  from  your  respected  Principal  leaves  me  scarcely 
anything  to  say.  Your  worldly  prospects  seem  to  open  upon  yon 
at  the  commencement  of  your  career  under  happier  auspices 
than,  I  can  assure  you  from  personal  experience,  usually  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  learned  professions  in  Europe.  I  think  it  probable 
that  to  many  of  you  a  wide  field  of  professional  exertion  is  open 
in  private  practice  at  Bombay  and  other  large  towns  ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  from  inquiries  I  made  personally  at  Durbars  of  native 
Courts  whilst  I  was  travelling  last  year  in  Rajpootana>  and  in  the 
North-West,  that  positions  of  honor  and  emolument  are  there  to 
be  obtained  by  a  well-trained,  well-bred,  skilful  Medical  prac- 
titioner. In  the  mean  time  the  Government  service,  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  employment  and  experience,  holds  out  a  boon  which 
cannot  be  too  much  appreciated. 

With  respect  to  your  past  achievements,  I  am  unwilling  to 
indulge  at  length  in  terms  of  eulogy,  for,  however  deserving  you 
may  have  been,  the  path  before  you  is  one  on  which  still  greater 
deserts  are  to  be  manifested  and  wrestled  for ;  and  if  you  languish 
or  falter  by  the  way,  allowing  yourselves  to  be  intoxicated  by  too 
greedily  drinking  in  the  draughts  of  praise  administered  in  a 
generous  spirit,  the  fault  may  not  be  entirely  your  own  if  so 
much  promise  is  succeeded  by  failure. 

I  would  rather  chime  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  injunctions  you 
have  heard  from  Dr.  Morehead,  and  without  presuming  to  read 
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you  a  homilj,  or  a  desire  to  indicate  that  you  need  a  moral  lec- 
ture, still  I  would  ftin  point  out  to  you  what  my  greater  expe* 
rience  in  life  dictates  as  the  obligations  peculiarly  incumbent 
upon  you  in  your  course  through  life,  both  as  a  professional  body 
and  as  alumni  of  this  College. 

First  of  all,  it  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  all  liberal  professions 
to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  poor  upon  their  services  and  time. 
In  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong  such 
services  are  exigible  by  law ;  amongst  the  Clergy  of  Europe  their 
offices  amongst  our  poor  and  helpless  form  a  great  part  of  their 
functions ;  but  there  is  no  profession  in  which  this  duty  is  so 
paramount,  so  universally  recognised,  so  constantly  practised,  as 
in  that  noble  profession  which  has  this  day  received  you  into  its 
bosom.  On  this  topic  I  do  not  conceive  you  need  lengthy 
injunctions  from  me.  The  feeling  of  charity  to  the  poor  is 
happily  very  widely  diffused  in  India ;  and  though  it  is  far  too 
much  limited  in  its  operation  to  mere  cast,  your  extended  studies 
will  have  no  doubt  enlarged  your  benevolence,  as  well  as  your 
intellect,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  great  human  family  in  your 
speculations  and  acts« 

The  next  great  moral  duty  incumbent  on  the  Medical  profes- 
sion is  that  of  inviokble  secrecy  in  the  confidences  bestowed  on 
you  by  your  patients.  There  is  something  to  a  delicate  mind 
most  repulsive  in  the  idea  that  the  various  infirmities  which  flesh 
is  heir  to,  and  which  has  necessitated  the  calling  in  of  the  physi- 
cian, should  be  made  the  subject  of  ribald  remark,  and  idle  tittle- 
tattle  in  a  bazaar.  Be  assured  that  as  your  success  in  profes- 
sional life  must  depend  much  on  the  opinion  entertained  of  your 
good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good  tact,  that  any  sins  in  the  direc- 
tion I  have  mentioned  will  redound  severely  against  you. 

A  third  duty  capable  of  being  discharged  by  the  Medical  prac- 
titioner with  great  advantage  to  society  arises  from  the  position  of 
trust  and  confidence  which  he  fills  in  a  household  where  he 
usually  enters  as  a  benefactor.  When  some  loved  relative  is  on 
a  sick  bed,  and  the  whole  family  is  tortured  by  the  sight  of 
symptoms  they  cannot  account  for,  and  pains  they  are  unable  to 
assuage,  the  visit  of  the  physician  is  carefully  looked  for,  and  his 
footfall  listened  to  with  breathless  interest,  as  the  harbinger  of 
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relief  to  the  sufferer.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  such  situalioos^ 
and  at  such  a  crisis  the  influence  lof  the  physician  should  beoome 
preponderating,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  jealousy  of  aU 
systems  of  law,  and  prohibitions  in  some^  against  death-bed  be- 
quests to  the  Medical  attendant.  But  the  influence  tbns  ac- 
quired may  be,  nay  ought  to  be»  legitimately  employed  in  prompt- 
ing to  those  duties  which  nearly  every  man  possessed  of  fortune 
and  family  has  to  discharge  bdbre  his  death,  and  for  this  end  a 
knowledge  of  the  l^al  forms  of  the  country  requiute  for  testa- 
ments is  a  most  Taluable  adjunct  to  the  physician. 

Lastly,  I  trust  you  will  always  bear  in  mind  what  the  great 
object  has  been  with  the  State,  in  the  careful  and  expensive 
training  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  you.  You  have  been 
long  enough  connected  with  the  Medical  profession  to  be  aware 
that  your  education  has  not  been  conducted  with  reference  to  any 
mere  governmental  or  executive  wants.  The  great  Medical 
Schools  in  Europe  are  teeming  with  skilled  Medical  practitioners, 
educated  at  their  own  expense,  and  who  would  flock  to  India  in 
crowds  on  any  invitation  from  the  State.  Neither  was  there 
anything  personal  in  your  conditions  which  recommended  you  to 
the  special  notice  of  Grovemment. 

The  mode  of  paying  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  you  undoubt- 
edly owe  to  the  country  for  placing  you  in  a  condition  of  life 
where  honor,  distmction,  and  competency  are  to  be  obtained,  is 
to  lose  no  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  you  of  promoting  the 
great  object  aimed  at  by  the  State,  viz.  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
amongst  your  fellow-countrymen,  the  increase  of  hi^piness 
throughout  India. 

The  Hon'ble  J.  P.  Wilkmghby  then  addressed  the  Meeting 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

It  is  my  gratifying  task  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon*ble 
the  Chief  Justice  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  for  the 
excellent  address  he  has  delivered  to  the  students  of  this  Institu- 
tion on  this  interesting  occasion ;  and  1  gUdly  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  deep  sense  of  obligation 
which  the  Grovemment  entertain  for  his  unwearied  zeal  and  un- 
remitted exertion  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  honorary 
and  honourable  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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And  although  unpractised  in  public  speaking,  and  although 
laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  following  the  forcible  and 
eloquent  speech  we  have  just  heard  from  our  worthy  chairman, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  high  gratification  I  have 
derived  from  witnessing  this  day's  proceedings.  They  have  vivid- 
ly recalled  to  my  recollection  the  day  when  all  classes  of  this 
community,  high  and  low,  assembled  together  in  our  spacious 
Town  Hall,  to  devise  the  most  fitting  mode  of  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  that  great,  and  good,  and  distinguished  man  whose 
name  this  noble  Institution  bears.  A  happier  selection  could 
not  have  been  made,  for  the  whole  life  of  our  lamented  friend, 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Grant,  and  more  particularly  during  the 
period  (alas,  top  brief!  )  he  administered  the  affairs  of  this  Presi- 
denqr,  was  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow-men. 

They  likewise  recall  to  remembrance  another  interesting  occa- 
sion, when,  taking  a  step  still  further  in  advance,  the  foundation 
stone  of  this  building  was  laid  vrith  masonic  honors  by  the 
respected  Metropolitan  of  British  India,  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
large  assembhge  of  this  community. 

The  com  and  oil  then  deposited  on  the  foundation  stone  were 
the  emblems  of  the  good  fruits  which  you  have  this  day  seen 
produced,  the  earnest,  I  doubt  not»  of  those  which  in  succeeding 
years  will  follow. 

I  cordially  congratulate  the  young  men  who  have  this  day 
been  pronounced  by  competent  authority  qualified  to  commence 
a  noble  and  liberal  profession  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be 
their  earnest  endeavour  to  evince  their  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
they  have  received  from  this  Institution,  by  so  conducting  them- 
selves through  life,  as  will  reflect  credit  on  themselves,  and  honor 
on  the  College  in  which  they  have  received  their  education. 

I  likewise  congratulate  my  excellent  friend,  the  learned  Prin- 
cipal, Dr.  Morehead,  and  his  two  worthy  associates,  Drs.  Giraud 
and  Peet,  on  the  large  measure  of  success  which  has  already 
crowned  thdr  labors,  and  at  their  having  thus  early  acquired 
what  I  am  sure  they  wUl  esteem  the  highest  reward  which  could 
be  bestowed  for  their  meritorious  and  indefatigable  exertions,  and 
to  which  that  success  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed. 
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Lastly^  I  congratulate  the  Native  community  of  this  Presidency 
on  the  occasion  of  a  new  channel  being  opened  to  their  cfafldren> 
and  their  children's  children,  for  advancement  in  a  noble  profes- 
sion ;  and  I  trust  that  they  will  accept  this  and  other  indications  aB 
a  proof  of  the  fervent  and  sincere  desire  of  the  authorities,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  to  give  effect  to  that  just  and  wise 
provision  of  the  legislature,  that  neither  creed,  nor  cast,  nor  co- 
lour shall  be  any  obstacle  to  entering  the  public  Service,  but  that 
ability  combined  vrith  integrity,  intellectual  with  moral  worth, 
are  the  principal  qualifications  demanded. 

And  I  must  make  one  remark  to  the  young  men  who  are  about 
to  enter  that  Service.  I  trust  you  will  always  bear  in  mind  the 
principles  by  which  your  future  conduct  should  be  regulated,  as 
enunciated  in  your  Principal's  excellent  address,  and  in  the 
speech  of  our  Hon'ble  Chairman.  Above  all,  recollect  what  the 
former  has  so  well  told  you,  that  the  Medical  profession  is  one 
of  constant  progression  and  improvement.  Do  not  imagine  that 
you  have  already  acquired  all  the  skill  and  knowledge  which 
your  profession  requires.  No  ;  the  ills  to  which  man  is  subject 
are  so  varied,  so  malignant,  and  so  complex,  as  frequently  to 
baffle  the  exertions  of  the  ablest  men, — even  the  profound  know- 
ledge and  the  vast  experience  which  are  coiftbined  in  an  Aber- 
nethy,  an  Astley  Cooper,  and  a  Benjamin  Brodie.  Continue, 
therefore,  your  studies  ;  be  diligent ;  be  indefatigable  ;  and  oc- 
casionally, when  leisure  permits,  return  again  within  these  walls, 
and  receive  from  the  Professors  and  Teachers  who  have  already 
given  to  you  the  ground-work  of  your  education,  what  I  am  sure 
they  will  cheerfully  impart, — a  still  further  portion  of  that  skill 
and  knowledge  which  continued  and  incessant  toil  and  study,  toil 
which  is  persevered  in  up  to  the  present  moment,  has  enabled 
them  to  acquire. 

And  I  will  enforce  thb  advice  by  a  remarkable  example.  The 
able  and  accomplished  Officer  who  has  pronounced  on  your 
qualifications — he  who  is  both  the  head  and  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Medical  profession  of  this  establishment — ^he 
whose  aid  for  many  years  past  has  been  eagerly  sought  for,  and, 
I  need  not  add,  readily  granted,  in  all  difficult  and  dangerous 
cases^lid  not,  during  his  late  visit  to  his  native  land,  think  he 
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demeaned  himself  by  embracing  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him.  of  adding  to  the  store  of  knowledge  of  his  profession  he 
before  possessed,  great  and  remarkable  as  it  was,  by  universal 
absent,  allowed  to  be.  No  ;  my  friend  Dr.  McLennan,  in  his 
mature  age,  again  frequented  the  scenes  of  his  youth  ;  he  visited 
the  Hospitals,  and  the  numerous  Medical  and  scientific  Institutions 
with  which  the  metropolis  of  England  happily  abounds  ;  and 
finally  crowned  his  labors  by  obtaining  a  first  rate  honorary 
degree  !  Let  me  hold  up  this  bright  example  to  your  imitation, 
and  exhort  you  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  extensive 
knowledge  and  experience  which  can  alone  make  you  skilful  and 
successful  practitioners. 

In  conclusion,  I  implore  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  this 
noble  Institution.  May  it,  and  the  Hospital  attached  to  it, 
founded  by  one  whose  deeds  of  charity  and  munificence  have 
made  his  name  known  and  respected  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  continue  to  flourish  and  prosper  ;  may  the  Grant  Medical 
College,  and  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital,  continue  to  be  a 
mutual  aid  and  support  to  each  other,  the  one  teaching  the 
theory,  and  the  other  the  practice  of  the  Medical  profession ;  and 
may  both  increase  in  value  and  usefulness  year  by  year. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 
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APPENDIX  Q. 


GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
Notification. 

The  following  Scholarships  and  Prizes  will  be  open  for  compe- 
tition at  the  dose  of  the  Session  1850-5 1>  m.  in  the  month  of 
April  1851. 

I. 

To  the  Fourth,  Third,  and  Second  Year  Students. 

An  Anderson  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  25  monthly,  to  the  best 
Anatomist,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy  included. 

II. 

To  the  Fourth  Tear  Students. 

A  Carnac  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  25  monthly,  for  the  great- 
est proficiency  in,  and  practical  knowledge  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Midwifery. 

In  awarding  these  Scholarships  much  importance  will  be  at- 
tached to  assiduous  and  regular  attendance  in  the  Clinical  Wards, 
and  to  efficiency  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Cli- 
nical Clerk  and  Surgical  Dresser. 

III. 

To  the  Third  Tear  Students. 

A  Reid  Schohurship,  of  Rupees  20  monthly,  for  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

IV. 

To  the  Third  and  Second  Tear  Students. 

An  Anderson  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  20  monthly,  for  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
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A  Parish  Scholarehip,  of  Rupees  20  mn«*».i     *     , 

V. 

VI. 

m,     >.  Erratum. 

and  Prieet.  ^ 

sion.  but  in  a  great  mt^^T     !?  **  *"  ''^  °^  *''«  Ses- 

of  demeanour  of  the  c^^^Z     '^'  ^''^'^'"^'  «"^  P«>Priety 
3.    The  Scholarships  wiU  be  held  for  a  period  of  one  year 

be  awarded.  ™*  ^  "'^^'  *«  Schoh«hip,  ^  ^, 
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J.  In  the  event  of  a  Student  being  the  successful  competitor 
for  more  than  one  Scholarship,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  the  award 
of  one  Scholarship,  receive  some  honorary  mark  of  distinction, 
but  the  second  Scholarship  shall  pass  down  to  the  proficient  in 
the  next  degree. 

<}.  In  the  event  of  other  Prizes  being  awarded  to  the  success- 
ful competitor  for  a  Scholarship,  he  shall  receive  the  Prize  in 
addition  to  the  Scholarship. 

7.  'Kje  presence  of  the  Students  in  the  College  and  Hospital 
will  be  ascertained  by  roll-call,  i^t  least  four  times  daily  throughout 
the  Session  ;  and  those  Students  who,  during  the  Session,  have 
been  absent  for  more  than  fifteen  roll-calls,  exclusive  of  absence 
on  recognised  holidays,  from  sickness  duly  certified,  and  leave 
granted  on  unavoidable  grounds,  will  not  be  permitted  to  compete 
for  these  Scholarships. 

8.  Those  Students  whose  English  exercises,  written  during 
the  Session,  show  a  marked  want  of  attention  to  improvemeat  ia 
Composition,  will  also  be  debarred  from  competing  for  these 
Scholarships. 

9.  Should  the  written  exercises,  required  as  part  ef  the 
Examination  for  the  Scholarships,  show  a  marked  want  of  atten- 
tion to  improvement  in  English  Composition,  the  writer  will  be 
held  disqualified  for  a  Scholarship,  whatever  his  qualifications  in 
other  respects  may  be. 

10.  The  successful  competitors  will  be  required  to  show,  by 
tbe  result  of  the  General  Examination  at  the  dose  of  the  Session, 
that  they  have  not  neglected  any  of  the  branches  of  study  with 
which  they  may  have  been  engaged  during  th^ir  attendance  in 
the  College.  Deficiency  in  this  respect  will  disqualify  for  the 
Scholarships. 

(Signed)         C.  Mokehead, 

Supt.   Grant  Medical  College. 

By  Order  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

M.  STOVELL, 

Secretary. 
Bombay,  \2th  October  IboO. 
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APPENDIX  S. 


For  1st  and  2nd  Year  Students* 
Chemistry, 

Saturday^  March  29th. 

1.  Explain  the  formation  of  dew. 

2.  Describe  the  difference  in  the  nature  and  effects  of  frictional 

and  current  electricity.  What  is  the  direction  of  the  current 
in  the  latter? 

3.  Enumerate  the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxjgen>  and  state 

the  constitution  of  each. 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  binary  theory  of  salts  ?    B j 

what  ar^ments  may  it  be  supported  ? 

R.  Haines, 

Acting  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

For  1st  and  2nd  Year   Students. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology* 

Tuesday f  April  \Zth^ 

Anatomy,  ' 

1.  Describe  the  acetabulum,  and  state  how  the  hip  joint  is  formed. 

Name  the  ligaments  of  this  joint,  and  describe  the  attach- 
ments of  the  capsular  ligament.  Enumerate  the  external 
rotator  muscles  of  the  femur,  and  describe  the  origin,  inser* 
tion,  and  relations  of  the  pyriformis  muscle. 

2.  State  the  boundaries  of  the  axillary  space,  and  enumerate  the 

parts  contained  in  it.  Give  a  description  of  the  course> 
extent,  and  relations  of  th^  axillary  artery. 

John  Peet> 

Professor  of  Anatomy* 
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Physiology, 

1 .  Explain  the  processes  by  which  the  food  in  the  stomach  is 

converted  into  chyme. 

2.  State  the  difference  between  inspiration  and  expiration,  as  re- 

gards the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  air 
cells,  and  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries. What  is  there  in  common  between  the  function  of 
respiration  and  the  function  of  excretion  ? 

«  c.  morshead. 

For  2nd  Year  Students. 
Materia  Mediea. 

Thursday,  March  2nd, 

1 .  Describe  the  physical  properties  of  the  several  kinds  of  aloes. 

From  what  plants,  and  what  part  of  them,  is  it  obtained  ? 
Describe  its  therapeutic  action,  and  state  concisely  in  what 
diseases  its  use  is  indicated,  or  otherwise. 

2.  How  is  calomel  prepared  ?    Describe  the  chemical  reactions 

that  take  place  in  the  process.  By  what  tests  may  its  purity 
be  determined  ? 

3.  What  are  the  botanical  characters  of  atropa  belladonna  ? 

How  is  it  employed  medicinally  ?  What  may  be  the  effects 
of  an  overdose  ?  What  Indian  plants  possess  similar  pro- 
perties ? 

R.  Haines, 

Acting  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 
For  3rd  and  4th  Year  Students. 

Medicine. 

Friday,  March  28M. 

1 .  In  what  respect  does  the  pathology  of  apoplexy  differ  from 

that  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  ? 

2.  Explain  the  principles  of  treatment  of  remittent  fever,  both  at 

the  period  of  exacerbation  and  that  of  remission. 

3.  What  are  the  circumstances  under  which  full   opiates  have 

been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  peritonitis  i  and  what 
do  you  understand  by  a  **full  opiate"  ? 
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4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  terras— glossitis,  ileo- 
colitisy  stomatitis^  myelitis,  ischuria  renalis  ? 

c.  morehead. 
For  3rd  and  4th  Year  Students. 

Surgery, 

Tuesdat/,  April  Ut. 

1.  Enumerate  the  dislocations  to  which  the  shoulder  joint,  is 

subject.  State  the  symptoms  of  displacement  under  the 
pectoral  muscle,  and  describe  the  mode  of  reducing  such 
displacement. 

2.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  strangulated  oblique  inguinal  her- 

nia ?  State  how  the  protruded  part  leaves  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  give  a  description  of  the  relations  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac. 

3.  The  symptoms  and  treatment    of  an  acute    phlegmonous 

abscess. 

John  Peet, 

Professor  of  Surgery. 

For  4th  Year  Students. 
Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

Friday,  April  4th. 

Midwifery. 

1.  What  are  the  changes  which  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  undergo 

in  the  different  months  of  pregnancy  7 

2.  What  is  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  management  of  a  breech 

presentation  ? 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

1 .  Enumerate  the  circumstances  which  accelerate  or  retard  the 

appearance  of  putrefaction  afler  death. 

2.  Describe  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  poisoning  by  datura. 

3.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  arsenical  and  antimonial 

deposits  obtained  by  Marsh's  apparatus  ? 

W.  C.  Coles,  M.  D. 
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APPENDIX   T. 


Scholarships  and  Prices  awarded  to  the  Students  of  the  Grant 
Medical  College  at  the  close  of  the  Session  1850-51. 

1.  An  Anderson  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  25  monthly,  to  the 
best  Anatomist,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy  included, 
open  for  competition  to  the  4th,  3rd,  and  2nd  Year  Students* 
To  Narrayen  Dajee. 

2.  A  Carnac  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  25  monthly,  for  the 
greatest  proficiency  in,  and  practical  knowledge  of  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  open  to  4th  Year  Students.  To 
Sudashew  Hemraj, 

3.  A  Parish  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  20  monthly,  for  the  2nd 
degree  of  proficiency  in,  and  practical  knowledge  of.  Medicine, 
also  open  to  4th  Year  Students,  has  been  awarded  to  Narrayen 
Dajee  ;  but  as  a  Scholarship  has  been  already  awarded  to  him,  he 
will  receive  an  Honorary  Certificate  for  this,  and  the  pecuniary 
advantages  will  pass  over  to  Balchristna  Chintoba,  the  next  in 
proficiency. 

4.  A  Reid  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  20  monthly,  for  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  open  to  3rd 
and  2nd  Year  Students.     To  Rustumjee  Byramjee, 

5.  A  Parish  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  20  monthly,  for  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  Materia  Medica,  also  open  to  3rd  and  2nd 
Year  Students.     To  Bal/crishna  Sukharam. 

6.  A  Carnac  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  15  monthly,  for  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  Anatomy,  open  to  2nd  and  1st  Year 
Students.     To  Ruttonjee  Hormusjee, 

7.  A  Carnac  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  15  monthly,  for  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  Chemistry,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
also  open  to  2nd  and  1st  Year  Students.  To  Moreshwar  Junardan. 

8.  An  Anderson  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  15  monthly,  for  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  Anatomy  and  Chemistry,  open  to  1st 
Year  Students.    To  Rustumjee  Merwanjee. 
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D.  A  Parish  Scholarship,  of  Rupees  10  monthly,  for  the  2nd 
degree  of  proficiency  in  Anatomy  and  Chemistry,  also  open  to 
1st  Year  Students.     To  M,  A.  Musquita, 

10.  Tlie  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  ^fedical  Prize,  of  Rs.  250, 
awarded  by  the  Government  Examiner  and  Assessors  to  the 
Graduate  who  has  evinced  the  greatest  practical  knowledge  of 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery.     To  Sebastian  Carvalho, 

11.  The  Mahomed  A]i  Khan  Prize,  consisting  of  a  Box  of 
Chemical  Apparatus  for  the  detection  of  Poisons,  and  a  copy  of 
Christison's  Treatise  on  Poisons,  for  the  ^atest  proficiency  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence.     To  Anunta  Chundroba. 

C.   MOREHEAD, 

Principal  Grant  Medical  College. 
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APPENDIX  V. 


NOTIFICATION. 

Genbral  Department. 

A^th  a  yiew  to  extend  to  the  SabordiiiAte  Medical  EstabUsh- 
ment  of  this  Presidency  the  adyantages  of  an  education  at  the 
Grant  Medical  College,  the  following  Rules  have  been  approved 
by  Government,  and  are  published  for  general  information : — 

1.  The  present  system  of  entertaining  probationers  in  the 
European  branch  of  the  Service  is  to  cease  after  1st  May  next. 

2.  The  names  of  candidates  for  admission  into  this  branch  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Medical  Board. 

3.  A  candidate  must  not  be  under  the  ag&  of  15,  nor  above 
that  of  18  years. 

4.  Candidates,  in  submitting  applications  for  admission,  must 
produce  certificates  of  parentage,  of  age,  and  of  healthy  consti- 
tution of  body,  and  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character. 

5.  Candidates  shall  undei^  an  examination  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  three  Medical  Officers,  regarding  the  following  points, 
viz:— 

Physical  fitness  for  mihtaiy  service. 

Capacity  to  write  English  from  dictation. 

Knowledge  of  simple  Arithmetic,  including  the  Rule  of 

Three. 
Knowledge  of  English  generally,  including  orthography 

and  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences. 
Colloquial  knowledge  of  Hindoostanee  or  Maliratta. 

6.  Candidates  who  are  found  sufficiently  qualified  on  these 
points  shall  be  eli^ble  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  rank  of  "2nd 
Grade  Apprentices,"  in  the  order  of  their  passing  their  examina- 
tion, those  best  qualified  being  placed  first  on  the  list. 

7.  The  examinations  of  candidates  are  to  be  held  under  instruc- 
tions from  the-  Medical  Board,  to  whom  the  proceedings  of  Exa- 
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mining  Committees  are  to  be  transmitted.  The  Board  will  make 
the  necessary  recommendation  to  His  Excellency  the  Commander 
in  Chief  for  the  admission  into  the  Service  of  those  who  are  quali- 
fied. 

8.  Second  Grade  Apprentices  will  be  attached  to  the  Hospitals 
of  European  Troops,  and  to  the  European  General  Hospital  at  the 
Presidency,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Board. 

9.  Second  Grade  Apprentices  receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  rupees 
5  per  mensem,  and  rations  or  compensation,  at  the  rate  of  5  annas 
per  diem  ;  the  rations  being  the  full  diet  of  an  European  patient 
in  Hospital. 

1 0.  Second  Grade  Apprentices,  while  attached  to  Hospitals,  are 
to  be  exercised  in  reading  and  writing  English,  in  extending  their 
knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  in  assisting  in  the  preparation  bf  Hos- 
pital papers,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  doses  of  the  more 
commonly-used  medicines,  and  the  art  of  compounding,  in  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  sick,  in  learning  the 
application  of  bandages,  and  the  manner  of  performing  venesec- 
tion, cupping,  &c. ;  and  Medical  Officers  under  whom  Apprentices 
are  placed  are  required  to  pay  particular  attention  that  this  order 
is  duly  carried  out. 

11.  After  two  years*  service.  Second  Grade  Apprentices  will 
be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Grant  Medical  College  as 
"  Student  Apprentices." 

12.  To  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  College  as  Student 
Apprentices,  they  must  be  able  to  read  and  understand  English 
well,  to  spell  with  accuracy,  to  write  a  good  hand,  and  correctly 
from  dictation.  They  must  also  be  acquainted  with  Arithmetic 
as  far  as  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions  ;  they  must  have  a  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  uses  and  doses  of  the  medicines  in  general 
use,  and  be  able  to  compound  neatly  and  correctly  from  written 
prescriptions. 

13.  Their  proficiency  in  all  these  respects  will  be  ascertained 
by  examinations  held  by  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the 
College,  in  the  first  week  of  May  of  every  year. 

14.  But  Secoud  Grade  Apprentices  will  not  be  held  eli^ble 
for  admission  to  the  College  unless  their  industry,  docility,  and 
general  conduct  have  been  well  reported  of  from  the  Hospital  to 
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which  they  have  heen  attached.  Those  who  are  deficient  in  these 
points  shall  he  discharged  from  the  Service^  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Medical  Board. 

15.  Second  Grade  Apprentices  who^  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
are  not  found  qualified  for  admission  into  the  Medical  College, 
shall  he  discharged  the  Service,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Medical 
Board. 

16.  Second  Grade  Apprentices  who  have  heen  found  qualified 
(agreeably  to  Articles  12,  13,  and  14)  to  become  Student  Ap- 
prentices, will  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  First  Grade  Apprentices, 
will  be  attached  to  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital,  and  will 
attend  at  the  Grant  Medical  College  as  students  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period  shall  undergo  an 
examination,  as  hereafter  specified,  to  test  their  qualifications  for 
promotion. 

1 7.  The  necessary  recommendation  for  the  promotion  of  2nd 
Grade  Apprentices,  agreeably  to  last  Article,  and  for  their  ap- 
pointment to  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital,  and  attendance  at 
the  College,  will  be  made  to  Government  by  the  Medical  Board. 

18.  During  their  first  year  of  study  at  the  College  the  Student 
Apprentices  wiU  attend  the  lectures  and  examinations  in  anatomy, 
chemistry,  and  materia  medica.  They  will  also  be  exercised  in 
dissecting,  and  in  practical  chemistry. 

19.  During  the  second  year  they  will  attend  the  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  be  engaged  in  dissecting  and  practical  chemistry. 
They  will  also  attend  the  lectures  and  examinations  in  physiology, 
medicine,  and  surgery,  and  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  in  the 
Hospital. 

20.  During  the  3rd  year  they  will  attend  the  lectures  on  mid- 
wifery, medical  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  surgery,  and  the 
medical,  surgical,  and  obstetric  wards  in  the  Hospital.  They 
will  likewise  attend  the  examinations  on  all  these  subjects. 

21.  Student  Apprentices  shall  receive  rupees  8  as  pay  per 
mensem,  and  the  rations  or  compensation  mentioned  in  Article  9. 

22.  The  Surgeon  of  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital  shall 
have  the  power  of  commuting  the  rations  of  all  Student  Appren- 
tices for  the  regulated  money  compensation. 
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23.  Student  Apprentices  whose  character  for  industry,  good 
conduct,  and  docility  is  unfavourably  reported  of  at  the  close  of 
their  first  year's  attendance  in  the  College,  may  be  removed  from 
the  Service,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Medical  Board. 

24.  At  the  dose  of  the  last  year  of  their  studies.  Student 
Apprentices  shall  be  examined  by  the  Principal  and  Professors  of 
the  College,  and  their  claims  to  promotion  determined  by  the 
result ;  priority  of  claim  to  promotion  among  those  who  pass 
examination  at  the  same  period  being  determined  by  superiority  of 
qualifications,  as  ascertained  by  the  examination,  and  certified  by 
the  examiners. 

25.  The  examination  shall  be  on  the  following  subjects  : — 
Anatomy. — The  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  bones,  muscles,  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  the  important  internal  viscera,  dissections. 

Physiology, — The  general  anatomy  of  tissues  ;  the  functions  of 
digestion,  absorption,  circulation  of  the  blood,  respiration, 
nutrition,  secretion,  and  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems ; 
the  composition  and  properties  of  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph, 
urine,  bile,  &c.  &c. 

Chemistry. — The  laws  of  chemical  combination  and  chemical 
affinity  ;  the  subject  of  heat  in  relation  to  expansion,  radia- 
tion, &c.  &c.,  latent  and  specific  caloric  ;  the  phenomena  of 
freezing,  boiling,  and  evaporation  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds, 
and  of  the  principal  metals  and  their  compounds  ;  practical 
chemistry. 

Materia  Mediea. — Mode  of  preparing  articles  of  the  mineral 
materia  mediea  for  medical  purposes  ;  their  chemical,  phy- 
siological, and  therapeutic  properties  ;  their  pharmacopeia, 
compounds,  administration,  doses,  &c.  &c.  ;  sources  of  the 
vegetable  drugs  ;  modes  of  preparation  for  use ;  physiological 
properties  ;  therapeutic  properties  and  uses  ;  modes  of 
administration  ;  doses  ;  pharmacopeia  preparations. 

Surgery, — Inflammation,  its  signs,  symptoms,  causes,  and  treat- 
ment ;  its  terminations  ;  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
of  inflammatory,  irritative,  and  hectic  fevers  ;  the  general 
principles,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  wounds,  ulcers,  frac- 
tures, dislocations,  tumours,  hernia  ;  the  practical  means  of 
suppressing  traumatic  hocmorrhage  ,•  symptoms  and  treat- 
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nient  of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  ;  a  knowledge  of 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eyes,  ear, 
nose,  and  mouth  ;  amputations  and  the  minor  operations  of 
surgery. 
Medicine, — The  causes,  the  pathology,  the  principles  of  treatment 
of  intermittent  and  remittent  ferers,  simple  and  complicated ; 
of  small  pox,  measles,  and  cholera ;  general  knowledge  of  the 
pathology,  symptoms,  and  principles  of  treatment  of  rheu- 
matism, erysipelas,  scurry,  hoemorrhages,  and  dropsies  ;  the 
causes,  symptoms,  pathology,  and  principles  of  treatment  of 
the  inflammatory,  structural,  and  functional  diseases  of  the 
important  internal  viscera,  as  the  hrain,  lungs,  heart,  liver, 
stomach  and  intestines,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  urinary  bladder ; 
the  general  principles  for  the  use  of  blood-letting,  mercury, 
antimony,  narcotics,  purgatives,  and  diuretics,  &c.  &c. 

Midwifery, — Anatomy  and  physiology  of  uterogestation  ;  preg- 
nancy and  its  deviations  ;  management  of  labours,  and  their 
after-treatment ;  obstetric  operations  ;  diseases  of  organs  of 
generation  ;  menstruation  and  its  deviations  ;  diseases  of 
pregnant  women  ;  management  and  diseases  of  children. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — Poisoning,  wounds,  infanticide,  death 
from  violent  causes,  &c.  &c. 

26.  Those  students  who  pass  a  satbfactory  examination  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  rank  of  Assistant  Apothecary. 

27.  Immediately  on  passing  their  examination,  these  students 
shall  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First  Hospital  Assistant,  and  shall 
receive  the  pay  of  that  grade,  until  vacancies  in  the  Service  shall 
permit  their  being  made  Assistant  Apothecaries. 

28.  As  Ist  Hospital  Assistants  they  will  be  employed  in 
European  and  Native  Hospitals  and  in  other  duties,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Medical  Board. 

29.  Assistant  Apothecaries  will  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Steward,  according  to  seniority  in  the  Service,  and  priority  in 
passing. 

30.  Stewards  will  rise  to  the  rank  of  Apothecary,  according  to 
seniority. 

31.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Subordinate  Medical 
Department,  imder  the  arrangement  now  made  for  the  education 
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and  promotion  of  its  Members,  the  Right  Hon'ble  the  (xovemor 
in  Coimcil  is  pleased  to  fix  the  number  of  1st  Grade  or  Student 
Apprentices  at  39,  and  the  number  of  those  of  the  2nd  Grade 
at  28. 

32.  The  above  Rules  for  the  admission,  education,  and  pro- 
motion of  Hospital  servants  in  the  European  Department  shall  be 
immediately  acted  upon  as  far  as  possible,  but  will  not  be  rigidly 
enforced  towards  all  those  now  in  the  Service  till  the  1st  April 
1853,  until  which  time  promotion  wiU  be  conducted  among  the 
present  Members  of  the  Subordinate  Medical  Establishment  with 
reference  both  to  these  Rules  and  to  those  in  force  previous  to 
this  date. 

33.  After  the  1st  of  April  1853  no  Subordinate  Medical  ser- 
vant shall  obtain  the  Warrant  of  Assistant  Apothecary  without 
having  passed  the  examination  specified  in  Article  25,  at  the 
Annual  Examination  to  be  held  by  the  Principal  and  Professors 
of  the  Grant  College,  as  directed  in  Article  24. 

34.  The  situation  of  Hospital  Steward  shall  continue  to  be 
attained  by  seniority  in  the  rank  of  Assistant  Apothecary,  when 
this  is  accompanied  by  good  conduct,  fair  Medical  attainments, 
and  fitness  for  the  office,  from  knowledge  of  papers,  returns, 
indents,  &c. 

35.  After  the  1st  April  1853  none  of  the  Stewards  or  Assist- 
ant Apothecaries  now  in  the  Service  shall  be  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Apothecary  until  they  have  passed  the  examination  de- 
tailed in  Article  25,  in  the  subjects  of  surgery  and  medicine,  and 
have  exhibited  such  an  amount  of  knowledge  in  the  other  subjects 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  materia  medica, 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  midwifery,  as  a  course*  of  reading, 
with  the  opportunities  afforded  them  in  Hospitals,  may  render 
easy  of  attainment. 

36.  The  above  Rules  have  special  reference  to  the  European 
branch  of  the  Subordinate  Mediod  EstabUshment,  but  any  Ap- 
prentice of  the  Native  branch  who  shall  be  foimd  to  have  suffi- 
cient qualifications  may  be  admitted  to  the  Grant  Medical  College 
as  a  Student  Apprentice,  attached  to  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy 
Hospital,  and  receive  the  rank  and  pay  of  1st  Grade  Apprentice, 
with  4  annas  per  diem  in  compensation  for  rations,  and  subject 
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to  all  the  Roles  now  laid  down  regarding  attendance  at  College 
and  examinational  and  promotion  to  the  ranks  of  Assistant 
Apothecary,  Steward,  and  Apothecary. 

37.  Any  Native  Hospital  Assistant  who  may  hereafter  pass 
the  examinations  required  by  Article  25,  to  entiUe  to  the  Warrant 
of  Assistant  Apothecary,  shall  in  turn  be  promoted  to  that  and  to 
the  superior  grades.  Applications  for  permission  to  appear  before 
the  Annual  Committee  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Medical  BoanL 

By  Order  of  the  Medical  Board* 

(Signed)        J.  Scott, 
Bombay^        '  Secretary  Medical  Board. 

Medical  Board  Office^ 
2nd  April  1851. 

J.    G.    LUMSDEN, 

Secretary  to  Government. 
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APPENDIX  W. 


REPORT  TO  THE  MEDICAL  BOARD. 

The  Examination  of  the  Stvoent  Affrbnticss. 
Sir, 
J  liaye  the  honor  to  report  for  the  informatioii  of  the  Medical 
Board  that  Examinations,  in  accordance  with  the  25th  Article  of 
the  Rules  dated  2nd  April  1851,  were  held  on  the  19th,  25th» 
and  28th  of  March,  and  7th,  10th,  and  11th  of  April,  by  myself 
and  Professors  Peet,  Coles,  and  Haines,  with  the  exception  that 
there  was  no  Examination  in  Midwifery  and  Medical  Junspra- 
dence,  these-  subjects  not  haying  been  taught  to  the  Student 
Apprentices  during  the  past  Session. 

2.    The  following  Candidates  presented  themselves  for  Exami- 
nation : — 

Assistant  Apothecary  John  Leahy 

Student  Apprentice  1st  Grade  W.  Conway. 
Ditto  ditto     W.  F.  Douglas. 


Ditto 

ditto 

E.  Carpenter. 

Ditto 

ditto 

J.  Bryce. 

Ditto 

ditto 

Nagapah. 

Ditto 

ditto 

A.  N.  Lafond. 

Ditto 

2nd  Grad€ 

5  Shreeput  Sheshadri. 

Ditto 

ditto 

John  Dillon. 

3.  The  result  of  the  Examination  is  recorded  in  the  annexed 
Tabular  Statement,  marked  A,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
following  Candidates  have  been  found  qualified  for  the  Grade  of 
Warrant  Medical  Officers  :— 

John  Leahy    Ist. 

£.  Carpenter  2nd. 

W.   Conway  3rd. 

W.   Douglas  4th. 
4»    The  following  Candidates  have  been  found  not  qualified : — 

James  Bryce. 

John  Dillon. 

Nasapah. 

A.  N.  Lafohd. 

Shreeput  Sheshadri. 
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5.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  bring  to  th^  spedal  notice 
of  the  Medical  Board  the  very  creditable  appearance  made  by 
Mr.  Leahy  at  these  Examinations.  Though  he  has  only  had  the 
advantage  of  one  year's  attendance  in  the  College,  the  proficiency 
evinced  by  him  in  all  the  subjects  of  examination  was  very  greats 
and  gave  evidence  of  good  ability  and  steady  and  persevering  applica- 
tion.  I  trust  it  may  be  found  compatible  with  the  requirements 
of  the  public  Service  to  permit  Mr.  Leahy  to  continue  his  atten- 
dance in  the  College  for  another  Session. 

6.  Though  John  Dillon,  Nagapah,  A.  Lafond,  and  Shreeput 
Sheshadri  have  not  on  this  occasion  been  found  qualified,  yet  the 
appearance  made  by  them  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  and 
creditable,  and  I  would  beg  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  their  be- 
ing continued  as  Student  Apprentices  for  another  year.  They  will 
then  have  completed  the  course  of  three  years'  study,  as  contem- 
plated in  the  16th  Article  of  the  New  Rules^ 

7.  James  Bryce,  as  the  Medical  Board  are  aware,  has  been 
already  detached,  and  sent  to  the  Deccan  on  special  duty. 

8.  I  would  further  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  that  it 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  qualified  Student  Apprentices, 
Edward  Carpenter,  W.  Conway,  and  W.  Douglas,  to  be  allowed 
to  complete  their  three  years  of  study,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  the  advantage  of  attending  the  courses  of  Midwifery  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  Though  in  making  this  statement  I  am 
aware  that  the  exigencies  of  the  public  Service  will  in  all  proba- 
bility preclude  the  Medical  Board  from  &vorably  considering  it» 
yet  it  is  just  to  these  young  men  that  it  should  be  made  known ; 
for  it  evinces  on  their  part  a  most  laudable  desire  of  increasing 
their  knowledge,  and  adding  to  their  acquirements. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^ 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)        C.  Morehkad, 

Jpril  2nd  1851.  Principal  Orant  Medical  College. 

To  J.  Scott,  Esq., 

Secretaiy  to  the  Medical  Board. 
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Sir, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  Medical 
Board  a  Tahular  Statement  exhibiting  the  result  of  the  Examina- 
tion of  the  Ist  Year  Student  Apprentices  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
and  Materia  Medica. 

2.  The  proficiency  attained  by  John  King  and  Edward  Cook 
18  very  creditable  to  their  industry. 

3.  The  appearance  made  by  the  other  four  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. I  trust  that  Article  23  of  the  Rules  dated  2nd  April  1851 
will,  by  its  influence  in  future  years,  prevent  a  repetition  of  this 
manifestation  of  idleness  and  inattention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 
Tour  most  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)     C.  Morehead, 
Jprtl  25th  185 1 .  Principal  Grant  Medical  College. 

To  J.  Scott,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board. 
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APPENDIX  X. 


GRANT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

NOTIFICATION, 
General  Department. 

The  Right  Hon'hle  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  ap- 
prove and  sanction  the  following  Rtdes  relative  to  Suh-Assistant 
Surgeons  at  thia  Presidency,  which  are  now  puhlished  for  general 
information  : — 

The  Grant  Medical  College  was  instituted  with  the  ohject  of 
imparting  to  the  Natives  of  Western  India,  through  a  jscientific 
system,  the  benefits  of  Medical  instruction.  The  Right  Hon'hie 
the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  notify  that,  with  the  view 
of  confirming  these  benefits,  the  Government  of  India,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Hon*ble  Court  of  Directors,  have  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  twenty  Sub- Assistant  Surgeons  to  the  Medical 
Establishment  of  this  Presidency,  subject  to  the  following  Rules  :— 

1 .  Sub- Assistant  Surgeons  are  to  be  selected  exclusively  from 
the  most  meritorious  and  highly  qualified  Graduates  of  the  Grant 
Medical  College. 

2.  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons  will  be  arranged  in  three  Classes, 
First,  Second,  and  Third,  the  last  being  the  lowest  of  the  three. 

3.  The  following  Scale  of  Allowances  is  fixed  for  the  three 
Classes  of  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons : — 

3rd  Chiss Rs.  100 

2nd  ChuM „    150 

1st   Class „    200 

4.  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons,  on  appointment,  will  be  entered  in 
the  3rd  Class,  and  after  seven  years'  service  in  this  Class  will  be- 
come eligible  for  promotion  to  the  2nd  Class^  and  after  seven,  years' 
service  in  this  Class  will  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  Ist 
Class. 

5.  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons  of  the  3rd  and  2nd  Classes,  eligible 
by  length  of  service  for  promotion  to  the  superior  grade,  will, 
however,  in  no  instance  be  promoted  till  after  re-examination  by 
the  Professors  of  the  Grant  College  in  the  practice  of  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  conducted  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons  continue  possessed  of  profi- 
ciency in  these  practical  subjects,  and  whether  their  knowledge 
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^  has  kept  pace  with  the  advances  of  Medical  science.  In  the  event 
of  a  favorable  report,  the  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon  will  be  entitled 
to  the  increased  rate  of  allowances  from  the  date  of  completion  of 
the  septennial  period.  In  the  event  of  an  unfavorable  report,  the 
Sub-Assistant  Surgeon  will  continue  in  the  lower  Class  for  another 
year,  be  then  again  examined  by  the  Professors  of  the  Collie, 
and  should  he  still  be  unfavorably  reported  on,  the  expediency  of 
removing  him  from  the  Ust  of  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons  will  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

6.  In  the  event  of  a  Sub- Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  3rd  or  2nd 
Class  distinguishing  himself  for  a  period  of  years  by  great  assiduity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  making  contributions  to  Medical  science,  creditable  to  his 
industry  and  professional  attainments,  he  will  become  eligible  for 
promotion  to  the  superior  grade  without  referenee  to  period  of 
service ;  but  in  no  instance  will  the  promotion  take  place  till  he 
has  been  re-examined  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  and 
favorably  reported  on  by  the  Professors  of  the  Grant  College. 

7.  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons  at  first  will  be  chiefly  employed  in 
connection  with  pubHc  Dispensaries  and  Civil  Hospitals  in  the 
large  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  Presidency,  and,  like  other 
members  of  the  Medical  Establishment,  will  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Medical  Board. 

8.  The  rank  of  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons  will  reckon  from  the 
date  of  appointment  in  Government  Orders,  but  they  will  not  be 
entitled  to  the  salary  of  Rupees  100  till  they  have  joined  the 
Station,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  to  which  they  have  been 
nominated. 

9.  Sub-Assistant  Surgeons  proceeding  for  the  first  time  after 
appointment  to  join  their  Stations  will  be  entitled  to  Rupees  two 
daily,  as  travellmg  allowance,  for  the  regulated  period. 

10.  The  Hon'ble  Court  have  ruled,  that  Sub-Assistant  Sur- 
geons shall  not  at  any  time  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Rules  under  which  Pensions  are  granted  to  the  Members  of  the 
Uncovenanted  Service. 

By  Order  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Coundl, 

(Signed)        J.  G.  Lumsden, 
Secretary  to  Government. 
Bombay  Caatle,  2nd  Jpril  1851. 
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APPENDIX  Y. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM, 

Prepartd  trndfteteiUed  by  Nwrayan  Dq^. 

1.  Prepantbn  showing  the  eomne  of  the  tkonuac  dact,  and 
the  chain  of  sympathetic  gang^  on  each  nde  of  the  dorsa]* 
lumhaTy  and  saeral  Tertebro* 

2.  Preparation  showing  the  nerves  on  the  side  of  the  neck^ 
and  the  distribndon  of  the  pnennu^astric  and  phrenic  nerves. 

3.  Pr^aradon^  injected,  showing  the  carotids  urisxi^  from  a 
single  tninky  the  r^;ht  subdavian  arising  to  the  left  of  the  left 
aiibdavian,  and  passiqg  behind  the  trachea  and  (esophagus  to  the 
r^htside. 

4.  The  globe  of  the  eye,  together  with  the  mnscles  in  con- 
nection with  it»  separated  and  dried*  showing  the  distribution  of 
nerves  to  the  Fespective  musdes. 

5.  Preparation  showing  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the 
fifth  pair  at  its  exit  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  situation 
of  the  otic  ganglion  upon  it, 

6.  The  abdomiaaI^  aorta  and  inferior  cava  injected  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  soft  parts,  showing  their  relations  to  each  other. 

7.  Injection  showii^  the  arteries  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  and 
the  existence  of  a  communicating  branch  between  the  two  ver- 
tebral arteries  before  their  union  into  the  baolar  artery. 

8.  Dried  preparation  of  a  kidney,  showing  the  relation  of  the 
several  vessels  that  pass  through  the  hilus« 

9.  The  vessels  of  the  foetus  injected*  showiii^  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  foetal  circulation. 

Prepared  andprenenied  by  Rnstomjee  Byramjee. 
1 .    The  nerves  of  the  right  lower  extremity,  minutely  dissected* 
shovring  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses*  with  the  branches  given 
off  from  them. 
18 
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2.  High  division  of  the  hrachial  artery,  showiog  the  relation 
of  the  median  hasilic  vein  to  the  arteries  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

3.  The  heart,  with  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  showing  the  orig^ 
of  the  right  subclavian  from  the  end  of  the  transverse  part  of  the 
arch,  and  passing  behind  the  other  vessels. 

4.  The  arch  of  the  aorta,  sho^ng  the  origm  of  the  left  carotid 
from  the  innominate  artery. 

5.  Vertical  section  of  the  skull. 

Pretrnted  h^  the  Jameetfee  Jefeebhoy  Hospital. 

Four  Urinary  calculi,  removed  by  Mr.  Peet. 

A  calculus  found  in  a  kidney. 

A  calculus  found  in  the  bladder  of  a  Hindoo  girl,  who  died 
from  drowning. 

A  fatty  tumour,  weighing  4^  pounds,  involving  the  Ist  and 
2nd  metacarpal  bones  of  the  left  hand,  removed  at  the  wrist 
joint,  by  Mr.  Peet. 

The  sternum,  in  a  carious  state,  removed  after  death  from  a 
female  who  had  been  suffering  from  secondary  syphilis,  presented 
by  Mr.  Peet. 

The  knee-joint,  (the  cartilages  in  a  state  of  ulceration,)  removed 
from  an  amputated  limb. 

Prepared  and  presented  by  /.  M.  Joseph^  Esq* 

1.  Preparation  showing  the  relation  of  the  vertebral  artery  to 
the  posterior  recti  and  oblique  muscles  of  the  head. 

2.  'A  section  of  an  urinary  calculus,,  presented  by  J.  M. 
Joseph,  Esq. 

PresetUed  by  Dr.  G.  /.  Maekenxie. 

1 .  Calculus  which  was  removed  from  a  sloughing  ulcer  on  the 
scrotum. 

2.  Head  of  a  tiger. 

3.  Head  of  a  gavial. 

4.  Headof  asamber. 

Presented  by  Major  Jacob. 
Two  skulls  of  wild  bufUoes. 
Two  dried  heads  of  wild  goats. 
Two  dried  heads  of  deer. 
One  scaly  covering  of  an  armadillo. 
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Presented  by  W.  Crawford  Brawn^  Esq.,  AuistonU  Surgeon, 
European  General  Hospital. 

Two  biliary  calculi  from  the  gall  bladder. 
An  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata,  which  preyed  &tal  by 
opening  into  the  trachea. 

C.  MORBBSAD, 

Principal  Grant  Medical  College. 
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APPENDIX   No.  XII. 


No.  3480  of  1851. 

General  Departmei^t. 
To 

M.  Stovell,  Esquire, 
Secretary  to.  the  Board  of  Education. 
Sir, 

I  have  been  directed  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  ob- 
serrations  on  the  Report  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  year  1850. 

2.  This  Report  is  in  many  respects  the  most  complete,  inter- 
esting, and  instructive  which  has  y^t  been  laid  before  Goyern- 
ment. 

3.  It  embodies  fuller  information  in  regard  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board  and  their  subordinates  during  the  past  year  than  is 
contained  in  any  former  Reports.  It  invites  attention  to  marked 
indications  of  progress  never  before  noticed;  it  commemorates 
occurrences  of  great  importance  (comparatively  speaking)  to  the 
advancement  of  education.  It  is  replete  with  suggestions  for  the 
future,  as  well  as  with  evidence  of  the  successful  operations  of  the 
past ;  while  in  the  first  forty  paras,  it  lays  down  certain  deductions 
from  the  Board's  past  experience,  in  the  form  of  axioms  for  fu- 
ture guidance,  which  cannot  be  too  generally  disseminated,  if 
correct,  or  too  early  corrected,  if  in  any  respect  erroneous. 

4.  But  for  the  above  consideration,  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Governor  in  Couneil  would  have  been  disposed  to  pass  them  over 
without  a  very  detailed  notice,  since,  conlaining,  as  they  do, 
many  just  and  excellent  observations.  His  Lordship  has  not  fail- 
ed to  perceive  that  there  is  a  tendency  throughout  them  to 
re-open  a  discussion  which,  as  far  as  the  Board  are  concerned,  has 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  Government  letter  No.  1 635,  of  the  24th 
April  1850.    There  is  nothing,  however,  advanced  in  this  Re- 
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port  to  shake  His  Lordship's  confidence  in  the    propriety    of 
that  decision. 

5.  If  the  reasoning  of  that  portion  of  the  Report  to  which 
I  am  now  alluding  he  sound,  it  will  follow  that  systematic  at- 
tention should  be  paid  hy  the  advocates  of  education  in  this 
country  to  certain  deductions^  which  I  proceed  to  notice,  as  to 
conditions,  on  the  observance  of  which  success  must  materially 
depend. 

I.  In  the  8th  and  15th  paras,  the  Board  enlarge  on  the  ge- 
nerally-received opinion  that  the  most  effective  method  of 
applying  a  limited  income  to  the  diffusion  of  education  is  to 
educate  the  superior  classes  in  a  superior  manner. 

II.  In  the  18th  para,  it  is  argued,  with  much  ingenuity,  that 
the  most  promising  and  influential  pupils  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  therefore  the  pupils  to  whose  education  the  prin- 
cipal efforts  of  the  Board  should  be  directed,  are  the  children 
of  indigent  Brahmins. 

III.  In  the  23rd  para,  it  is  contended  that,  for  the  reasons 
assigned,  the  claims  of  the  lowest  castes — the  Mhars  and 
Dhers — to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  education,  should 
be  for  the  present  disregarded. 

IV.  In  the  27th  para,  the   Board  argue  that  an  essential^ 
condition  of  any  scheme  of  instruction  in  this  country  is 
to  combine  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  languages  with 
the  study  of  Enghsh. 

v.  In  the  same  para,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  classes  for  whom 
oar  schools  are  intended  in  this  country  being  very  homoge- 
neous in  character,  and  differing  but  slightly  m  social  rank, 
the  system  of  education  pursued  in  all  the  vernacular  schools 
should  be  uniform. 

VI.  Para.  29  of  the  Report  lays  down  the  broad  proposition 
that  the  Government  patronage  of  vernacular  literature 
should  be  limited  to  the  production  of  elementary  school- 
books. 

6.    As  silence  on  the  part  of  Government  in  regard  to  these 
several  propositions  might  be  assumed  to  imply  an  unqualified 
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approval  of  them,  the  Right  Honorable  the  GoTemor  in  Coun- 
cil feels  constrained  to  remark  that  though  they  contain  much 
to  which  he  has  no  difficulty  in  subscribing,  there  are  parts 
which  are  to  be  received  with  considerable  qualification,  and 
others  again  from  which  he  is  compelled  to  record  his  dissent. 

7.  His  Lordship  will  begin  by  remarking,  of  the  two  first  of 
these  propositions,  that,  admitting  their  justice  in  the  abstract,  if 
they  were  fairly  and  logically  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  ex- 
tent, as  we  find  them  stated  in  the  Report,  it  would  follow  that 
the  entire  educational  resources  of  Government  should  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  education  of  young  Brahmins,  the  sons  of 
poor  parents. 

8.  Yet  it  is  presumed  that  the  Board  do  not  intend  that  all 
the  efforts  of  Government  should  be  directed  exclusively  into  a 
single  channel,  and  that  while  the  class  referred  to  should  be 
carefully  instructed,  under  colour  of  the  influence  which  they 
exercise,  and  which  would  render  them  the  most  successftil  pro- 
pagandists of  enlightened  views,  the  people  should  be  left  entirely 
to  themselves. 

9.  While  discussing  this  subject,  the  Board  take  occasion  to 
controvert  the  opinions  expressed  by  Government,  that,  in  as  far 

>  as  practicable,  schools  which  provide  the  means  of  a  superior 
education  should  be  rendered  self-supporting,  and  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  poorer  classes  to  privileges  for  which  the  more 
wealthy  might  be  induced  to  pay,  should  depend  on  their  attain- 
ing a  standard  of  acquirements  to  be  regulated  by  the  Board,  and 
which  would  sufficiently  guarantee  the  superior  intellectual  quali- 
fications of  the  successful  candidates. 

10.  Yet,  as  regards  the  first  of  these  suggestions.  Government 
are  informed,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Report,  that  the  Board 
have  unanimously  approved  and  adopted  a  proposal  by  Professor 
Green  to  admit  the  children  of  parents^  wealthy  enough  to  pay 
for  the  privilege,  to  the  benefits  of  a  high  order  of  education  in 
the  Elphinstone  College,  without  exacting  from  them  the  stan- 
dard proficiency  required  of  those  who  are  admitted  free  of  pay- 
ment. Th€j  further  learn  that  the  new  rule  is  in  actual  opera- 
tion^ and  that  a  class  lias  been  already  formed.    This,  it  may  be 
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observed,  is  a  movement  which  predsely  accords  with  the  sug- 
gestion thrown  out  bj  Government. 

11.  As  regards  the  latter,  in  aigning  that  **  no  means  for  as* 
certaioing  unusual  intelligence  amongst  the  poor  exist,  until  their 
faculties  have  been  tested  and  developed  by  school  training^"  the 
Board  have  apparently  overlooked  the  test  afiforded  by  the  ver- 
nacular schools,  from  which  the  Government  instructions  con- 
templated that  the  youths  drafted  into  the  English  schools  would 
be  principally  drawn. 

12.  The  Right  Hon'ble  the  Goyemor  in  Council  can  see  no- 
thing impracticable  in  the  opinions  which  he  formerly  placed  on 
ri^cord.  Indeed,  whenever  a  large  portion  of  our  vernacular  scho- 
lars were  the  sons  of  Brahmins,  there  would  be  the  less  difficulty 
in  acting  up  to  these  opinions,  without  prejudice  to  the  preference 
which  the  Board  are  dbposed  to  assign  to  pupils  of  that  caste. 

13.  Should,  however,  the  Board  think  fit  to  systematically 
relax,  in  &vor  of  the  sons  of  the  poorer  Brahmins,  the  existing 
rules  of  admission  into  the  English  schools,  and  to  admit  men  to 
a  high  order  of  education  whose  intellectual  endowments  are  in- 
ferior, simply  on  account  of  the  superior  influence  which  they 
exercise  in  virtue  of  their  caste,  the  Board  are  competent  to  make 
provision  for  this  object. 

14.  His  Lordship  reframs  from  comment  upon  the  opinions 
which  the  Board  in  the  23rd  para,  of  their  Report  have  advanced 
on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  lowest  castes.  He  fears  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  only  way  to  combat  strong  prejudices 
successfully,  is  to  enlighten  those  who  entertain  them. 

15.  His  Lordship  altogether  concurs  with  the  Board  in  the 
reasoning  of  the  27th  para,  of  the  Report,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  vernacular  tongues  should  be  combined  with  the  study  of 
English  by  the  superior  class  of  pupils  to  whom  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  that  a  critical  acquaintance  vrith  their  own  lan- 
guage must  be  possessed  by  those  of  the  native  youth  who  aspire 
to  A  character  for  scholarship.  He  further  desires  to  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  stating  his  persuasion,  that  the  highest  and 
most  useful  order  of  education  which  a  native  of  this  country 
can  receive,  must  combine,  with  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ver- 
nacular "of  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  a  certaiii  flaniliarity 
with  the  Sanscrit  language  and  literature. 
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16.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  differ  with  the  Board  in 
their  conduaion  that  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  ail  the 
Temacular  schools  should  be  uniform. 

17.  The  OoTemment,  I  am  instructed  to  add,  regret  that 
they  are  altogether  at  issue  with  the  Board  in  respect  to  the  opi- 
nions enunciated  in  the  29th  para,  of  the  Report.  The  Board, 
it  seems,  would  limit  the  patronage  which  the  State  should  ex- 
tend to  Temacular  Hterature,  to  the  production  of  elementary 
school  books. 

18.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  the  subject  should  be  dis- 
.   cussed;   but  His    Lordship  cannot  refrain  from    observing,  in 

allusion  to  the  Board's  remarks  upon  De  Morgan's  works,  that 
his  method  of  instruction  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  is  followed  in 
English  elementary  school  s,  where  his  publications  are  studied 
with  marked  success.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  nothing  to 
preyent  the  pupils  of  our  Indian  seminaries  from  participating 
in  the  same  advantages,  but  the  want  of  competent  masters. 

19.  If  this  be  the  sole  objection  to  the  substitution  of  a  con-, 
fessedly  superior  for  an  inferior  system  of  tuition,  the  obvious 
reply  would  seem  to  be  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing 
it*  The  same  objection  would  be  fatal  to  all  hopes  of  progress 
or  prospect  of  improvement,  and  might  have  been  advanced  with 
equal  reason  to  perpetiuite  the  deficiencies  of  the  indigenous 
schools.  The  remarks  on  this  important  subject  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  35th  para,  of  the  Report,  will  receive  the  attention 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

20.  His  Lordship  observes  that  the  Board  have  remarked  of 
Jervis*s  translations,  that  **  under  the  special  ordere  of  Government 
the  publication  of  these  two  works  absorbed  more  than  Rupees 
7,000  of  (he  annual  grant,  and  this  at  a  period  when  an  unusu- 
al deficiency  had  already  occurred."  This  is  hardly  a  fair 
statement,  since  it  may  be  supposed  clearly  to  imply  that  the 
interference  of  Government  in  this  matter  was  authoritative, 
which  was  not  the  case. 

21.  On  this  subject  I  am  direScted  to  refer  you  to  your  letter 
of  the  8th  October  1849,  reporting  on  the  work,  and  recom- 
mending its  publication,  in  which  the  Board's  approbation  of  the 
work  was  expressed  in  the  strongest  tenns^  and  a  conditional 
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pledge  held  out  that  the  translations,  especially  the  arithmetic, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  GoTernment  vernacular  schools. 

22.  A  proper  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  notice  the  request 
preferred  in  the  32nd  para,  of  the  Report.     I  am  only  desired  on 

Per  Ann.     the  present  occasion  to  remind  the  Board 

Pracft!"':^    *»>•*    «»'>™8  *«  P"'  y««  Government 
■    have  increased  the  funds  annually  avail- 
Rs.    11,606    ji^jIq  fQp  educational  purposes,  to  the  extent 
of  Rs.  1 1,506,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  margin. 

23.  The  circular  letter  suggested  in  the  33rd  para,  will  be 
issued  through  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Commissioners.  These 
gentlemen  will  also  be  requested  to  alFord  the  Board  of  Education, 
when  invited  to  do  so,  the  benefit  of  their  opinion  on  the  state  of 
the  schools  within  the  range  of  each  officer. 

24.  Para.  34  refers  to  the  subject  of  restricting  the  employ- 
ment, in  the  Government  offices,  ofOomedwars  and  candidates  for 
the  public  service  to  those  who  can  produce  certificates  of  quali- 
fication from  the  Government  Superintendent. 

25.  This  subject  is  at  present  under  consideration,  together 
with  the  Board's  more  recent  recommendation  that  from  a  period, 
to  be  hereafter  named,  superior  hereditary  village  officers,  such 
as  patells,  should  be  required  to  show  that  they  had  received  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  an  ordinary  education. 

26.  On  the  subject  of  official  promotion,  I  have  been  in- 
structed to  forward  to  you  the  annexed  abstract  of  the  replies  of 
the  local  officers  of  Government  to  the  circular  periodically  issued 
at  the  instance  of  the  Board,  requesting  them  to  give  employ- 
ment to  applicants  from  the  Government  Institutions. 

27.  The  voluntary  association  of  the  educated  youth  of  Bom- 
bay for  the  purpose  of  instructing  their  countrymen,  and  of 
bringing  all  within  their  influence  to  justly  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  is  very  gratifying  to  Government,  as  it  is 
honorable  to  the  parties  concerned. 

28.  In  particular,  the  spontaneous  institution,  by  the  same 
young  men,  of  female  schools,  wliich  they  also  entirely  support, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  education  at  this 
Presidency,  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  in  due  time  be.traced 
the  commencement  of  a  rapid,  marked,  and  constant  progress- 
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29.  The  Report  by  the  Acting  Principal  of  the  Elphinstone 
Institation,  alluded  to  in  the  42nd  para.,  appeal's  to  his  Lordship 
in  Council  to  be  well  deserving  of  the  high  praise  which  the  Board 
have  awarded  to  it.  This  Report  is  specially  valuable,  as  exem- 
plifying the  course  of  instruction  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  Acting  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
very  satisfactory  results  of  it. 

30.  The  observations  of  the  Board  on  this  subject  seem  to  be 
very  just,  and  their  proceedings^  noticed  in  para.  .50,  are  fully 
approved. 

31 .  Government  very  highly  appreciate,  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  the  admission,  at  Professor  Green's  suggestion,  of  the 
sons  of  rich  natives  to  the  benefits  of  a  collegiate  education,  with- 
out exacting  from  them  the  test  in  the  mathematics  required 
from  endowed  scholars.  All  educational  schemes  would  seem  in- 
deed to  be  defective,  in  which  parents  who  can  afford  to  educate 
their  families  are  debarred  by  tests,  or  by  any  impediment  what- 
ever, from  securing  for  their  children  instruction  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge  which  may  be  taught,  and  which  the  parents  are 
willing  to  pay  for. 

32.  The  scholarship  rules,  as  revised,  appear  to  have  been 
well  considered. 

33.  His  Lordship  learns  with  much  satisfaction  that  His 
Highness  the  Guicowar  proved  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Bombay,  a  munificent  patron  of  education. 

34.  No  particular  remark  is  called  for  by  that  part  of  the  Re- 
port which  refers  to  the  Mofiissil  English,  and  to  the  District  and 
Presidency  vernacular  schools.  The  state  of  the  latter  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  table  annexed  to  the  98th  para.,  and  the  details  are 
generally  encouraging,  and  creditable  to  the  superintendents  and 
to  many  of  the  masters. 

35.  In  the  notice  of  the  Poona  Sanskrit  College,  which  is 
the  last  that  the  Government  will  receive  of  this  institution^  an 
allusion  is  made  to  a  class  which  had  recently  been  established 
for  the  education  of  native  gentry. 

3$.  It  is  of  great  importance,  in  the  opinion  of  Government, 
that  a  class  should  be  formed  for  this  express  object ;  Govern- 
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ment  therefore  sincerely  trust  that  the  Board  will  support  it,  and 
encourage  its  extension,  and  will  also  watch  its  working  closely. 
Education,  the  Board  may  he  assured,  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  families  of  the  chiefs  and  landed  gentry — ^the  true  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country— can  be  prevented  from  idling  sooner  or 
later  into  decay.  There  is  probably  not  a  ZiOa  nor  a  ZiUa  Court 
under  the  Presidency,  including  the  Court  of  the  Agent  for  Sir- 
dars, which  will  not  afford  the  most  melancholy  instances  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  gross  ignorance  in  which  great  landed 
proprietors  in  this  country  are  generally  brought  up,  and  of  the 
rapacity  of  those  about  them.  Mr.  Elphinatone,  the  Collector 
of  Candeish,  is  especially  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Government, 
for  the  humane  and  enlightened  interest  which  he  has  taken  in 
the  case  of  the  Bbeel  Chieftain  and  his  cousin,  as  noticed  by 
Major  Candy. 

37.  The  opening  of  the  new  Poona  College  is  another  occur- 
rence out  of  the  ordinary  course,  by  which  the  past  year  has 
been  happily  distinguished. 

38.  Government  share  in  the  hopes  entertabed  by  the  Board 
that  an  institution,  in  the  organization  of  which  they  have  taken 
a  lively  interest,  will  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed, 
and  that  the  reform  recently  effected  may  prove  the  forerunner 
of  a  marked  improvement. 

39.  The  very  judicious  observations  of  Major  Candy,  quoted 
in  the  108th  para,  of  the  Report,  have  his  Lordship's  entire  con- 
currence. 

40.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  sufficient  for  Government  to 
have  expressed  as  usual  their  unqualified  approval  of  the  valua- 
ble labors  of  Dr.  Morehead,  the  Principal,  and  the  Professors 
of  the  Grant  Medical  College,  during  the  past  year.  The  Right 
Hon'ble  the  Governor  in  Council  cannot,  however,  pass  over  un- 
noticed the  proof  given  to  the  world,  in  the  late  most  creditable 
examination  fbr  diplomas,  of  the  perfect  success  of  that  useful 
Institution. 

4 1 .  Since  the  Report* was  submitted  to  Government,  the  Board 
have  been  informed  that  Professorships  of  medical  jurisprudence 
and  midwifery,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  Curator  of  the  Mu- 
seum, have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Hon'ble  flie  Court.    Dr. 
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Morehead*s  suggestions,  in  relation  to  certain  appointments,  will 
receive  due  consideration. 

42.  GoTemment  have  observed  also  with  pleasure  the  for- 
mation, in  the  course  of  the  past  two  years,  of  native  libraries  in 
some  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Mofussil,  and  are  disposed  to 
give  them  a  due  encouragement.  The  observations  of  the  Board 
in  para.  120  of  their  Report,  seem  to  be  extremely  just. 

43.  Major  Candy's  valuable  labours  as  a  translator,  noticed 
in  the  concluding  para,  of  the  Report,  will  doubtless  help  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  to  which  his  time  and  abilities  have  been  devoted 
for  so  long  a  period,  and  with  such  marked  advantage. 

44.  In  conclusion,  I  am  instructed  to  observe  that  the  tribute 
which  the  Board  have  paid  in  tlie  second  paragraph  of  their  Re- 
port to  the  late  Framji  Cawasji,  Esquire,  has  been  very  properly 
rendered  on  this  occasion  to  the  memory  of  an  excellent  and  de- 
serving man.  The  Right  Hon'ble  the  Governor  in  Council  glad- 
ly avails  himself  of  tliis  opportunity  again  to  express  the  high 
opinion  entertained  by  himself  and  his  predecessors  of  the  worth 
of  the  deceased,  as  one  who  perceived  that  he  could  best  serve 
his  country  by  encouraging  education,  and  who  acted  up  to  his 
persuasion. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)         J.  G.  Lumsden, 

Secretary  to  Govemmenti 
Bombay  Castle,  6th  September  1851. 
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In  April  1850  the  heads  of  offices  were  called  upon,  ^ith 
reference  to  the  list  of  qualified  Students  of  the  Government 
Institutions,  furnished  to  them  annually,  to  submit  a  return, 
specifying  the  number  of  applicants  for  employment  since  1846» 
and  tbe  instances  in  which  such  applicants. had  been  entertained. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  result  of  this  call : — 


Head  of  Offices. 


COLLBCTOR   OP 

Poona 

Burnt ...... . 

Ahmedabad  .. 

Tanna , 

Ahmednuggar 


Sholapoor  . .  .* 

Dharwar    

Kaira 

Kbandoifll] 

Belgaum 

■    Rtttnagherry 

Judfce  and  Session  Judge  and  Ascent 
for  Sirdara  at  Poona 

Ditto        ditto    atSurat 

J  iidge  and  Session  Jadge,  Ahmeda- 
bad 

Ditto        ditto    Tanna    

Ditto        ditto    Akmednuggur  .... 


Analysis. 


Ditto  ditto  Sholapoor. 
Ditto  ditto  Dharwar  . 
Accountant  General 


No  application.- 

Two  applicants,  botb  einpioyed. 

No  application. 

»    Ditto. 

Two  applicants,  both  employed.  The 
former,  alter  aerring  for  a  nhort  time 
as.  an  Oomedwar,  ran  away,  and 
has  not  since  be«>n  heard  of;  iliu 
other  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try. 

No  application. 
Ditto. 

No  application,  but  received  an  appli- 
cation from  another  of  tlie  stndents 
of  the  Elphiustone  Institution — docs 
not  state  whether  he  was  Gm\)loyed 
or  not. 

Two  applications  received,  one  of  the 
candidates  employe<l. 

Five  students  employed,  since  May 
1847. 

JReceivod  an  application  in  1848, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Afvistaut 
in  charge  of  Sevemdroog, — not  bef;a. 
informed  of  the  result. 

No  application. 
DHto. 

Dittos 
Ditto. 

Four  Candidates,  three  of  whom  were 
entertained,  one  as  a  carkoon,  one 
as  an  English  writer,  on  Rs.  58  a 
month,  on  his  establinhment,  and. 
the  thii-d  in  the  Kbandelsh  Adawlut, 
as  ditto,  on  Rs.  50. 

No  application. 

One  application »  but  no  vacancy.     . 

No  application,  but  another  pupil  of 
the  Blphinstone  Institution  applied, 
and  was  admitted  into  his  -deport- 
ment laat  year. 
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Heads  of  Offices. 


Civil  Auditor 


Hcdical  Board 

Post  Master  General  ......... 

Revenue  Commissioner  N.  D 


Ditto .      ditto    S.  D. 


Register  Sadder  Adawlut 

F.a)Mirintendent  of  Stationery 

Collector  of  Land   Ueveniie 

(voUector  of  Customs 

Collector  of  Continental  Customs  . 


Senior  Magistrate  of  Police. . . . . . 

Sub  Treasurer,  General  Paymajiteri 

and  Superintendent  of  ii( tamps. . 
Resident  at  |}ai^>da 

Political  Aoknt  at 

R«wa  Kanta « . . 


Analysis. 


l)t[3'hee  Kauta 
Kattyawar  .. . 
Pab  Ion  poor    . . 
8.  M.  Country 


A^ent  at  Colaba   

Commissioner  at  Sattara. 


No  applications  from  the  students 
named  in  the  yearly  return,  but 
several  from'pther  stndonts  of  the 
Elphinstone  Institution,-  some  of 
whom  were  entertained,  a  preference 
having  alvvays  been  given  to  candi- 
dates of  that  Institution,  when  found 
duly  qualified. 

No  application. 
Ditto. 

No  a))plicants,  and  intimates  that 
there  is  no  field  in  his .  office  for  a 
young  lieginuer,  but  suggests  that 
one  candidate  be  (fepnted  annually 
to  each  zilla,  with  instructions  to  the 

-  Collector  to  employ  liim  on  the  firs^t 
vacancy  of  Rs.  10  per  mensem,  and 
to  funiisih  a  report  annually  of  the 
pi-ogre«8  made  by  these  candidates. 
Thiii  suggestion  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  whose  reply 
will  be  found  in  Comp.  347  of  1850. 

Had  i*eceived  one  application  for  a  si- 
tuation in  Hholapoor,  which  he  had 
rnferreil  to  the  Collector. 

No  application. 
Ditto. 
Ditto.     . 
Ditto. 

Seven  applicants,  six  of  whom  have 
been  cutci'taiuud. 

No  tippliailion. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


No  application,  but  during  1848  and 
184l>  two  stadents  were  sent  for 
from  the  Goveniment  English  school 
at  Stirat,  who  are  now  1st  and  '2nd 
English  writers  on  the  establish- 
ment. 

No  applica^on. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

No  application,  but  one  of  the  students 
of  the  Elphinstone  Institution  was 
appointed  by  Doverament  tutor  to 
the  young  DesHoe  of  Nowlgoond,  on 
Rs.  30  per  mensem. 

Three  applicants,  all  employed. 

No  application. 
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Heads  of  Offices. 


Analysis. 


Political  Superintendent  at  Sawnnt- 

Warree 

Mint  Master  . 

Adjutant  General 

Quarter  Master  Gisneral 

Military  Auditor  Genenl 

Military  Accountant 

MruTARY  Pay  Master 

Presidency .' 

Southern  Diri'-ion 

Poona  ditto  . .  .* 

Northern  ditto 

Commissary  General    


Military  Board 

Chief  Engineer * 

Town  Major 

Deputy  AdDutant  General  H.   M.'s 

Forces    

Superinteodedt  of  Pensions 

Principal  Commissary  of  Ordnance. 

Clothing  Agent. 

Judge  AdTocate  General 

Agent  for  Gun  Carriages 

Barrack  Master 

•  Agent  for  Gun  Powder. 

Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Indian 

Nav>' 

Commissioner  in  Scinde  . . .  • 


No  application. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 
One  candidate  for  employment,  but  no 

vacancy. 
No  application. 
No  application,  but  intimates    that 

vacancies  in  his  office  have  aiwtty.s 

been  filled  up  by  students  from  the 

BycuUa  School    and    Elphinstune 

College. 
No  application. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
No  application,  butanotiier  student  oi 

the  Elphinstone  Institution  ha^  been 

entertained  in  his  office,  as  a  wrhcr. 
No  application. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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